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PART  I— DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


SECTION  1 
ELEMENTS  OF  STRUCTURAL  THEORY 


DEFINITIONS 


1.  Strttcture. — A  structure  is  a  part,  or  an  assemblage  of  parts,  constructed  to  support 
certain  definite  loads.  Structures  are  acted  upon  by  external  forces  and  these  external  forces 
are  held  in  equilibrium  by  internal  forces,  called  stresses. 

2.  Member. — ^A  member  or  piece  of  a  structure  is  a  single  unit  of  the  structure,  as  a  beam, 
a  column,  or  a  web  member  of  a  truss. 

3.  Beam. — A  beam  is  a  structurai  member  which  is  ordinarily  subject  to  bending  and  is 
usually  a  horizontal  member  carrying  vertical  loads.  In  a  framed  floor,  beams  are  members 
upon  which  rest  directly  the  floor  plank,  slab,  or  arch. 

A  simjjle  beam  is  one  which  rests  on  supports  at  the  ends.  A  canlilever  beam  is  a  beam  hav- 
ing one  end  rigidly  fixed  and  the  other  end  free.  Extending  a  simple  beam  beyond  either  sup- 
port gives  a  combination  of  a  simple  beam  and  a  cantilever  beam.  A  beam  with  both  ends  free 
and  balanced  over  a  support  is  also  called  a  cantilever  beam.  A  restrained  beam  is  one  which  is 
more  or  less  fixed  at  one  or  both  points  of  support.  A  buiU-4n  or  fixed  beam  is  a  beam  rigidly 
fixed  at  both  ends.      A  coniiniwus  beam  is  one  having  more  than  two  points  of  support. 

4.  Girder. — A  girder  is  a  beam  which  receives  its  load  in  concentrations.  In  a  framed 
floor  it  supports  one  or  more  cross  beams  which  in  turn  carry  the  flooring.  The  term 
"girder"  is  also  applied  to  any  large  heavy  beam,  especially  a  built-up  steel  beam  or  plate 
girder.  In  Bethlehem  steel  sections  the  terms  ''beam''  and  '^ girder''  are  used  to  denote 
rolled  sections  of  different  proportions  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  2b). 

6.  Column. — A  columrij  strut  or  post  is  a  structurai  member  which  is  compressed  endwise. 
A  strut  is  usually  considered  of  smaller  dimensions  than  either  a  column  or  post. 

6.  Tie. — A  tie  is  a  structural  member  which  tends  to  lengthen  under  stress. 

7.  Truss. — A  truss  is  a  framed  or  jointed  structure.  It  is  composed  of  straight  members 
which  are  connected  only  at  their  intersections,  so  that  if  the  loads  are  applied  at  these  inter- 
sections the  stress  in  each  member  is  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Each  member  of  a  truss 
is  either  a  fie  or  a  strut. 

The  span  of  a  roof  truss  is  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet  between  the  centers  of  supports. 
The  rise  is  the  distance  from  the  highest  point  of  the  truss  to  the  line  joining  the  points  of  sup- 
port. The  pitch  is  the  ratio  of  the  rise  of  the  truss  to  its  span.  The  upper  or  top  chord  con- 
sists of  the  upper  line  of  members.  The  lou>er  chord  consists  of  the  lower  line  of  members. 
The  xveb  members  connect  the  joints  of  the  upper  chord  with  those  of  the  lower  chord. 

8.  Force. — Force  is  that  which  tends  to  change  the  state  of  motion  of  a  body,  or  it  is  that 
which  causes  a  body  to  change  its  shape  if  it  is  held  in  place  by  other  forces. 

9-  Outer  Forces. — The  external  or  outer  forces  acting  upon  a  structure  consist  of  the  ap- 
plied loads  and  the  supporting  forces,  called  reactions. 

10.  Inner  Forces. — The  internal  or  inner  forces  in  a  structure  are  the  stresses  in  the  different 
members  which  are  brought  into  action  by  the  outer  forces  and  hold  the  outer  forces 
in  equilibrium. 

11.  Dead  Load. — Dead  load  is  the  weight  of  a  structure  itself  plus  any  permanent  loads. 
In  design,  the  weight  of  the  structure  must  be  assumed ;  and  the  design  corrected  later  if  the 
assumed  weight  is  very  much  in  error.  Brick  and  concrete  construction  have  the  largest  dead 
load  relative  to  the  total  load. 
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12.  Live  Load. — Live  load  is  any  moving  or  variable  load  which  may  come  upon  the 
structure — ^as,  for  example,  the  weight  of  people  or  merchandise  on  a  floor,  or  the  weight  of 
snow  and  the  pressure  of  wind  on  a  roof.  The  total  load  or  dead  load  plus  live  load  must  be 
used  in  design.  In  addition  the  dynamic  effect  or  impact  of  the  live  load  must  often 
be  considered. 

13.  Statically  Detenoinate  Structures. — A  structure  is  statically  determinate  when  both 
outer  and  inner  forces  may  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  statics.  If  all  the  outer  forces  may  be 
found  by  statics,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  statically  determinate  with  respect  to  the  outer  forces 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  inner  forces  by  the  same  means  (see  definition  of 
"»Static8/'  Art.  30). 

Wooden  beams,  pin-connected  trusses,  and  steel  beams  resting  on  horizontal  supports 
are  ordinarily  statically  determinate.  Small  riveted  trusses  and  steel  beams  in  a  framed  floor 
are  commonly  assumed  in  design  as  statically  determinate. 

14.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures. — Structures  which  cannot  be  statically  deter- 
mined are  those  which  the  equations  of  statics  will  not  suflice  to  design.  All  rigidly  connected 
building  frames  are  statically  indeterminate. 

STRESS  AND  DEFORMATION 

Bt  Walter  W.  Clifford 

16.  Stress. — Stress  is  the  cohesive  force  in  a  body  which  resists  the  tendency  of  an  external 
force  to  change  the  shape  of  the  body.  For  example,  if  a  steel  rod  supports  a  load  or  force  of 
30,000  lb.,  it  has  in  it  a  stress  of  30,000  lb.    This  is  called  the  total  stress. 

If  a  force  tends  to  stretch  a  member,  the  resulting  stress  is  called  tension  or  tensile  stress. 
If  a  force  tends  to  shorten  a  member,  the  resulting  stress  is  called  compression  or  compressive' 
stress. 

If  the  above-mentioned  rod  has  a  cross-sectional  area  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  2  sq.  in., 

and  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  it  has  a  unit  stress  or  intensity  of  stress  of  15,000  lb.  per  sq. 

in. — ^that  is,  the  unit  stress  is  the  total  uniformly  distributed  stress  divided  by  the  crossHsec- 

p 
tional  area,  or  /  =  -j  • 

If  the  load  on  a  member  is  increased  until  the  member  fails,  the  highest  unit  stress  sustained 
is  called  the  vUimate  stress.  Some  materials,  notably  steel,  after  being  stressed  to  the  ultimate, 
sustain  a  gradually  lessening  load  until  failure.  The  unit  load  at  failure  is  called  the  rupture 
stress  (see  Fig.  1). 

16.  Deformation. — Whenever  any  material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force,  it  changes 
shape.  This  change  in  shape  is  called  deformation  or  strain.  The  former  term  will  be  used 
in  this  book.     The  deformation  per  unit  of  length  is  called  the  unit  deformation. 

All  structural  materials,  within  the  limits  of  working  stresses,  follow  very  closely  Hooke*s 
Law  which  is  that  deformation  is  proportional  to  stress.  Thus,  if  a  force  of  1000  lb.  stretches 
a  rod  1  in.,  a  force  of  2000  lb.  will  stretch  the  same  rod  2  in. 

17.  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — The  ratio  between  stress  and  deformation  is  commonly  called 
the  modulus  of  dasticUy,  which  term  will  be  used  in  this  book.  CoejfficierU  of  elasticity  and 
Young*s  modultu  are  synonymous  with  modulus  of  elasticity.    The  value  of  the  modulus  of 

elasticity  varies  with  different  materials,  but  in  any  case  E  —  ^^  where /is  the  unit  stress  and 

S  is  the  deformation  per  unit  of  length.  The  same  linear  unit  must  be  used  in  computing  the 
unit  stress  as  for  measuring  the  deformation.  This  unit  is  commonly  the  inch,  except  where  the 
metric  system  is  used.  It  may  be  noted  from  the  curves  (Figs.  1-4)  that  the  modulus  of  elastic- 
ity is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  stress-deformation  curve  makes  with  the  horizontal 
axis. 

18.  Elastic  Limit  and  Yield  Point. — The  elastic  limit  is  the  stress  at  which  the  ratio  of  stress 
to  deformation  ceases  to  be  constant.     Yield  point  is  the  stress  at  which  deformation  increases 
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without  additional  load.    These  tenns  are  beet  illustrated  in  the  curve  for  rteeKHg,  1).    They 

are  not  clearly  defined  in  the  curves  of  other  materials. 

19.  Stress  and  Deformation  Curres. — The  typical  curves  shown  (Figa.   1—4)  indicate 

graphically  the  telation  between  stress  and  deformation  for  four  common  building  materials. 

The  portions  of  the  curves 

above  the  horiiantal  axis  are 
for  tension;  the  portions  be- 
low are  for  compression.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  con- 
crete curve  (Fig.  4)  is  curved 
throughout.  Within  worlc- 
ii^  stresses,  however,  the 
curve  varies  so  Utile  from 
a  straight  line  that  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  is  as- 
sumed constant. 

20.  Shear  and  Torsion. 
In  addition  to  direct  stresses, 
namely  tension  and  com- 
pression, bodies  may  be 
subjected  to  shear  and  tor- 
sion. Shear  is  caused  by  a 
force  tending  to  make  the 
part  of  a  body  on  one  side 
"""  of  a  plane  slide  by  the  other 

beam  design  and  occurs  in  other  members. 
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part.     This  is  an  important  stress  to  consider  ii 

ToTsion  is  twisting  stress.      It  is  seldom  of  importance  in  structural  design  although  it  may 

occur  in  such  members  as  spandrel  beams  with  rigidly  connected  slabs. 

21.  Axial  and  Combined  Stresses. — Whenaforce  acta  parallel  to  the  axisofamember  and 
at  the  center  of  gravity  of  its  cross-section,  it  produces  what  is  called  <mal  stren.     F!uch  stress 
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is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section.  A  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  amember  but  not 
acting  along  this  axis  is  called  an  eeeenlric  force.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  axial  force  of  like  amount 
and  a  couple  whose  moment  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  normal  distance  from  the 
force  to  the  axis  of  the  member.     Thus  an  eccentric  force  ae  described  above  produces  combined 
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9tre88e8.  The  axial  stresses  may  be  considered  separately  from  those  due  to  moment,  and  the 
resulting  stresses  added  to  obtain  the  total  stress  at  any  point.  For  cases  of  combined  stresses 
which  are  not  parallel,  as  horizontal  and  vertical  shear,  or  shear  and  direct  stress,  the  combined 
stress  must  be  figured  by  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  ''Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams." 

22.  Bending  Stress  and  Modulus  of  Rupture. — Bending  stresses  are  stresses  induced  by 
loads  perpendicular  to  the  member.  Modulus  of  rwptvre  is  the  maximum  bending  stress 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  elastic  conditions  exist  until  failure.  Bending  stress  hs  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  ''  Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams. " 

23.  Stiffness. — Stiffness  is  a  term  used  with  reference  to  the  rigidity  of  structural  members. 
In  columns  or  struts  it  refers  to  their  lateral  stability;  i,e.f  by  a  stiff  column  is  meant  one  with  a 
small  ratio  of  length  to  least  radius  of  gyration,  as  compared  to  a  slender  column.  In  the  case 
of  beams,  stiffness  refers  to  lack  of  deflection  rather  than  to  strength. 

24.  Factor  of  Safety  and  Working  Stress. — The  stress  used  in  design  is  called  the  working 
or  aUowable  stress.     It  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  ultimate  stress  by  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  working  stresses  usually  employed  apply  to  static  loads  only.  Proper  allowance  for 
the  dynamic  effect  of  the  live  load  should  be  taken  into  account  by  adding  the  desired  amount 
to  the  live  load  to  produce  an  equivalent  static  load  before  applying  the  unit  stresses  in  pro- 
portioning parts.  An  allowance  for  impact  will  be  necessary  only  in  special  cases,  as  in  the  case 
of  floors  supporting  heavy  machinery.  The  amount  to  add  to  the  live  load  because  of  impact 
will  vary  from  25  to  100%  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the  specified  live  load  which  may 
be  subject  to  motion. 

The  factor  of  safety  is  dependent  upon  many  things.  Among  the  most  important  are:  the 
reliability  of  the  material,  type  of  failure,  kind  of  loading,  and  consequences  of  failure. 

24a.  Reliability  of  the  Material. — There  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  indivi- 
dual piece  of  the  material  falling  below  the  average  strength  of  test  pieces.  Steel,  manufac- 
tured under  almost  laboratory  conditions,  is  the  most  reliable  of  materials.  In  common  practice 
it  is  used  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4.  Timber,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  greatly 
in  strength  and  there  is  difficulty  in  inspecting  and  testing  it  thoroughly.  It  has  therefore  been 
considered  as  somewhat  unreliable  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  safety  factors  as  high  as  10 
have  commonly  been  used.  At  the  present  time,  recent  tests  of  the  U,  S.  Forest  Service  and 
other  laboratories,  together  with  the  branding  of  timbers  by  some  iiunber  associations  to  insure 
its  quality,  have  greatly  reduced  the  need  of  a  high  factor  of  safety  on  timber.  Cast  iron  is 
commonly  used  with  a  factor  of  safety  as  high  as  10,  partly  on  account  of  imcertainties  in  its 
manufacture  and  partly  on  account  of  its  method  of  failure.  Concrete  is  used  in  the  best 
practice  with  safety  factors  varying  from  about  3  for  bending  to  about  5  for  diagonal  tension. 
The  factor  of  safety  of  concrete,  however,  is  complicated  by  another  factor;  namely,  the  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  material  with  age.  Working  stresses  are  based  upon  ultimate 
strengths  of  30-day  old  concrete.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  strength  of  concrete  is  about  50% 
more  than  that  at  30  days. 

Possible  deterioration  of  materials,  such  as  reduction  of  section  in  exposed  steel  work, 
due  to  rust,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  reliability. 

246.  Type  of  Failure. — Materials  which  fail  gradually  and  with  plenty  of  warning 
like  steel  are  obviously  entitled  to  a  lower  factor  of  safety  than  brittle  materials  like  cast  iron. 
I«umber  is  about  midway  in  this  range.  Concrete,  well  reinforced,  can  be  classed  with  steel  in 
method  of  failure,  while  plain  concrete  is  distinctly  in  a  class  with  cast  iron. 

24c.  Kind  of  Loading. — A  large  proportion  of  dead  load,  or  of  Uve  load  fixed  in 
amount  and  point  of  application,  will  require  a  smaller  safety  factor  than  loads  largely  live 
and  uncertain.  Also  the  possibility  of  the  maximum  combination  of  loads  occurring,  and  the 
probable  duration  and  frequency  of  this  combination  must  be  considered.  A  common  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  is  the  allowance  of  a  higher  fiber  stress  (thus  lower  factor  of  safety)  in  build- 
ings, for  stresses  due  to  a  combination  of  maximum  live  and  wind  loads. 

24d.  Consequences  of  Failure. — Where  loss  of  life  would  be  the  result  of  failure, 
the  factor  of  safety  must  be  such  as  to  make  work  safe  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  but  where  the 
loss  due  to  failure  would  be  material  only,  it  is  a  question  of  balancing  amount  of  loss  in  case  of 
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failure  and  probability  of  failure,  against  the  saving  by  using  a  higher  fiber  stress.  Thus  tem- 
porary constiuction  will  have  a  smaller  factor  of  safety  than  permanent  construction,  and  con- 
crete forms  a  lower  factor  than  floor  beams. 

25.  Working  Load  or  Safe  Load. — The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  cross-sec- 
tional area  of  a  column  or  tie  by  the  working  or  allowable  unit  stress  is  called  the  working  load 
or  safe  load  of  a  member.  For  a  beam,  the  safe  load  is  that  load  which  will  stress  the  most- 
stressed  fibers  to  the  allowable  unit  stress. 

26.  Ratio  of  Moduli  of  Elasticity  in  Combination  Members. — When  two  materials,  rigidly 
joined,  are  used  in  a  structural  member,  it  is  obvious  that  their  deformations  must  be  equal. 

By  definition,  E  =  -  or  /  =  ES.     Therefore,  the  deformations  being  equal,  the  stresses  must  be 

proportional  to  the  relative  moduli  of  elasticity.  The  once-common  Flitch  girder,  composed 
of  wood  and  steel,  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  two  materials  in  the  same  member.  A  concrete 
member  reinforced  with  steel  is  a  more  common  illustration.  It  is  plain  that  in  a  reinforced- 
concrete  column  the  vertical  steel  rods  and  the  concrete  shaft  are  compressed  an  equal  amount. 

Let  this  unit  deformation  be  denoted  by  a.     The  concrete  stress  then  is  /«  »  SEc,  and  the  steel 

f        iP*         E  W  W 

stress  /,  =  5Et,     Thus  j  =»  t^*  =  -g^,  and  /,  =  /c^-.     The  ratio  yr  is  called  n.     The  modulus 

of  elasticity  of  steel  is  fairly  constant  at  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  while  E  for  concrete  varies 
from  750,000  to  3,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  giving  values  of  n  from  40  to  10.  The  most  used 
values  are  n  =  15  for  1:2:4  concrete,  and  n  =  12  for  1 : 1 J^ :  3  concrete. 

27.  Bond  Stress. — The  combined  action  of  steel  and  concrete  is  dependent  upon  the  grip 
of  concrete  upon  steel,  called  bond.  Denoting  the  allowable  bond  stress  per  square  inch  by  ix, 
the  load  which  a  rod  can  take  from  the  concrete  per  lineal  inch  is  uwd  for  a  round  rod,  and  ^ud 

ird* 
for  a  square  rod.     The  allowable  stress  in  the  rod  is/,  -7-  for  round  rods  &o.d  fsd*  for  square  rods. 

The  length  of  embedment  of  a  straight  rod  necessary  to  develop  its  allowable  strength  is  there- 

ftd   ,    .  ,  ' 

fore  7-  (in  inches)  for  both  round  and  square  rods.     For  given  stresses  the  necessary  length  of 

embedment  is  easily  computed.     For  example,  let/,  =  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  tt  «  80,  then 

^  =  A  *vx  Q/\   =  31  +  diameters.     Bond  stress  in  reinforced  concrete  beams  is  considered  in  the 
4  X  80 

chapter  on  ''Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams." 

28.  Shrinkage  and  Temperature  Stresses. — Shrinkage  is  a  function  6i  materials  which  are 
poured  in  a  semi-liquid  state  and  then  harden  by  cooling  or  by  chemical  action.  Such  materials 
are  cast  iron  and  concrete.  A  cast-iron  member  should  be  designed  so  that  in  cooling  it  will 
not  shrink  unequally  and  cause  stresses  which  may  crack  it.  For  this  reason  adjacent  parts 
should  be  made  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  and  filets  should  be  used  at  all  angles  and  corners. 

Concrete  shrinks  when  setting  in  air  and  expands  when  setting  under  water  If  the  ends 
of  a  concrete  structure  be  rigidly  fixed,  stress  will  be  developed  equal  t<5  that  required  to  change 
the  length  by  the  amount  of  the  deformation  which  would  occur  if  the  ends  were  free,  or  /  =  6E. 

All  bodies  change  in  length  with  changes  in  temperature,  expanding  with  heat  and  contract- 
ing with  cold.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  change  in  length,  per  unit  of  length,  per 
degree  change  in  temperature.  The  total  change  in  length  of  a  body  for  a  given  change  of  tem- 
perature may  be  found  by  multiplying  this  coefficient  by  the  length  and  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  degrees.  The  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  practically  alike  for  both  steel 
and  concrete  is  an  important  factor  in  their  combined  use.  As  in  the  case  of  shrinkage  stresses, 
a  tendency  to  change  of  length  in  a  member  fixed  at  the  ends  induces  stress  equal  to  that  which 
would  cause  the  computed  change  in  length;  that  is/  =  bE.  This  may  be  an  important  factor 
to  consider  in  almost  any  form  of  steel  or  concrete  construction.  In  wood  construction  there  is 
usually  sufficient  play  at  columns  to  take  up  any  expansion. 

29.  Poisson's  Ratio. — Whenever  bodies  elongate  under  stress,  they  shrink  laterally;  and 
conversely  when  they  are  compressed,  under  a  load,  they  expand  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  load.  The  ratio  of  deformation  normal  to  stress,  to  deformation  parallel  to  stress  is 
called  Poisson*s  ratio.     This  is  commonly  taken  as  about  ^  for  metals  and  H  ^or  concrete. 
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80.  Statics. — Definition. — Statics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  forces  in  equilibrium. 

81.  Elements  of  a  Force. — A  force  acting  upon  a  body  is  completely  known  when  its 
general  dire^ion,  point  of  application  and  magnitude  are  given. 

A  straight  line  with  arrowhead  may  be  used  in  representing  these  elements,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  The  angle  that  the  line  makes  with  the  vertical  and  the  arrowhead  determine  the 
general  direction  of  the  force  exerted  upon  the  body  B  The  general  direction  and  the  point  of 
application  completely  determine  the  line  of  action. 

The  external  effect  of  a  force  upon  a  rigid  body  is  the  same,  no  matter  at  what  point  of  the 
body  along  the  line  of  action  the  force  is  applied. 

Forces  are  given  in  pounds  and  the  length  of  lines  are  measured  in  inches.  If  the  scale 
of  force  be  5000  lb.  to  the  inch,  a  line  0.20  in.  long  would  represent  a  force  of  1000  lb.;  that  is, 
5000  X  0.20  »  1000.     A  line  1.55  in.  long  would  represent  a  force  of  7750  lb. ;  or,  vice  versa, 

7760 
7750  lb.  would  be  represented  by  a  line  rKP^r  =  1-65  in.  long.  i 

An  engineer's  scale  should  be  used  in  laying  of!  the  lengths  of     f=t)inf  of        \ 
lines  to  represent  the  magnitude  of  forces,  or  in  scaling  such  lines.    ApplkxrHon'-^ 
For  example,  assuming  the  scale  of  force  to  be  4000  lb.  to  the  inch 
and  using  the  scale  divided  into  40ths,  a  force  of  1750  lb.  would  be 
represented  by  a  line  17)^  divisions  in  length.     U  the  scale  of. 
force  is  assumed  to  be  400  lb.  to  the  inch,  the  same  force  would  be  fzo.  5. 

represented  by  175  divisions. 

82.  Concentrated  Force. — A  cofnceniraled  force  is  one  whose  place  of  application  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a  point. 

83.  Distributed  Force. — A  distributed  force  is  one  whose  place  of  application  is  an  area. 
A  distributed  force  may  often  be  considered  as  a  concentrated  force  acting  at  the  center  of  the 
contact  area. 

84.  Concurrent  and  Non-concurrent  Forces. — Forces  are  said  to  be  concurrent  when  their 
lines  of  action  meet  in  a  point;  nonrcortcurrent  when  their  lines  of  action  do  not  meet  in  this 
manner. 

85.  Coplanar  and  Non-coplanar  Forces. — Forces  may  lie  in  the  same  plane  or  in  different 
planes;  that  is,  they  may  be  either  coplanar  or  non-coplanar  forces. 

86.  Equilibrium  of  Forces. — When  a  number  of  forces  act  upon  a  body  and  the  body  does 
not  move,  or  if  moving  does  not  change  its  state  of  motion,  then  the  forces  considered  are  said 
to  be  in  equilibrium.  Any  one  of  .the  forces  balances  all  the  other  forces  and  it  is  called  the 
equilibrant  of  those  other  forces. 

87.  Resultant  of  Forces. — A  single  force  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  number 
of  forces  is  called  the  resultant  of  those  forces.  The  process  of  finding  the  single  force  is  called 
composition. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  equilibrant  and  resultant  o^  a  number  of  forces  are 
equal  in  magnitude,  act  along  the  same  Une,  but  are  opposite  in  direction. 

88.  Components  of  a  Force. — Any  number  of  forces  whose  combined  effect  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  single  force  are  called  components  of  that  force.  The  process  of  finding  the  components 
is  called  resolution. 

89.  Moment  of  a  Force. — The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  point  is  the  measure 
of  the  tendency  of  the  force  to  produce  rotation  about  that  point.  It  is  equal  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  force  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  line  of  action  from  the  given  point. 
The  point  about  which  the  moment  is  taken  is  called  the  origin  (or  center)  of  moments^  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  line  of  action  is  called  the  lever  arm  (or  arm)  of 
the  force.  When  a  force  tends  to  bause  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  the 
moment  is  usually  considered  posititye,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  negative. 

40.  Couple. — A  couple  consists  of  two  equal  and  parallel  forces,  opposite  in  direction,  and 
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Fig.  6. 


having  different  lines  of  action.  The  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
two  forces  is  called  the  arm  of  the  couple.  The  moment  of  a  couple  about  any  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  two  forces,  composing  the 
couple,  about  that  point.  (Algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  means  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  forces,  considering  positive  moments  pZiM  and  negative  moments  mintis,) 

In  Fig.  6  assume  Fi  equal  and  parallel  to  Ft,  and  consider  these  forces  to  act  upon  the 
body  shown.     Fi  and  Ft  will  cause  rotation  of  the  body  and  this  rotation  will  occur  about  any 

point  in  the  same  plane  as  the  couple,  provided  the  body  is  pivoted  at 

that  point.     Consider  the  body  to  be  pivoted  at  0  in  the  same  plane 

with  the  foices.     The  moment  of  Fi  about  the  point  0  is  Fi(r  -H  r')i 

and  the  moment  of  Ft  about  the  same  point  is  Far'.     The  moment  of  Ft 

is  positive  and  the  moment  of  Fi  is  negative.     Then  the  moment  of 

the  couple  is  equal  to  Ftr'  —  Fi(r  +  r')  «  —Fir.      The  moment  of  a 

couple  is  thus  equal  to  one  of  Jthe  forces  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular 

distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces.     Since  0  is  any  point 

in  the  plane  of  the  couple,  it  b  evident  that  the  moment  of  the  couple 

is  independent  of  the  origin  of  moments:  that  is,  a  couple  may  be  transferred  to  any  place  in 

its  plane  or  rotated  through  any  angle  and  its  effect  will  remain  the  same.     It  follows  also 

that  any  couple  may  be  replaced  by  another  of  the  same  moment  in  the  same  plane. 

41.  Space  and  Force  Diagrams. — In  solving  problems  in  statics  graphically,  it  is  convenient, 
in  all  except  the  most  simple  problems,  to  draw  two  separate  figures,  one  showing  the  lines  of 
action  and  the  other  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  forces.  The  former  is  called  the  space 
diagram  J  and  the  latter  the /orc£  diagram. 

Notation  used  in  the  graphical  solution  of  all  problems  in  this  chapter  is  explained  in  Art. 
42dy  p.  9. 

42.  Composition,  Resolution  and  Equilibrium  of  Concurrent  Forces. 

42a.  Composition  of  Two  Concurrent  Forces. — In  Fig.  7  let  forces  Fi  and  Ft 
which  are  concurrent  forces  acting  at  the  point  0,  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  OA  and  OJ?  respectively. 
From  B  draw  BC  paiallel  to  OA,  and  from  A  draw  AC  parallel 
to  OB,  Join  the  point  of  intersection  C  with  0.  The  line  OC 
represents  the  magnitude  of  a  single  force  R  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  efifect  as  the  forces  Fi  and  Ft.  Thus  R  is  the  O 
resultant  of  Fi  and  Fj.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  R  and  with  the  same  line  of  action  would  be  the  equi- 
librant  of  Fi  and  Fj,  since  it  would  hold  them  in  equilibrium.  Fi  and  Fj  aye  components  of  R. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  construct  the  entire  parallelogram  since  either  triangle  OAC  or  OBC 
will  suffice.  Either  of  these  triangles  is  called  a  force  triangle  and  either  one,  if  constructed, 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  value  of  the  resultant  and  the  equilibrant  of  forces  Fi  and  Fj. 

It  is  convenient  to  solve  the  force  triangle 
algebraically  where  the  angle  between  the  lines 
of  action  of  two  forces  is  90  deg.  In  Fig.  8  the 
angle  between  the  Unes  of  action  of  Fi  and  F, 
is  90  deg.  It  is  required  to  find  the  value  of 
C    the  resultant  R.     Since  ABC  is  a  right  triangle 

35*  -  AC*  +  BC* 
or  R  =  VFi*  -h  F2* 

The  direction  of  the  resultant  R  is  decided  by  the  angle  K.     K  may  be  determined  as 

follows : 

BC      Ft 


Fig.  7. 


FiQ.  8. 


tan  K  = 


AC      Fi 


42&.  Resolution  of  a  Force  into  Components. — If  the  resultant  R  is  given  at 
the  point  0,  Fig.  9,  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  two  components  of  R  parallel  to  the  lines  o'a'  and 
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o'b%  ihAn  OC  is  first  drawn  equal  in  magnitude  and  parallel  to  R,  OB  is  drawn  from  O  parallel 
to  o'h',  and  CB  is  drawn  from  C  parallel  to  o'a'  and  the  lengths  of  the  lines  OB  and  BC,  when 
scaled  from  the  drawing,  give  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  components  desired. 

When  components  are  required  making  QOdeg.  with  each  other,  the  magnitude  of  .these 
forces  may  easily  be  determined  algebraically.  Thus,  if  iS  in  Fig.  8  is  known  and  the  compo- 
nents Fy  and  Ft  are  required* 

Fi  ^  Rfio&K 
Ft  ^  RamK 

42c.  Equilibrium  of  Two  Concurrent  Forces. — If  R  in  Fig.  8  or  Fig.  9  had 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  shown,  the  direction  of  the  forces  would  follow  in  order  arotmd 
the  sides  of  the  triangle.  A  force  opposite  in 
direction  to  R  and  with  the  same  line  of  action 
would  be  the  equiUbrant  of  the  forces  Fi  and 
Ft  and  the  three  forces  would  be  in  equilibrium. 
Thus,  if  three  forces  be  represented,  in  magni- 
tude and  direction,  by  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle taken  in  order,  then,  if  these  forces  be 
simultaneously  applied  at  one  point,  they  will 
balance  each  other.     Conversely,  three  forces 

which,  when  simultaneously  applied  at  one  point,  balance  each  other,  can  be  correctly  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order. 

42d.  Composition  of  Any  Number  of  Concurrent  Forces. — In  Fig.  10  assume 
that  the  resultant  of  the  four  concurrent  forces  Fi,  Fa,  F|,  and  F4  is  to  be  found.  This  may  be 
done  by  finding  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  then  by  combining  this  resultant  with  a  third 
force  to  find  a  second  resultant,  and  so  on  until  all  the  forces  are  combined  and  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  determined. 

The  resultant  of  the  force  Fi  and  Fj  is  i2i,.  determined  by  the  force  triangle  RiFiFta,  Ft. 
being  drawn  parallel  to  Ft.     In  the  same  manner  Rt  is  the  resultant  of  Ri  and  F«,  also  Rt 

is  the  resultant  of  Rt  and  F4.    Ri  or  R 
is  then  the  resultant  of  the  four  forces, 
Fi,  Fj,  F|,  and  F4.      Fi,  Fj*,  F^t  F4«, 
and  Ri  form  a  closed  polygon.      Fsa, 
Ftaf  and  F4a  are  parallel  and  equal  in 
magnitude  to  forces  Ft,  Ft,  and  F4 
respectively,    being    drawn    so.      A 
closed  polygon  called  the  farce  polygon 
can,  therefore,  be  drawn  by  drawing  in  succession,  lines 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  given  forces,  each  line  begin- 
ning where  the  preceding  one  ends  and  extending  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  force  it  represents.     The  line 
joining  the  initial  to  the  final  point  represents  the  re- 
sultant   in    magnitude   and  direction.      The  diagram 
ABODE  shows  the  polygon  as  it  is  generally  drawn 
with  the  diagonals  omitted.      It  makes  no  difference  in 
what  order  forces  are  arranged  in  the  force  polygon 
since  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  ob- 
tained will  be  the  same. 

Notation  used  in  the  graphical  solution  of  all 
problems  in  this  chapter  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  In  the  space  diagram  a  force  is  designated  by 
small  letters  placed  on  each  side  of  its  line  of  action.  In  the  force  diagram  corresponding  capital 
letters  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line  representing  the  magnitude  of  the  force.  For  ex- 
ample, force  Ft  is  designated  by  the  letters  6c  in  the  space  diagram  and  by  the  line  BC  in  the 
force  diagram.     The  space  between  Fi  and  Ft  in  the  space  diagram  is  known  as  the  space  b. 


/^Diagram 
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The  resultant  of  any  number  of  concurrent  forces  may  be  found  algebraically  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Resoive  each  force  algebraically  into  components  Fg  and  Fy  parallel  to  lines- 
X  and  Y  respectively,  lines  X  and  Y  being  any  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  called 
rectangular  axes.  Let  R  represent  the  resultant  of  all  forces  acting  at  the  given  point;  2F, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  the  line  X;  and  SFy'the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  forces 
along  the  line  Y.  ZF,  will  then  be  the  component  of  R  along  the  line  X  and  ZFy  will  be  the 
component  along  the  line  Y.    The  magnitude  ol  Ris  then  given  by  the  formula 

R  =  \/(2F.)*  +  (SFv)« 
and  its  direction  by 

tan  $  =  — =r 

$  being  the  angle  between  the  resultant  R  and  the  line  X.    Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  signs  of  XFg  and  SFy  in  order  to  properly  determine  the  direction  of  the  resultant. 

42e.  Equilibrium  of  any  Number  of  Concurrent  Forces. — The  arrow  of  the 
resultant  R  in  Fig.  10  opposes  the  arrows  of  the  other  forces  in  following  around  the  force 
polygon.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  would  be  the  equilibrant  of  the  forces  or,  in  other 
words,  the  forces  would  be  in  equilibrhim.  Thus  if  a  closed  force  polygon  can  be  drawn  for  a 
system  of  concurrent  forces,  the  forces  considered  are  in  equilibrium ;  and  conversely^  that  for 
«  system  of  concurrent  forces  in  equilibrium  the  force  polygon  must  close. 

Suppose  a  number  of  forces  in  equilibrium  and  acting  at  a  single  point  on  a  given  body 
be  resolved  into  components  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical, for  example.  The  body  will  evidently  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  these  com- 
ponent forces  since  they  produce  the  same  effect  as  their  resultants.  Moreover,  the  component 
forces  along  each  line  must  balance  or  the  body  would  move  along  that  line.  The  condition 
of  equilibrium  may  now  be  stated  in  a  different  way  than  above,  by  saying  that  the  algebraic 
sums  of  the  components  of  the  forces  along  each  of  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  roust 
equal  zero.  (By  algebraic  sum  is  meant  the  sum  of  the  forces  considering  one  direction  plus 
and  the  opposite  direction  minus.) 

Jjet  Sff  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  a  horizontal  line  and  let 
Z  V  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  a  vertical  line.  Then  a  special  case  of 
the  above  condition  of  equilibrium  would  be  IH  =  0  and  ZV  —  0. 

Problems  in  the  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces  may  be  solved  either  graphically  or 
algebraically  if  the  number  of  unknowns  is  not  greater  than  two.  In  the  graphical  method  the 
two  unknowns  may  be  determined  by  the  closure  of  the  force  polygon,  while  in  the  algebraic 
method  the  two  unknowns  may  be  found  by  means  of  two  independent  equations  made  possible 
by  the  conditions  above  stated.  The  two  unknowns  which  may  be  determined  in  any  given 
case  are  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  one  force,  the  magnitudes  or  directions  of  two  forces, 
or  the  magnitude  of  one  and  the  direction  of  the  other. 

Illttstrative  Problem. — A  boom  AB,  Fig.  11,  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  cable  AC  which  makes 
an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  boom.  A  load  of  3000  lb.  is  carried  at  point  A,  Determine  the  compression  in  the 
bo3m  AB  and  the  tension  in  the  cable  AC. 

The  concurrent  forces  at  A  are  in  equilibrium  and  these  forces  are  all 
known  in  direction.     Two  are  unknown  in  magnitude. 

Since  Fi  is  horizontal,  the  vertical  component  of  F  must  equal  3000  lb. 
in  order  that  ZV  may  equal  zero  at  the  point  A. 

F  sin  30**  =  3000 

F  -  6000  lb. 
In  order  that  XH    »  q 

Fi  =  F  cos  30** 
Fi  -  5200  lb. 
lUustratiTe  Problem. — The  crane  truss  shown  in  Fig.  12  is  loaded  with 
•jp,Q    21  3000  lb.  at  L,     Determine  the  stresses  in  the  boom  ac,  the  tie  ab;  the  mast 

ad;  and  the  stay  bd. 

LM^  =   8*  +  15'  IiV«  =  20'  +  15=  AfP»  -  12*  +  9« 

LM    =  17  LN    =25  AfP    -  15 
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At  the  point  L  three  forces  are  acting;  namely,  the  3000-ib.  load,  the  stress  ^  in  the  tie  ab,  and  the  stress  Pi 
in  the  boom  m.  Draw  the  force  polygon  ABC  by  laying  off  the  vertical  line  BC  equal  to  3000  lb.  (since  weight  al- 
wajrs  acts  vertically)  and  drawing  BA  and  CA  parallel  to  F  and  Fi  respectively. 

Since  there  is  equilibrium  in  the  crane  truss,  the  forces  acting  at  the  point  L  are  in  equilibrium.  Hence,  the 
fortse  polygon  should  close  and  the  forces  should  act  in  order  around  the  polygon.  If  the  drawing  is  made  to  scale, 
the  lines  BA  and  CA  represent  directly  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  F  and  Fi.  It  should  be  noticed  that  triangle 
ABC  is  similar  to  triangle  LMN  and  it  ia  not  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  force  polygon  if  the  crane  truss  is 


w/mmmr////^ 
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drawn  to  some  scale  in  the  first  place.  For  example,  if  the  scale  used  for  drawing  the  truss  is  1  in.  —  2  ft.  then 
Af  AT  ■■  6  in.  But  If iV  represents  a  force  of  3000  lb.,  henoe,  the  scale  used  for  determining  the  forces  should  be 
1  in.  «  500  lb. 

F  and  F\  me^  also  be  solved  algebraically  as  follows: 

LM      17      _£_ 
Af  JV  "  12  *  3000 

F  -  4250  lb. 

LN       25       ^i_ 

MN  ■  12  ■  3000 

Fi  -  6250  lb. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stress  Fi  acts  toward  the  point  L  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  stress  acting 
against  the  shortening  of  the  member  LN,  thus  denoting  compression.  The  force  F  is  the  stress  acting  against  the 
lengthening  of  the  member  LM,  thus  denoting  tension.  We  know  this  to  be  true,  and  we  have  then  a  general  rule, 
that,  when  a  force  is  shown  by  the  force  polygon  to  act  toward  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces,  the  stress 
caused  is  compression,  and,  when  a  force  is  shown  to  act  away  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces,  the 
stress  caused  is  tension. 

A  force  polygon  ABD  should  next  be  drawn  for  the  forces  at  the  point  M.  The  force  F  is  now  known  and  the 
two  unknown  forces  Ft  and  Ft  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  the  forces  F  and  Fi  were  obtained  from  the  force 
3000.  In  fact  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  forces  of  a  concurrent  system  in  equilibrium  are  all  known 
except  two,  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  these  two  forces  may  be  determined  if  only  their  lines  of  action  are 
known. 

Since  the  tangents  of  the  two  angles  MPN  and  LNK  are  each  equal  to  H,  the  angles  themselves  are  equal  and 
MP  is  parallel  to  LN.  Thus,  the  force  polygon  drawn  for  the  three  forces  F,  Ft,  and  F«,  is  similar  to  triangle  LMN. 
If  the  crane  truss  is  drawn  to  scale,  no  separate  force  polygon  is  needed.  MN  and  LN,  if  properly  scaled,  will 
^ve  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  Ft  and  Fi,  However,  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  scale  the  forces  in  this  case 
■inoe  it  is  evident  that  F\  and  Fi  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  that  Ft  is  equal  to  the  weight;  that  is,  3000  lb. 

We  know  F  to  be  tension,  hence,  we  should  represent  it  as  acting  away  from  the  point  M.  The  arrows  must 
follow  in  order  around  the  force  triangle  ABD,  consequently,  Ft  is  compression  and  Fi  is  tension. 

Ft  and  Fi  may  also  be  solved  independently  as  follows: 

LM       17       4250 
MN  "  12  "    Ft 

Ft  -  3000  lb.  (same  as  the  weight). 
LM       17       4250 
LiV  "  25  ■     Fi 

F»  -  6250  lb.  (same  as  Fi). 


AiMirers 


f  F    -  4250  lb.  (tension) 
-  6250  lb.  (compression) 
3000  lb.  (compression) 
6250  lb.  (tension) 
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48.  Composition  and  Equilibrium  of  Non-concurrent  Forces. 

48a.  Graphical  Method. — When  several  forces  l3dng  in  the  same  plane  and 
acting  on  a  given  body  have  different  points  of  application,  so  that  their  lines  of  action  do  not 
intersect  in  the  same  point,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  may  be  found  graphically  by  com- 
pounding the  forces  in  the  same  manner  as  in  concurrent  systems.  Two  of  the  forces  may  be 
produced  until  they  intersect  and  their  resultant  found,  then  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces 
compounded  with  a  third,  then  the  resultant  of  the  first  three  compounded  with  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  until  the  resultant  of  all  has  been  found. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  resultant  of  the  four  forces  shown  in  Fig.  13 
(a)  which  act  on  a  given  body.  Produce  forces  Fi  and  Ft  until  they  meet  at  the  point  o.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  i2i,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  which  is  determined  by  the  force 
triangle  ABC  in  Fig.  13  (b).     Produce  Ri  until  it  intersects  the  third  force  Fi  at  m.     Rt  is  the 

resultant  of  Ft  and  R\, 
determined  by  the  force 
triangle  ACD,  Produce 
Rt  until  it  intersects  the 
force  F4  at  n.  R  \a  the 
resultant  of  Ft  and  Rt, 
determined  by  the  force 
triangle  ADE,  and,  con- 
sequently, R  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  four  given 
forces. 

— **~-¥^  '  "\     ^i?**-     aA  ^*    ^^    ^®  noticed 

\  X  *2^^    *^*  Fig.  13  (6)  is  a  force 

f\   ^^^  polygon    for    the   given 

^n\  /%)       5^^  forces,  and  the  resultant 

of  all  the  forces  is  repre- 
sented by  the  closing  line 
AE,  There  is,  then,  the  same  general  rule  for  non-concurrent  forces  as  for  concurrent  forces; 
namely,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  in  the  same  plane 
may  be  found  by  constructing  the  force  polygon  and  scaling  the  closing  side.  The  line  AE 
also  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant  R^  but  note  that  it  does  not  give  a  point  on  its  line  of 
action.  A  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  cannot  be  determined  unless  the  construc- 
tion of  Fig.  13  (a)  (or  its  equivalent)  is  made.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  and  having  the 
same  line  of  action  would  balance  the  forces  acting  and  the  system  would  be  in  equilibrium. 

ForcBB  Nearly  Parallel. — The  graphical  method  already  explained  for  finding  a  point  such 
as  n,  Fig.  13  (a),  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant,  cannot  always  by  conveniently  used. 
If  the  forces  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  intersection  of  the  forces  and, 
consequently,  a  different  construction  is  necessary.  The  diagram  that  is  used  for  such  cases 
is  called  the  equilibrium  polygon.  The  force  polygon,  however,  is  needed  to  find  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  resultant,  the  same  as  before. 

Consider  the  four  forces  shown  in  Fig.  14  (a).  The  force  polygon  ABCDE  for  these  forces 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  14  (&).  The  line  AE  gives  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant 
R.  Select  any  point  0  and  draw  the  lines  OA,  OB,  OC^  ODj  and  OE  to  the  vertices  of  the  force 
polygon. 

In  the  force  triangle  ABO,  BO  and  OA  represent  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  two  forces 
ho  and  oa  which  balance  Fi,  (The  notation  used  is  explained  in  Art.  42d.)  Select  some  point 
1  on  the  line  of  action  of  Fi  and  draw  the  lines  bo  and  oa  parallel  to  BO  and  OA  respectively. 
The  force  ho  intersects  the  force  Ft  at  the  point  2.  In  the  triangle  BCOj  forces  CO  and  OB  hold 
Ft  in  equilibrium.  At  the  point  2  draw  co  parallel  to  CO  until  it  meets  the  force  Ft  at  3.  In  the 
triangle  CDO,  forces  DO  and  OC  balance  the  force  Fj.  At  the  point  3  draw  do  parallel  to  DO 
until  it  meets  the  force  Fa  at  the  point  4.  At  the  point  4,  draw  eo  parallel  to  EO  until  it  meets 
the  line  of  action  of  oa  at  point  5.     It  should  be  noted  that  forces  eo  and  oa  are  the  only  forces 
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in  the  equilibrium  polygon  which  so  far  have  not  been  balanced  by  equal  and  opposite  forces. 
As  shown  by  the  force  polygon  OABCDE,  these  two  forces  hold  in  equilibrium  the  four  forces 
Fx,  F%,  Ft,  and  F*.  The  force  triangle  AEO  shows  these  forces  to  hold  also  the  resultant  R  in 
equilibrium.  Therefore  a  line  drawn  through  the  point  5  in  tWe  equilibrium  polygon  parallel 
Xo  AE  of  the  force  polygon  gives  the  line  of  action  of  R, 

The  point  0  in  Fig.  14  (6)  is  called  the  pcle;  OA,  OB,  OC,  etc.,  are  called  rays;  and  the  lines 
1-2,  2-3,  etc.,  in  Fig.  14  (a)  are  called  strings. 

Since  0  is  any  point  that  may  be  selected,  it  should  be  taken  so  that  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  solution  of  the 
given  problem  and  never  on  the 
cloeing  line  AE  since  then  the 
strings  oa  and  oe  become  par- 
allel to  AE  and  hence  parallel 
to  each  other.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant of  any  ntunber  of  non- 
concurrent  forces  is  given  by 
the  force  polygon  and  a  point 
on  its  line  of  action  by  the  equi- 
librium *  polygon.  The  force 
polygon  must  first  be  drawn 
and  the  resultant  determined 
in  both  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  closing  side.  The 
pole  0  should  next  be  selected  and  the  rays  drawn,  to  which  the  strings  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon  should  be  made  respectively  parallel.  The  line  through  the  intersection  of  the  first 
and  last  strings  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  in  the  force  polygon  is  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant. 

If  the  force  R  acted  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  system  woijld  be  in  equilibrium  and  the 
forces  would  follow  in  order  around  the  force  polygon.  The  system  in  equilibrium  would  then 
be  forces  Fi,  Fs,  Ft,  and  F^  and  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  acting  through  the  point  5. 
If  the  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  should  be  placed  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  point  5, 

but  still  parallel  to  its  direction  as  shown 
by  the  force  polygon,  the  intersection  of 
oe  and  oa  would  not  fall  on  its  line  of 
action.  We  would  then  say  that  the 
equilibriimi  polygon  did  not  close. 
Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  for  a  given  system 
of  forces  that,  even  if  the  force  polygon 
closes,  the  equilibrium  polygon  may  not 
close. 

When  the  force  polygon  closes  and 
the  equilibriimi  polygon  does  not,  the 
result  is  that  of  couple.  For  such  a  case 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  Fi,  Fj,  F»,  and 
F4  would  not  be  in  the  same  line  of  action  as  the  remaining  force  and  equilibrium  could  not 
result.     Equilibrium  exists  when  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  zero. 

ParaUel  Forces. — The  method  is  the  same  as  shown  for  forces  nearly  parallel  (Fig.  14). 
Fig.  15  shows  the  construction  necessary  to  find  the  resultant  of  the  four  parallel  forces  Fi, 
Fff  Fif  and  F4. 

48&.  Algebraic  Method. — The  resultant  of  any  number  of  non-concurrent  forces 
may  be  found  algebraically  in  the  following  manner:  Resolve  each  force  algebraically  into  com- 
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ponents  Fg  and  Fy,  parallel  respectively  to  X  and  Y  axes.  Then  according  to  Art.  42d,  the  mag- 
nitude of  A  is  given  by  the  equation 

and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  X  axis  is  given  by 

ZFy 

Its  line  of  action  is  found  by  placing  its  moment  about  any  point  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  same  point.  If  the  moment  arm  of  the  resultant 
is  denoted  by  a,  and  the  moment  arms  of  the  several  forces  by  ait  <^*t  ^tc,  then 

Ra  =  FiGi  +  FfjOi  +  etc. 

If  a  force  is  applied  equal  and  opposite  to  R  and  in  the  same  line  of  action,  the  system  of 
forces  will  be  in  equilibrium.  Let  2Af  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  any 
point.     For  equilibrium,  then, 

rF,  =  0         2F,,  =  0         2M  =  0 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  use  horizontal  and  vertical  axes,  for  which  case  the  above  equa- 
tions may  be  written: 

ZH  =  0        27  =  0        2Jlf  =  0 

Problems  in  the  equilibrium  of  non-concurrent  forces  may  be  solved  if  the  number  of 
unknowns  is  not  greater  than  three.  Three  independent  equations  may  be  written,  employing 
the  three  algebraic  conditions  above  stated,  and  solving  these  equations  simultaneously  in  any 
given  case  gives  the  three  unknowns.  It  is  often  convenient  to  use  two  moment  equations  and 
either  ZH  =  0  or  2V  =  0.     A  new  moment  center  must  be  taken  each  time  2Af  =  0  is  used. 

The  three  unknowns  usually  desired  may  be  classed  under  three  general  cases;  namely, 
where  the  following  unknowns  are  required:  (1)  point  of  application,  direction  and  magnitude 
of  one  force  (that  is,  the  force  is  wholly  unknown) ;  (2)  magnitudes  of  two  forces  and  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  these  forces ;  and  (3)  magnitude  of  the  three  forces.  The  first  case  is  nothing  more 
than  the  finding  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  non-concurrent  forces. 

A  special  case  in  the  solution  of  non-concurrent  forces  occurs  when  all  the  forces  considered 
are  parallel.  Then  the  number  of  independent  equations  reduces  to  two  and  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  determine  but  two  unknowns,  namely:  (a)  point  of  application  and  magnitude 
of  one  force;  and  (b)  magnitude  of  two  forces. 
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niustrfttive  Problem. — Find  the  resultant  of  the  three  vertical  forces  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
Since  the  forces  are  all  vertical,  S^T  "-  0,  and  the  resultant  must  also  act  in  a  vertical  direction.     Consider 

downward  forces  positive  and  upward  forces  negative.     The  magnitude  of 
^QQlJj)^  the  resultant  may  be  found  as  follows: 

ft    -  300  +  100  -  200 

«  200  lb.,  acting  down  (since  the  result  is  positive). 

will  be  noticed  that  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  would  make  the 

J}  foroea  in  equilibrium. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  find  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  A. 

Jnnjh  ^^  ^^®  point  of  application  in  this  case  is  meant  a  point  on  the  line  of 

action  of  the  resultant. 

Fio.  16.  <p}jQ  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  the  point  o  is  equal  to 

(300)  (2)  +  ( 100)  (8)  +  (200)  (2)  -  1800  ft.-lb.     The  resulting  force  is  200  lb. 

and  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  finding  how  far  from  the  point  o  the  200  lb.  should  be  placed  to  have  the  same 

e£Fect  as  the  three  loads  shown,  or,  in  other  wordSt  how  far  away  from  o  a  load  equal  and  opposite  to  the  200-Ib. 

resultant  should  be  placed  in  order  to  cause  equilibrium.      Thus,  SAf  «  0  may  be  used  to  find  this  distance. 

1800  ft.-lb.       ft  ,*   .    *.       .  u*    * 
— 5jnr-|7- —  —  9  ft.  to  the  nght  of  o. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  computations  would  have  been  more  simple  if  the  point  x  had  been  selected  instead 
of  the  point  <>— that  is,  the  work  would  have  been  simplified  by  taking  the  origin  on  the  line  of  action  of  one  of  the 
orces.     The  computations  for  that  case  would  be  arranged  as  follows: 

(300)(4)  +  (lOOXlO)  .  XI  ft.  to  the  ri,ht  of  x. 

AVW 
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lUnstntiTe  Problem. — The  beam  AB  (Fig.  17)  is  14  ft.  long  and  loaded  as  shown.  It  is  simply  supported  at 
A  and  C.  (a)  Determine  the  supporting  foroes  due  to  the  three  given  loads,  (b)  Determine  the  supporting  f oroest 
including  the  weight  of  the  beam  which  is  50  lb.  per  lin.  ft 

(a)  £  -  200  +  300  +  400  -  900  lb.,  acting  down. 
F  +  ^1  -  A  -  900  lb. 


2CQ&). 


30Q/b. 


f2i. 


' i 


Fig.  17, 
Origin  at  A: 
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(200)  (4)  +  (300)  (8)  +  (400)  (14)  -  12Fi 
Pi  -  733  lb. 
P   «  900  -  733  -  167  lb. 


(6)  Wt.  of  beam  *  (60)  (14)  -  700  lb. 
A  -  900  +  700  -  1600  lb. 

(200)  (4)  +  (300)  (8)  +  (400)  (14)  +  (700)  (7)  -  12Fi 
Px  -  1142  lb. 
P  -  1600  -  1142  -  458  lb. 


Annpera 


(  P    -  167  lb. 
\  Fi  -  733  lb. 


Annoera 


{;,: 


458    lb. 
1142  lb. 


Fig.  19. 


DlostratlTe  Problem. — ^Find  the  reactions  of  the  roof  truss  shown  in  Fig.  18  for  the  loads  assumed.  Solve  by 
both  the  algebraic  and  graphical  methods.  The  truss  is  fixed  at  A,  Rollers  are  placed  at  H  so  that  the  reaction 
at  the  right  end  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface — ^that  is,  vertically. 

ZAf  «  0.     Origin  at  A. 
(25) 


10,000-^  +  4800  (6) 


50^1  -  0. 
Vt  «  3080  lb.,  acting  up. 


ZV  -  0. 


ZH 


3080  +  Vi  -   10.000  -  0 

Vi  -  6820  lb.,  acting   up. 
0. 

4800  -  Hi  "   0. 

Hi  -  4800  lb.,  acting  toward  the  left. 

Ri  -  \/6920*  +  4800 »  -  8420  lb.,  acting  as  shown. 
Fig.  19  shows  bow  the  reactions  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons.     The  con- 
struction is  as  follows:  Draw  P,  the  resultant  of  the  10,000  and  4800  lb.  loads,  in  the  force  polygon.     Choose  pole 
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O.  Draw  TKys  OA  and  OB.  Draw  stringB  oa  and  oh  so  that  00  passes  through  the  point  of  support  A,  A  being  a 
known  point  in  the  line  of  action  oi  Ri.  Draw  the  doeing  line  oc  of  the  equilibrium  polygon.  Draw  ray  OC  in  force 
polygon  corresponding  to  the  closing  line  oc.  Knowing  Vs  to  be  vertical,  its  magnitude  is  easily  determined.  Ri 
is  the  closing  side  of  the  force  polygon  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Draw  a  line  through  A  parallel  to  £1  of  the  force 
polygon,  thus  giving  the  line  of  action  of  the  left  reaction. 

Fig.  20  shows  how  the  reactions  are  obtained  by  pro- 
ducing the  forces  until  they  intersect.  ^  In  many  cases  the 
intersection  method  cannot  be  used  because  the  point  of 
intersection  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  drawing. 

44.  Center  of  Gravity. — The  center  of  gravity 

of  a  body  is  the  point  through  which  the  resultant 

^    of  all  the  parallel  forces  of  gravity,  acting  upon 

Y    the  body,  passes  for  every  position  of  the  body. 

i      The  resultant  of  any  set  of  these  parallel  forces 

g    of  gravity  is  the  iveight  of  the  body.     If  a  force 

equal  and  opposite  in  direction  to  this  resultant 

is  applied  in  a  line  passing  through  the  center  of 

gravity  of  the  body,  the  body  will  be  in  equilibrium.     A  force  of  gravity  exists  for  each 

particle  composing  the  body.  , 

In  designing  structures  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  deal  with  the  center  of  gravity,  or 

centroid,  of  areas.     The  center  of  gravity  may  usually  be  found  by  some  simple  geometrical 

construction  but  for  irregular  figures  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  area  into  sections  whose 

gravity  centers  may  be  easily  obtained,  such  as  rectangles  and  triangles.     By  treating  these 

sectional  areas  as  a  system  of  parallel  coplanar  forces,  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  found  since 

it  is  the  point  through  which  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  passes  in  whatever  direction 

the  parallel  forces  are  assumed  to  act.     It  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  line  of  action  of  the 

resultant  with  respect  to  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  since  the  intersection  of  the  two 

resultants  so  found  will  give  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  for  all  axes. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a  rectangle  is  evidently  at  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals.     The 

center  of  gravity  of  a  circle  or  regular  polygon  is  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  figure.     To 

find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  draw  a  line  from  each  of  two  vertices  to  the  middle 

of  the  opposite  side.     The  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  bisectors  is  the  center  of  gravity  of 

the   triangle   and   lies   at   a   distance  from   any 

c       9 


vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
corresponding  bisector. 


[<.. — 
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FiQ.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Illustrative  Problem. — A  rod  of  uniform  section,  15  in.  long  and  weighing  10  lb.,  supports  weights  of  5  lb.,  10  lb., 
15  lb.,  and  20  lb.  The  5-lb.  and  20-lb.  weights  are  supported  at  the  ends  and  the  other  two  weights  are  equally 
spaced  along  the  rod  in  the  order  shown  (Fig.  21).     Find  the  point  at  which  the  rod  will  balance. 

The  weight  of  the  rod  may  be  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  its  center.  Taking  moments  about  the  end  at 
which  the  5-lb.  weight  is  hung,  we  have 


Rxo 
R 


6(0)  4-  10(5)  +  10(7.5)  +  15(10)  +  20(15)  -  576  in.-lb. 
5  +  10  4-  10  +  15  +  20  -  60  lb. 
575 


60 


«  9.58  in. 
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IlhuitfmtiTe  Problem. — ^Locate  the  center  of  gravity,  or  eentroid,  of  section  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
Divide  the  figure  into  two  rectangles  and  denote  total  area  by  A.    The  center  of  gravity  of  each  rectangle  ie  at 
its  center.     The  gravity  axis  1-1  may  be  located  by  taking  moments  about  Af  AT,   or 

Ay,  -  (4H  X  >i)(2K)  +  (3  X  H)(K)  -  6.44  in.t 
A  -  (4H  X  M)  +  (3  X  H)  -  3.76  in.« 
6.44 


V» 


3.76 


-  1.46  in. 


The  gravity  axis  2-2  may  be  located  in  a  similar  manner  by  taking  moments  about  ST,  or 


x«  ■■ 


(3H  XH)OH)  -K4  X  HHH) 
3.76 


0.05  in. 


The  intersection  of  axes  1-1  and  2-2  determines  the  eentroid  of  section. 

46.  Moments  of  Forces. — The  moment  of  a  system  of  forces  about  a  given  point  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  composing  the  system  about  the  same  point. 

The  moment  of  a  system 
of  forces  about  a  given  point 
may  be  found  graphically  in 
the  following  manner : 

Let  F,,  F„  Ft,  and  Fa,  Fig. 
23,  be  the  given  (eastern  of 
forces  and  let  k  be  the  point 
about  which  the  moment  is 
required.  Draw  the  force  and 
equilibrium  polygons  as  de- 
scribed in  Art.  43a  and  deter- 
mine the  resultant  R  in  both 
magnitude,  direction,  and  line 
of  action.  The  distance  H  in 
the  force  polygon  is  called  the 

pole  distance  of  the  resultant  R.  Draw  through  k  a  line  parallel  to  R  and  intersecting  the 
strings  oa  and  oe  at  A'  and  B'  respectively.  The  triangles  AOE  and  A'O'E'  are  similar  (sides 
respectively  parallel)  and 

-  =  —  or  Br  =  fl^y 

y      R  ^ 

Therefore 

M  --Rr  --  Hy. 

H  is  measured  in  pounds  to  the  scale  of  the  force  diagram  and  y  is  measured  in  units  of  length 
to  the  scale  of  the  space  diagram. 

For  parallel  forces  the  method  is  the  same  as  given  above. 


Fio.  23. 


REACTIONS 
Bt  Gbobgb  a.  Hool 

46.  General  Considerations. — The  finding  of  the  reactions  of  a  structure  having  two 
points  of  support — such  as  the  simple  beam,  girder  or  truss — is  a  problem  in  the  equilibrium 
of  non-concurrent  forces,  /s  shown  in  Art.  43b,  the  problem  may  be  solved  if  the  number  of 
unknowns  is  not  greater  than  three.  Three  independent  equations  may  be  written  employing 
the  following  tlirce  equations  of  statics: 

2^  =  0  sy  =  0  23f  =  0 

Solving  these  equations  simultaneously  in  any  given  case  gives  the  three  unknowns.  The  three 
unknowns  may  also  be  found  graphically  as  explained  in  Art.  43a. 

Instead  of  the  three  equations  of  statics  as  given  abo>re,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  two 
moment  equations  and  either  ZH  »  O.or  ZF  »  0.  A  new  moment  center  must  be  taken  each 
time  ZM  *»  0  is  used. 

Referring  to  Fig.  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  sLx  conditions  are  needed  in  order  to  completely 
determine  the  two  reactions  Ri  and  Rt\  namely,  their  points  of  application,  their  directions 
2 
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(direction  determined  for  each  reaction  by  the  angle  made  with  the  vertical),  and  their  mag- 
nitudes. Three  of  these  conditions  may  be  determined  by  statics  if  the  other  three  conditions 
are  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  structure  is  supported.  The  three  conditions 
generally  known  are  the  points  of  support  and  the  direction  of  one  of  the  reactions. 

If  there  are  less  than  three  unknown  conditions  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  a  structure 
is  supported,  then  the  structure  is  in  general  unstable  and  will  tend  to  move  bodily  under  the 
applied  loads.  For  example,  suppose  the  supporting  forces  to  have  only  their  magnitudes 
unknown.  Then  unless  the  resultant  of  these  reactions  is  in  the  same  line  of  action  as  the  re- 
sultant of  the  applied  loads,  equilibrium  cannot  exist.  The  structure,  therefore,  will  move 
and  is  termed  unstable. 


Fia.  24. 


Fia.  2$. 


When  one  end  of  a  structure  is  placed  on  rollers,  the  reaction  at  that  end  Is  made  to  act  at 
right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface  since  the  rollers,  if  in  good  condition,  cannot  offer  resis- 
tance to  motion  along  this  surface.  If  a  structure  is  hinged  at  a  support,  the  line  of  action 
of  the  reaction  at  that  support  passes  through  the  hinge.  (A  hinge  generally  is  a  steel  cylin- 
drical shape  of  short  length  and  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  and  called  a  pin.  When  used 
at  a  support  it  rests  upon  a  shoe  which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  support.)  When  a  hinge  is 
placed  at  the  same  support  where  rollers  are  used  (Fig.  25),  the  reaction  is  at  once  deter- 
mined in  both  direction  and  point  of  application. 

Rollers  not  only  cause  a  reaction  to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface  but  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  allowing  structures  to  expand  and  contract  with  changes  in  temperature 
and  thus  prevent  additional  stresses  in  different  members. 

Structures  supported  at  one  end  by  a  tie-rod  should  be  considered  as  having  the  reaction 
at  that  point  fixed  in  direction.  A  tie-rod  is  incapable  of  carrying  compression  or  bending, 
and  thus  the  reaction  which  it  carries  must  act  along  its  axis  and  produce  tension  in  the  rod. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  practice  that  the  point  of  application  of  a  reaction  is  definitely  fixed. 
For  short  beams  which  deflect  but  little  and  which  rest  at  the  ends  upon  steel  bearing  plates 
(inserted  in  order  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  masonry  supports),  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  consider  the  reaction  as  applied  at  the  center  of  bearing,  but  this  assumption  is  by  no  means 
an  exact  one.  For  long  girders,  especially,  the  deflection  would  be  so  great  that  the  center  of 
bearing  would  be  brought  near  the  edge  of  support  and  the  assumption  would  not  hold.  How- 
ever, if  a  pin  bearing  is  used  with  rollers,  a  uniform  bearing  on  the  support  is  ensured.  The 
reaction  is  then  considered  to  pass  through  the  pin  center,  but  this  will  not  be  quite  true  if  the 
pin  is  badly  turned  or  the  bearing  surface  of  the  shoe  upon  which  it  rests  is  imperfect. 

The  method  of  finding  the  reactions  of  restrained  and  continuous  beams  is  explained  in 
Art.  71. 

47.  Determination  of  Reactions. 

47a.  Forces  Parallel. — As  explained  in  Art.  43&,  a  special  case  in  the  solution 
of  non-concurrent  forces  occur  when  all  the  forces  are  parallel.  For  forces  all  vertical  XH  =  0 
is  not  needed,  and  the  number  of  independent  equations  reduces  to  two.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  determine  but  two  unknowns;  namely,  (a)  point  of  application  and  magnitude  of  one 
force;  and  (&)  magnitude  of  two  forces. 

47b.  Forces  Not  Parallel. — Reaction  problems  when  solved  algebraically  will 
generally  be  simplified  by  finding  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  and 
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then  obtainihg  the  magnitude  of  either  reaction  by  computing  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  its  two  components.  With  one  end  on  rollers  and  resting  upon  a  horizontal  surface, 
the  vertical  component  at  that  support  is  the  reaction  required,  and  the  horizontal  component 
is  zero.  With  a  roller  end  resting  upon  an  inclined  surface,  the  reaction  at  that  support  will 
have  both  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  component,  but  there  b  at  once  a  relation  between  them 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  reaction  must  act  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface. 

Reaction  problems  may  also  be  simplified  when 
solving  algebraically  by  resolving  inclined  loads  into 
horizontal  and  vertical  components. 

If  a  load  is  distributed  over  a  considerable  area, 
as  wind  pressure  for  example,  instead  of  being  applied 
at  a  point,  the  resultant  of  this  load  may  be  used  in 
the  reaction  computations  as  a  concentrated  load. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  26,  only  the  resultant  wind 
pressure  P  needs  to  be  considered  and  it  will  act  at 
the  center  of  AC  The  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  P  may  be  found  in  the  following 
convenient  manner: 

Consider  first  the  wind  pressure  acting  on  a  strip  of  roof  surface  having  a  length  AC  and 
a  width  of  one  foot.  Normal  pressure  on  this  strip  »  20  X  AC  »  P^.  Denote  horizontal  and 
vertical  components  of  P»  by  H,  and  V,  respectively.     Then 

^       J12 


^?an  cffruss  50-0^ 

Fia.  26. 


or 


H,  » 


AC 

12(Pn) 


=  12X20 


AC 
Similarly,  V,  =  25  X  20 

Thus,  from  the  above  it  follows  that  these  H»  and  F,  components  can  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  normal  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  by  the  projection  of  the  upper  chord  {AC 
in  this  case)  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  desired  component.  Since  the 
trusses  are  20  ft.  center  to  center,  the  H  and  V  components  of  the  total  normal  pressure  P 
acting  on  the  truss  are  as  follows: 

H  =  //,(20)  =»  12(20)  (20)  =    4,8001b. 
V  =  F,(20)  =  25(20)  (20)  =  10,000  lb. 

Roof  trusses  of  short  span  are  generally  fixed  at  both  ends  to  the  walls  of  the  building, 
thus  becoming  statically  indeterminate  with  respect  to  the  outer  forces.     In  this  case  the  reac- 


Truss  undsr  dead  cmet 
snow  toads.  Reactions 
rerHca/ 

Fia.  27. 


actions  assumed  paraM  h 
wind  had. 


Fio.  28. 


tions  for  the  wind  load  are  determined  separately  from  those  caused  by  the  dead  and  snow 
loads.  Dead  and  snow  loads  cause  only  vertical  reactions  (Fig.  27).  The  wind  load  causes 
the  reactions  to  be  inclined  and  the  horizontal  components  tend  to  overturn  the  walls  of  the 
building.  One  of  two  assumptions  is  usually  made,  either  (a)  that  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  two  wind  reactions  are  equal,  or  (6)  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  reactions  are  parallel 
to  the  resultant  wind  load  (Fig.  28).  a^ 

In  the  following  illustrative  problems,  the  reactions  at  points  shown  thus  Q  are  con- 
sidered to  have  both  a  horizontal  and  vertical  component.  This  symbol  for  a  fixed  end  is 
not  intended  to  represent  a  knife  bearing  but  simply  means  that  the  point  of  application  is 
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determined  and  that  the  reaction  may  act  in  any  direction.     With  rollers  added  to  this  symbol 

a»  here  shown  \\  the  reaction  is  considered  as  deterinined  in  both  direction  and  point  of 
application.     When  solving  algebraically,   the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 

reactions  are  represented  thus:  C^  QQ      Where  the  value  of  Hi  comes  out  negative,  the 


■*$ 


horizontal  component  of  the  reaction  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  assumed. 

For  finding  the  reactions  of  simple  beams  and  trusses,  see  also  illustrative  problems  on  pp. 
15  and  16. 

nitutntiTe  Problem. — A  beam  is  loaded  m  shown  in  Fig.  29.     Find  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  by  both  algebraio 
and  graphioal  methods.     Neglect  weight  of  beam. 

2ff  -  0  .*.  Hi  m.0 

ZJf  -  0         Origin  at  A. 

(«)(«)  +  (20)(22.6)  -  16F«    I   (10)(6)-0 
Fs  »  20. 1  tons,  acting  up,  since  result  is  positive . 
ZF-  0 

10  +  6  +  20  -  29.1  -  Vi 

Vi  "■  0.9  tons,  acting  up. 


njbm 


67bm 


tOlbm' 


31 


i^a 


3f^-^ 


5*» 


-W^. 


^ 


FiQ.  20. 
(If  a  check  on  Vi  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  applying  ZM  —  0  about  B  as  an  origin.) 

In  Fig.  30,  the  force  polygon  is  drawn  for  the  given  forces.  The  forces  are  designated  by  letters  instead  of  by 
weight.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  Hi  ■■  0  or  the  forces  would  not  be  in  equilibrium.  The  force  polygon,  conse- 
quently, becomes  a  straight  line  since  the  forces  are  all  vertical.  AB  -  Fi,  BC  «-  Fs,  CD  ^  Fa,  DB  -  Vt,  BA  •■ 
Vi.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  KK>int  B  until  after  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  drawn.  The  string  od 
intersects  Vt  at  t.    The  string  oa  intersects  Vt  at  k.    The  line  OB  in  the  force  polygon  drawn  parallel  to  ibt  in  the 

equilibrium  polygon  divides  the  line  AD 
into  two  parts,  DB  and  BA^  which 
represent  Vi  and  Vi  respectively,  kt  is 
drawn  in  the  equilibrium  polygon  because 
the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  and  the 
equilibrium  polygon  should  close. 

niastrative  Problem. — Find  the  hori- 
sontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  re-, 
actions  A  and  B,  Fig.  31,  by  the  algebraic 
method.     Neglect  weight  of  beam. 

Considerable  labor  will  be  saved  by 
resolving  the  inclined  forces  into  hori- 
sontal  and  vertical  components  and  using 
these  components  only  in  the  computa- 
tions. The  lever  arms  of  the  horisontal 
components  about  either  point  of  support  is  sero,  leaving  only  the  vertical  components  to  be  considerad  when 
applying  XM  «  0.     Components  are  shown  dotted  in  Fig.  31. 

ZAf  -  0    Origin  at  A. 

■  (17.32)(7)  -  (6)(2)  +  (7.07)(8)  +  (10)(20)  -  15Fi  -  0 
Vi  -  8.36  tons. 
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a^rc 


sqftnormalh 


Wind  on 

terttcal  aur- 
facnSOtb  ^ 


Fig.  31. 
ZV  -  0 


Fig.  32. 


-  17.32  -  5  -f  Fi  -  7.07  +  8.36  -  10  -  0 
Vx  -  31.03  tons. 
ZH  -  0 

7.07  +  ffi  -  10  -  0 

H\  i-  2.93  tons. 

Illnstimtive  Problem. — Compute  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  for  t!ie  truss  shown 
in  Fig.  32  for  the  wind  pressiire  shown. 
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As  explained  in  Art.  476,  the  componente  of  the  total  wind  preuure  may  be  readily  found  m/oIIowb: 

V  -  (20)  (30)  (20)  -  12.0001b. 
H  -  (20)  (15)  (20)  -    6.0001b. 
H'  -     (5)  (20)  (60)  -     6,000  lb. 
XM  -  0.     Origin  at  A 

(5000)^    h  (6000)y  +  12,000(5)  -  307i  -  0 

Vi  -  4920  lb. 
zr  -  0 

4020  +  Vs  -  12,000  -  0 
Vt  -  7080  lb. 
217-0 

6000  +  6000  -  Hi  -  0 
Hi  -  11,0001b. 

Tig.  33  shows  how  the  reactions  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  force  and  equilibriom  polygons.  Sinoe  point  B 
B  ft  known  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  Ru  the  string  oa  is  drawn  starting  from  this  point. 

IDustratiTe  Problem. — Fig.  34  repreeents  a  Howe 
bridge  truss  of  12(V-ft.  span,  with  12  equal  panels. 
Neglecting  the  dead  load  on  the  end  panel  points, 
determine  the  reactions  algebraically  for  a  dead  load 
of  9000  lb. '  on  each  intermediate  panel  point  and  a 
live  load  of  20,000  lb.  on  panel  points  marked  o,  5, 
and  e. 

Reactions  A  and  B  are  both  vertical  sinoe  the 
loads  are  vertical,  which  is  generally  the  case  on  bridge 


^-^ 


K — 


Fig  34. 


trusses.  Then  again,  since  the  panels  are  all  equal  the  algebraio  method  is  by  far  the  more  convenient  one  to 
use.  The  stringess  at  each  end  either  rest  directly  upon  the  abutments  or  upon  end  floor  beams.  In  either  case 
the  load  on  an  end  panel  point  is  fully  carried  by  the  support  beneath,  thus  causing  no  reaction  at  the  other  sup- 
port and  hence  no  stresses  in  the  truss.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  dead  load  on  the  end  panel  points 
in  this  problem.    In  designing  the  details  at  A  and  B.  however,  the  loads  at  these  points  must  be  considered. 

Reactions  A  and  B  each  receive  one-half  the  dead  load,  or  9000  X  5)i  -  40,500  lb. 

Reaction  A  for  the  live  load  is 


(00)^20.000)  -f-  (100)  (20.000)  +  (110)  (20.000) 

120 


(origin  at,B) 


-  (20.000)(00  +  100  +  110)       (20,000)(0  +  10  +  11)       --  ^nn  ik 
120 12 "  ^'^^  **"• 

This  may  be  more  conveniently  calculated  by  obtaining  the  last  equation  directly,  which  means  that  we  take 
the  panel  as  a  unit  of  length.     Thus,  the  B  reaction  for  the  live  load  is 

(20,000)^^  ^12^^^  "  ^^'^^^  ^^-     ^^^^^^^9^  »*  ^> 

Total  reaction  A  -  49,500  +  50,000  -  99,500  lb.    * 
Total  reaction  B  «  49,500  +  10,000  -  59,500  lb. 

XUastrative  Problem. — Find  the  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  of  the  three-hinged  arch, 
Fig.  85,  for  loads  Fi  and  Ft  placed  as  shown;  hinges  at  points  a,  5,  and  c. 

From  ZAf  -i  0  about  the  point  a 

Fi(20)  +  Fi(90)  -  Vj(120)  -  0 
2Fi  +  OFt 


Ft  - 


12 


From  2V 


or 


F,  +  Ff  -  Ft  +  Vx 
lOFi  +  3Fj 


Vi  - 


12 


From  ZfT  -  0 
In  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  U\  and  £f  s.  it  is  neceesary  to  equate  the  sum  of  the  momenta  about  the  oenter 
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hingfi  b  of  all  forces  on  either  side  of  the  hinge  to  sero.     Considering  the  part  of  the  arch  to  the  left  of  the  center 
hinge 

Fi(60)  -  /fi(lOO)  -  Fi(40)  -  0 

3Ki  -  2Fi       2Fi  4-  BFt 


or 


/fi   -  //»  - 
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It  should  be  noted  that  four  independent  equations  have  been  used  to  give  four  unknowns. 

If  tie  rods  should  be  placed  as  shown,  the  tension  in  these  rods  would  be  equal  to  £^i  ■>  Ht,  and  only  vertical 
pressure  would  be  brought  upon  the  supports. 


FiQ.  35. 


SHEARS  AND  MOMENTS 
By  Georob  a.  Hool 

48.  Shear. — Consider  the  forces  acting  on  a  beam  to  be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical components.  Then  the  shear  at  any  section  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces 
acting  on  either  side  of  the  section,  and  is  the  force  which  tends  to  cause  tlie  part  of  the  beam  on 
one  side  of  the  section  to  slide  by  the  part  on  the  other  side.  This  tendency  is  opposed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  material  to  transverse  shearing. 

When  the  resultant  force  acts  upward  on  the  left  of  the  section,  the  shear  is  called  positive^ 
and  when  it  acts  downward  on  the  same  side  of  the  section,  it  is  called  negative.  Since  ZF  «  0 
when  we  consider  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  section,  then  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on 
the  right  of  the  section  must  be  equal  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on 
the  left  of  the  section.  Thus,  it  makes  no  difference  which  side  of  the  section  we  consider,  the 
shear  is  positive  when  the  resultant  on  the  left  is  upward  and  when  the  resultant  on  the  right  is 
downward.  Also  the  shear  is  negative  when  the  resultant  on  the  left  is  downward  and  when  the 
resultant  on  the  right  is  upward. 

At  the  section  a&,  Fig.  36,  the  shear,  since  there  are  no  loads  between  the  section  and  the 
left  support,  equals  the  left  reaction  and  is  positive.  This  is  true  of  any  section  between  the 
left  support  and  the  section '  cd.  The  shear  to  the  right  of  cd  is  negative  and  is  equal  to 
the  right  hand  reaction. 

49.  Bending  Moment — The  bending  moment  (or  moment)  at  any  section  of  a  beam  is  the 
algebraic  sum  ol  the  moments  of  the  forces  acting  on  either  side  of  the  section  about  an  axis 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section,  and  is  the  moment  which  measures  the  tendency 
of  the  outer  forces  to  cause  the  portion  of  the  beam  lying  on  one  side  of  the  section  to  rotate 
about  the  section.  This  tendency  to  bend  the  beam  is  opposed  by  internal  fiber  stresses  of 
tension  and  compression. 
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When  the  resultant  moment  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  clockwise,  the  moment  is  called 
positive,  and  when  it  is  counter-clockwise  on  the  same  side  of  the  section,  it  is  called  negative. 
Since  XM  =  0  when  we  consider  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  section,-  then  the  resultant 
moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  moment 
of  the  forces  on  the  right  of  the  section.  Thus,  it  makes  no  difference  which  side  of  the  section 
we  consider,  the  moment  is  positive  when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  is  clock- 
wise and  when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  right  is  counterclockwise.  Also,  the 
moment  is  negative  when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  is  counterclockwise  and 

when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  right  is  clockwise. 

p 
At  the  section  ah.  Fig.  36,  the  moment  is  ^(x).     It  increases  uniformly  from  the  left  sup- 
port where  it  is  zero  to  the  section  cd  where  it  is  (^j  (o)  ~~4" 

Positive  bending  moment  causes  compression  in  the  upper  fibers  of  a  beam,  and  tension 
in  the  lower  fibers.     The  reverse  is  true  for  negative  bending  moment. 

60.  Shear  and  Moment  Diagrams. — The  variation  in  the  shear  or  bending  moment  from 
section  to  section  for  fixed  loads  may  be  well  represented  by  means  of  diagrams,  called  shear  and 
moment  diagrams.     The  diagrams  are  consthicted  by  laying  off  a  hase4ine  equal  to  the  length 
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of  the  beam  and  marking  off  on  this  line  the  positions  of  the  loads  and  the  reactions.  Positive 
shear  and  moment  at  given  points  should  be  represented  above  the  base-line  and  negative  sh§ar 
or  moment  below  this  line.  Points  are  plotted  vertically  above  or  below  given  points  on  the 
base-line,  and  the  distance  these  plotted  points  are  from  the  base-line  should  represent  to  some 
scale  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  or  moment  at  these  given  points  on  the  beam.  The  line  join- 
ing the  points  plotted  in  this  way  is  called  the  shear  or  moment  line,  depending  upon  whether  a 
shear  or  moment  diagram  is  being  drawn. 

To  illustrate,  in  Fig.  40,  the  ordinate  ob  represents  the  value  of  the  shear  at  the  point 
h  of  the  beam  and  the  ordinate  cd  represents  the  value  of  the  moment  at  the  point  d. 

In  shear  diagrams  for  uniform  loading,  ordinates  need  only  be  erected  at  the  ends  of  the 
beam  and  at  the  points  of  support.  If  concentrated  loads  are  also  applied  to  the  beam,  or- 
dinates must  also  be  plotted  at  their  points  of  application. 

In  moment  diagrams  for  uniform  loading,  ordinates  should  be  erected  and  points  plotted 
at  the  reactions  and  every  foot  or  two  along  the  beam.  If  concentrated  loads  are  also  applied 
to  the  beam,  ordinates  must  also  be  plotted  at  their  points  of  application. 
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If  the  shear  or  moment  lines  are  not  completely  determined  by  the  above  rules,  additional 
points  should  be  taken. 

A  cantilever  beam  is  a  beam  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  end  free  (see  Art.  3,  p.  2). 
The  reaction  at  the  fixed  end  is  indeterminate,  but  the  shear  or  bending  moment  at  a  given  sec- 
tion may  be  easily  found  by  considering  the  loads  between  the  section  and  the  free  end. 


j    Shear  Diagram    j 


Shear  Diagram  j 


Momenf  Diagncim 

Fio.  38. 


Moment  Diagram. 

FiQ.  39. 


Shear  and  moment  diagrams  for  both  simple  and  cantilever  beams  with  various  loadings 
are  shown  in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive.     In  all  cases  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  neglected. 

51.  Maiimum,  Shear. — It  is  always  desirable  in  proportioning  beams  to  know  the  greatest 
or  maximum  value  of  the  shear  in  a  given  case.     The  following  rules  apply: 

1.  In  cantilevers  fixed  in  a  wall,  the  maximum  shear  occurs  at  the  wall. 

2.  In  simple  beams,  the  maximum  shear  occurs  at  the  section  next  to  one  of  the  supports. 
These  rules  can  be  verified  by  examining  the  shear  diagrams  in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive. 
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52.  Maximum  Moment — By  comparing  the  corresponding  shear  and  moment  diagrams 
in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive,  it  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  moment  occurs  where  the  shear 
changes  sign;  that  is,  where  the  shear  line  crosses  the  base-line.  This  could  also  be  shown 
algebraically. 

By  the  help  of  this  principle  it  is  necessary  to  construct  only  the  shear  line  and  observe 
from  it  where  the  shear  changes  sign;  then  compute  the  bending  moment  for  that  section. 
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ninstratiTe  Problem. — Construct  shear  and  moment  diagrams  for  a  20-f t.  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  as  shown  in  Fix.  42.  Also,  find  the  maximum  shear  and  maximum  moment,  and  the  sections  whore  they 
occur. 

lU^tion  A  -  (SgOO)  W+^OOKIO+JB)  ^  ^ 

-  14.2501b. 

Reaction  B  -  13.000  +  16.000  -  14.250  / 

-  14,7501b. 
Shear  at  A  -  0 

Shear  at  section  just  to  right  of  A  ■■  14,250 


Shear  at  a  | 
Shear  at  6 1 
Shear  at  e  | 


to  left  -  14,250  -  (800)  (5)  -  10,250 
to  right  -  10,250  -  4000  -  6250 


to  left  -  6250  -  (800)  (5)  -  2250 
to  right  -  2250  -  4000  -  -  1750 
to  left  -  -  1750  -  (800)  (5)  -  -  5760 
to  right  -  -  5750  -  5000  -  - 10,750 

Shear  at  section  just  to  left  of  B  —  — 14.750 

-  10.750  -  (800)  (6)  -  -  14,750  (check) 

Shear  at  B  -  0. 


We  shall  determine  the  moment  at  points  A,  a,  6,  r  and  B.     Moments  should  also  be  found  at  seotions  2  ft. 
apart  on  this  beam  to  completely  determine  the  moment  curve. 


Moment  at  A 
Moment  at  a 
Moment  at  b  < 
Moment  at  e  •■ 
Moment  at  B 


0. 


(14.250)(5)  -  (800)(5)  (g)  -  61.250. 
(14,250)  (10)  -  (8000  +  4000)  (5)  -  82.500. 
(14,750)(5)  -  (800)(5)  (^)  -  63.750. 
0. 


4<X?0/b.     4C00Jh     SOOpftx 


I  Uni^rm  ythad-^-  tSOOJIx 


Y/y/////jyA^//xy/////y////^^^^ 


'— >|«-5'-->| 
&   YoerfA   I 


The  maximum  shear  ■>  —  14.750  lb.  at  a  sectioa 
just  to  the  left  of  the  right  support. 

The  shear  changes  sign  at  section  b,  consequently 
the  moment  is  a  maximum  at  that  point  «  82,500 
ft.-lb. 

In  some  cases  the  shear  does  not  change  sign  at 
the  point  of  application  of  a  concentrated  load  and  ..^m« 
in  such  a  case  the  position  of  the  section,  where  the  f%^^ 
bending  moment  is  a  maximum,  must  be  scaled  or 
computed  from  the  shear  diagram  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  a  foot. 

68.  Moment  Determined  Graphically.  U2^ 

The  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a 
beam  due  to  concentrated  loads  may  readily 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  force  and 
eqiulibrium  polygons.  The  method  used  is 
the  same  as  that  for  finding  the  moment  of 
a  system  of  forces  about  a  given  point,  de- 
scribed in  Art.  45. 

Let  the  bending  moment  M  be  required 
at  any  section  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  43, 
such  as  the  point  k.     Draw  a  vertical  line 
through  the  section,  cutting  two  sides  of  the 
equilibriimi  polygon,  and  let  the  ordinate 
intercepted  between  these  sides  be  called  r. 
The  intersection  of  these  sides  produced 
gives  the  point  of  application  of  the  re- 
sultant of  the  forces  Pi  and  Ri,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  represented  by  EB  in  the  force 
polygon;  that  is,  Ri  -  P,  =  AJ5  -  Afi  =  EB.     It  should  be  noticed  that  Ri  and  Pi  act  in 
opposite  directions,  and  consequently  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  their  difference.    Let 
this  resultant  be  called  ill  and  its  horizontal  distance  from  k  be  called  z.    Then,  M  «  Rx. 


Momenf  Diagrom 

FiQ.  42. 
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The  triangle  OBE  is  similar  to  the  triangle  which  has  a  base  r  and  an  altitude  x  (sides  res- 

pectively  parallel)  and,  since  EB  is  equal  to  R,  we  have  jj  ^  ^ot  Rx  —  Hr, 

Therefore  the  bending  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is 

M  -^  Hr 

Since  H  is  constant,  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  in  the  span  is  proportional  to  the  vertical 
ordinate  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  at  that  point. 

Suppose  in  the  equilibrium  polygon  3^  in. .»  1  ft.,  and  H  »  2000  lb.,  then  >^  in.  in  the 
equilibrium  polygon  represents  2000  ft. -4b.  That  is,  each  inch  on  the  vertical  ordinate  of  the 
equilibrium  polygon  represents  2000  X  4  »  8000  ft. -lb.  of  bending  moment.  For  instance,  if  a 
vertical  ordinate  at  a  given  section  scales  2.45  in.,  the  bending  moment  of  that  section  under  the 
above  conditions  is  8000  X  2.45  »  19,600  f t.-lb. 
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Fig.  43. 

Inclined  forces  acting  on  beams  should  be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components. 
The  horizontal  components  cause  no  moment  so  that  only  the  vertical  components  need  be 
considered. 

The  graphical  representation  of  bending  moment  at  every  point  in  the  span  can  be  applied 
to  cases  of  uniform  loading,  but  the  construction  is  difficult  and  the  algebraic  method  is  much 
more  simple.  When  a  beam  is  subjected  to  both  uniform  and  concentrated  loads,  it  is  sometimes 
convenient  to  find  the  bending  moment  for  the  concentrated  loads  by  the  graphical  method,  and 
the  bending  moment  for  the  uniform  load  by  the  algebraic  method.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the 
two  moments  at  any  given  section  will  give  the  correct  moment  at  that  section. 

54.  Effect  of  Floor  Beams  in  Bridge  Constroctioh. — Since  bridges  are  frequently  used  to 
connect  factories  and  other  buildings,  the  effect  of  using  floor  beams  in  bridge  construction  on 
the  shears  and  moments  in  the  supporting  girders  or  trusses,  will  be  considered  in  this  book. 
The  principles  involved  apply  to  a  number  of  oth6r  special  cases  in  building  construction. 

Floor  beams  are  ordinarily  riveted  to  the  sides  of  girders.  For  clearness  in  presentation, 
however,  the  floor  beams  will  be  shown  as  resting  upon  the  girders  and  the  stringers  upon  the 
floor  beams  (Fig.  45).  The  shears  and  moments  are  identical  for  the  two  cases.  Girders  are 
usually  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  any  load  coming  upon  the  planking  or  rails  (or  whatever 
the  flooring  may  be)  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  stringers  to  the  floor  beams  and  thence  to 
the  girders,  each  girder  receiving  a  proportional  part.  The  loads  given  in  each  case  will  be  the 
proportional  part  of  the  total  load  considered  which  is  actually  transmitted  to  the  given  girder. 
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Let  F  be  the  proportional  part  of  an  applied  load  which  is  transmitted  to  a  given  girder. 
Ab  shown  in  Figs.  44  and  45  it  will  be  transmitted  at  panel  points  2  and  3.     Panel  point  3  will 

receive  F-  and  panel  point  2  will  receive  F  — or,  in  other  words,  these  panel  points  receive 

the  reactions  of  a  simple  beam  one  panel  in  length,  the  stringers  not  being  continuous  over  the 
floor  beams. 

In  Fig.  45  considering  only  the  applied  load  shown,  the  left  hand  reaction  Ri  equals  F  °  i" 


and  the  right  hand  reaction  Rt  equals  F 


L  -,(a  -h  h) 


f  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 


To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distribute  a  proportional  part  of  the  load  F  to  the  panel 
point  3  and  also  the  proper  amount  to  the  panel  point  2,  and  determine  the  reactions. 

Loadat3  »F- 

Load  at  2-/^^^^:-^ 

F^  (5  +  p) -I- F-(E^5 
Left  hand  reaction  =— = — 


=  F 


ia  +  b) 


(same  as  with- 


out floor  beams) 
Right  hand  reaction  =  f  -  ^^°  /^  ^^ 


=  F 


L 

L  -  (a  +  6) 


Fkxrbeofms^ 
Ehcfofsf^iingeris  j  \ 


I 


Girder 


(same  as 


\p-\ 


Fig.  44. 
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without  floor  beams) 

In  bridges  carrying 
tracks,  the  stringers  and 
rails  are  generally  equally 
spaced  about  the  center 
line  between  girders  or 
trusses.  If  the  bridge  is 
single-track,  a  girder  (or 
truss)  thus  receives  one-half 
the  total  live  load;  that  is, 
the  weight  coming  upon  one 
rail.  The  above  discussion 
applied  directly  to  such  a  case,  the  load  F  being  any  wheel  load  which  may  come  upon  one  rail. 

The  following  statements  may  be  made  pertaining  to  the  effect  of  using  floor  beams.  The 
first  four  statements  refer  to  a  girder  supported  at  one  or  both  of  its  ends.  Statements  5  and 
6  explain  themselves.  The  load  considered  is  the  proportional  part  of  the  floor  load  (live  and 
dead)  which  is  transmitted  to  the  girder  in  question.  Statements  1  and  3  are  of  use  in  designing 
trusses. 

(The  only  load  applied  to  a  girder  between  floor  beams  is  its  own  weight.  This  is  a  uniform 
load  and  can  be  considered  by  itself,  according  to  method  previously  stated.  The  following 
statements  do  not  include  this.) 

1.  Shear  is  constant  between  any  two  adjacent  floor  beams. 

2.  Moment  varies  uniformly  between  any  two  adjacent  floor  beams. 

3.  Moment  at  any  floor  beam  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 

4.  If  no  load  is  applied  in  a  given  panel,  the  moment  at  any  point  in  that  panel  b  the  same 
as  ii  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 

5.  If  a  load  is  applied  in  a  given  panel  of  a  cantilever  girder,  the  moment  at  any  point  in  that 
panel  is  greaier  than  it  would  be  if  the  girder  had  no  floor  beams. 

6.  If  a  load  is  applied  in  a  given  panel  of  a  girder  supported  at  its  two  ends,  the  moment  at 
any  point  in  that  panel  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  girder  had  no  floor  beams. 
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65.  A  Single  Concentrated  Moving  Load. — For  a  single  concentrated  moving  load  the 
maximum  positive  live  shear  on  a  simple  beam  at  any  section  as  A,  Fig.  46,  occurs  when  the 
load  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  section.  This  statement  is  readily  verified  by  considering  how 
the  shear  varies  at  the  section  as  a  load  passes  across  the  beam  from  the  right  to  the  left  support. 
The  left  reaction,  and  consequently  the  positive  shear,  is  increased  as  the  load  P  is  moved  from 

the  right  support  up  to  the  section,  being  greatest  when  the 
load  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  section.  Now  move  the  load  to 
the  left  of  A.  The  shear  is  equal  to  the  difference  btween  the 
left  reaction  and  the  load  P  and,  since  a  load  is  always  greater 
than  either  reaction  (the  load  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
reactions),  the  shear  with  the  load  to  the  left  of  A  is  negative, 
proving  that  the  positive  shear  is  a  maximum  with  the  load  just 
P^^  ^Q  to  the  right  of  the  section.    In  practice  the  load  is  always  placed 

at  the  section.  This  same  line  of  reasoning  might  be  followed 
through  for  negative  shear,  moving  a  load  from  the  left  abutment  to  the  section  and  consid- 
ering how  the  shear  varies  to  the  right  of  the  section.  The  maximum  negative  shear  b  found  to 
occur  when  the  load  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  section.     The  value  of  the  maximum  positive  shear 

X  It   "^  X 

for  the  load  P  is  P  ^  •  and  the  maximum  negative  shear  is  P  — j — 

The  maximum  live  moment  at  A  occurs  with  the  load  at  A,  for  a  movement  to  either  side 
reduces  the  opposite  abutment  reaction  and  consequently  the  moment.    The  maximum  moment 

is  P  2^  (L  -  x).  p 

At  any  point  on  a  cantilever  beam,  such  as  at  A,  Fig.  47,  ^ 
the  shear  is  a  maximum  when  the  load  is  anywhere  to  the  right 
of  the  point.  When  the  load  is  on  the  left,  the  shear  is  zero. 
The  moment  is  a  maximum  at  the  section  when  the  load  is  at 
B  and  equals  P  X  x.  When  the  load  is  to  the  left  of  A,  the 
moment  is  zero. 

Now  consider  a  bridge  girder  supported  at  both  ends  and  carrying  floor  beams.  Required 
the  maximum  live  shear  in  any  panel  as  EFj  Fig.  48.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  load  shown 
is  the  proportional  part  of  the  total  load  in  the  panel  which  is  .transmitted  to  the  girder  in  ques- 
tion. The  shear  is  constant  in  EF  for  any  loading.  Let  V  denote  this  shear.  Then,  when  the 
load  P  is  in  the  panel  EF^  the  shear 

V  =  (left  reaction)  -  (load  at  ^)  =  P  (^-^  -  -) 

QjjLc.......^,  .....J  If  the  load  is  so  placed  that  — y-—  =  -  then  the  shear  in  EF  -  0.    This 

'^     ^     t    T    i     i     t'  P°^^*'  ^  called  the  nevJtral  point  in  the  panel.     A  load  to  the  right 


Fio.  47. 


I      \Oinier 


—-> 


Fia.  48.  rL_J_r  __  r  which  gives  a  =  .  *'^ 

L  p  °  L  — 


of  this  neutral  point  causes  positive  shear  and  to  the  left  causes 
^UpJ^  J  L  negative  shear.      Every  panel  has  a  neutral  point  which  can  be 

found  by  using  the  equation 

a  -\- b      fl__i..._L  _: pb  _ 

P 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  equation  that  the  position  of  the  neutral  point  does  not  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  load  but  simply  upon  the  length  of  panel  and  the  position  of  the  panel  in 
the  span.  The  maximum  positive  shear  in  panel  EF  will  occur  when  the  load  P  is  at  the  panel 
point  P,  since  the  shear  decreases  as  the  load  is  moved  from  that  point  to  the  neutral  point 
where  it  is  zero.  For  the  same  reason  the  maximum  negative  shear  will  occur  when  the  load 
is  at  the  panel  point  E. 

As  stated  in  Art.  54  the  moment  at  any  point  in  a  panel,  as  EF^  for  a  load  P  in  that  panel  is 
less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams,  while  with  the  load  P  outside  of  EFy  the 
moment  is  the  same  as  for  a  simple  beam.  At  the  floor  beams  the  moment  is  the  same  as  if 
there  were  no  floor  beams.     In  designing  structures  maximum  moment  only  is  usually  desired, 


-ter- 
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oonsequently  it  is  sufficient  to  compute  the  moments  only  &t  the  floor  beams  and  to  do  it  juat 
SB  if  there  were  no  floor  beams.  Fig.  49  represents  a  cantilever  (cirder  supporting  floor  be&ms. 
Maximum  shear  in  BP  occurs  when  the  load  is  anywhere  to  the  right  of  F  and  equab  P.  Maxi- 
mum moment  at  any  panel  point,  as  S,  occuts  with  P  at  JS 
1^  and  equals  P  Xx. 
^gg     I      ,      ,      .      ,     t  ^'  ^*'™'8  Uniform  Load. — For  a  moving  uniform  load 

T    T    T    T     T  ~f  g     the  maximum  positive  live  shear  . 

J        on  a  simple  beam  at  any  section  as   [  .  . .  .-.  ^ 

A,  fig.  SO,  occurs  when  the  right  i 

Ls ^ .^        hand  section  of  the  beam  is  loaded   j 

P       -g  up  to  the  point  considered.     This 

ia  seen  to  be  true  when  we  consider 
that  addiitg  a  load  to  the  right  of  A  increases  the  left  reaction  and  therefore  the  positive  shear, 
while  adding  a  load  to  the  left  of  A  increases  the  left  reaction  by  an  amount  lees  than  the 
load  which  is  added,  and  hence  decreases  the  positive  shear.     The  maximum  positive  shear 
at  .A  in  Fig.  SI  for  a  uniform  load  of  w  lb.  per  ft.  «  ^  to  y 

From  similar  reasoning  to  the  above,  the  maximum  n^ative  shear  at  any  section  as  A, 
E^.  50,  is  found  by  loadii^  to  the  left  of  the  point.  Maximum  negative  shear  at  A,  Fig.  52, 
tot  a  uniform  load  of  w  lb,  per  ft.   ■  s  w  ^ — j— — ■  (considering  the  right  hand  reaction). 

wlbotrfyof.               "^^  maximum  moment  at  any  sec-  wbagrfh 

mMmMM/);^^  tion  as  A  occurs  when  the  beam  is  /uHi/  ^^^~— —-—-—— i 

1      ^i     ~              \  loaded,  for  the  addition  of  a  load  any-  A      >}L  _            '       J. 

L._..i!TlVy'~....'.''— 3  where  on  the  beam  will  add  a  positive       1<. '£ ,3 

"  moment  at  the  section.     For  a  load  of 

Fio.  61.               10  lb.  per  ft.,  the  Fio.  S2. 

maximum  M~fiL-x)-  !£(L_^'  .^  {L  -  x){L  ^  L  +  ^)  ^^(x)a^  -  x) 
U  the  section  is  at  the  center  of  the  beam,  the 

"  owL* 


The  above  formulas  for  maximum  moment  give  results  in  foot  pounds,  since  u>  represents 
the  load  in  pounds  per  foot  and  L  the  span  of  the  beam  in  feet.     To  get  inch  pounds,  multiply 

t/h  atrft      ^^  '^  ^^  insert  for  lo  in  the  formulas  the  load  in  pounds  per 
^'^^/M      inch  and  for  L  the  span  of  the  beam  in  inches. 
—               ^i  I  ^'  ^''y  point  on  a  cantilever  beam,  such  as  at  A,  F^.  63, 
[<— X—W       the  maximum  shear  oceurs  for  either  a  full  load  over  the  entire 
T*"''  " ^       length,  or  for  full  load  on  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  the 

°'  ^-  section  and  the  free  end,  and  equals  uw.     The  moment  is  always 

negative  and  the  maximum  moment  occurs  for  the  same  loading  giving 

maximum  iS  =  -s— 

Now  consider  the  case  of  a  uniform  load 
of  w  lb.  per  ft.  on  a  bridge  girder  supported 
at  its  two  ends  and  carrying  floor  beams. 
If  the  girder  is  fully  loaded,  the  load  on  each 
floor  beam  is  wp,  except  on  the  end  floor 
beams  which  cany  J-4  top.  These  end  floor 
beam  loads  are  usually  supported  directly 
on  walla  or  abutments,  and  may  be  neglected 

in  determining  shear  and  moment.    R\,  Fig.  ^"''  ^' 

M,  then  equals  2H  wp  and  Ri  equals  2H  wp.    The  maximum  positive  shear  in  any  panel, 
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such  as  EFf  occurs  when  the  load  extends  from  the  right  to  the  neutral  point  in  the  pane 
(Fig.  66).     Thus 

w(a  -h  by 


maximum  V  = 


2L 


"2? 


In  practice,  the  assumption  is  generally  made  that  for  maximum  positive  shear  in  a  panel, 

all  panel  points  up  to  and  including  the 


<—p--> 


!  rToht loadAwfa-hb) 
\ 


z^/y//////////////////^^^^ 


one  at  the  right  of  the  panel  are  fully 
loaded,  and  the  ones  to  the  left  without 
any  load.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  this 
loading,  but  the  assumption  is  con- 
veninet  and  a  little  on  the  safe  side.  It 
is  obvious  that  ii)  order  for  panel  point  F, 
Fig.  66,  to  have  a  full  load,  the  load  must 
extend  to  the  panel  point  E  and  then  E 
would  have  half  a  panel  load.  A  load  at 
E  would  reduce  the  positive  shear  in  E^^ 

so  by  omitting  this  we  are  on  the  safe  side;  that  is,  we  are  providing  for  a  little  greater  positive 

shear  than  actually  exists.     For  this  loading  the  shear  in  EF  is 

(1+2  +  3) 


FxG.  55. 


6 


The  maximum  negative  shear  is  likewise 


(1  +2) 
6 


(pw) 


(pw). 


The  moments  at  the  floor  beams  are  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  there  wei^  no  floor  beams. 
Maximum  moment  occurs  as  before  for  full  loading  and  is  positive  at  every  point.  The  maxi- 
mum moment  at  a  floor  beam  distant  x  from  the  right  abutment  is  (as  in  a  simple  beam) 

^^  IT        ^\       «?(L  -  xY  _  W      .    J  . 

Fig.  56  represents  a  centilever  girder  supporting  floor  beams.     Maximum  shear  in  EF 
occurs  when  BE  is  loaded  and  equals  i»(6  +  Hp)-     Maximum 
moment  at  E  occurs  for  either  full  loading  or  for  full  load  on 
BE^  and  equals  (in  this  particular  figure), 


w  ft  per  fh 


'^////Ay////////////y///////. 


p(l  +  2  +  3)wp  +  ^Vy^'^vS  =  3p*to 


67.  Influence  Lines. — As  a  load  moves  over  a  beam,  the 
shear  and  moment  at  a  given  section  will  vary.     If  the  value  yvi.  56. 

of  moment  at  any  point  A  is  plotted  as  an  ordinate  at  the  point 

where  the  load  is  applied,  and  this  process  repeated  for  each  position  of  the  load,  the  result  is 
called  an  influence  diagram  for  the  moment  at  point  A ;  and  the  curve  generated  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  all  ordinates  is  called  an  influence  line  for  the  moment  at  point  A.  Similar  lines  may  be 
drawn  for  shear  and  for  deflections.     In  structures,  influence  lines  may  also  be  drawn  for  stress 

intensities  at  a  given  point.  The  curve  gets  its  name  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  for  any  chosen  point,  it  gives  the 
influence  on  a  certain  function  at  that  point,  for  varied 
positions  of  the  load. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  influence  line  for  moment 
— for  a  simple  beam,  for  instance — differs  from  the  moment 
diagram  for  that  beam.  The  moment  diagram  gives  the 
moment  al  any  point  for  one  position  of  the  load ;  while  the 
influence  line  for  moment  gives  the  moment  at  one  point  for 
any  position  of  the  load.  For  each  point  in  the  beam  there  may  be  drawn  an  influence  line, 
but  each  influence  line  is  descriptive  of  but  one  point.    In  Fig.  57  there  is  drawn  an  influence 


Fig.  67. 
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Pab 
line  for  moment  at  A.     The  moment  at  A  b  -7—,  and  that  is  the  value  of  the  ordinate  at  A 

Pxh  ^ 

The  ordinate  at  B  is  -*—  and  is  the  moment  at  A  when  the  load  P  is  at  B. 

Suppose  the  beam  to  have  a  load  of  1  lb.  moving  across  it.     The  ordinate  at  il  is  then  y. 

Usually  influence  lines  are  drawn  for  unit  loads.  The  ordinate  at  B  is  then  the  moment  at  A 
when  a  unit  load  is  placed  at  B,  If  the  load  at  B  is  not  unity,  then  the  moment  at  A  will  be 
equal  to  the  load  times  the  ordinate  at  B  for  the  1-lb.  load. 

If  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  uniform  load,  the  moment  at  A  is  equal  to  the  load  per  foot 
times   the   area   of   the   influence   diagram   for   the   moment  at   A.     In   Fig.  57  this  is 

|i0>-j--L-^jor-^-a6,  which  is  readily  recognized  as  the  moment  at  A  for  a  uniform  load. 

For  a  partial  uniform  loading,  the  load  per  foot  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  influence  diagram 
for  the  loaded  portion  will  give  the  moment  at  A. 
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Influence  lines  for  shear  and  moment  on  cantilever  and  simple  beams  and  girders  are  shown 
in  Figs.  58,  59,  60,  and  61. 

The  influence  line  shows  three  things: 

1.  The  effect  on  the  function  under  consideration  for  a  single  load  at  any  point  on  the 
structure. 

2.  Where  a  single  load  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  or  minimum  effect. 

3.  With  a  uniform  live  load,  the  part  (or  parts)  of  the  structure  which  must  be  loaded  in 
order  to  produce  the  maximum  positive  or  the  maximum  negative  effect. 

Influence  lines  are  not  generally  used  for  determining  values  of  functions  for  simple  beams, 
girders,  or  trusses,  because  the  algebraic  methods  are  more  simple,  but  the  use  of  influence 
lines  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  effect  of  moving  loads  and  in  many  complicated 
structures  the  influence  line  affords  the  simplest  and  best  solution  of  a  problem.  It  is  freely 
used  in  methods  of  analysis;  that  is;  finding  the  position  of  loads  to  give  maximum  shear  or 
moment  or  whatever  the  function  may  be  which  is  under  consideration. 
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68.  Concentrated  Load  Systems. 

68a.  Maximum  Shear  Without  Floor  Beams. — In  order  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  maximum  shear  at  a  given  section  due  to  a  series  of  concentrated  loads  in  a  load  system ,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  find  just  how  the  loads  must  be  placed  in  order  to  give  this  maximum  shear. 

Suppose  the  maximum  shear  is  required  at  any  section  on  a  structure  without  floor  beams, 
such  as  Section  A,  fig.  60.  Place  some  load  just  to  the  right  of  A,  which  for  convenience  we 
shall  call  Pi.  Let  Gi  then  represent  the  sum  of  the  loads  to  the  left  of,  and  including  Pi,  and 
^2  the  sum  of  the  loads  to  the  right  of  Pi.  Also,  let  G  equal  the  total  load  on  the  structure  when 
Pi  is  at  Af  and  6  the  distance  between  Pi  and  the  next  load  to  the  right  which  we  shall  call 

Pt. 

*  Now  suppose  the  system  of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  b  to  the  left  thus  bringing  Pi  to  A. 
The  effect  upon  the  positive  shear  is  first  to  decrease  it  suddenly  by  an  amount  Pi,  after  which 
it  is  gradually  increased.     The  increase  due  to  Gt  may  be  expressed  by 

Gt  h  tan  a  (see  Fig.  60) 

and  the  increase  due  to  Gi  (decrease  in  negative  shear)  may  likewise  be  expressed  by 

Gih  tan  a 
The  net  change  in  shear  due  to  the  entire  movement  is 

Gib  tan  a  -f  GJ)  tan  a  —  Pi 

or 

h 

Pi 


4- 


If  this  expression  is  positive,  then  the  second  position  gives  the  greater  shear  and,  if  negative, 
the  first  position.     For  equal  shears  we  have,  therefore 

G  ^Pi 

L        b 

The  slight  increase  in  shear  due  to  additional  loads  that  may  come  upon  the  structure  from 
the  right  has  been  neglected."  The  above  expression  means  that  to  increase  the  shear  we  move 
to  the  left  provided  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  whole  span  is  greater  than  the  load  at  the 
section  divided  by  the  distance  between  this  load  and  the  next  load  to  the  right. 

Since  the  slight  increase  in  shear  due  to  additional  loads  that  may  come  upon  the  structure 
from  the  right  has  been  neglected  in  deriving  the  above  criterion  for  maximimi  shear,  the  effect 
of  such  loads  must  be  investigated.     If  G'  be  the  total  load  on  the  structure  when  P2  is  at  A, 

then  the  increase  in  shear  when  moving  up  Pj  will  be  somewhere  between  O  y-  —  Pi  and 

C  J  —  Pi.     It  may  be  possible  for   the  first  expression  to  be  negative  and  the  latter  posi- 

G  P 

tive.    Such  a  circumstance  would  result  in  causing  y^  to  be  less  than  -r  for    two    succeeding 

loaids  and  both  positions  would  have  to  be  tried. 

686.  Maximum  Moment  Without  Floor  Beams. — In  order  to  determine  maximum, 
live  moment  at  any  section  of  a  structure  for  a  system  of  concentrated  loads,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  find  the  position  of  the  loads  to  give  this  moment. 
Consider  the  determination  of  maximum  mo- 
ment at  a  section  of  a  simple  beam,  such  as  A,  Fig.  62. 

Let  Pl  =  resultant  of  all  loads  to  the  left  of  A. 
Xl  ~  its  distance  from  the  section. 
P  «  total  load  on  span. 
Xr  —  its  distance  from  right  support. 
X  —  distance  of  section  from  right  support. 

Then  the  moment  at  A  is 


/? 


I 


« 


n 


A 


nil 


-X 


r. 


■''if- 


L 
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Let  the  system  of  loads  be  moved  a  smalt  distiuice  A  to  the  left,  the  distance  being  so  small 
tttat  the  distribution  of  the  loads  will  not  be  changed.     Then  the  new  moment  is 

M=P^S^  (.L-x)  -  PUiL  +  A) 

The  moment  has  increased  by  bo  doing  provided 

P|  (L  -  x)  >  PlA 

or  P  .      Pl 

L^  L-x 
In  oth«r  words,  the  moment  at  a  given  section  will  keep  increasing  by  moving  the  loads  to  the 
left  until  the  s^  of  inequality  ia  changed.     That  is,  the  maximum  moment  is  obtained  when 
with  a  load  to  the  right  of  the  section 

L^  L  -X 
and  with  the  same  load  moved  to  the  left  of  the  section 


During  this  slight  movement  j  passes  the  value  j—^ — 
Thus,  for  maTimiiiii  moment 

L~  L-x 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  moment  will  be  increased  by  moving  the  loads  to  the  left 
parorided  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  whole  span  is  greater  than  the  average  load  on  the 
left  of  the  section.  Thus,  the  moment  at  any  section,  as  A,  will  occur  when  some  load  lies  at 
that  point,  and  that  load  must  be  such  that  when  it  Ues  just  to  the  tight  of  the  section,  the  av- 
erage load  on  the  whole  span  will  be  greater  than  the  average  on  the  left,  while  if  it  Ues  to  the 
left  of  the  section,  the  average  load  on  the  left  will  be  the  greater. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  with  a  load  just  to  the  left  of  the  section,  the  averse  load  on 
the  whole  span  is  just  equal  to  the  averse  load  on  the  left  of  the  section.  This  means  that 
the  moment  which  has  been  increasing  by  moving  the  loads  to  the  left,  will  now  remain  the 
same  until  eoma  load  either  cones  on  the  span,  passes  the  section,  or  goes  off  the  span.  If  a 
load  comes  on  the  span,  the  moment  is  increased  and  the  loads  should  be  kept  moving  to  the 
left.  If  a  load  should  go  off  the  span  before  a  load  reaches  the  section,  then  the  average 
load  on  the  whole  span  is  still  greater  than  the  average  load  on  the  left,  and  the  n 
will  keep  increasing  until  some  load  reaches  the 
section.  Thus  it  follows  from  the  above,  that 
when  the  average  load  on  the  whole  span  ia 
equal  to  the  average  load  on  the  left  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  resulting  moment  is  not  necessarily  s 
maximum.  It  is  a  maximum  only  when  no  load 
comee  on  or  goes  off  the  span  in  the  process  of 
moving  up  the  next  load  to  the  section.  In  euch  ■ 
a  case  the  same  maximum  moment  is  obtained  „      ^ 

for  the  two  loads  in  succession. 

SSc  Mfi'^niiiiTi  Shear  With  Floor  Beams. — The  position  of  loads  to  give  maxi- 
mum shear  in  any  pven  panel  of  a  girder  or  truss  must  first  be  determined  before  the  value  of 
this  maximum  shear  can  be  found.  Let  Fig.  63  represent  a  system  of  concentrated  loads  on  a 
bridge  having  floor  beams.  Suppose  the  maximum  shear  from  the  bve  load  is  required  in 
panel  he.  Let  O,  be  the  total  load  on  the  bridge  to  the  left  of  the  panel  in  question,  0,  the  sum 
of  the  loads  in  the  panel  be,  and  O  the  total  load  on  the  span.  Also  let  x  equal  the  distance  from 
0  to  the  right  abutment,  and  zi  the  distance  from  Ot  to  the  point  c. 
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Then  the  shear 

--      Gx      G^i      ^ 

L         p 
Let  the  ajratem  of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  A  to  the  left;  then  the  new  shear  is 

„,      G(x  H-  A)      Gtjxt  -f  A)      ^   • 
L  p 

The  shear  has  been  increased  by  the  operation  provided 

G(x  H-  A)      Gt(x2  +  A)      ^  ^Gx     Gtxt      ^ 

L  p  Li  p 

or  • 

L>  p 

The  above  expression  means  that  to  increase  the  shear  we  move  to  the  left  if  the  average 
load  per  foot  on  the  whole  span  is  greater  than  the  average  load  in  the  panel  in  question,  and 
vice  versa.  Hence,  we  find  that  the  maximum  shear  in  the  panel  will  occur  when  some  load 
is  at  the  panel  point  at  the  right  of  the  panel,  and  that  load  must  be  such  that  when  it  lies  just 
to  the  right  of  the  panel  point,  the  average  load  on  the  whole  span  will  be  greater  than  the  aver- 
age in  the  panel,  while  if  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  panel  point,  the  average  load  in*  the  panel  will 
be  the  greater.     More  thian  one  maximum  may  be  found  under  each  set  of  heavy  loads. 

68t2.  Maximum  Moment  With  Floor  Beams. — As  shown  in  Fig.  61,  the  moment 
between  floor  beams  is  always  less  than  if  there  were  no  floor  beams.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compute  the  maximum  moments  at  the  floor  beams  and  to  do  it  as  if  there  were  no  floor 
beams. 

58e.  Absolute  i^^^'mim  Moment — When  a  series  of  concentrated  loads  passec 

p  p  p         pop  <>v6r  a,  structure  without  floor  beams,  the  bending  moment 

I'  I*  I  ■*   !     p    V^    I  ^  under  a  given  wheel  load  will  vary  and  will  be  a  maximum 

T  T     !     T      Y      ▼ when  the  wheel  is  near  the  center  of  the  beam.     There 

I      I  A  will,  consequently,  be  a  maximum  moment  considering  each 

—y  --->|     M^ X  — >l  wheel  load  and  the  greatest  of  these  moments  is  called  the 

^ ->|  ahsclvU  maximum  momerU, 

Suppose  the  maximum  moment  is  required  at  the  load 
Ps,  Fig.  64|  as  the  load  system  passes  over  the  span.     Let  R 
equal  the  resultant  of  all  the  loads  on  the  span  when  Pi  is  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
beam.     The  moment  at  Pi  is 

XV 

Ml  —  R-S-  ^  (moments  of  loads  Pi  and  P%) 

JLj 

In  order  for  Ms  to  be  a  maximum,  xy  must  be  a  maximum;  that  is,  x  must  equal  y.  In 
other  words,  the  center  of  the  beam  must  be  half  way  between  Pi  and  R.  Thus,  the  method 
of  determining  the  maximum  moment  under  any  one  of  the  concentrated  loads  is  to  place  the 
loads  so  that  the  load  in  question  is  near  the  center  of  the  beam  and  then  find  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  of  the  loads  which  are  on  the  span.  (It  is  more  convenient  to  move  a  line  repre- 
senting the  length  of  the  beam  tdan  it  is  to  move  the  loads.)  The  beam  should  then  be  placed 
so  that  its  center  will  come  midway  between  R  and  the  load  in  question,  and  the  maximiun 
moment  at  the  load  computed.  The  maximum  moment  should  next  be  found  at  each  of 
the  heavy  loads  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  The  greatest  moment  will  be  the  absolute 
maximum. 

SIMPLE  AND  CANTILEVER  BEAMS 

By  Walter  W.  Clifford 

59.  General  Method  of  Design. — The  maximum  bending  moment  and  maximum  shear 
in  a  beam  should  first  be  computed  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Then  the  problem  in 
the  design  of  beams  is  to  select  one  of  such  section  that  the  maximum  unit  stresses  induced  in 
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FxQ.  66. 


the  beam  will  be  satisfactory  and  will  not  exceed  the  allowable  working  stresses.  Formulas 
for  unit  stresses  are  used,  one  in  terms  of  maximum  moment  and  the  other  in  terms  of  maximum 
shear. 

60.  Bending. — When  a  beam  supported  at  each  end  deflects  under  a  load,  the  upper  fibers 
shorten  and  the  lower  fibers  elongate.     In  a  simple  beam,  therefore,  the  upper  fibers  are  in  com- 
pression and  the  lower  fibers  in  tension.     With  a  cantilever  beam  the 
reverse  is  true. 

Elgs.  65  and  66  show,  much  exEiggerated,  the  effect  of  bending  on  a 
simple  beam  and  cantilever  beam  respectively.     The  full  lines  represent  p^^  q^ 

the  position  of  the  beam  before  bending  and  the  dash  lines  after  bending. 
In  each  beam  there  is  a  horizontal  plane  or  section,  perpendicular  to  the 
elevations  shown,  in  which  the  fibers  neither  elongate  nor  shorten. 
This  is  called  the  neutral  plane.  The  line  of  intersection  of  the  neutral 
plane  with  a  vertical  cross  section  is  called  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section. 

61.  Fondameiital  Beiiding  Formula. 

61a.  Assumptions. — In  order  to  get  an  expression  for  fiber 
stress  in  terms  of  bending  moment,  certain  assumptions  must  be  made. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  a  plane  cross  section  before  bending  remains  a  plane  after  bending — 
that  is,  the  two  planes  shown  in  Fig.  67  by  the  full  heavy  lines  remain  planes  when  they 
assume  their  dotted  positions  after  bending.  Above  the  neutral  axis  the  planes  move  toward 
each  other  an  amount  varying  uniformly  from  the  neutral  axis  to  a  maximum  at  the  top  of  the 

sections.     Below  the  neutral  axis  they  move  away  from 
each  other  in  a  similar  manner.     This  assumption  is  shown 
'A'    by  tests  to  be  true  within  the  precision  of  ordiniary  struc- 
-4   tural  work. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  stress  varies  as  deformation. 
This  is  also  borne  out  by  experiments  within  working  limits 
(see  Art.  19). 

From  the  first  assumption  it  follows  that  deformation  varies  from  the  neutral  axis  to  a 
maximum  at  the  outside  fiber,  and  from  the  second  assumption  it  follows  that  the  stress  varies 
in  the  same  way.  There  is,  therefore,  uniformly  varying  compression  on  one  side  of  the  neutral 
axis  and  uniformly  varying  tension  on  the  other.  The  moment  of  this  compression  and  tension 
constitutes  the  resisting  moment. 

In  standard  treatises  on  mechanics  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  above  assumptions  that  the 
neutral  axis  in  homogeneous  beams  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section. 

61&.  Derivation  of  Fonnula. — The  ''unit"  stress  diagram  for  any  section  of  a 
beam  is  given  in  Fig.  68,  and  shows  the  unit  stress  to  vary  uniformly  from  the  neutral  axis. 
If  the  fiber  stress  at  the  outside  fiber,  distant  c  from  the  neutral 
axis,  be  denvted  by  /,  then  the  fiber  stress  at  any  point  distant  x 

from  the  neutral  axis  is  -  / ;  and  the  moment  about  the  neutral 

c 

axis  of  the  stress  on  an  infinitely  small  area,  distant  x  from  the 


Fia.  67. 


afx\ 


and  the  moment  for  the 


diagram 
Fxo.  68. 


neutral  axis,  is  a  •  —  /  •  x,  orM. 

^     / 
whole  section  is  Af  =  -  2ax*. 

c 

The  term  2  represents  summation  and  the  quantity  Sax*  means  the  sum  of  the  products 

obtained  by  multiplying  each  infinitesimal  area  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 

neutral  axis.    In  rectangular  sections,  c  =  o' 

61c.  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  quantity  'Sax*  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  section  about  the  neutral  axis,  and  is  denoted  by  /.  The  general  term  moment  of  inertia^ 
however,  refers  to  any  axis  so  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  section  with  respect  to  an  axis  may  be 
defined  as  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  infinitesimal  area  of  the  section 
by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  given  axis.     Values  of  /  for  various  sections  are  given 
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:  the  formula  of  the  pracediDg  artide 


which  is  tha  general  fonnula  for  resisting  moment  in  beama.     -  is  called  the,«ecti<m  modutut. 

ild.  Design  of  Wooden  Beams  for  Bloment. — From  the  standpoint  of  moment 
oomputation  the  wooden  beam  is  Amplest.  It  is  homogeneous  and  of  rectadgular  section. 
The  "total"  stress  diagram  is  therefore  similar  in  shape  to  the  "unit"  stress  diagram,  (compare 
Flga.  68  and  89).     /  for  a  rectangle  is  -j^.     Substituting  this  in  the  general  formula, 


WIT)      "■* 

^^     j_         _  _  ^^        pi«Hlan  wxuli  the  total  teuion  (Fi 


12       /W  ,„ 


eif 


i(Fi«.  M)  <bC  -  r  -  6- 


.i 


Fio.  69.' 


ShMT 
-Wood  boam. 


3    2' 

uii»  betwecD  tba 
W  3d      /M< 


Mn  of  iTBTity  ol  the  two  tri*iial«a,  or  y '    Thea  If  • 

To  design  a  wooden  beam  for  moment  the  only  procedure 
neceesary  is  to  substitute,  in  the  formula  M*  —  -j~,  the  allowable  fiber  stress  and  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  (since  the  reaistiog  moment  must  equal  the  external  beading  moment) 
and  choose  values  of  b  and  d  which  will  make  bd}  equal  to  or  greater  than  -^ ,  Some  hand- 
books give  the  allowable  bending  momenta  and  section  moduli  for  drossed  timber  (see 
Sect.  2,  Art.  2a). 

Ytom,  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  homogeneous  reotangulai  beams  in 
moment  varies  as  the  square  of  the  depth  and  as  the  firvt  power  of  the  breadth. ' 

U«.  Dasign  of  Steel  Beams  for  Moment. — Steel  beams  are  most  commonly 
/  or  channel  shape.  The  bulk  of  the  metal  is,  for  economy,  at  the  top  and  bottom  where  it 
will  have  lugher  fiber  stresses.  The  "total"  stress  diagram 
for  these  sections,  instead  of  beii^;  the  same  shape  as  the 
"unit"  stress  diagram,  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  70.  Hand- 
boot^  giving  the  properties  of  standard  Steel  sections  are  ' 
published  by  steel  companies  and  are  universally  used  (see 
chapter  on  "Steel  Shapes  and  Properties  of  Sections"  in 
Sect.  2). 

Blf,  DeslgnofCait-iron  Beams  for  Moment. 
Cast-iron  beams,  as  such,  are  almost  never  seen.  In 
the  common  uses  of  cut  iron,  such  as  bases,  covers,  etc., 

various  parts,  and  often  the  whole  must  be  deigned  as  a  beam.  This 
is  done  by  the  general  formula  /  =  —p.  Such  sections  are  usually 
-  irregulM  in  shape  and  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
must  be  computed. 

Computations  for  locating  the  center  of  gravity  are  explained  in 
Art.  44. 

81ii.  Moment  of  Inertia   of    Compound    Sections. — Hie 

following  rule,  developed  in  treatisee  on  mechanics,  applies  to  any  area: 

Via.  71.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  an  area  with  respect  to  any  axis  equals  the 

moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  a  p^aliel  axis  through  the  center  of 

gravity,  plus  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  given  area  by  the  square  of  the  distance 

between  the  two  parallel  axes.     Expressed  by  formula  /■  ••  I  ■\-  Ax'',     finding /for  a  built-up 

section  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  dividing  the  section  into  simple  geometrical  areas,  or  areas 
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for  which  properties  can  be  obtained  from  a  handbook,  and  then  finding  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  each  of  these  areas  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  entire  section  by  applying  the  above  rule. 
A  summation  of  the  moment  of  inertias  so  found  gives  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  section. 
For  example,  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cast-iron  section  shown  in  Fig.  71|  divide 
the  section  into  two  rectangles  as  shown. 

bd»  _  (4)(1)(1)(1) 

12  12 


/  for  the  upper  rectangle  is 


=    0.33 


/  for  the  lower  rectangle  is 


(1)(4)(4)(4) 
12 


Ax  I*  for  the  upper  rectangle  is  (4)  (1.25)' 
Axt*  for  the  lower  rectangle  is  (4) (1.25)* 

/  of  entire  section 


»    5.33 

=  6.25 
-  6.25 
=  18. 16  in.* 


62.  Bending  Formulas  for  Concrete. — In  concrete  beams  the  general  principles  are  the 
same  as  for  wooden  beams  but,  on  account  of  the  combination  of  materials,  the  neutral  axis 
is  not  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  concrete  section.  The  assumption  will  be  made  in  deriving 
formulas  for  concrete  beams  that  the  concrete  takes  no  tension.  This  assumption  is  not  strictly 
true,  but  the  error  is  slight  and  on  the  safe  sid&  In  the  early  stages  of  loading  all  the  concrete  on 
the  tension  side  takes  tension  but  as  the  loading  increases,  the  concrete  cracks.  The  cracks 
start  at  the  bottom  of  beam  and  extend  toward  the  neutral  axis. 

Refming  to  Fig.  72,  let  As  and  Ac  represent  the  deformations  of  the  steel  and  concrete 
respectively,  as  shown. 

d-1d      U_      1-ifc 


Then 


Therefore     -—  = 


Ac 

A£ 

Ac 


If  we  let 


then 


1  -* 


m 
n 

—  or 

and 
n 

w  +  n 


Fig. 


The  depth  of  the  neutral  axis  is  therefore  dependent  only  upon  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of 
elasticity  and  the  fiber  stresses  of  the  steel  and  concrete. 

The  arm  of  the  resisting  moment  is  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  concrete  stress  to  the 
center  of  the  steel,  or 

Jd^d-'^ 

Ilie  ratio  of  steel  area  to  total  area  is  called  p.  The  total  compressive  stress  ib  b  X  hd 
X  -^  and  the  total  tension  is  pbdf,.  The  allowable  resisting  moment  is  therefore  hkd  'K*jd  or 
pbdftjd — ^that  is, 

according  as  to  whether  the  steel  or  concrete  is  the  weaker.  It  is  obvious  that  good  design  will 
make  the  two  moments  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  or  }ifj^hd}  »  fnPJhd^t  whence 

^    V. 

Values  of /«,  /•  and  n  are  assumed  for  concrete  design  and  from  these  k,  j,  and  p  can  be  computed 
by  using  the  above  formulas.  Then  by  placing  the  term  for  internal  moment  equal  to  the  actual 
external  bending  moment,  values  for  h  and  d  can  be  selected  to  satisfy  the  equation.  The  area 
of  steel  is  equal  to  p6<i  and  suitable  rods  can  be  selected  to  give  the  required  area.  The  co- 
efficient of  M*  in  the  term  for  the  resisting  moment  (ic,  p/«j  and  }ifj^)  is  a  constant  for  any 
selected  values  of  /«,  /«  and  n,  and  is  usually  denoted  by  K.  Table  giving  the  value  of  JT  as 
well  as  values  of  k  for  various  stresses  is  shown  on  p.  150. 
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For  investigating  concrete  beams  already  designed,  the  formulas  may  be  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing fortn: 

A, 


V   = 


bd 


k   =  V2pn  -h  {pny  —  pn 


3    = 


M 

M         . 
or/. 


K;W« 


2/. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  /«  =  16,000,  /«  »  6«50  and  n  =  15,  and  for  other  values 

^ving  the  same  ^,  the  formula  /  —  -r-v^  ajs  used  for  wooden  beams  is  true  within  lessthan  1%, 

and  gives  an  easily  remembered  method  for  the  design  of  simple  concrete  beams  knowing 
p  s  0.0077.     But  is  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  merely  a  mathematical  coincidence 
that  the  simple  beam  formula  applies  since  the  error  increases  greatly  with  other  unit  stresses. 
63.  Shear. 

68a.  Vertical  Shear. — Consider  a  beam  with  a  single  concentrated  load  at  the 
center  and  cut  away  the  left-hand  third  of  the  beam,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73.     By  the  principles  of 

statics  the  internal  forces  acting  on  the  section  cut  must  balance  the 
external  forces  acting  on  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  beam.  It  will 
be  seen  that  C  and  7,  the  resultants  of  the  compressive  and  tensile 
stresses  respectively  acting  on  the  section,  do  not  satisfy  the  condi- 

I"  tions  of  equilibrium  and  there  is  required  in  addition  the  vertical 

shear  F.     In  other  words,  each  vertical  section  must  resist  the  ex- 
ternal vertical  shear  at  that  section. 
^®'  ^'"  686.  Horizontal  Shear. — It  is  quite  evident,  and  easily 

demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  if  a  beam  be  made  of  boards  laid  flat  one  on  another,  and 
then  loaded,  it  will  assume  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  74.  This 
demonstrates  that  a  horizontal  shear  or  force  acts  along  the  fibers 
of  a  solid  beam  at  different  depths  tending  to  cause  movement  on 
horizontal  planes.  This  longitudinal  shearing  stress  is  due  to  the 
change  of  horizontal  fiber  stresses  along  a  beam.  For  example,  if 
AC  and  BD  in  Fig.  75  are  the  ''unit''  stress  diagrams  at  two  sections, 
a  unit  distance  apart,  the  cross-hatched  area  evidently  represents 

a  difference  in  stress  to  be  resisted  by  the  beam  in  horizontal  shear.  It 
is  evident  that  a  force  is  induced  at  every  longitudinal  layer  tending  to 
slide  it  past  the  next  section  above  it;  and  this  sliding  or  shearing  force, 
which  increases  at  every  layer,  attains  its  maximum  intensity  at  the  neutrid 
axis. 

68c.  Shear  Variation  in  Wooden  Beams. — The  intensity  of  shear 
along  a  vertical  cross-section  for  a  rectangular  beam  varies  as  the  ordinates 
to  a  parabola,  as  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  69.     The  maximum  intensity  is 
f^  times  the  average. 

VQ 

The  intensity  of  shear  at  any  point  in  a  beam  is  given  by  the  general  formula  v  =s  -^,  in 

which  Q  is  the  statical  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  of  that  portion  of  the  crossHsection  Ijring 
either  above  or  below  (depending  upon  whether  the  point  in  question  is  above  or  below  the  neu- 
tral axis)  an  axis  drawn  through  the  point  in  question  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis.  The  deriva- 
tion of  this  formula  is  given  in  standard  text  books  on  mechanics.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
that  the  values  for  v  so  computed  will  fall  on  a  parabola  for  a  rectangular  section. 

9Sd,  Shear  Variation  in  Steel  Beams. — In  a  steel  I-beam  most  of  the  tensile  and 
compressive  stresses  are  taken  by  the  flanges.     From  consideration  of  the  "total"  stress 
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VQ 
distribution  (Pig.  70)  and  from  use  of  the  formula  v  —  -j-j- ,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little 

difference  between  the  intensity  of  shear  at  the  inner  edge  of  flange  and  at  the  neutral  axis. 
The  ''total''  shear  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  In  steel  beams  the  shear  is  assumed  as  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  web.  This  assumption  greatly  simplifies  computations,  and  is 
not  seriously  in  error. 

63e.  Shear  Variation  in  Concrete  Beams. — The  variation  of  shear  in  a  concrete 
beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  assuming  the  concrete  to  take  no  tension.  The  upper  half  of  the 
diagram  is  a  parabola  as  for  the  homogeneous  rectangular 
beam.  The  shear  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  steel  is  con- 
stant since  no  tension  exists  between  these  points.     The 

y 
maximum    intensity  of  shear  is  r  =  j-r^     The  shear  dia- 


■A 


Section       diagram  diagram 

Fia.  76. — Concrete  beam. 


Fig.  77. 


gram,  assuming  the  concrete  to  take  tension  for  a  short 
distance  below  the  neutral  axis,  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  The 
break  in  the  curve  is  at  the  top  of  the  tension  cracks  in  the 
concrete. 

63/.  Relation  BetweeQ  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Shear. — At 
any  point  in  a  beam  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  is  eq^^al  to  the 
intensity  of  the  vertical  shear.  This  may  be  seen  by  considering  an 
infinitesimal  cube  from  any  part  of  a  beam.  The  moment  of  the  vertical 
shears  must  equal  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  shears  for  eqmlibrium. 
Therefore  the  intensity  of  the  shears  must  be  equal  and  the  general  formula 
and  diagrams  previously  given  are  true  for  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  shear. 

63(7.  Bond  in  Concrete  Beams. — Bond  in  beam  rods  is  a  special  case  of  horizontal 
shear,  being  the  horizontal  shear  on  the  surface  of  the  rods.     As  noted  in  a  previous  paragraph 

Y 
the  maximum  intensity  of  shear  in  a  concrete  beam  \&  v  ^  rr^     This  is  the  value  from  the 

neutral  axis  to  the  steel,  and  the  total  bond  for  a  unit  of  length  must  evidently  be  equal  to- this 

Y 
value  multiplied  by  6.     The  unit  bond  is  therefore  -ri  divided  by  the  entire  surface  of  all  the 

rods  per  unit  of  length,  or 

Y 
Xojd 
(See  Notation  in  Appendix  ^4.) 

63^  Iftinimom  Bar  Spacing  in  Concrete  Beams. — Spacing  of  reinforcing  bars 
must  evidently  be  such  that  the  concrete  on  a  horizontal  section  through  the  center  of  the  rods 
can  take,  in  shear,  the  amount  of  the  bond  on  the  lower  half  of  the  bars.  Practical  considera- 
tions as  noted  under  "Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs,"  and  "Concrete  Detailing"  in 
Sect.  2  call  for  a  wider  spacing  than  determined  by  theory. 

64.  Diagonal  Compression  and  Tension. — It  is  proved  in  treatises  on  mechanics  that  if  / 

represents  the  intensity  of  horizontal  fiber  stress  and  v  the  in- 
tensity of  vertical  or  horizontal  shearing  stress  at  any  point  in  a 
beam,  the  intensity  of  the  inclined  stress  will  be  given  by  the 
formula  /  i 

t  =2±\^-^+^ 
'      lJ/7e9  of naxavum  cofnvns^cn  #•,..  «       <«<•  i 
Urns  of  maximum  fenaion       ^nd  the  direction  of  this  stress  by  the  formula 

""•  '«•  tan  2K  =  |" 

where  K  is  the  angle  of  the  stress  with  the  horizontal.  These  two  formulas  are  general  and 
apply  when/  is  either  tension  or  compression.  The  formula  for  K  shows  that  two  values  of  K^ 
differing  by  90deg.,  will  satisfy  the  equation;  that  is,  at  any  point  maximum  compressive  stress 
and  maximum  tensile  stress  make  an  angle  of  90  deg.  with  each  other.  Fig.  78  shows  approxi- 
mately the  directions  of  the  maximum  stresses  for  a  uniformly  loaded  beam. 
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The  following  statements  may  be  verified  by  using  the  above  formulas: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  a  simply  supported  beam  where  the  shear  is  a  maximum  and  the  bending 
moment  a  minimum,  the  stresses  lie  practically  at  45  deg.  to  the  horizontal  throughout  the 
entire  depth  of  beam. 

.   (6)  At  the  section  of  maximum  moment,  the  shear  is  zero  and  the  stresses  are  horizontal. 

The  fundamental  bending  formula — in  other  words,  the  common  theory  of  flexure — ^is  seen 
to  give  the  unit  fiber  stress  correctly  at  the  important  section  of  maximum  moment  and  also  for 
the  extreme  fibers  in  other  sections,  since  at  these  points  the  shear  is  zero.  Where  the  shear  is 
not  zero,  an  inclined  stress  is  the  result  and  the  flexure  formula  gives  only  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  this  stress — ^namdy,  the  fiber  stress. 

In  homogeneous  beams  of  rectangular  section,  the  diagonal  stresses  are  not  of  importance, 
but  in  steel  beams,  especially  in  the  caae  of  built-up  plate  girders,  the  web  is  thin,  and  although 
of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  diagonal  tension  near  the  end  of  beam,  (acting  at  approximately 
45  deg.  with  the  neutral  axis)  is  often  not  stiff  enough  to  take  the  diagonal  compression  without 
buckling.     For  this  reason  stiffener  angles  are  used  in  plate  girders  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  52). 

In  concrete  beams,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  is  amply  strong  in  compression  but  weak 
in  tension.  Stirrups  are  therefore  added  to  assist  in  taking  this  tension,  and  main  steel  is  bent 
up  near  the  supports.  From  Fig.  78  it  is  evident  that  shear  reinforcement  in  concrete  beams 
would  be  at  various  inclinations,  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  but  this  is  not  practical. 
The  design  of  web  reinforcement  is  discussed  in  Sect.  2,  Art.  34.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  part  of  the  horizontal  reinforcement  should  always  continue  through  to  the  end 
of  the  beam  in  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  high  tensile  stresses  near  the  end  of  beam  where 
shear  is  a  maximum.  The  steel  stress  must  be  kept  low  enough  so  that  large  cracks  will  not 
develop  in  the  concrete. 

66.  Flange  Buckling. — The  top  flange  of  a  steel  beam  is  in  effect  a  column  although  it  is 
stronger  than  a  column  standing  alone  because  of  its  connection  with  the  web.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  its  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  be  limited  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  a  column,  if 
full  working  stress  is  to  be  used  in  design.  It  is  usually  specified  that  a  beam  must  be  supported 
laterally  at  distances  not  exceeding  20  times  the  flange  width  or  the  allowable  fiber  stress  must 
be  reduced.  The  reduction  is  usually  specified  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  modification  of  the 
formula  for  columns.  light  ties  or  trussing  may  be  used  to  hold  the  top  flange,  or  the  flange 
may  be  stiffened  with  a  plate  or  a  channel. 

€6.  Deflection. — The  general  formula  for  deflection  is  derived  in  treatises  on  mechanica. 
From  the  general  formula  are  developed  the  following  formulas  for  homogeneous  beams; 

5    Wl* 
Simple  beam  uniformly  loaded — Max.  deflection  -^^  -^  at  the  center. 

1   Wl* 
Simple  beam  with  concentrated  load  in  the  center — j^  -=77  at  the  center. 
^  4S  EI 

1  Wl* 
Cantilever  with  uniform  load — 5  -^tf  at  the  end. 

1  Wl* 
Cantilever  with  load  at  the  end — 5  -=^7  at  the  end. 

o  Jill 

All  terms  must  be  in  inches  to  give  deflection  in  inches. 

Formulas  for  other  cases  may  be  found  in  the  steel  manufacturers'  handbooks.  J.  B.  Kom- 
mers,  in  the  Engineering  Newe-Recard  for  Jan  2,  1919,  gives  a  very  interesting  method  for  com- 
puting ''Beam  Deflections  under  Distributed  or  Concentrated  Loadings.'' 

Deflection  of  supports  for  plastered  ceilings  is  commonly  limited  to  o^th  of  the  span. 

Denection,  or  stiffness  required,  often  limits  plank  floors.     Steel  beams  supporting  machines 
frequently  have  to  be  designed  for  deflection. 

Deflection  seldom  needs  to  be  computed  for  reinforced  concrete  beams  on  account  of  their 
great  stiffness.  G.  A.  Maney  in  a  paper  before  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  presented  the  following  formula  for  the  deflection  of  a  reinforced 

concrete  beam  of  whatever  shape: 

I* 
D  «  c  J  (e.  +  ««) 
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Where  D  =  maximum  deflection  (inches). 
I  =  span  (inches). 
d  »  depth  of  beam  to  the  center  of  the  steel  (inches). 

6e  —  unit  deformation  in  extreme  fiber  for  the  concrete 


unit  deformation  in  extreme  fiber  for  the  steel 


e; 


k 

e: 


c 


—  in  which 

Ct 

the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  deflection  of  homogeneous  beams, 

wl* 
D  a  Ci  wri  depending  on  the  loading  and  method  of  support. 

Ct  "■  the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  »  Citol*. 

For  a  simple  beam  uniformly  loaded,  c  ■■  ^g. 
For  a  simple  beam  loaded  at  center,  e    ■■  Hs- 
For  a  cantilever  uniformly  loaded,  e       ■■  ^■ 
For  a  cantilever  loaded  at  the  end,  c      ■■  H- 

67.  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — The  most  common  case  of  oblique  loading  or  unsymmetrical 
bending  is  that  of  I-beam  and  channel  purlins  on  pitched  roofs  (see  chapter  on  "Design  of 
Purlins  for  Sloping  Roofs"  in  Sect.  2,  also  the  last  chapter  in  this  section). 

68.  Summary  of  Formulas  for  Internal  Stresses. 

Moment: 

General  (uae  for  steel) 


^  "    I    "  S 


M^^-^/S 


Wood  (use  for  homogeneous  rectangular  sections) 


'       W«  (J 


6Af 


Concrete 

For  design 


n  ■• 


k  - 


E, 
E. 


m  ■■ 


n 


/.  ^■nfn 


y.1-3 


V* 


p  - 


M  - 


2 


hd*  - 


For  investigation 


-  f^VJbd*  -  Xbd* 

2Jn  M  M 

Am  ■■  pbd 


p  - 


Aj 

bd 


k  -■    '^2jm  +  (jm)«  —  pn 


i  -  1  -  3 


/.  - 


M 


M 


pjbd* 


A^d 

2M  k 

'  bjkd*  ■  ^'  nil  -  *) 

3  7 

5^  and  J    "  o  (approx.) 


Shear: 


General 
6/ 


8 

Maximum 
for  wood 
3V 
'   ■  2M 


8 


Steel  I 
V 


Concrete 

_V 


ST 
(approz.)  »  -  755 


Bond: 


II  — 


Zojd 
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RESTRAINED  AlfD  CONTIKUOUS  BEAMS 

By  Waltee  W.  Clifford 

€9.  General  Information. — A  restrcdned  beam  is  one  which  is  more  or  leas  fixed  at  one  or 
both  points  of  support.  A  cantilever  beam  is  the  most  common  example  of  a  restrained  beam. 
A  coniinuoue  beam  is  one  which  extends  over  three  or  more  supports.  At  the  interior  supports 
of  a  continuous  beam,  and  also  at  the  end  supports  if  restrained,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  is 

concave  downward — that  is,  like  a  cantilever,  but  just  the  oppo- 
site of  a  simple  beam.  In  a  continuous  beam  of  approximately 
equal  spans  with  uniform  load,  the  curvature  near  the  middle  of  a 
span  is  like  that  of  a  simple  beam.  The  elastic  curve  (curve  of  the 
.  neutral  plane)  of  a  simple  beam,  a  cantilever  beam,  a  beam  fixed 
at  both  ends,  and  a  beam  continuous  over  four  spans,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  79  in  the  order  mentioned.  It  is  assumed  that  the  beams 
are  uniformly  loaded. 

Where  the  curvature  of  the  beam  axis  is  concave  downward, 
it  is  evident  that  the  material  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  is  com- 
pressed and  that  in  the  upper  part  is  stretched,  or  in  tension.     This 
is  opposite  to  the  condition  in  a  simple  beam,  but  like  that  of 
the  cantilever.     The  bending  moment  in  a  simple  beam  is  com- 
monly called  poailive  moment.     The  bending  moment  in  a  cantilever  is  of  the  opposite  sign  and 
is  called  negative  moment.     The  continuous  beam  has  negative  moment  at  the  interior  sup- 
ports and  usually  positive  moment  at  the  center  of  span. 

Fig.  80  shows  graphically  the  moment  variation  and  the  deflection  curve  for  a  beam  con- 
tinuous over  two  spans  and  uniformly  loaded.     There  are  two  points  in  the 
beam  where  the  moment  is  zero  for  this  loading.     These  points  are  called        _ 
inflection  points  and  are  indicated  by  small  circles.     Inflection  points  are  also  |  -  .' 

indicated  by  small  circles  in  Fig.  79(d).  I*pj 

Since  there  is  no  moment  at  an  inflection  point,  it  is  evident  that  a  hinge 
might  be  placed  at  this  point  w^ithout  changing  the  stresses  anywhere.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  part  of  a  continuous  beam  from  an  interior  j,^^  ^ 

support  to  an  inflection  point  is  in  effect  a  cantilever;  and  the  part  of  a 
span  between  inflection  points  acts  as  a  simple  beam.  Practically  a  hinge  at  each  inflection 
point  would  throw  excessive  bending  into  the  supporting  piers  or  columns,  in  the  case  of 
unsymmetrical  loading  But  if  we  put  hinges  at  the  inflection  points  of  alternate  bays,  we 
have  the  variation  of  the  continuous  beam  principle  used  for  cantilever  bridges  (see  Fig.  81). 
This  form  of  construction  is  also  used  for  girders,  both  concrete  and  steel.  ^ 

Considering  the  two-span  beam  in  Fig.  80  as  a  cantilever 

{         {■■      *T r"      'l         I      at  the  center  support  with  suspended  spans  on  each  side,  it  is 

evident  that  the  reactions  and  shears  are  not  the  same  as  for 
Fza.  81.  simple  beams.    One-half  the  load  on  each  suspended  span  goes 

to  the  end  support  adjoining  and  is  equal  in  amount  to  the 
reaction  at  that  support.  The  other  half  is  the  shear  at  the  inflection  point.  The  shear  at 
the  center  support  is  the  shear  at  the  inflection  point  plus  the  loads  between  this  point  and 
the  support.  The  shear  at  the  center  support  is  evidently  greater  than  at  the  end  supports. 
In  the  particular  case  shown  in  Fig.  80,  the  inflection  point  is  }i  I  from  the  center.  The 
shears  are  therefore  ^  wl  and  ^  wl  at  the  end  and  center  supports  respectively,  instead  of  both 
being  J^  w  as  in  the  case  of  simple  beams.  Methods  for  computing  shear  in  continuous  beams 
are  given  in  Art.  71. 

70.  Assumption  Made  in  Design  of  Continuous  Beams. — The  moment  of  inertia,  /,  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  constant  in  value  for  the  full  length  of  the  beam  and  the  supports  are 
assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level.     Although  the  assumption  with  regard  to  /  is  not  in  error  for 

»  See  article  on  Portland  bridge,  Eng.  Rec,  Mar.  4,  1916,  p.  319. 
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a  wooden  or  steel  beam,  considerable  variation  in  the  value  of  /  may  occur  in  a  concrete  beam. 

For  example,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  usually  larger  at  the  center  of  span  for  reinforced  concrete 

T-beams,  the  ratio  of  /  at  center  to  /  at  support  varsring  from  1  to  1.50  in  typical  cases  of  design, 

which  causes  about  10%  variation  in  moment.     This  variation  in  the  value  of  /  increases 

the  positive  moment  and  decreases  the  negative  moment  from  the  values  as  computed,  assuming 

/  constant  throughout. 

With  a  rigid  beam,  as  one  of  metal  or  wood,  and  with  rigid  supports,  very  precise  work  is 

required  for  each  support  to  bear  evenly  on  the  undeflected  beam.     In  a  beam  continuous  over 

two  equal  spans,  with  uniform  load,  the  center  support  carries  ^  of  the  load  and  the  negative 

wl* 
moment  is  ~^-     If  the  center  support  should  be  lowered  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  deflection 

of  a  be^m  with  a  span  of  2{,  the  center  support  would  take  none  of  the  load.  The  posi  tive  moment 
at  that  point  would  then  be  four  times  as  great  as  the  negative  moment  of  -^.  The  end  reac- 
tions would  be  increased  167  %.  For  a  steel  beam  with  two  10-ft.  spans,  this  lowering  of  the  center 
support  would  need  to  be  only  H  ^^-  ii^  order  to  produce  the  above  change  in  moments  and  re- 
actions. From  this  iUustration  it  should  be  clear  that  a  slight  change  in  elevation  of  a 
support  of  a  continuous  steel  beam  may  cause  a  great  change  in  the  moments  and  shears  as 
ordinarily  computed. 

With  a  concrete  beam,  the  supports  are  automatically  leveled  when  the  concrete  is  poured — 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  beam  itself  is  concerned.  The  only  possible  difference  in  elevation  must 
come  from  unequal  settlement  of  supports  or  deflection  of  members  in  the  finished  structure. 
In  the  case  of  well-designed  columns  and  footings  unequal  settlement  will  be  negligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  girders  supporting  continuous  cross  beams,  the  girders  will  deflect. 
When  this  occurs,  the  negative  moments  in  the  cross  beams  will  be  reduced,  but  the  positive 
moment  will  be  greater  than  the  moment  determined  for  supports  on  a  level.  Allowance  is 
made  for  this  in  all  concrete  design  specifications. 

71.  The  Three-moment  Equation. — The  usual  basb  of  con- 
tinuous-beam design  is  the  three-moment  equation  derived  from  the 
equation  of  the  elastic  curve.  The  mathematical  derivation  of  this 
formula  is  found  in  standard  text  books  on  mechanics.  The  result 
is  an  equation  for  the  moments  at  three  adjacent  supports  in  terms  ^o-  ^* 

of  the  spans  and  loads.     If  the  ends  are  free,  the  equations  of  the  ^  ^ 

supports  taken  successively  in  groups  of  three  are  sufficient  to  solve    ♦i4^h        Wf^/*1 
for  all  the  moments  at  the  supports.    If  the  ends  are  fixed,  an  extra     i^     /^     A^     /^     1 
span  with  a  length  of  zero  is  assmned  at  each  end  of  the  beam  to    /^  >%  m^ 

give  the  two  needed  extra  equations.     The  common  forms  of  the  p^^  ^ 

equations  are  as  follows: 

For  uniform  loads  (see  Fig.  82) 

Mih  +  2MtiU  +  Zj)  +  M,lt  -  -  HMi^  +  wA')  (a) 

For  concentrated  loads  (see  Fig.  83) 

Mill  -h  2Mt  (h  +  W  +  M,fc  =  -  S  PiWki  -  *i») 
-  s  PA*(2A;,  -  3*,*-f-  kt*)  (b) 

Both  of  these  equations  assume  level  supports  and  constant  /. 
Having  found  the  moments  at  the  supports,  the  shears  are 
found  by  considering  each  span  of  the  beam  (such  as  2-3,  Fig.  84a) 
after  cutting  it  out  close  to  the  supports  (as  shown  by  the  planes  m 
and  n),  assuming  the  same  shear  and  moment  to  act  at  each  end  of 
the  cut  portion  as  in  its  original  position  (Fig.  84&).  By  taking 
moments  first  about  one  end  and  then  about  the  other,  the  values  of 
the  shears  may  be  determined.  The  moments  acting  at  the  ends  must 
FiG.  84.  ly^  included  in  the  moment  equations. 

The  reaction  at  a  support  is  the  sum  of  the  shears  on  each  side  of  the  support.  Inflection 
points  are  at  points  of  aero  moment.     Maximum  positive  moments  arc  at  points  of  zero  shear. 
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The  following  typical  example  indicates  the  method  of  applying  the  three-moment  equa- 
tion to  an  actual  problem. 


nittstrative  ProMenL^Determine  the  shears,  reaotions,  and  moments  at  the  supports  for  the  beam  of  Fig.  85, 
loaded  as  shown. 

'  Using  general  Formula  (a)  and  noting  that  Mi  ■-  Oi,  we  hare 

yba^^  tlOOOttiDtrn  44Af«  +  lOAfi  -  -  4,320,000  -  4,000,000  -  -  8,320,000  ft.-lb.    (1) 

For  the  next  two  spans 

lOMt  +  S2M%  -  -  4.000,000  -  12,288,000  -  -  16,288.000  ft.-lb.   (2) 
Solving  (1)  and  (2)  for  Mt  and  1ft 


?^  "T  ^r     \ 


Aft  -  -  123,000  ft.-lb. 
Pia.  85.  Af »  -  -  290,000  ft.-lb. 

F<h:  shear  in  span  1-2,  consider  this  span  cut  out  of  the  beam  and  take  moments  about  2.     Consider  clockwise 
moments  plus. 

+  12Vi  -  (10.000)  (12)  (6)  -  Afi  -  0 


Taking  moments  about  1, 


7, -^""'^  7,^"^'^  -50,0001b. 


F^-^^'^,V^'^- 70,000  lb. 


Fi  +  Vtf,  -  120,000  -  (12)  (10,000)  check. 
Shear  in  span  2-3.     Taking  moments  about  2 

-  Af  J  +  (16.000)  (10)  (6)  -  lOVjL  +  Af  i  -  0 

YiL  -  96,600  lb. 
Taking  moments  about  3 

-  Aft  -  (16,000)  (60)  +  lOFtjK  +  Af i  -  0 

Via  -  63,400  lb. 
ytL  +  YtU  -  160.000  -  (10)  (16,000)  check. 
Shear  in  opan  3-4.     Similarly 

Fir  -  114,000  lb. 
74     -    77,600  lb. 
The  reactionB  will  be  as  follows: 

i2i.Fi  -    50.0001b. 

«i  -  F«L  +  Vt«  -  133,<^  lb. 
At  -  V«L  +  y%R  -  211,000  lb. 
««     -  F«  -    78,0001b. 

472,000  lb.  -  sum  of  loads  (check). 

An  nno 
For  span  1-2.  sero  shear  and  maximum  moment  is      '^^  ^  5.0  from  left  support,  and  M  at  this  point  is 

5\« 


(50,000)(5)  -  (10,000) (I)    -  -  125.000  ft.-lb. 


For  span  2-3,  sero  shear  is  ,^'^^--  -  3.96  ft.  from  2.  and  Af  at  this  point  is 

lo.UUU 
-  123,000  +  (3.96)  (63.400)  -^^'^^ '(16.000)  -  2,600  ft-lb. 

For  span  3-^.  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  253,000  ft. -lb.  and  occurs  at  a  point  6.5  ft.  from  the  right  support. 
Inflection  points  occur  as  follows: 

a  ,     «  .^  /*  rr  lO.OOOx* 

Span  1-2.  Jf ,  «  0  -  Fix  -   —^ 

X  -  ^J^  -  10  ft.  from  left  end. 

Span  2-3.  Af .  -  0  -  -  123,000  -  ^(16,000)  +  63.600x 

x«  -  7.92x  «  -  16.38.  or'x  -  3.96  ±  a55 
Inflection  points  occur  at  3.41  ft.  and  4.51  ft.  from  2. 
Span  3-4.    Inflection  point  is  13.0  ft.  from  4. 
The  portions  of  the  beams  having  positive  moment  may  be  considered  simple  beams  as  a  oheok  on  the 
moment. 

Span  1-2.  U  -  (mmiOUm  _  125.000  ft.-lb. 

Span  8-4.  At-  a2.000K13)(13)  _  ^^  ^  ^^  .,^ 

8p«.  2-3.  Jf  -  (lMoo)aiO)(i-io)  .  2  ,00  f,  .,b 

In  the  span  2-3,  the  inexact  check  is  due  to  lack  of  preciflion  of  the  slide  rule  in  the  previous  computations* 
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The  checks  given  in  the  example  are  checks  on  certain  portions  of  the  mathematics  only  and  a  problem  may 
be  carried  through  incorrectly  and  all  these  checks  used. 

The  shears  and  moments  as  computed  above  are  shown  in  Fig.  86. 

The  foregoing  example  is  tsrpioal,  but  computations  are  often  long  and  laborious.  Consequently,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mathematical  error  is  great  and  an  error  once  made  follows  through  suoeeeding  calculations.  Signs  are 
the  most  common  source  of  error.  To  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible, 
the  sum  of  the  moments  should  be  equated  to  sero  instead  of  placing 
positiTe  moments  on  one  side  of  the  equality  sign  and  negative 
moments  on  the  other  side.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  sign  of  the  various  functions.  It  is  well  to  call  clockwise  mo- 
ments plus  and  counterclockwise  moments  minus. 


FiQ.  86. — Shear  and  moment  curves  for 
beam  shown  in  Fig.  85. 


Data  on  a  great  variety  of  continuous  beams  are 
given  in  HooFs  '^Reinforced  Concrete  Construction/' 
Vol.  II,  and  in  ''Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook"  by  Hool 
and  Johnson. 

78.  €k>ntinuous  Beam  Practice. 

72a.  Steel,  Wood,  and  [Cast  Iroii. — Steel 
beams  are  practically  never  designed  as  continuous  in 
building  construction  on  account  of  variation  in  the 
height  of  supports.  They  are  ordinarily  fixed  to  columns 
by, riveted  connections,  but  the  columns  are,  however, 
often  of  little  greater  moment  of  inertia  than  the  beams. 
The  actual  fixity  of  the  beams,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  stiffness  of  the  column  and  adjacent  beams.  Except 
where  wind  loads  are  to  be  considered  (see  Chapter  on 
''Wind  Bracing  of  Buildings,"  Sect.  3),  steel  beams  are  usually  assumed  to  have  free  ends, 
which  is  on  the  safe  side  as  far  as  the  beams  are  concerned. 

Wooden  beams  are  seldom  continuous  and  in  building  construction  usually  have  free  ends. 
Cast-iron  members  or  parts  are  often  continuous  and  are  sometimes  fixed  at  the  ends.  Suitable 
reduclioDS  in  moment  factors  should  therefore  be  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  beams  of  two  spans  have  the  same  maximum  moment,  whether 
continuous  or  simple.  If  beams  are  of  constant  section,  there  is,  therefore,  no  difference  in 
section  required.  If  shear  or  center  reaction  is  the  criterion,  however,  the  excess  of  25%  in 
shear  at  the  center  support  in  the  case  of  the  continuous  beam  should  be  considered. 

725.  Concrete. — The  principal  use  of  continuous-beam  design  in  buildings  is  in 
concrete  construction.  Where  spans  arc  equal  or  very  nearly  so,  the  moments  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Committee^  are  commonly  used.  These  specify  double  the  strength  theoretically 
required  for  positive  moment  in  order  to  allow  for  deflection  of  supports. 

Simply-supported  ends  are  not  common  in  concrete  construction.  They  may  occur  when  a 
concrete  member  is  supported  on  steel  or  brick.  Where  concrete  supports  are  used,  there  is 
always  some  degree  of  fixity,  but  seldom  are  the  ends  entirely  fixed.     Beams  framing  into  heavy 

lower-story  columns  may  to  all  practical  purx)oses  be  considered  as  fixed. 

In  other  cases  there  is  pcurtial  restraint  at  end  supports,  and  part  of  the 

moment  of  eccentric  loadings  is  taken  by  the  columns  at  intermediate 

supports.     This  matter  is  well  discussed  by  Edward  Smulski  in  an  article 

on  "Design  of  Wall  Columns  and  End  Beams"  in  Journal  American 

/^  Concrete  Institute  for  July,  1916. 

J. — yC — .\  ■■  J  In  practical  construction,  supports  have  considerable  width.     Thus 

10^^    ^^hi*^    moment  curves  over  supports  will  actually  be  somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig. 

87(5).  This  will  tend  to  reduce  the  maximum  negative  moment.  In  the 
theoretical  case,  the  maximum  occurs  at  one  point  only  (Fig.  87a). 
The  Joint  Committee  allows  higher  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  at  a  support  because  the  actual 
negative  moment  is  lower  than  that  figured  and  occurs  only  for  a  short  length  of  beam,  and 
also  because  the  section  is  enlarged  due  to  the  column.* 


Fio.  87. 


I  See  Sect.  2.  Art.  38. 


*  See  Sect.  2,  Art.  40/.  and  Appendix  J. 
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72c.  Concentrated  Loads. — Uniform  load  is  the  common  assumption  in  building 
design.  For  ordinary  concentrated  loads,  it  is  common  practice,  and  sufficiently  accurate, 
to  compute  the  maximum  moment  by  considering  the  beam  or  girder  simply  supported,  and 
then  reducing  this  maximum  moment  by  the  same  ratio  used  in  the  uniform  loading.  For 
example,  suppose  the  maximum  moment  due  to  given  concentrated  loads  is  3f,  considering  the 
beam  supported,  then  if  ^{2  ^^  would  be  used  in  uniform  loading  instead  of  }i  wP  required  for 
the  supported  beams,  9f  2  of  M ,  or  ^  M,  may  be  used  for  the  concentrated  loads. 

72d.  Shear  and  Moment 
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FiQ.  SSA.-'— Shears  in  continuous  beams;  supported   ends;  uniform 
loads  on  all  spans;  spans  all  equal.     Coefficients  of  (to/). 


Considerations. — In  the  case  of 
unimportant  members  or  those 
which  occur  only  once,  it  is  often 

cheaper  to  design  even  for-^  at 

both  center  and  support  than  to 
go  to  elaborate  computations. 
Moment  and  shear  factors  for  odd 
spans  or  unusual  loads  should  not 
be  assumed  by  any  but  experienced 
engineers. 

Shears  and  moments  in  con- 
tinuous beams  with  supported  ends, 
uniform  load  on  all  spans,  and  with 
spans  all  equal,  are  shown  in  Figs. 
88A  and  88B  respectively.  The 
beam  continuous  over  two  spans 
is  like  two  beams,  each  with  one 
end  fixed  and  one  end  supported. 
The  beam  fixed  at  both  ends  is 
like  the  centernspan  portion  of  a 
continuous  beam  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  spans. 

The  moment  curves  of  a  fixed 
beam  and  a  simple- beam  for  uni- 
form loading  are  the  same  but  with 
the  axis  of  zero  moments  shifted 
(see  Fig.  89) — that  is,  the  arithmer 
tical  sum  of  the  center  moment  and 

the  end  moment  equals-^- 

Fig.  90  shows  moments  for 
center  concentrated  loads  on  two 
equal  spans.  Fig.  91^  gives  shears 
and  moments  for  a  uniform  load  on 
two  continuous  spans,  one  twice 
the  other. 
For  important  members,  especially  those  which  are  typical  and  repeat  many  times,  com- 
putations should  be  made,  similar  to  the  example  given  in  Art.  71. 

In  concrete  construction  the  dead  load  is  usually  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  load  than  is 
true  in  other  types  of  construction.  This  dead  load  is  fixed  and  generally  uniform.  In  com- 
putations, therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  compute  moments  for  the  entire  uniform  dead  load  and 
open  compute  moments  for  live  load  with  such  spans  loaded  as  will  give  maximum  moments  at 


J078-,, 


^^H"* 


J078^. 


FlO. 


88B. — Moments  in  continuous  beams;  supported  ends;  uniform 
load  on  all  spans;  spans  all  equal.     Coefficients  of  (to2*). 


1  From  paper  by  Frank  S.  Bailet  on  "  Continuous  Beams  of  Unequal  Spans"  in  Jow,  Boston  Soc.  C.  E.,  Oct., 


1917. 
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various  points.     The  live  and  dead  moments  must  then  be  so  combined  as  to  give  maximum 
values. 


Fig.  89. 


or  /hj99r¥t 
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^C 
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Fra.  90. — Moments  for  concontnted  loada  on 
two  equal  spans. 
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Shears 


Mornents 
Fig.  91. — Bhean  and  moments  for  a  uniform  load  on  two  continuous  spans,  one  twice  the  other. 

The  following  functions  were  coiQputed  for  a  three-span  beam,  the  center  span  being  twice 


to 


the  side  spans  and  a  live  load  of  -^  lb.  per  ft.  (Fig.  02) : 


Loading 

Rx 

Hi 

VtL 

V*H 

Mt 

Positive  Afi.t 

at  center 

Location 
of  x 

Value 

FuU 

Center 
span. . 

Both 
ends.. . 

One  end . 

Maxi- 
mum. . 

0.11  wl 

-0.125toI 

0. 2351^1 
O.227t0l 

/+0.345io<\ 
\  -0  Ol&wlJ 

0.89  tol 

0.625wl 

0.265v{ 
0.289wZ 

1.78  tol 

0.39  tol 

Q.12&WI 

0.265u7l 
-0.273ir2 

0.78  wl 

0.50  wl 

0.60  wl 

0.00  wl 
0.010to2 

1.000u>< 

-0.14  wl* 

-0.125fr2« 

-0.016w2« 
-0.023wJ« 

-0.28  wl* 

* 

0.22 

0.012w2« 

0.11  wl* 

0.125tr2s 

-0.016«o2> 
-0.01422* 

0.235ir2> 

0.4602 
0.4562 

0.056ir2« 
0 .052ir23 

0.007tti2« 

One-half  of  the  beam  only  is  shown.  It  will  be  noted  that  Ri  and  Af  1-2  arc  maximum  with  live 
load'  on  two  end  spans.  Rt,  VtLj  Vta  and  Jf  2  arc  maximum  with  full  load  and  Mi^t  with 
live  load  on  the  center  span  only.  Some  parts  of  the  beam  may  have  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive moment. 

Computations  may  be  made  directly  for  various  combinations  of  dead  and  live  loads  as 
was  done  for  a  large  school  building.  Loadings  as  indicated  in  Fig.  93  only  were  considered. 
The  resulting  maximum  moments  were: 
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D<wd  load  Vi  total 


D<wd  load  H  total 


Af  1-1   ■■      0  .O894t0p      Live  load  on  two  end  spans 
Mt      "  ->0 .0822101*      Live  load  on  one  end  span 
Aft-a   ■■  —  0.0602u72*      Live  load  on  two  end  spans 

(No  positive  moment  in  center  span) 
Mi-t    -      0.0894tr2s 

Mt      ->  —  O.O822t0ls      Loadings  as  above 
Mi- 9   -  ^0.057wl* 

Max.  Ri  ^  R4  *»  0 .42wl Live  load  on  end  spans 

Max.   Rf^R^^  0.83trZ Full  load 

Max.  Vti,       "  0 .68iof Live  load  on  end  spans 

Max.  VtR       ■-  0.2Ru>l Live  load  on  center  span 

The  case  of  live  load  on  center  and  one  end  span  is  not  considered  in  these  examples. 


25 
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FiQ.  93. 


FiQ.  92. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  a  relatively  short 
span  between  long  spans  may  have  negative  moment 
throughout.  In  the  case  of  a  very  short  intermediate 
span,  a  practical  method  of  design  is  to  neglect  it  as  a  beam 
and  treat  it  as  a  broad  support  for  the  adjacent  beams. 

72c.  Shoring. — From  a  consideration  of  the 
moment  curve  for  two  spans  (Fig.  80)  it  is  evident  that 
indiscriminate  shoring  of  beams  in  the  center  may  do  mor^ 
harm  than  good.  Consider  a  span  having  a  uniform  load 
and  introduce  a  support  in  the  center  at  the  same  elevation 
as  the  original  supports.  The  moment  over  this  support 
is  one  quarter  of  what  it  was  before,  but  of  opposite  sign. 
In  the  case  of  a  concrete  beam  or  of  a  truss  the  result  will 

I"  often  be  failure.  The  shear  which  was  zero  at  the  center 
becomes  ^eth  of  the  whole  load,  which  may  also  be 
dangerous. 
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78.  Deflection. — Gontinuous  and  fixed  beams  have  less  moment  under  similar  conditions 
than  simple  beams  and  the  deflection  is  therefore  less.  Some  moments  and  shears  as  well  as 
deflections  are  here  repeated  for  comparison : 


Maximum 
positive 
moment 


Maximum 
negative 
moment 


Distance 
from  support 
to  inflection 
point 


Maximum 
deflection 


Simple  beam ;  uniform  load 

Simple  beam;  concentrated  load 

Cantilever;  uniform  load .*. 

Cantilever;  load  at  end 

Beam  fixed  one  end,  supported  at  other;  uniform  load  . . 

Beam  fixed  one  end,  supported  at  other;  concentrated 
load  at  center 

Beam  fixed  at  both  ends;  uniform  load 

Beam  fixed  at  both  ends;  concentrated  load  at  center . . 


wl* 

8 

Wl 

4 


_9^ 
128 


tvl* 


32 
24 

m 

8 


id* 


Wl 
8 


12 

m 

8 


^ 


0.2111 

1 

4 


884^/ 

48^/ 
v>l* 
SBI 

Wl* 

ZBI 


0.098 


EI 


0.0054 

Vfl* 


WV^ 
EI 


^iEI 
Wl* 
102 


74.  Internal  Stresses. — The  formulas  for  internal  moment  and  shear  developed  in  the 
chapter  on  ''Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams''  apply  to  continuous  and  restrained  beams..  In 
parts  subjected  to  negative  moment,  compression  will  be  at  the  bottom  and  tension  at  the  top 
as  in  a  cantilever.  In  the  rest  of  the  beam,  stresses  will  be  as  in  simple  beams.  The  magnitude 
and  direction  of  shear  and  diagonal  tension  is  the  same  in  relation  to  the  external  moment  and 
shear  in  continuous  and  restrained  beams  as  it  is  in  simple  beams. 
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GENERAL  METHODS  OF  COMPUTING  STRESSES  IN  TRUSSES 

By  George  A.  Hool 

76.  Two  Methods  Used. — The  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  truss  may  be  computed  either 
by  a  "method  of  sections"  or  by  a  "method  of  joints."  It  is  often  convenient  to  compute 
the  stresses  in  some  of  the  members  of  a  truss 
by  one  method  and  the  stresses  in  the  remaining 
members  by  the  other  method. 

In  either  method  the  necessary  procedure, 
in  order  to  determine  stresses  for  a  given  load- 
ing, is  to  separate  the  given  truss  into  two  parts 
by  an  imaginary  section,  either  plane  or  curved; 
the  part  of  the  truss  to  one  side  of  the  section 
is  removed  (that  is,  considered  so)  together  with 
all  external  forces,  and  the  members  that  are 
cut  by  the  section  are  replaced  by  the  stresses 
acting  in  those  members.  By  so  doing,  the 
part  of  the  truss  considered  will  be  in  equilibrium 
due  to  the  outer  forces  acting  on  that  portion 
of  the  truss  and  the  stresses  in  the  members 
cut.  If  the  section  is  tak^n  completely  across  the  truss,  as  XX'  or  FF',  Fig.  04(a),  so  that 
the  members  cut  do  not  all  intersect  in  one  point,  then  the  method  used  is  the  method  of 
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aecHona.  If  the  section  is  so  taken  that  the  members  do  all  intersect  in  one  point,  as  ZZ', 
Fig.  94(a),  then  the  method  used  is  the  method  ofjoinU. 

76*  Algebraic  Treatment. — The  algebraic  treatment  of  the  method  of  sections  will  be  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  94(a)  which  is  subjected  to  moving  loads  trans- 
mitted to  the  lower  panel  points.  Assume  that  the  maximum  stresses  in  members  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  of  the  truss  are  required,  these  members  being  cut  by  the  section  XX\  Consider  the  portion 
of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  94(6).  For  a  definite  loading  the  forces  are  all  in  equilibrium  as  ex- 
plained above  and,  since  only  three  members  are  cut,  any  or  all  of  the  three  equations  of  equi- 
libriimi  can  be  used;  namely,  ZH  »  0,  xV  =0,  and  XM  »  0  (see  Art.  436).  First  use  the 
equation  SJf  »  0.  This  equation  is  true  about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  truss  but,  in 
order  to  get  the  stress  in  a  given  member  directly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  center  of  moments 
at  the  intersection  of  the  other  two  members.  For  example,  the  stress  in  Ft  for  a  given  loading 
can  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  the  point  Ui.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Ui  is  vertically 
above  L\  and,  since  the  loads  are  all  vertical,  the  moments  at  Ui  and  Li  are  equal.  The  mcuei- 
mum  stress  in  Ft,  then,  occurs  with  the  loading  which  gives  maximum  moment  at  the  first  panel 
point  from  the  left  support  (see  chapter  on  '^ Shears  and  Moments")-  Call  this  maximum 
moment  Mi,  The  moment  of  Ft  (when  Fs  is  a  maximum)  about  the  point  Ui  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  Ml  in  order  that  XM  may  equal  zero.     Thus 

(max.  Ft) (A)  «  Ml 
or  max.  Ft  ^  -j- 

In  the  same  manner,  calling  Mi  the  maximum  moment  at  the  second  panel  point, 

„        Mi 

max.  Fi  —  -T- 
n 

It  should  be  observed  (using  ZM  =  0)  that  the  stress  in  the  upper  chord  acts  toward  the 
section,  thus  denoting  compression,  while  the  stress  in  the  lower  chord  acts  away  from  the 
section,  thus  denoting  tension;  that  is,  J^i  »  compression  and  Ft  ^  tension.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  upper  and  lower  chords  throughout  the  truss. 

The  maximum  stress  Ft  remains  to  be  found.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  the 
equation  ZV  «  0.  The  vertical  component  of  the  maximum  stress  in  Ft  is  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum positive  shear  in  the  second  panel  from  the  left  support     Call  this  component  Vf     Then 

max.  Ft  =  Vt—T-^ 

n 

In  using  the  equation  ZF  «  0,  observe  that  the  stress  acts  away  from  the  section,  thus  denoting 
tension. 

Let  the  maximum  stress  be  required  in  members  (1),  (4),  and  (5),  Fig.  94(a).  Take  the 
section  KK'.  Using  XH  »  0,  and  knowing  that  the  loads  are  all  vertical,  the  stress  in  member 
(1)  is  seen  to  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stress  in  member  (5).  This  applies  for  any  loading, 
hence  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  in  member  (1)  will  also  give  a  maximum  stress  in 
member  (5)  of  the  same  amount ;  that  is,  the  loading  giving  the  maximum  moment  at  the  second 
panel  point  from  the  left  support  will  cause  maximum  stress  in  both  members  (1)  and  (5). 

Mt 

The  maximum  stress  (compression)  in  member  (1)  is,  as  before,  -r--  using  XM  —  0.     This 

same  amount  of  tension,  then,  occurs  in  member  (5).  The  maximum  stress  in  member  (4) 
is  directly  the  maximum  positive  shear  in  the  third  panel  from  the  left  support,  using  the  equa- 
tion ZV  =  0.     Stress  in  member  (4)  is  compression. 

In  the  method  of  sections,  the  section  should  always  be  taken  so  as  to  cut  only  three 
members  whose  stresses  are  unknown.  If  more  than  three  members  are  cut,  there  are  more 
unknown  quantities  than  can  be  found  by  the  principles  of  statics. 

The  method  of  joints  is  only  a  name  given  to  the  manner  of  determining  stresses  from  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces.  The  manner  of  using  the  algebraic  conditions, 
namely,  XH  =  0  and  ZF  =  0,  is  explained  in  an  illustrative  problem  on  p.  10,  the  stresses 
being  determined  in  the  members  of  a  crane  truss.     It  should  be  clear  that  this  method  can  be 
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applied  to  a  joint  only  when  there  are  two  unknown  stresses.  In  solving  a  truss  by  this  method, 
it  is  evident  that  a  joint  must  be  selected  where  but  two  members  meet  and  then  proceed  from 
this  to  other  joints. 

In  the  algebraic  method  of  joints,  if  a  maximum  stress  is  desired  in  a  certain  member  of  a 
truss,  all  the  joints  from  one  end  of  the  truss  up  .to  the  member  considered  must  be  computed 
for  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  in  that  member  only.  For  this  reason  the  algebraic 
method,  although  perfectly  general,  is  too  laborious  to  be  employed  in  practice  in  determining 
the  maximum  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  an  ordinary  truss.  It  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage,  however,  for  certain  specific  members,  and  should  bw^  understood.  A  graphical 
method  based  upon  the  same  principles  is  well  adapted  for  many  types  of  trusses,  particularly 
roof  trusses  with  non-parallel  chords.  In  roof  trusses,  the  conditions  for  probable  maximum 
stress  in  the  given  members  are  few,  and  usually  all  the  stresses  may  be  computed  graphically 
for  each  loading  in  much  shorter  time  than  it  would  take  to  compute  the  stresses  throughout 
the  truss  algebraically  for  any  one  condition  of  loading. 

niostntive  Problem. — Roof  truss  of  Fig.  95  (o) ;  loads  as  showir.  (a)  Required  the  stresses  in  all  members  aXga-^ 
braically  by  the  method  of  sections,     (fr)  By  the  method  of  joints. 

(a)  Method  of  Sections 

To  find  the  stresses  in  members  L9U1  and  L«Li,  pass  a  section  a-6  cutting  these  members.  Consider  the  triist 
to  the  left  of  the  section.  Fig.  95(6)  shows  the  joint  at  Lo  removed  and  the  known  loads  applied,  together  with  the 
unknowns  81  and  8t,  assumed  to  act  as  ehown.  Consider  upward  forces  and  forces  to  the  right  as  positive;  down- 
ward forces  and  forces  to  the  left  as  negative.  The  two  equations,  Z  V  ■-  0  and  XH  «  0,  may  be  employed  to  find 
the  two  stresses  Si  and  3*. 

ZV  -  0.     4000  -  1000  -  5i  sin  9  -  0 

/22  36  \ 
3i  "  (3000)  (     '     J  ■-  6710  lb.  (compression,  as  assumed,  since  result  is  positive). 

XH  "  0.     Si  -  Si  COB  e  "  0 

St  ■-  (6710)  (22  ■»»')  ~  ^^'^  ^^'  (t^'^ioOi  <"  assumed,  since  result  is  positive). 

To  find  the  stresses  in  members  U\  Ut,  UiLt,  and  LiL*^  pass  a  section  c-d  cutting  these  members  and  consider 
the  portion  of  the  structure  to  the  left  (Fig.  95c).  The  three  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be  used  to  determine 
the  three  unknown  stresses,  but  the  solution  may  be  simplified  by  employing  only  ZM  ■-  0  three  times.     This  equa- 
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Fig.  95. 


tion  should  be  applied  at  the  intersection  of  two  members  to  find  the  stress  in  the  third.  Thus,  to  determine  the 
stress  in  Ui  (/a.  take  moments  about  L«,  the  intersection  of  UiLt  and  LiLs.  Then,  considering  clockwise  moments  as 
positive, 

4000(20)  -  1000(20)  -  2000(10)  -  S»(a)  -  0 
St  "  4470  lb.  (compression) 
The  stress  in  S«  may  be  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  L9,  the  intersection  of  UiUt  and  LiLt. 

2000(10)  -  54(6)  =  0 
Si  •"  2240  lb.  (compression) 
The  stress  in  St  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  Ui,  the  intersection  of  UiLt  and  UiUt. 

(4000  -  1000)(10)  -  5«(5)  -  0 
Si  -  6000  lb.  (tension) 
Other  sections  should  now  be  taken  cutting  only  three  members  whose  stresses  are  unknown  and  the  moment 
equation  again  applied.     Proceeding  in  this  manner  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  may  be  determined. 

(b)  Method  of  Joints 

The  stresses  in  members  L9U1  and  L9L1  are  determined  as  for  the  method  of  sections  and  the  solution  will  not 
be  repeated  here. 
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Pasaing  now  to  the  next  joint  at  which  only  two  unknowns  exist,  joint  hx  will  be  selected,  shown  in  Fig.  96(a). 

2V  -  0.     Sf  -  0 
ZH  *  0.     S«  -  5t  -  0 

or  5«  «  5«  «  eOOO  lb.  (tension) 
Next  pass  to  joint  C/i.  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  96(b).    The  two  unknown  forces  are  &%  and  Si. 
XV  -  0.     8i  mn$  +  ^4  sintf  -  S»  sin*  -  2000  -  0 
S4  sin9  —  St  mn$  »  _  iqqo 

ZH  -  0.    iSi  ooe«  -  Si  cos*  -  St  ooa$  -  0 

i  Sa  oobB  +  St  006*  -  6000 

,  ^^y%^  These  independent  equations  involve  only  the  unknowns  S%  and  54.     Solving  simultaneously 
J^  <^-%  54  -  Si  -  -  2236 

^g         ^^  S4  -f-  S»  -  +  6708 

-'-  •  Si  -  4470  lb.  (compression) 

S4«  22401b.  (compression) 
The  stresses  at  joint  IJ\  are  now  completely  determined.     In  the  same  way  pass  to  the  other 
joints  until  all  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  truss  are  determined. 


(b) 


Fia.  96. 

77.  Graphical  Treatment. — In  the  graphical  method  of  sections  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
at  one  end  of  the  structure  and  pass  a  section  cutting  but  ivoo  members.  The  stresses  in  these 
members  can  be  determined  by  the  single  condition  that  the  force  polygon,  drawn  from  the  forces 
on  one  portion  of  the  structure,  must  close.  Next  a  section  is  taken  cutting  ihreit  members, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  determined,  and  the  two  unknowns  can  be  found  by  the  force 
polygon  method  as  before.  By  successive  sections  taken  in  this  manner,  all  the  stresses  can  be 
determined  by  simple  force  polygons. 

'  The  graphical  construction  resulting  from  the  method  of  joints  is  identical  with  that 
resulting  from  the  method  of  sections.  The  only  difference  is  the  sections  taken  and,  conse- 
quently, the  order  in  which  the  lines  are  drawn.  The  method  of  joints  is  generally  preferred  in 
practice  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  this  method  only  will  be  illustrated  here. 

lUaitrattve  Problem. — Required  the  strebsee  in  all  members  of  the  loof  trusb  shown  in  Fig.  97(a)  by  the  graph- 
ical method  of  joints;  loads  as  shown. 

It  will  simplify  matters  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  truss  to  some  suitable  scale  and  show  on  it  all  the  outer  forces 
including  reactions.  Also,  to  designate  all  the  forces  and  members  on  this  sketch  by  letters  so  located  that  each 
foroe  and  each  member  will  lie  between  two  letters  and  only  two,  as  illustrated  in  97(a). 

Now  any  foroe,  as  i4B,  for  example,  in  this  figure  may  be 
designated  in  the  graphical  solution  by  a  line  having  a  length  cor^ 
responding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and  with  the  letter  a 
at  one  end  and  the  letter  6  at  the  other.  By  going  through  the 
graphical  construction  in  this  mannei  one  lettei  only  need  be 
placed  at  each  apex  of  a  force  polygon  and  the  work  is  gieatly 
simplified. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  a  force  polygon  foi  the  outer 
forces  to  a  scale  of  eufiScient  sise  to  give  the  desired  accuracy.  >  4000^ 
The  force  polygon  is  abcdsfga  in  Fig.  97(6)  and  is  a  straight 
line,  since  all  the  forces  are  vertical.  The  external  forces  should 
be  plotted  in  the  order  obtained  by  going  around  the  figure  in  a 
clockwise  direction,  ah  «  1000.  6c  *  cd  *  de  ■■  2000.  ef  » 
1000.  /o  "  R*^  4000.  aa  -  Ai  »  4000.  The  light  and  left 
reactions  must  previously  be  computed  either  algebraically  or 
graphically  (see  chapter  on  "Reactions"). 

The  force  polygon  should  now  be  drawn  for  joint  Z«.  The 
unknown  forces  which  act  at  this  joint  are  the  stress  in  BH  and 
the  stress  in  HO.  bh  and  Kg  are  known  in  direction  but  not  in 
magnitude,  hence,  there  are  but  two  unknowns  and  these  can  be 
found  by  the  polygon  oi  forces.  The  figure  a6^a.  Fig.  97(6),  is 
tnis  polygon  obtained  by  drawing  from  6  a  line  parallel  to  BHt 
and  from  g  a  line  parallel  to  HO.  The  lines  bh  and  hg  may  now  be 
scaled  from  the  force  polygon  to  obtain  the  magnitude  of  the 

stresses  in  the  two  members  intersecting  at  L9.  The  character  of  these  stresses  must  also  be  found.  The  forces 
at  joint  Lf ,  being  in  equilibrium,  must  follow  in  order  around  the  corresponding  force  polygon.  Rea<ling  around 
joint  2^0  in  a  clockwise  direction  gives  bh  acting  downward  to  the  left,  or  toward  the  joint  Lo,  thus  showing  com- 
pression, and  hg  acting  toward  the  right,  or  away  from  the  joint  Lo,  showing  tension. 

The  joint  Ii  is  the  next  one  at  which  only  two  unknowns  exist.  The  stress  ir  OH  ib  known  from  joint  It,  and 
the  stresses  in  HJ  and  JO  are  unknown.  The  corresponding  force  polygon  hjg  for  this  joint  must  close.  Since 
gh  and  jg  have  the  dame  line  of  action,  the  line  in  the  foroe  polygon  representing  the  magnitude  of  hj  will  be  a  point, 
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thus  having  no  lensth.     The  atreM  in  HJ  is,  therefore*  lero.     This  might  have  been  seen  by  inspection,  as  there  is. 
no  load  at  Li  to  cause  stress  in  this  member.     In  reading  atound  joint  Li  in  a  clockwise  diiection,  the  line  JO  is  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  stress  acts  away  from  joint  Li,  denoting  tension. 

Now  pass  to  joint  C/i.  The  stresses  in  CK  and  KJ  are  the  unknowns.  To  obtain  them  diaw  eib  and  jk  in  the 
force  polygon  parallel  reepectively  to  the  corresponding  members  in  the  truss.  (The  btress  being  aero  in  JH, 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  /  and  H  may  conveniently  be  called  /.)  Reading  around  joint  Ui  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion gives  both  ck  and  kj  acting  toward  the  joint  Ui,  hence,  denoting  compression  in  both  these  members.  The 
polygon  considered  is  bekjh.     In  a  similar  manner  the  streeaea  in  the  other  bars  may  be  determined. 


STfiESSBS  IN  ROOF  TRUSSES 

Bt  H.  S.  Rogers 

78.  Kinds  of  Stresses. — Stresses  in  roof  tnisses  may  be  either  direct  or  combined.  The 
stress  in  a  member  is  usually  assumed  to  be  direct  unless  the  member  is  loaded  at  one  or  more 
points  along  its  length  or  unless  it  is  subjected  to  a  distributed  loading  other  than  its  own  dead 
weight.  For  method  of  computing  combined  stresses  see  chapter  on  "Bending  and  Direct 
Stress — Wood  and  Steel.''     Direct  stresses  only  are  considered  in  this  chapter. 

79*  Loads. — The  loads  upon  a  truss  may  be  classified  as  (1)  dead  load,  (2)  wind  load,  (3) 
snow  load,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  load.  The  dead  load  is  vertical  and  includes  the  weight  of 
the  truss  and  all  fixed  loads  of  the  completed  structure  bearing  upon  or  suspended  from  the 
truss.  For  calculating  direct  stresses,  the  dead  load  is  considered  as  concentrated  at  panel 
points  of  the  truss.  The  wind  load  is  concentrated  at  panel  points  and  is  usually  taken  normal 
to  the  plane  of  the  roof.  The  snow  load  is  vertical  and  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dead 
load.  The  miscellaneous  load  may  be  due  to  mechanical  equipment  of  a  fixed  or  moving  char- 
acter suspended  from  or  supported  by  the  roof  truss.  If  such  loads  exist,  their  effect  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  provided  for. 

80*  Reactions. — ^The  reactions  upon  a  truss  together  with  the  external  loads  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  The  reactions  are  vertical  for  dead  and  snow  loads. 
Because  the  one-half  dead  panel  load  concentrated  at  the  end  of  a  truss  has  the  same  line  of 
action  and  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  total  reaction,  it  may  be  subtracted  from  the  total  and 
the  difference,  called  the  "effective  reaction,"  may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

The  direction  and  relative  magnitude  of  wind  load  reactions  depend  upon  the  type  of  end 
supports.  Three  conditions  for  truss  bearings  are  commonly  used:  (1)  both  ends  fixed,  (2) 
one  end  fixed  and  the  other  movable  in  a  horizontal  direction,  (3)  both  ends  equally  free  to  move 
hy  elastic  deflection  in  the  columns  supporting  the  truss.  Condition  (1)  exists  when  both  ends 
of  the  truss  are  rigidly  anchored  to  solid  masonry  walls.  For  this  condition  the  wind-load  reac- 
tions are  usually  considered  parallel  to  the  wind  load.  Condition  (2)  exists  when  one  end  of  the 
truss  is  placed  upon  a  rocker,  sliding  plate,  or  rollers,  and  the  reaction  then  at  the  free  end  may 
be  considered  vertical.  Condition  (3)  .exists  in  framed  bents — that  is,  when  roof  trusses  are 
attached  to  columns  instead  of  being  placed  on  masonry  walls;  for  which  condition  the  two  hori- 
zontal components  of  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  inflection  in  the  columns  are  considered  equal. 
For  stresses  in  framed  bents,  see  Sect.  3,  Art.  164.  For  methods  of  computing  reactions,  see 
chapter  on  "  Reactions. " 

81.  Methods  of  Computing  Stresses. — The  two  general  methods  of  computing  stresses 
in  trusses  are  the  "method  of  sections"  and  the  "method  of  joints,"  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

88.  Algebraic  Method  of  Sections. — To  determine  the  direct  stress  in  the  member  of  a 
truss,  the  following  procedure  should  be  used : 

1.  Pass  a  section  through  the  unknown  member  and  remove  part  of  the  truss  to  one  side  of 
the  section. 

2.  Replace  cut  members  by  forces,  assuming  the  directions  of  the  forces. 

3.  Take  moments  about  a  point  which  is.  common  to  the  lines  of  action  of  all  unknowns 
but  the  one  desired. 

4.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  unknown  force  by  equating  the  algebraic 
sum  ot  the  moments  to  zero. 
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If  the  force  which  is  to  be  detennined  acts  toward  the  section,  the  member  will  be  in  com- 
pression; if  it  acts  away  from  the  section,  the  member  will  be  in  tension. 

IllustratiTe  Problem. — The  Btreeses  in  the  Pratt  tnus  shown  in  Fig.  98  will  be  determined  by  the  algebraic 
method,  for  the  loads  shown.  Before  beg^inning  the  determination  of  moments  acting  on  sections  of  the  truss,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  determine  the  right-angle  distances  of  upper  chord  members  from  lower  panel  points  and  the 
righv«ngle  distances  of  web  members  from  the  heel  joint,  L: 

The  first  section  is  taken  through  L9U1  and  L«Li  and  the  part  of  the  truss  to  the  right  of  the  section  is  re- 
moved, as  shown  in  Fig.  98(6).  The  members  are  rei^aced  by  forces,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  stress  in  LoCTi,  the  moments  are  taken  about  In,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  stress- in  L«Li,  from  the  com- 
putations. In  order  to  determine  the  stress  in  LoLi,  the  moments  are  taken  about  Ui  for  a  similar  reason.  The 
solutions  of  the  equations  give 

LoUi  -  (3000)  (^~)  -  67101b. 
L«Li  -  (3000)  (y)  -  60001b 

Because  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments about  Li  must  equal  sero, 
the  force  LoUi  must  be  directed 
toward  the  section;  therefore  the 
member  L^Ui  will  be  in  com- 
pression. Because  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  Ui  must  equal 
sero,  the  force  LtLi  must  be  di- 
rected away  from  the  section; 
therefore,  the  member  LoLi  will  be 
in  tension. 

The  second  section  is  taken 
as  shown  in  Fig.  98  (c),  the  cut 
members  being  replaced  by  forces. 
In  order  to  determine  the  stress, 
in  UiLi  the  moments  are  taken 
about  L«;  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  stress  in  UiUt  the 
moments  are  taken  about  Li. 
The  directions  of  the  forces  are 
determined  as  before. 

The  third  section  is  taken  as 

shown  in  Fig.  98(d)  and  the  cut 

members  are  again  r^laced   by 

forces.     The    stresses    and    their 

directions   are   determined   as   in 

Fia.  98.  thg  previous  cases. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  if  a  section  is  passed  through  three  unknowns,  any  one  of  them  can  be  determined 

by  taking  moments  of  all  the  forces  acting  about  the  intersection  of  the  other  two  unknowns. 

The  stresses  in  a  symmetrical  truss  loaded  symmetrically  need  be  determined  only  for  one-half  the  truss. 

« 

83.  Methods  of  Equations  and  Coefficients. — The  method  of  determining  the  stresses  in 
symmetrical  trusses,  symmetrically  loaded,  by  means  of  equations  or  coefficients  involves  the 
least  amount  of  labor. 

Equations  for  stresses  in  members  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  panel  load  and  the 
ratio  of  span  to  height  of  truss,  by  the  algebraic  method  of  sections,  the  loads  being  expressed 
in  panel  loads  and  the  moment  arms  in  terms  of  span  divided  by  height.  These  equations  give 
constant  values,  or  coefficients,  for  each  member  of  a  truss  for  each  particular  ratio  of  span  di- 
vided by  height.  The  value  for  any  member,  when  multiplied  by  the  panel  load  will  give  a 
product,  which  will  be  the  stress  in  the  member. 

The  equations  for  stresses  and  the  coefficients  of  stresses  for  the  standard  simple  tyx>es  of 
symmetrical  trusses  are  given  in  the  Chapter  on  **Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data"  in  Sect.  3. 

84.  Graphical  Method  of  Joints. — In  the  graphical  method  of  computing  stresses,  joints 
are  considered  to  be  cut  from  the  truss  in  consecutive  order  and  a  force  polygon  is  drawn  for 
the  forces  at  each  joint.     The  stresses  should  be  determined  by  use  of  the  following  procedure: 

(1)  Draw  a  scaled  diagram  of  the  truss  showing  all  the  external  forces,  and  letter  each  space 
between  forces  or  members  with  a  capital  letter. 
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(2)  Consider  eeuih  joint  eep&rately  as  a  "free  body"  acted  upon  by  concurrent  forces  in 
equilibrium. 

(3)  Draw  a  force  polygon  for  each  joint  showing  the  external  and  intem&l  forces  and  letter 
each  intersection  of  forces  with  s  small  letter  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  forces  in 
the  space  diapvm. 

HliutntiTS      Prablaai.  —  ^ 

The  strtHS  is   the  tniu  of  '* 

Fi(.  M  will  be  dBtomiined  by 
the  irApbidsl  method  for  tbe 

The  bwl  Icdat,  loint  1,  is 
the  Gnt  to  be  solnd.  The 
one-half  panel  load  at.  the 
JoiDt  and  the  reaotion  are 
eambined  to  ilve  the  effective 
nactioD.  The  forw  polyEon 
for  the  JuDt  ii  drawn  with  the 
lone* 'pari  llel  to  the  lioea  of 
action  ■hown  in  the  apace  dia- 
STun-  Bince  the  turn  of  the 
borUontal     oomponeate     sod 


nad  around  the  force  polygon 
indleatM  the  direetion  of  the 
(oicea  aetinc  at  the  joint  and 


(W 


ig  solved.     The  piooeduc*  uKd  in  the  aolutlon  of  jdnt  1  ie  followed.     The  knon 
row  the  sirow  in  the  epeoe  sod  focae  diacranu.     It  ehould  be  noted  that  no  mo 
an  two  unknowns  can  bo  determined  in  the  eolutioD  of  any  one  jmnt. 

The  KlutioOB  of  J«nU  3  and  i  loUow  in  order  and  complete  the  aorutloiu  for  the  truae. 
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It  ia  not  necessary  to  draw  separate  space  and  force  diagrams  for  each  jmnt,  as  the  tnu8  diagram  gives  the  space 
diagrams  for  all  joints  and  the  force  diagrams  may  be  combined  into  one  stress  di<igram  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Olustrative  Problem. — The  stresses  in  the  Kin^rod  truss  of  Fig.  100(a)  for  the  roof  and  suspended-ceiling  loads 
shown  will  be  determined  by  the  graphical  method. 

The  truss  diagram  is  first  drawn  to  scale  and  all  the  extemsl  forces  (loads  rnd  reactions)  are  indicated  on  the 
diagram.  To  construct  the  stress  diagram,  first  plot  to  scale  all  the  loads  on  the  truss  rafters,  i.e.,  ab,  6c,  cd,  <2e,  and 
e/.  Ai  ia  then  laid  off  from  a  and  in  opposite  direction  to  ab,  be,  etc.,  and  RtihUia  off  from  /.  The  two  reactions 
are  found  to  overlap  because  the  suspenaed  loads  on  the  lower  chord  nave  the  same  line  of  action  as  the  loads  on  the 

rafters  at  the  panel  points  above.     The  left- 
'^  "  hand  heel  joint  is  first  considered  by  plotting 

the  stresses  in  a  clock-wise  direction  sround 
the  joint.  The  stress  polygon  is  obtsined  by 
drawing  bm  and  mZ.  from  6  and  I,  parallel  to 
BM  and  ML  respectively.  Tracing  this  joint 
through  by  »  continuous  clockwise  reading  of 
the  forces,  hm  is  found  to  act  toward  the 
joint  and  ml  to  act  away  from  the  joint, 
which  means  that  these  stresses  are  com- 
pression and  tension  respectively. 

The  first  lower-chord  joint  from  the  left 
reaction  is  next  determined.  The  forcet  are 
again  traced  in  a  dock-wise  direction  begin- 
ning with  the  known  force  kl.  In  this  force 
diagram  it  is  found  that  mn  and  nib  both  act 
away  from  the  joint  and  members  Jdfi^  and 
NK  are,  therefore,  in  tension. 

Joints  3  and  4  are  solved  in  the  same 
manner,  which  completes  the  determination 
of  stresses,  as  the  stresses  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  truss  are  equal  to  those  on  the  left. 
The  stress  diagram  may  be  completed  as  a 
check  on  the  work. 

Illustrative  Problem. — The  dead-load 
stresses  in  the  Fink  truss  shown  in  Fig.  100(b) 
will  be  determined  by  the  graphical  method. 
A  special  feature  of  this  solution  is  the  con- 
dition encountered  at  joint  4  which  may  at 
first  appear  to  be  an  indeterminate  condition. 
The  truss  diagram  is  drawn  to  scale  and 
the  loads  and  effective  reactions  are  plotted. 
The  joints  are  solved  in  the  usual  manner 
in  the  order  indicated  on  the  truss  diagram. 
Bringing  the  solution  from  left  to  right,  a  con- 
dition which  cannot  at  once  be  solved  is  met 
at  joint  4.  There  are  three  unknowns  cp,  po, 
and  on.  It  is  seen  on  inspection  that  the 
stress  in  the  members  DQ,  QR^  and  RK  wUI 
remain  the  same  regardless  of  the  web  mem- 
bers toward  the  left.  OP  and  PQ  are,  there- 
fore, cut  out  and-  replaced  by  the  dotted 
member  P^Q.     Joints  4,   5,   and   6  are  de- 


e^' 
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termined  with  this  assumed  member  in  place,  and  joint  6  is  then  corrected  by  throwing  out  the  dotted  member 
and  replacing  the  members  OP  and  PQ.  The  stresses  in  the  members  OP  and  PQ  are  then  determined  by  the 
solution  of  joint  at  their  intersection. 

The  solution  may  be  obtained  in  another  manner,  by  solving  algel  raically  for  the  stress  in  RK  and  lajring  it 
off  to  scale  on  the  stress  diagram,  so  that  joint  6  can  be  determined  before  joint  4. 

niustratiTe  Problem. — The  ptressea  are  required  in  the  three-hinged  arch  truss  of  Fig.  101. 

The  reactions  may  be  found  graphically  but  the  algebraic  solution  is  more  simple  (see  Illustrative  Problem,  p. 
21).  After  the  components  of  the  reactions  are  determined  the  stresses  may  be  found  by  the  usual  stress  diagram 
beginning  at  either  reaction  and  determining  stresses  at  consecutive  joints,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  101.  The  solution 
could,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  beginning  at  the  crown  hinge. 

Illustrative  Problem. — The  stresses  are  required  in  a  cantilever  truss  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  102(a). 

The  reactions  of  the  truss  are  determined  graphically  in  Fig.  102(a),  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  "  Reactions." 
The  method  of  determining  the  stresses  ia  the  aame  aa  in  the  preceding  illuatrative  problems. 

86.  Wind  Load  Stresses  by  the  Graphical  Method. — In  the  illustrative  problems  which 
follow,  stresses  will  be  found  in  tmeses  due  to  wind  load  under  the  following  conditions:  (1) 
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rollers  on  the  leeward  side  of  truss,  (2)  both  ends  fixed,  and  (3)  rollers  on  the  windward  side 
of  truss.  The  wind  load  is  considered  as  that  component  of  a  horizontal  wind  force,  normal  to 
to  the  plane  of  the  roof. 

IllaitratiT6  Problem. — In  Fis.  102(6),  the  external  force  polygon  is  first  drawn  with  the  loads  parallel  to  the 
wind  loads  on  the  truss.  The  reaction,  Rt,  can  be  drawn  vertically  because  it  is  transmitted  through  rollers,  but 
the  direction  ci  Riia  not  known  so  the  polygon  cannot  be  completed.     The  reactions  will,  therefore,  be  determined 


^^^^^^T^ 
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by  means  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons.  R\  will  be  assumed  as  parallel  to  the  wind  load  and  the  cloeing 
string  will  give  the  direction  of  the  ray  Oe'.  Now  because  Ri  must  take  the  entire  horixontal  component  of  the  wind 
load  and  because  Rt  acts  vertically,  a  horisontal  line  drawn  from  e'  to  e  will  give  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
reactions.  These  reactions  may  be  checked  by  considering  the  total  wind  load  and  the  two  reactions  as  three  forces 
acting  on  the  truss.  Since  the  directions  and  points  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  wind  load  and  the  reac- 
tion R\  are  known,  the  two  forcee  may  be  extended  to  their  point  of  intersection,  d;  and,  since  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  At  is  known,  the  direction  of  the  force  will  be  from  d  to  tbe  point  of  left  reaction.  Tne  deteimination  of 
this  direction  makes  it  possible  to  complete  the  external  force  polygon  and  obtain  a  check  on  the  first  solution  for 
reactions. 
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The  streasee  are  now  determined  by  drawing  a  force  polygon  for  each  joint.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
web  membera  in  the  leeward  side  received  no  stress. 

IllastratiTe  Problem. — The  wind  streases  in  the  Scissors  truss  of  Fig.  102(e)  will  be  determined  by  the  graphical 
method  under  the  assumption  that  the  reactions  are  parallel  when  both  ends  of  the  truss  are  fixed  by  an  anchorage 
to  solid  masonry  walls. 

The  space  diagram  is  drawn  with  the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  extended  so  that  the  equilibrium  polygon  can 
be  drawn.  The  reactions  are  determined  by  the  ray,  Oe,  which  is  parallel  to  the  closing  string  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon. 

The  stresses  are  determined  by  beginning  at  the  left-hand  heel  joint  and  following  through  in  the  order  indi- 
cated. As  in  the  previous  problem  no  stress  is  found  in  the  web  members  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  truss.  Some 
■tresses  are  produced  in  this  truss  due  to  wind  load  which  are  opposite  in  direction  to  those  produced  by  dead  loads. 
Stresses  should  be  carefully  determined  in  roofs  of  such  extreme  pitch. 

lUoatntive  Problem. — The  wind  load  stresses  are  required  in  the  Fink  truss  of  Fig.  102(d). 

The  wind-load  reactions  upon  the  Fink  trtus  of  Fig.  102(d)  will  be  determined  in  a  different  manner  than  that 
used  for  the  determination  of  the  reactions  in  Fig.  102(b).  The  load  line  is  plotted  as  usual  and  a  pole  from  which 
the  rays  are  drawn  is  selected.  The  line  of  action  at  the  left  support  is  known,  but  the  point  of  application  is  the 
only  element  of  the  right  reaction  which  is  known.  The  equilibrium  polygon,  is,  therefore,  begun  at  the  right- 
hand  heel  Joint  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  strings  can  be  made  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces  The  string 
prallel  to  the  ray  Oe  is  first  drawn.  The  others  are  draw  n  in  consecutive  order  from  tbat^one  parallel  to  Od  to  the  one 
parallel  to  Og,  Since  the  line  of  action  at  the  left  support  is  vertical,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  string  can 
be  obtained.  The  doeing  stiiog  between  the  forces  which  form  the  two  reactions  is  then  drawn  and  the  ray,'0/, 
is  drawn  parallel  to  it.  The  intersection  at  /  with  the  vertical  line  through  g  gives  the  left  reaction,  fg.  The  force 
«/,  which  is  the  right  reaction,  is  drawn  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  vertical  force  through  g  and  the  ray  Of. 

These  reactions  may  be  checked  by  extending  the  line  of  the  left  reaction  and  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the 
wind  loads  to  a  point  of  intersection  shown  at  x,  and  drawing  the  right  reaction  through  the  right-hand  heel  joint 
and  point,  x,  Sinor  the  russ  is  in  equilibrium  the  two  reactions  and  the  resultant  of  the  wind  loads  must  form  a 
S3rstem  of  three  concurrent  forces.  The  extended  forces  drawn  to  point  x  give  a  space  diagram  from  which  the  force 
diagram,  gef,  may  be  drawn. 

The  stress  diagram  is  begrm  at  the  left-hand  heel  joint  and  the  joints  are  taken  in  consecutive  order  until  the 
joiot  at  the  middle  point  of  the  rafter  is  reached,  at  which  the  condition  encountered  in  the  1<  ink  truss  in  Fig.  99(b) 
is  again  met.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  replacing  the  members  NO  and  MN  by  the  dotted  member  shown  and 
carrsring  the  solution  through  until  fp  is  determined,  after  which  the  corrections  are  made  as  before.  It  should  be 
again  noted  that  the  web  members  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  truss  take  no  stress. 

COLUMNS 

Bt  H.  S.  Rogers 

86.  Column  Loads. — The  loads  to  be  calculated  in  the  design  of  columns  may  be  divided 
into  six  classes:  (1)  dead  load,  including  snow  load,  (2)  live  load,  (3)  true  live  load,  (4)  impact 
load,  (5)  wind  load,  and  (6)  earthquake  load. 

The  dead  load  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the  completed  structure  which  a 
column  supports,  and  includes  floors,  curtain  walls,  roof,  superimposed  coluhins,  and  permanent 
fixtures.  It  can  be  accurately  determined  and  should  be  computed  with  a  good  degree  of  pre- 
cision. The  snow  load  in  effect  is  a  dead  load  and  may  be  considered  as  such.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  unsymmetrical  and  may  be  combined  under  certain  conditions  with  wind  load. 

The  live  load  on  columns  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  building  is  put  and  includes 
such  loads  as  the  weight  of  people,  furniture,  goods,  and  equipment.  Quite  accurate  data  for 
determining  the  weights  of  furniture  and  mechanical  equipment  can  be  obtained,  but  in  deter- 
mining the  loads  due  to  occupancy  of  stores  and  office  buildings,  considerable  judgment  must 
be  exercised.  Since  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  full  live  load  on  all  floors  will  be  imposed 
simultaneously,  the  uniform  or  concentrated  loads  used  in  calculating  the  strength  of  floor  beams 
and  girders  may  be  reduced  for  the  calculation  of  column  stresses.  The  extent  of  the  reduction 
of  live  loads  in  office  buildings  is  usually  specified  in  building  codes,  most  of  which  permit  a 
gradual  reduction  to  some  minimum  for  the  assumed  live  load  acting  upon  columns  in  con- 
secutive lower  stories. 

Schneider's  '^Reduction  of  Live  Load  on  Columns"  is  as  follows: 

For  columns  carrying  more  than  five  floors,  these  (Schneider's)  live  loads  may  be  reduced  as  follows: 
For  columns  supporting  the  roof  and  top  floors,  no  reduction. 

For  columns  supporting  each  succeeding  floor,  a  reduction  of  5%  of  the  total  live  ^oad  may  be  made  until 
50  %  is  reached,  which  shall  be  used  for  the  columns  supporting  all  remaining  floors. 
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This  reduction  is  not  to  apply  to  live  load  on  the  odumns  of  warehoiuesi  and  similar  buildincs  which  are 
likely  to  be  fully  loaded  on  all  floors  at  the  same  time. 

The  reduction  of  live  load  specified  in  the  Seattle  Building  Code  is  as  follows: 

Reduction  of  live  load  shall  not  be  permitted  in  determining  the  strength  of  any  part  of  a  building  except  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provitions: 

Walls,  pierst  and  columns,  in  buildings  more  than  tbree  stories  high,  used  for  stores,  offices,  places  of  habitar 
tion.  refuge  and  detention  shall  be  designed  to  carry  besides  the  dead  load  not  less  than  the  following  percentage 
of  the  required  live  load:  Roof  and  top  floor  100%,  next  lower  floor  95%,  and  for  each  succeeding  lower  floor  5% 
less,  until  a  minimum  of  50  %  b  reached  and  maintained  for  the  remaining  floors,  if  any.  In  all  other  buildings 
the  full  live  load  shall  be  taken. 

The  true  live  load  is  the  dynamic  load  produced  by  machinery,  cranes,  elevators,  telpherage 
systems,  industrial  railways  or  similar  mechanical  equipment.  Detailed  information  concerning 
such  loads  should  be  obtained  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  stresses  which  they  produce 
in  columns. 

Impact  load  is  produced  by  the  shocks  and  vibrations  caused  by  true  live  load.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  studied  and  should  be  provided  for  with  judgment. 

Wind  load  is  produced  by  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  wind  on  exposed  surfaces.  The 
unit  pressure  is  specified  for  various  conditions  in  all  building  codes  and  is  usually  given  as  30 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  wind  load  produces  an  overturning  moment  which  increases  the  compression 
in  the  columns  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  building,  decreases  the  compression  in  those  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  produces  a  moment  in  the  columns  by  means  of  the  truss  and  girder  connections 
and  wind  bracing.  Its  effect  is  of  great  importance  in  high  buildings  and  thorough  study  of  the 
stresses  produced  by  it  should  be  made. 

Earthquake  load  will  produce  stresses  in  columns  which  should  be  investigated  in  those 
localities  where  earthquakes  are  liable  to  occur. 

87*  Columns  and  Struts. — A  structural  member  which  is  acted  upon  by  forces  causing 
direct  compression  is  called  a  column,  a  piUar,  a  post,  or  a  strut.  Short  columns  &re  those  in 
which  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  width  is  small.  They  fail  by  direct  crushing  of  the  material 
without  appreciable  bending  or  buckling. 

An  ideal  column  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perfectly  straight  and  the  material  absolutely 
uniform  and  in  the  same  condition  throughout,  and  to  which  the  load  is  applied  exactly  on  the 
axis.     Such  columns  are  not  found  in  practice. 

Practical  columns  fail  by  a  combination  of  direct  compression  and  bending.  The  bending  in 
centrally  loaded  columns  is  caused  by  accidental  eccentricities  of  the  application  of  the  load,  by 
unavoidable  imperfections  in  manufacture  and  nonuniformity  of  material, 
and  by  initial  bends  and  stresses  in  the  column  shaft.  Due  to  these  im- 
perfections, any  colimm  will  immediately  begin  to  deflect  under  load.  This  I  | 
deflection  increases  the  lever  arm  of  the  forces  causing  the  bending,  and  /fcjT  fjf 
the  bending  will  continue  to  increase  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached  |  j 
or  until  the  column  fails.  ■' 

88.  End  Conditions. — One  of  the  important  factors  governing  the 
strength  of  columns  is  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  ends.  When  the  end  of 
a  column  is  perfectly  free  to  turn,  its  end  condition  has  no  influence  on 
its  bending  and  it  is  said  to  be  pivoled,  A  fixed  end  is  one  at  which  the  axis 
of  the  column  is  held  rigidly  so  that  its  direction  cannot  change. 

Fig.  103  shows  the  flexure  lines  of  three  columns  with  different  sets  of 
end  conditions  and  lengths  such  that  their  theoretical  strengths  are  equal  if 
their  cross  sections  are  the  same.  Fig.  103(c),  with  both  ends  fixed,  has 
points  of  contraflexure  (or  aero  moment)  at  the  quarter  points,  so  that 
the  column  between  these  points  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  pivoted-end  column  in  Fig. 
103(a). 

Ck>nditions  in  practice  are  seldom  such  that  a  column  may  be  considered  as  having  fixed 
ends.^    The  usual  end  conditions  are  pin  ends,  flai  ends,  and  riveted  ends.*     A  riveted  end  fre- 

1  See  article  "Fixed  End  Columns  in  Practice,"  Bng.  New»,  Nov.  2,  1911.  vol.  66.  p.  530. 
Pin  and  riveted  ends  do  not  occur  in  concrete  columns,  see  chi^ter  on  "  Concrete  Columns  "  in  Sect.  2. 
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quently  approaches  the  pivoted-«nd  condition  due  to  the  influence  of  the  flexure  of  other  members 
connected  to  it,  causing  the  point  of  contraflexure  in  the  column  to  lie  at  or  near  the  end. 

The  formulas  in  general  use  are  applied  to  columns  with  any  of  the  end  conditions  above 
mentioned. 

89.  Application  of  Column  Loads. — The  loads  upon  floors  and  roof  are  transmitted  to  colunms 
by  the  girder  and  truss  connections.  They  may  be  either  concentric  or  eccentric  according  to  the 
details  of  the  connection.  A  concentric  load  is  one  which  is  applied  axially  along  the  column. 
The  loads  transmitted  to  columns  by  the  usual  girder  connections  should  be  considered  as  con- 
centric. If,  however,  a  girder  is  supported  by  a  bracket  on  a  column,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
load  applied  should  be  investigated  and  the  column  should  be  designed  to  withstand  the  bend- 
ing stresses  in  addition  to  the  direct  stresses  (see  chapters  on  ''Bending  and  Direct  Stress"). 
In  addition  to  concentric  and  eccentric  loads,  direct  transverse  loads  may  be  applied  to  columns 
by  cantilevers  supporting  platforms,  roofs,  and  cranes,  or  by  wind  bracing.  When  such  loads 
occur,  the  stresses  produced  by  them  should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  the  column. 

90.  Stresses  Due  to  Concentric  Loading. — There  is  no  direct  method  which  can  be  used  to 
obtain  the  dimensions  of  a  long-H^olumn  section,  but  very  short  columns  should  be  computed 
by  using  the  safe  compressive  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  metal  in  short  blocks.  In  the 
design  of  an  ordinary  column,  which  has  no  eccentric  loading,  the  procedure  which  should  be 
followed  is :  ( 1 )  select  a  column  which  will  give  the  desired  features  in  the  detailing  of  connections, 
(2)  determine  the  stresses  which  are  produced  by  concentric  loads  acting  upon  the  column, 
and  then  (3)  correct  the  design  of  the  section  to  bring  the  stresses  within  the  allowed  working 
intensities.  There  are  two  kinds  of  stresses  produced  by  concentric  loads  to  which  a  column 
may  be  subjected:  (1)  direct  compressive  stress  distributed  uniformly  over  the  section;  (2) 
transverse  stress  produced  by  the  flexural  action  of  the  column  and  distributed  with  varying 
intensity  from  the  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibers  so  as  to  form  a  stress  couple. 

91.  Column  Formulas.' — There  is  no  simple  rigorous  analytical  method  for  determining 
the  resultant  stresses  in  a  column.  There  are,  however,  two  more  or  less  rational  and  two  em- 
pirical types  of  formulas  for  determining  such  stresses.  These  types  are  the  Euler,  the  Gordon 
or  Rankine,  the  Straight  Line,  and  the  Parabolic. 

92.  Euler's  Formula. — Euler's  formula  is  derived  upon  the  assumptions,  that  the  column 
is  concentrically  loaded,  that  it  is  subjected  to  direct  compression,  that  it  has  fixed  or  square 
ends,  and  that  it  is  free  to  bend  laterally.  It  assumes  that  the  material  of  the  column  is  per- 
fectly elastic  and  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  column  is  developed  at  a  stress  equal  to  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  material.  The  expression  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  columns  with  fixed 
ends  is 

r^ 

in  which 

p  »  intensity  of  stress  within  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity. 

E  «  modulus  of  elasticity. 

L  «  length. 

r  =  least  radius  of  gyration. 

L 

-  is  called  the  slendemess  ratio, 

-  r 

Through  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  cross-section  there  is  always  a  pair  of  axes  about  one  of  which  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  a  maximum  and  about  the  other  a  minimum.  These  moments  of  inertia  are  called  principal  momenta  of 
inertia  and  the  axes  about  which  they  are  taken  are  called  principal  axes.     An  axis  of  symmetry  which  divides  a 

cross-section  symmetrically  is  always  a  principal  axis.     The  least  radius  of  gyration  Tr  —  \/— J  and,  consequently, 

the  minimum  moment  of  inertia  is  used  in  designing  columns.  A  column  bends  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  about  which  the  radius  of  gyration  is  a  minimum,  provided  the  column  is  not  laterally  supported  in  that 
direction. 

Long  columns  with  pivoted  ends  will  act  essentially  as  that  part  of  the  fixed  column  between 

1  For  "Concrete  Columns"  see  chapter  in  Sect.  2. 
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the  two  points  of  contraflexure,  which  is  equal  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  column.     The  ex- 
pression for  the  ultimate  strength  of  columns  with  pivoted  ends  is  therefore 

ir*E 

r* 

Euler's  formula  is  not  used  in  si)ecifications,  as  are  formulas  of  the  other  types,  because  the 
ideal  conditions  upon  which  it  is  based  are  not  met  in  practice.  It  is  applicable  to  long  columns 
with  fixed  ends  which  have  a  very  large  ratio  of  L/r  and  to  columns  with  hinged  ends  which  have 
an  average  ratio  of  L/r,  but  gives  values  up  to  infinity  for  short  lengths,  which  is  incompatible 
with  actual  conditions. 

9S.  Gordon's  Formula. — The  Gordon  formula  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  the  * 
column  is  concentrically  loaded,  that  it  is  subject  to  direct  compression  and  flexural  stresses, 
and  that  it  is  free  to  bend  laterally.     It  assumes  further  that  the  column  deflects  laterally  and 
that  the  bending  stress  is  produced  by  the  moment  of  the  axial  load  about  the  point  of  maximum 
deflection. 

Let  p  "  allowable  intensity  of  stress  over  the  column  section, 
/i  e  the  uniformly  distributed  stress  due  to  the  total  load. 
ft  «  the  flexural  stress  due  to  the  bending  of  column  under  the  load. 
/  s  the  maximum  allowable  intensity  of  stress  in  short  blocks. 
P  B  the  total  load. 
A  "  area  of  column  section. 
A  »  maximum  deflection  of  column. 
e  »  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber.. 
/  sa  moment  of  inertia. 
&  ■■  a  constant  depending  upon  the  condition  of  column  ends. 

The  direct  stress  /i  =  tJ  ^^^  ^^^  bending  stress  ft  =»  —j-  from    the  common  flexure 

formula  (see  Fig.  104).  ip 

Since/  -/i  +/» 

Now  it  can  be  shown  by  the  theory  of  flexure  that 

A    as   

c 

in  which  L  >■  length  of  the  column  and  ai  «  a  constant  depending  upon /2  and  E. 

Substituting  in  (1), 

P       ha^PIJ 

•'"■  A  "*■       / 
But  /  —  Ar*  (r  =  least  radius  of  gjrration).  Fia.  104. 

in  which  a  is  a  constant  contingent  upon  the  factors  which  influence  b  and  ai. 
The  allowable  intensity  of  stress,  p,  over  the  column  section  will  be 

Formulas  of  the  Gordon  type  are  used  quite  extensively  in  building  specifications  and  codes. 
Those  in  use,  however,  do  not  all  have  the  same  values  for  /  and  a.  A  change  of  condition  of  the 
colunm  ends  produces  a  change  in  the  constant,  "a,"  as  is  evident  from  the  derivation  of  the 
formula.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  formula  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  column  under  investigation. 
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94.  Straight-lioe  Fonnula. — The  straight-line  formula  has  been  used  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  application  and  because  it  can  be  made  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  results  of 
tests  of  columns  having  usual  values  of  L/r,    The  equation  is  empirical  and  has  the  general 

form 

.  L 

P  ^f  -  wi  - 

in  which  /  »  maximum  allowable  compressive  strength  of  the  material,  and  m  «  a  constant. 

If  the  equation  is  made  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  values  of  safe  stresses  found  by 
expeiiment  in  columns  within  the  usual  range  of  L/Tj  it  will  give  large  stresses  for  low  values  of 
L/r  unless  some  limitation  be  placed  upon  L/Vj  and  consequently  upon  the  allowable  unit 
stresses.  A  number  of  the  column  formulas  in  general  use  fix  this  maximum  allowable  stress 
for  low  ratios  of  L/r  and  also  fix  a  maximum  ratio  of  L/r, 

96.  Parabolic  Formula. — The  parabolic  type  of  formula  has  been  introduced  to  correct 
the  large  values  of  unit  stresses  allowed  by  the  straight-line  formula  for  very  low  or  high  ratios 
of  L/r^  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  continuous  equation.  The  equation  is  also  empirical  and 
has  the  general  form 

in  which  n  is  an  empirical  constant.  The  curve  given  by  :the  formula  is  a  parabola  with  the 
origin  on  the  stress  axis  at  /.  Some  of  the  recently  adopted  specifications,  notably  that  of  the 
Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  have  embodied  this  type  of  column  formula. 

96.  Formulas  in  General  Use. — Formulas  of  either  the  straight-line  or  Gordon  type  are 
usually  embodied  in  specifications  and  building  codes.  Both  are  found  in  specifications  for 
stresses  in  structural  steel  and  cast  iron  but  the  straight-line  formula  alone  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally used  in  specifications  for  stresses  in  timber  columns. 

97.  Steel  Column  Formulas. — A  diagram  of  the  allowed  unit  stresses  for  structural-steel 
columns  as  given  by  the  principal  column  formulas  which  have  received  general  sanction  among 
engineers  is  shown  in  Fig.  105,  given  by  C.  E.  Fowler,  Eng.  NewS'Rec.j  Feb.  13,  1919.  The 
formulas  gpraphically  represented  are  as  follows: 

Am.  B.  Am.  Bridge  Co.  19,000  -  lOOL/r 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Asan.  16,000  -  70L/r 

A.  R.  £.  A.  1019  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assn.  proposed  13,000  —  0.25(L/r)> 
E.  I.  C.  Eng.  Inst.  Canada  12,000  -  0.3(L/r)* 
F.,  1893  Fowler's  Spec.  1803  12,500  -  4lHL/r 
F.,  1919  (CI.  A.)  Fowler's  Spec.  1919  15,000  -  60L/r 

F.,  1919  (a.  B.)  Fowler's  Spec.  1919  20,000  -  80I/r 

McK-F.  Fowler,  mod.  by  McKibben  12.500  -  50Z,/r 

N.  Y.  (Old)  New  York  Bldg.  Code  (Old)  16,200  -  58L/r 

B.  Boston  Bldg.  Code  16,000/1  +  L>/20.(X)0r* 
O.  Gordon  Formula  12.500/1  -f  L«/36,000r« 
P.  Philadelphia  16,250/1  +  I'V  11. OOOr' 

The  limitations  of  the  formulas  as  to  maximum  unit  stresses  and  maximum  values  of  L/r 
are  shown  by  the  diagram.  All  of  the  formulas  lie  in  a  diagonal  zone,  the  upper  limit  of  which 
is  18,000  -  6QL/r  and  the  lower  limit  of  which  is  12,000  -  60L/r  with  the  exception  of  FowleV's 
1919  (Cl.B.).  The  average  of  the  zone  would  be  15,000  —  GOL/r,  which  is  the  formula  that  has 
been  adopted  in  a  1919  edition  of  "General  Specifications  for  Steel  Roofs  and  Buildings"  by 
C.  E.  Fowler.  The  A.  R  .E.  A.  formula,  16,000  -  70L/r,  with  a  maximum  stress  of  14,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  and  maximum  limit  of  L/r  at  120  has  received  very  wide  sanction  in  building  codes, 
being  found  in  the  codes  of  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Seattle. 

Ulastratiye  Problem. — Design  a  25-f t.  channel  column  for  a  total  load  of  300,000  lb.     Lattice  bars  will  connect 
the  channels  and  prevent  them  from  bending  separately.     Use  the  straight  line  formullk 

p  -  16,000  -  70  - 

r 
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300  000 

A  trial  section  should  first  be  determined  by  assuming  p  >■  12,000  lb.     This  gives  a  trial  area  of    jo'qqq  * 

26  sq.  in.,  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  use  of  two  15-in.  channels  at  45  lb.  having  a  total  area  of  26.48  sq.  in. 
The  radius  of  gyration  for  one  channel  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  web  is  5.32  in.,  hence  the  allowable 
value  of 

p  -  16,000  -  70  ^^^  -  12,060  lb. 

300  000 
The  actual  unit  stress  for  this  siie  of  channel  equals    „»'    g    >■  11,330  lb.     Thus  the  column  would  be  well  on  the 

safe  side  and  Qiay  possibly  be  decreased  in  sise.     Try  a  15-in.  channel  at  40  lb.     The  allowable  value  of 

p  -  16,000.-  70  ^^P^  -  12,150  lb. 

9.44 

300  000 
The  actual  unit  stress  would  be    „»' eo    "  12,800;  hence,  these  channels  are  a  little  too  small  and  the  15-in. 

45-lb.  channels  should  be  chosen.  These  should  be  placed  to  give  the  column  equal  strength  in  the  two 
direcUonB— ^that  is,  by  making  the  radiufi  of  gyration  about  one  axis  equal  -to  tnat  about  the  other  axis. 

98.  Cast-iron  Column  Formulas. — The  most  commonly  used  formulas  for  allowable 
stresses  in  cast-iron  columns  are  of  the  straight-line  type.  The  Chicago  and  Seattle  building 
codes  specify  an  allowable  unit  stress  of  10,000  —  60L/rlb.  per  sq.  in.  with  a  maximiun  value 
of  L/r  at  70.  The  New  York  and  Boston  building  codes  specify  an  allowable  unit  stress  of 
11,300  —  3QL/r,  with  a  maximum  value  of  L/r  at  70.  The  Philadelphia  code  specifies  an 
allowable  unit  stress  of  11,670/(1+  L*/400<i*)  lb.  per.sq.  in. — in  which  tf  is  the  least  dimension 
in  inches,  and  also  specifies  a  maximum  length  of  20d, 

99.  Timber  Column  Formulas. — The  formulas  of  building  codes  of  the  principal  cities  for 
timber  columns  vary  for  the  same  and  for  different  kinds  of  timber.  Some  of  the  cities,  notably 
Fhiladephia,  St.  Paul,  and  Seattle,  however,  use  the  same  formula  for  long  leaf  yellow  pine, 
white  pine,  Norway  pine,  spruce,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  |ind  locust.  A  comprehensive  re- 
view of  these  building  code  stresses  revised  to  1913  will  be  found  in  the  "Cambria  Steel"  hand- 
book. A  safe  formula  for  timber  columns  is  1000  —  l2L/d  which  will  give  a  safety  factor  of 
about  6  for  most  kinds  of  timber.  The  formula  specified  in  the  Seattle-  Building  code  is 
C  (1  —  L/70d),  in  which  C  =  the  allowable  compressive  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  with 
the  grain,  for  the  wood  used,  and  d  =  least  cross-sectional  dimension  of  column  in  inches. 

BENDING  AND  DIRECT  STRESS— WOOD  AND  STEEL 

By   Clyde  T.  Morris 

100.  General. — Tension  and  compression  members  are  frequently  submitted  to  bending 
stresses  in  addition  to  the  axial  stress.  This  bending  may  be  due  to  transverse  loads  on  the 
member  or  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  longitudinal  load,  or  to  both. 

The  resulting  maximum  unit  stress  in  the  member  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  three 
parts,  that  due  to  die  direct  axial  load,  that  due  to  the  transverse  bending  moment,  and  that 
due  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  axial  load  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  member. 

The  deflection  of  the  member  in  turn  is  caused  both  by  the 
transverse  load'  and  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  axial  load  due  to 

,^ Y^ ;J         this  deflection.     This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  106. 

Fxa.  106.  101.  Bending  Due  to  Transverse  Loads  Only. — An  approxi- 

mate value  for  the  maximum  unit  stress  may  be  obtained  by 
neglecting  that  part  of  the  bending  moment  caused  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  axial  load  due 
to  the  deflection.     In  this  case 

/  =  5-H^^  (1) 

in  which  M  is  the  moment  due  to  the  transverse  loads  only.  This  gives  sufliciently  accurate 
results  where  the  ratio  of  length  to  depth  is  small. 

When  a  member  is  comparatively  slender,  a  more  accurate  determination  is  desirable. 
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This  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  bending  moment,  the  effect  of  the  deflection  due  to 
transverse  load.    The  deflection  due  to  transverse  load  is 

,       WL^      J      Mc        ,  ,.      WL 

in  which /i  is  the  fiber  stress  due  to  flexure  only,  and  K  and  q  are  constants  depending  upon  the 
fixity  of  the  ends  of  the  member  and  the  character  of  the  loading.     From  these  we  get 


KEc 


The  total  bending  moment  —  M  ±  P^  and  /i  = 
for  A  and  solving  for  /i  we  get 

fi 


(M  ±  PA)c 


Substituting  in  this  the  value 


Mc 


^  ^  K^  E 


Calling  ^  s  C  and  adding  the  effect  of  the  direct  axial  load,  we  get 

Mc 


'-?+ 


/± 


CPL* 

E 


(2) 


For  one  pin  and  one  fixed  end,  uniform  load C 


In  the  denominator  of  the  second  term  of  eq.  (2),  the  minus  sign  should  be  used  for 
compression  members  and  the  plus  sign  for  tension  members.  The  moment  of  inertia  used, 
should  be  calculated  for  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  bending.  Values  for  the  con- 
stant C  are  given  belQ.w. 

4  X 

For  pin  ends,  concentrated  load ^"48 ***•  12 

For  pin  ends,  uniform  load C  ■■  r^ uae  -th 

2  1 

For  one  pin  and  one  fixed  end,  concentrated  load C  ■>  ^»  _.  at  center use  t= 

<H>.04  17 

128     ,        ^  1 

1666'**^*°*^ ^®  13 

C-  jl^atend uae  1 

8  1 

For  both  enda  fixed,  concentrated  load C  >■  r^   uae  ^ 

24  1 

For  both  ends  fixed,  uniform  load C  >■  ^r  at  center use  7% 

'^"384**  *^°^ ""*32 

The  fixed  end  condition  is  seldom  realized  in  practice  and  this  assumption  should  be  made 
only  after  careful  investigation  of  the  actual  end  conditions.  For  this  reason  many  engineers 
use  C  »  )^o  ^or  all  cases  of  combined  transverse  bending  and 
direct  stress. 

niustratiTe  Problem.— Fig.  107  shows  a  part  of  the  top  chord  or  rafter  of 
a  roof  truss  which  carries  purlin  loads  between  the  panel  points  in  addition  to 
its  direct  stress  as  a  member  of  the  truss. 

The  rafter  is  composed  of  2  angles  6  X  3H  X  Hi  with  the  long  legs  verti- 
cal. Since  the  rafter  is  continuous  over  the  panel  points,  tl^ere  will  be  a  nega- 
tive moment  at  the  panel  points  and  a  positive  moment  midway  between  under 
the  purlin  load.  Each  of  these  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  Ho  of  the  moment 
in  a  simple  beam  similarly  loaded. 

The  direct  compression  as  a  member  of  the  truss,  P  s  47,000  lb. 

The  weight  of  the  member  per  horiiontal  foot,       w  <»  34^3  lb. 

The  moments,  considering  the  member  as  a  simple  beam,  are: 

Moment  due  to  weight  -  ^^:^y^'  -  430  ft.-lb. 


Fia.  107. 


Moment  duo  to  purlin  load 


(3000)  (10) 


7600  ft.-lb. 


Total  simple  beam  moment  «  7930  ft.-lb. 
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ContinuouB  beam  moment  -  (Ho>(7030)  -  6344  ft.-lb.  -  76,130  in.-lb. 
From  equation  (1) 

At  the  panel  point,  / 


47,000    ,    (76,130)(3  92) 

+  — 


At  the  mid  span,  / 


From  equation  (2) 


0.00   '     33.18 

-  5220  +  8990  -  14,210  lb.  per  eq.  in. 
47,000   (76.130)(2.08) 

9.00    "*"  33.18 

-  6220  +  4770  -  9990  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


At  the  panel  point,  /  ■■     ^',^ — \- 


(76, 130)  (3.92) 


9.00 


5220  + 


(47,000)(11.2)«(12)» 


33.18  - 


(20)(30.000,000) 
(76,130)(3.92) 


28.42 
«  5220  +  10,500  -  15.720  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


At  the  mid  span,  / 


47.000 
9.00 


+ 


(76,130)(2.08) 


(47,000)(11.2)»(12)* 


-  6220  + 


°  (17)(30,000,000) 

(76,13(5)(2.08) 


27  59 
-  6220  +  5740  -  10,960  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

Note  that  thoee  values  of  C  in  equation  (2)  have  been  used  for  a  member  with  one  pin  end  and  one  fixed  end. 
This  is  probably  on  the  safe  side,  but  the  connection  at  "a"  is  not  sufficient  to  fix  that  end  of  the  member.  Due 
to  the  continuity  of  the  member  at  "B,"  and  the  purlin  load  in  the  panel  beyond,  it  is  probably  safe  to  consider 

the  member  as  fixed  there.  Note  that  "c"  in  each  case  is  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  to  the  compression  side  of  the 
member. 

The  maximum  fiber  stress  "/"  should  not  exceed  that  given  by  the 
column  formula  of  the  specifications  being  used. 

Olastrative  Problem. — Fig.  108  shovs  a  tension  member  of  a  roof 
truss  which  is  subject  to  bending  due  to  its  own  weight.  It  is  com- 
posed of  2  angles  3H  X  3^  X  Ke- 


.      ly 


u. 


^t^' 


Fig.  108. 


The  direct  tension  in  the  member,     P  «  36,000  lb. 

The  weight  of  the  member  per  foot,  10  ■>  14.4  lb. 

8      (t4.4)(12.5)« 


The  bending  moment,  Af  «s  — 


8 


225  ft.-Ib.  -  2700  in.-lb. 


The  net  area  of  the  member,  A  -  4.18  -  2(H) (Me)  -  3.63  sq.  in. 
From  equation  (1) 

At  the  panel  point,  / 


36,000    ,    (2700)  (2.51) 


At  the  mid  span,  / 


3.63  4.9 

f9920  +  1380  -  11,300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

36,000    .    (2700)(0.99) 

-r  — 


From  equation  (2) 


3.63 
«  9920  +  540 


At  the  panel  point,  /  ■■    ^\^    + 


4.9 
10,460  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(2700)(2.51) 


3.63 


4.9  + 


(36.000)(12.6)«(12)' 


(32)  (30,000,000) 
9920  +  1180  -  11,100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


At  the  mid  span,  / 


36.000 
3.63 


+ 


(2700)(0.99) 


4.9  + 


(36.000  )(12.5)>(12)) 


(16)  (30.000,000) 
-  9920  +  410  -  10.330  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  case  any  load  is  suspended  from  the  member  between  panel  points,  its  moment   k 
should  be  added  to  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  member.  ^  ^ 

nittstrative  Problem.— Fig.  109  shows  a  building  column  which  is  subject  to  bending 
stress  under  wind  loads,  due  to  the  thrust  of  the  knee  brace. 

The  total  direct  load  on  the  column,  F  »       62,000  lb. 

The  bending  moment,  M  »  1.200,000  in.-lb. 

A  «»  26.00  sq.  in.  /  -  854 

From  equation  (1) 


t    JHi 


From  equation  (2) 


/.  62,000       (1.200,000)(7.12) 
^  *   26.00    "^  854 

-  2390  +  10,000  -  12,390  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


FxQ..  109 


.       62,000   , 


(1,200,000)(7.12) 


26.00 


-  2390  + 


854  - 


(62,000)(20)«(12)« 


(12)(30,000,000) 
(1,200,000)  (7. 12) 

844 


B  2390  +  10,120  -  12,510  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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lOS.  Eccentrically  Loaded  Colnmns. — When  the  bending  moment  on  a  column  is  oauaed 
by  the  column  load,  or  a  part  of  it,  being  applied  away  from  the  axis  of  the  column,  the  column 
ia  aaid  to  be  eccentrically  loaded.  This  bending  moment  may  be  treated  similar  to  that  caused 
by  ttanavewe  loads,  and  approximate  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (1)  and  (2). 

If  the  entire  bending  moment  ia  due  to  eccentric  loading,  theoretically  exact  reeults  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  equation 

'  =  ^£ 

L    Fp 
in  which  K  =  coe  (28.65  -■V—).     Values  of  K  for  pin  ends  are  given  by  the  curves  m  the 

diagram,  F^.  110.    If  conditions  are  such  aa  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  fixed  ends,  ^L 
may  be  used  in  determining  the  value  of  -  to  use  in  Fig.  1 10. 

u> 

.9 

a 

.7 

^^ 

s 


? 


3 
£ 
J 
0 

0        £0      40       60       80       100     jad      MO      leo      160    EOO 

Values  off 

FiO.  110,— Um  for  eccentrically  loaded  columns  wiUi  {hq  sada.     For  eolumtu  with  filed  ends  oae  HL  in  detsi- 

The  radius  of  gyradon  should  be  taken  about  an  axis  normal  to  the  plane  of  bending.     This 
L 
may  not  give  the  greatest  value  of  -  which  should  be  used  in  the  column  formula  for  detennuung 

the  allowed  unit  streea. 

mBMiatlTe  Problem.— Fig.  Ill  ehon  a  baildinc  rolumn  to  whish  float  lieama  arc  connected  uniyniiT>etn»11r. 
ean^nji  kn  eoeentric  load  on  the  column.  If  the  benma  are  riveted  to  the  column  in  addition  to  roating  on  shelf 
ancles,  it  is  aafe  to  aaaume  thftt  the  load  is  applied  at  the  face  of  the  column.  The  deSection  ol  the  ibell  angle 
would  prolMbly  be  iufScient  to  bring  the  oenter  ot  preeiure  very  near  to  the  face  of  thn  column  in  any  case. 

The  total  load,  P  -  90,000  +  32,000  +  32,000  +  40,000  -  104,000  lb. 

The  boDdiog  momast,  U  -  (40,000)(SM)  -  235,000  in.-lb. ' 
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From  equation  (1) 


194.000    ,    (235.000)(6.876) 

-r  — 


19.00 


From  equation  (2) 


499.0 
10.210  +  2760  -  12.970  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


194.000 
19.00 


+ 


(235,000)  (5.875) 


499.0 


(194,000)(16)»(12)« 


(10)(30.000.000) 
-  10,210  +  2900  -  13,110  lb.  per  eq.  in. 


From  equation  (3) 


L 

r 
K 


192 


»  38 


5.13 

0.935  (from  Fig.  110) 


,       194,000    ,    (235.000)  (6.875) 


19.00      '      (0.935)  (499.0) 
10.210  +  2960  »  13,170  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

40000  Ik  lllnstntiTe  Problem. — A  wooden  column  12  in.  square  supports  a  oonoentrie  load  of 

»ZX»..«-1»»,,^     70,000  lb.  and  an  eccentric  load  of  15,000  lb.  acting  at  4  in.  from  the  face  of  the  ccJumn. 
Copipute  the  maximum  stress  on  the  column. 

The  total  load,  P  -  70,000  +  15.000  -  85.000  lb. 
The  bending  moment,  M  -  (15.000)  (10)  «  150,000  in.-lb. 
From  eqxiation  (1) 


Pro.  111. 


.       85.000    .    (150.000)(6) 


144  1728 

590  +  520  -  1110  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Sinoe  the  value  of  ^  is  usually  small  for  wooden  columns,  the  value  of  /,  if  computed  by  eqs.  (2)  and  (3), 

will  be  practically  the  same  as  obtained  above.     This  indicates  that  the  deflection  is  small. 


L. 


.   BBNDmO  AND  DIRECT  STRESS— CONCRETE  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Bt  George  A.  Hool   * 

108.  Theory  in  General. — If  a  beam  is  acted  upon  by  forces  which  are  all  normal  to  its 
length,  then  the  stresses  resulting  are  due  to  simple  bending.  If,  however,  any  of  the  forces 
acting  throughout  the  length  of  a  beam  be  inclined,  or  if  additional  forces  be  applied  at  the  ends, 
then  our  beam  formulas  for  simple  bending  will  not  apply.  Likewise,  in  columns,  if  the  load 
be  eccentrically  applied  or  if  lateral  pressure  be  exerted,  both  bending  and  direct  stresses  will 
result  and  the  ordinary  column  formulas  cannot  be  used  except  to  give  approximate  results  when 
the  amount  of  bending  is  small. 

The  same  combination  of  stresses  occurs  also  in  arch  rings  and  may  occur  in  special  cases. 
The  formulas  to  be  derived  can  be  employed  in  any  type  of  reinforced-concrete  structure 
provided  the  normal  component  of  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  given  section  acts  with  a  lever 
arm  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section.  In  long  beams  and  columns,  the  deflection 
resulting  from  flexure  should  be  given  consideration  when  determining  the  eccentricity  of  the 
axial  and  inclined  forces. 

Let  us  first  conisder  structures  of  plain  concrete.  The  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  on  any  section  due  to  a  resultant  pressure 
acting  at  different  points  will  be  explained.  Consider  a  section 
represented  in  projection  by  EF^  Fig.  112.  When  the  resultant 
R  acts  at  the  center  of  gravity  0,  the  intensity  of  stress  is  uniform 
over  the  section  and  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  J?  divided 

N 
by  the  area  of  section,  or  -j-     If  72  acts  at  any  other  point,  as  Q, 

and  if  the  projection  of  the  section  is  taken  such  that  the  distance 

Xo  represents  the  true  lever  arm  of  N  about  the  center  of  gravity,     .  Fia.  112. 

then  the  force  N  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  N  aXO  and  a  couple 

whose  moment  is  Nxq,     The  in  tensity  of  the  uniformly  varying  stress  due  to  this  bending  moment 

at  a  distance  z  from  0  is  (by  the  common  flexure  formula  for  homogeneous  beams)  —j — •  in 
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which  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the 

NxoXi 
plane  of  the  paper.     At  the  edges  E  and  F  this  intensity  =  — j —    Regarding  compressive 

and  tensile  stresses  as  positive  and  negative  respectively,  the  intensity  of  stress  at  edge  E  is 


At  edge  F  it  is 


-       N  .  NxoXi 

f,__N      NxoXi 
^'  '^  A         I 


If  the  stress  /,'  comes  out  minus,  the  value  obtained  is  the  maximum  tension  as  shown  in  Fig- 
113.  In  plain  concrete  construction  a  greater  tension  than  about  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  should  not 
be  allowed. 

When  we  come  to  reinforced  concrete,  which  is  composed  of  two  materials  (concrete  and 
steel)  with  different  values  of  E,  then  the  steel  area  at  any  given  cross  section  may  be  replaced 
by  an  area  of  concrete  equal  to  n  times  the  area  of  the  steel,  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  steel 
reinforcement.  This  section  may  be  called  the  transformed  section,  or  section  of  concrete 
theoretically  equivalent  in  resistance  to  the  actual 
section.  Under  this  heading  rectangular  sections  only 
will  be  considered  and  Fig.  114  represents  a  transformed 
section  as  referred  to  above. 

Thus,  if  ile  is  the  area  of  the  concrete,  and  Ao  is  the 
area  of  the  steel  »  A,  +  A';  then  the  equivalent  area 
A  =  Ac  +  nAo  =  W  +  n(A,  +  A') 


Ll 


iP 


ty^**Contflr  of 
gravity 


b 


I      ^^Ml  ■  —  ■>  ■■•■■■■>■»      ^% 


I 


1 


I 

I 


Fig.  113. 


Fxa.  114. 


If  le  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  concrete  about  the  gravity  axis,  and  /« is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  steel  about  the  same  axis,  then 

/  »/,  +nl. 

and 

ifc)  N        (  +  )    Nxoxi 

(/«')      Ac+nAo{-)  Ic+  nL 

A  A' 

If  we  denote  p  and  p'  by  -rr*  and  -rr  respectively,  then  the  distance  from  the  face  most 

highly  stressed  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  transformed  section  is  (by  moments) 


u 


ht^  +  nA4  +  nA'd' 


hi* 

^  +  nA^  +  nA'df 


t/2  +  nvd  +  nj/d' 


A  UA-  n{A.  +  A')  1  +  np  +  nj/ 

Ic  =  Hhu*  +  HW  -  uY  =  |-[ti»  +  (<  -  w)»j 
/.  =  A.(d  -  w)«  +  A'(w  -  d')* 
/  =  /«  +  n/.:  =!-[«'  +  («-  w)»]  +  nA,{d  -  m)«  +  nA'iu  -  d')* 

If  the  reinforcement  is  symmetrical,  then  u  »  -^  and 
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Since,  A  =  U  +  n(A.  +  A')  -  6<  -h  2nbt(p  +  p') 

■      (/c)  N  (+)  iVxo-| 

(^"'^  '  W  +  n6i(p  +  j/)  (-)  M2W*  +2np6<(H<-d')» 

104.  Compression  Ovei  the  Whole  Section  (Case  I). — The  formulas  developed  in  per- 
ceding  article  apply  when  the  stress  is  either  compression  over  the  entire  section,  or  when 

there  is  compression  over  a  portion  of  the  section  with  a  tension 
over  the  remainder  not  exceeding  the  allowable  tensile  stress  in 
the  concrete.  The  formulas  we  shall  use  will  apply  to  rec- 
tangular sections  with  symmetrical  reinforcement  and  are  given 
in  the  following  form  for  convenience,  letting  po  denote  the 
quantity  p  +p': 


i-. 


(/«)   ^ATT      1        (+)        te.t       •} 


Fig.  116. 


(1) 
(2) 


tfc')      ht  LI  +  npo  ( - )  <*  +  12npor*J 

By  referring  to  Fig.  115  it  will  be  clear  that  the  stress  in  the 
steel  is  always  less  than  n  Xfe]  thus,  if  /« is  kept  within  its 
allowable  value,  the  steel  is  sure  to  be  safely  stressed. 

£q.  2  gives  a  means  of  determining  the  eccentricity  of  the 
resultant  force,  or  Xq^  for  which  there  can  be  neither  tension  nor 
compression  at  the  surface  opposite  to  that  near  which  the 
thrust  acts.  To  obtain  the  value  of  Xo  which  gives  a  zero  veAxie 
to  /e',  equate  the  two  terms  within  the  brackets,  and  solve. 

1  6xo< 


1  +  n(p  +  p')      c»  +  12npor« 


or 


Xo  = 


e«  +  24npr«        1^ 
1  +  n(p  +  p')  '  « 


(3) 


If  n  is  assumed  to  be  15,  and,  if  the  steel  is  embedded  in  the  concrete  one-tenth  of  the 
total  depth  from  each  surface  so  that  2r  =  ^H,  eq.  (3)  becomes 

£0^1  +  28.8po 
i 


6  +  90po 
If  the  values  n  »  15  and  2r  —  %t  are  substituted  in  eq.  (1),  this  equation  becomes 


(4) 


1      ,  ^ 

-f  15po  "^  t 

or  if  the  expression  in  the  brackets  is  denoted  by  K, 

NK 


6 


1  +  28.8po 


] 


(5) 


/.  ^ 


U 


(6) 


n 


xa  d' 

Diagrams  1  to  3  inclusive  give  values  of  K  for  various  values  of  po,  -r*  and  y  and  for 

15.     The  termination  of  the  curves  are  determined  in  Diagram  2  by  eq.  (4)  and  in  the  other 

Xti 

diagrams  by  similar  equations.    For  greater  values  of  -j'  Case  I  does  not  apply;  that  is,  there 

is  tension  in  the  concrete  and  Case  II  must  be  employed. 

105.  Tension  Over  Part  of  Section  (Case  II). — It  will  be  on  the  safe  side  and  convenient 
as  regards  the  construction  of  working  diagrams  to  consider  that,  when  any  tension  exists  in 
the  concrete,  the  steel  carries  all  tensile  stresses.  In  this  case  there  are  three  unit  stresses 
to  be  determined:  namely,  maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete /c,  maximum  unit  compres- 
sion in  steel  //,  and  maximum  unit  tension  in  steel  /«.  The  general  formulas  developed  in  Art, 
103  are  not  applicable  to  this  case  and  the  following  method  may  be  used : 
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Referring  to  Fig.  116,  it  fallows  that 


■•^•(1-) 


Since  the  resultant  fiber  stress  equals  N 

"  2^2  2 

Eliminating  /,'  and  /,  by  means  of  eq.  (7)  and  (8) 
f.      fM     *■'  +  2nfnA  -  npn 
"  "    2  ■  k 

fM  .  k'  +  2ntpo  -  npa 
2  t  ^"' 

The  moment  of  the  stTosaea  about  the  gravity  axis,  eliminating  /,' 
Fia.  118.  and  /,  as  before,  is 

M-/^'[^'  +  ^(3-2fc)]  (10) 

or,  if  the  quantity  within  the  brai;kets  la  (teaignatcd  by  h,  then 

M  ^fM'L,otf,-^,  (11) 

The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  must  be  deterniined  before  eq.  (11)  can  be  used.  Since 
Nxt  =  M,  we  may  multiply  eq.  (9)  by  zg  and  equate  it  to  eq.  (10).  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
the  following  equation  results 


3  (h  -  7)  ft*  +  6»P.*  7    =  3np„  ( j°  +  2^ 


(12) 


Diagrams  4,  5  and  6,  based  on  eq.  (12),  give  values  of  k  tor  various  values  of  po,  -7  ■  and  7 
and  for  n  =  16.     Diagram  7  gives  values  of  L. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  solving  problems  under  Case  II  is  as  follows  r  (1)  Determine  k 
from  the  proper  diagram;  (2)  find  L  from  Diagram  7;  (3)  solve  eq.  (11)  tor/,;  (4)  find  imit, 
stresses  in  the  steel  from  eqs,  (7)  and  {S). 

Illunrilti*e  Prabl>m.-~A  beam  is  fl  Id.  Ride  and  20  la.  deep.  The  rdnlarcement  both  above  and  below 
ooniuta  oi  one  lUel  rod  1  in.  in  dismetec  embedded  al  a  depth  o(  2  in.     At  a  ee 


Fur  these  vslun  of  p,  and  -r.  Diacrsni  2  givee  K  -  1.70  and  sham  that  the  problem  falls  under  Ca>«  I. 

Then  by  eq.  (0) 

NK       (00 ,000 1(1. 70) 

DlaitntlTe  Problem. — Change  the  eecentricity  of  the  precedini  problem  to  0  in,  and  solve. 

I.     The  method  of  procedure  for  Cass  II  must  then  be  followed. 

IMasran  6  ^ves  k  -  0.73  for  the  values  of  v,  and  j  given  above.     With  t  -  0.73  and  ps  -  0.00S7,  Diurara 
7BhowBi'tDbe  0.123.     Solving  equation  (111 


IS= 
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/.  -  V.(^  -  l)  -  W)m5)(^j^^  -  l)  -  2830  lb.  p«  .<..  in. 
W  ouy  bo  found  by  eq.  (7)' but  id  alnri  leu  than  n  X  /•. 


DHSTHHETRICAL  BBNDIHO 
Br  W.  a  KiNhK 


In  certain  types  of  construction  it  ia  found  necessary  toplacebeomsections  with  their  axes 
of  symmetry  at  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  loading,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 17.  For  the  cooditiona  shown. 
the  principal  axes  of 

the   section    and   tbo  F^neefkxx/Jng.  ^  Pbrm  i^hot^ 

plane  of  loading  do  not 
coincide,  aa  assumed 
in  the  cases  considered 
in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. Bending  of  the 
nature  shown  in  Fig. 
117  is  known  as 
unsymmefricol   heni-  Fia   IIT 

tiifl.  The  brief  treat- 
ment of  the  Bubjeet  given  in  this  chapter  is  confined  to  cases  of  pure  bending  only. 

106.  General  Formulas  for  Fiber  Stress  and  Position  of  Neutral  Axis  for  Qnaymmetrical 
Bending. — The  full  tine  rectangle  of  Fig.  118  shows  a  right  aection  of  a  straight  beam  of  uniform 
croaa  section  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  i/t  acting  in  a  plane  which  paaaea  through  the 
longitudinal  ajcis  of  the  beam,  making  an  angle  0  with  OX,  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  the 
section.  In  the  work  to  follow,  point  0  will  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  codrdinatee,  and 
the  principal  axee  of  the  section.  OJf  and  OK  of  Fig.  118,  will  be  taken  as  the  coordinate  axes. 
As  the  Formulas  are  greatly  simplified  thereby,  the  properties  of  the  section  will  be  referred  to 
the  principal  axee.  These  quantities  are  given  directly  or  are  easily  calculated  from  data 
given  in  any  of  the  structural  steel  handbooks. 

Let  n-n  of  F%.  1 18  (o)  rejKcaent  the 

position  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  assumed 

section  for  the  given  plane  of  loading,  and 

let  or  be  the  angle  which  the  neutral  axis 

with  OX.     Angle  a  and  also  angle  9 


f^    ;hrf  makes  with  OX.     Angle  a  and  also  angle  9 

^Ai^fi^    are   t«  be  considered   aa   positive  when 
''  measured  inacounterclockwisedirection. 

Fig.  lis  (b)  shows  the  fiber  stress  con- 
ditions on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
f)  ^  "         \  neutral  axis,  assuming  linear  distribution 

■  —  of  stress. 

(by  Let  P,  Fig.  118  (a),  be  uiy  fiber  of 

infinitely  small  area  a  at  a  distance  f  from 
the  neutral  axis.  Assuming  positive 
(clockwise)  momeut,  the  intensity  of 
fiber  stress  at  P  is/  =  — /iii,  where  /i  is 
the  fiber  stress  intensity  at  unit  distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  The  minus  sign  indicates 
compression,  for,  as  shown  in  I^lg.  llf>,  the  fiber  under  consideration  is  above  the  neutral 

The  moment  of  resiatance  of  the  section,  which  is  equal  to  the  stress  on  each  liber  multi- 
|4ied  by  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  Af «  =  E/iof,  where  2  represents  the  summation 
for  the  entire  rectangle.     But  Sic'  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral 


w 
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axis  (see  Art.  61c),  which  will  be  denoted  by  /,.  With  this  notation,  Mb  «  /i/,.  Substituting 
for  /i  its  value    —  -,  we  have 

V 

Mr    ^    --  Un 

V 

Since  the  beam  is  in  equilibrium,  the  moments  of  internal  and  external  forces  at  any  sec- 
tion must  be  equal.  '  Taking  the  neutral  axis  as  the  axis  of  moments,  the  external  moment  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis  is  M  sin  {6  —a).     The  moment  of  internal  forces  is 

the  resisting  moment  of  the  section,  which  is  given  above  as  Mr  » /«•    Equating  these 

z 

two  expressions  ^ 

.  ^,v  sin  {0  —  a) 

f  =  -  M Y 

This  expression  can  be  placed  in  a  more  convenient  form  by  referring  both  v  and  /«  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  section.  From  Fig.  \IS  (a)j  v  —  y  cos  a  —  a;  sin  a.  Values  of  x  and 
y  are  positive  when  measured  upward  and  to  the  right.  In  treatises  on  Mechanics  it  is  shown 
that  in  terms  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  section,  /«  and  /„,  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  neutral  axis  is  /»  ==  /<  cos*a  +  /y  sin*  a.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
general  equation  given  above 

f  -  —  If  (y  cos  ct  —  g  sin  a)  sin  ^  —  a) 

(/,  cos*  a  -\-  ly  sin*  a) 

To  determine  the  relation  between  the  angles  a  and  0,  a  summation  of  external  moments 
about  any  two  axes  will  yield  two  independent  equations  from  which  the  desired  relation  can 
be  obtained.     Two  convenient  axes  are  OX  and  OF,  the  principal  axes  of  the  section. 

For  axis  OX,  using  the  value  of  v  given  above, 

M  sin  ^  =  £  /i  avy  -  £  /i  (y^cos  a  —  xy  sina)  a 
But  £  ay*  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  axis  OX,  which  is  denoted  by  /,, 
and  £  axy  is  the  product  of  inertia  of  the  section,  which  is  zero  for  principal  axes.     Then, 

M  sin  e  =  /i  /,  cos  a 
In  the  same  way,  for  axis  07, 

M  cos  d  —  —  fi  ly  axa  a 

Solving  these  equations  for  a,  we  have 

/ 
tan  a  =  —  -p  cot  0  (1) 

wtiich  is  the  general  equation  for  direction  of  the  neutral  axis  for  bending'in  any  given  direction* 
Substituting  the  value  of  a,  as  given  by  eq.  (1),  in  the  above  expression  for  /,  we  have 


\  Ixly  I 


which  IS  the  general  expression  for  fiber  stress  at  any  point  in  a  section  of  a  beam  due  to  a  mo- 
ment M  acting  in  a  plane  at  an  angle  $  to  the  axis  OX.  This  equation  can  be  made  to  apply 
to  any  particular  point,  as  A,  Fig.  118  (a),  an  extreme  point  of  the  section,  by  substituting  for 
X  and  y  the  co5rdinates  of  the  point  in  question.  Let  these  coordinates  be  xa  and  yA^  and  let 
Ja  be  the  resulting  fiber  stress.     Then 

/^  =  _  M  //»yx  sin  9 -f_/xX._co8j\  ^2) 

Since  in  eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  2^,  y^,  /,,  and  ly  are  constants  for  any  given  point  in  a  given 
section,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  intensity  of  the  stress  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  value  of  e.  For  ^  =  90  deg. ,  eq.  (2)  becomes  Ja  =  My  a  //,,  and  eq.  ( 1 )  becomes,  tan 
a  =  0,  or,  a  =  0  deg.  Again,  f or  ^  =  0  deg.,  eq.  (2)  becomes, /a  =  MxA/Iy,  and  eq.  (1)  be- 
comes, tan  a  =  infinite,  or,  «  =  90  deg. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  special  values  of  fiber  stress  are  of  the  form  given  in  Sect.  2,  Art. 
61c,  that  is,/  =  Af  (c//),  where  //c  is  known  as  the  section  modiUiis  of  the  section.  Also,  the  neutral 
axis  in  each  6ase  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  loading.  This  condition  holds  true  only  when 
the  plane  of  loading  coincides  with  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  section,  at  which  time  the 
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other  principal  axis  in  the  aeutral  axis,  &  Stutt  which  can  he  verified  by  a  study  o[  the  values  of 
a  given  above. 

Kq.  (2)  can  also  be  written  in  the  form 

A  -  -  [(M  Bin  9)  ^  +  (M  cos  sfj^^  (3) 

Ab  shown  by  the  aubstitutioDS  made  above,  this  expresaion  is  the  sum  of  two  quantities  ob- 
tained by  resolving  the  bending  moment  into  its  components  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the 
section.  Then  by  adding  the  fiber  streeaea  due  to  these  component  momenta,  there  is  obtwned 
an  e\pre^on  identical  to  eq.  (3),  and  on  transformation,  to  eq.  (21,  This  offers  a'bimple  and 
easily  remembered  method  for  the  calculation  of  fiber  streaaes  due  to  unsytnmetrical  bendidg. 

107.  Flezural  Uodulus. — In  Sect.  2,  Art.  61c,  itisehowo  that  for  bending  in  the  plane  of  a 
principal  axis,  the  fiber  stress  in  a  beam  ia  given  by  an  expression  of  the  form 

/  -  M{e/I)  =  ^j- 
where  for  any  given  section  I/e  is  a  constant  quantity  known  as  the  section  modulus. 

In  eq.  (2),  the  reciprocal  of  the  expression  in  parenthesis  is  seen  to  be  a  quantity  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  sectioa  modulus,  but  more  general  in  nature,  aa  it  involves  plane*  of  loadii^ 
other  than  the  principal  axes.    LSt  S  denote  this  quantity.     Then 

/  =  M/S  C4) 

where 

_  ^  =  I,VA  sin  e  H-'/^.,  coa  0  ^^' 

The  expression  of  eq.  (5)  ia  known  aa  the^Biuro!  modulus  of  the  section.     For  any  given  direc- 
tion of  loading  and  for  any  given  point  in  a  section,  S  is  a  constant.     Having  given  the  value  of 
S  for  any  given  conditions,  the  reaultii^  fiber  stresa  is 
obtained  by  substitution  in  eq.  (4).  Y 

108.  The  S41ne. — For  any  point  in  a  given  section, 
the  value  of  S  as  given  by  oq.  (5),  gives  a  measure  of  the 

strength  of  the  section  for  bending  in  any  direction.  . 

From  Analytical  Geometry  it  can  be  shown  that  eq.  " 

(51  is  in  the  form  of  the  polar  equation  of  a  straight  line. 
A  convenient  graphical  representation  of  the  variation  in 
flexural  modulus  for  various  planes  of  bending  is  thus 
readily  obtained.     In  Kg.   119,  the  line  C~D  shows  the 

variation  in  flexural  modulus  tor  point  A,  one  of  the  comers  , 

of  a  rectangular  section.     This  is  known  aa   an  S-line  of  Jj^ 

the  section.    The  vector  OE  showa  the  value  of  Sa  for  y 

bending  moment  at  an  angle  $  to  OX,  one  of  the  principal 
axes  of  the  section. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  express  the  equation 
of  the  S-line  in  terms  of  rectangular  coordinates.  If  y  ^  iS 
sin  «  and  x  —  5  cos  9  be  placed  in  eq.  (5),  we  have 

which  IB  the  slope  form  of  the  equation  of  the  S-linc  for 
point  A,  fHg.  119. 

IW.  S-polygons. — Every  extreme  point  or  corner  of 
a  section  ia  liable  to  become,  at  some  time,  a  point  of  max- 
imum stress.     In  order  to  determine  graphically  which  of  '"' 
several  extreme  points  ia  the  one  havii^  maximum  stresa,  it  is  necessary  to  plot  the  S-lines  for 
all  auch  points.    In  this  way  the  values  of  S  for  the  several  points  can  be  compared. 

In  Fig.  119,  the  line  /*-<?  represents  the  8-line  for  point  B.  The  equation  for  this  line  ia 
similar  to  that  for  point  A,  and  can  be  obtained  from  eq.  (6)  by  substituting  lo  and  ya,  the 
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y-'t^-'+iz  (^) 


coordinates  of  B,  in  pla(»  oE  the  correapondiog  vnluea  for  A.     Thus  the  required  equation  is 
J. 

'  hVB      ' 

As  before,  the  vector  OK  repreaenta  the  value  of  Sg  for  bending  at  an  angle  9  to  OX. 
£q.  (4)  showa  that  the  point  of  greatest  stress  is  the  one  with  the  least  S.  Since  vector  OE  is 
smaller  than  OK,  fiber  A  has  a  greater  stress  than  fiber  B  for  the  given  plane  of  bending. 

Equations  siiDilar  to  eqs.  (6)  and  (7)  can  be  made  up  for  each  extreme  point  of  the  section. 
.If  all  these  S-lines  are  platted  in  pig.  119,  they  will  enclose  a  figure  known  as  an  S-polygon. 
Examples  of  S-polygons  are  given  in  Art.  110.' 

S-polygons  can  be  constructed  by  two  different  methods.  One  method  of  couHtruotion 
is  carried  out  by  plotting  the  S-lines,  as  given  by  equationa  similar  to  eqs.  [6)  and  (7).  The 
EMines  for  adjacent  points  of  the  section  are  run  to  an  intersection,  and  the  resulting  enclosed 
figure  will  form  the  desired  S-polygon.  Another  and  better  method  locates  the  coordinates  of 
the  points  of  intersection  of  adjacent  S-linee  by  the  methods  of  Analytical  Geometry.  This  is 
done  by  solving  simultaneously  equations  such  as  eqs.  (6)  and  (.7)  for  adjacent  extreme  points 
of  the  section.  This  prooeaa  is  repeated  for  each  pair  of  adjacent  points  of  the  section.  The 
resultiDg  coordinates  are  plotted  and  connected  up  to  form  the  complete  S^wlygon.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  the  one  used  in  the  work  to  follow,  will  now  be  e.xp1ained  in  detail. 

To  determine  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  the  S-linee  for  points  A  and  B  of  Fig. 
119,  the  equations  for  these  lines,  as  given  by  eqs.  (6)  and  (7),  are  to  be  solved  simultaneously. 
Let  Xti  and  j/a^  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  intersection — that  is,  the  values  of  x  and  jr 
common  to  the  two  equations.     Then 

,„  .  liJu^vA  ,8) 

^xaVb  -  xaVA 
.   '■'■-  -  '»'  (9, 

XAya  -  xbVa 
Similar  values  for  pairs  of  adjacent  extreme  points  will  differ  only  in  the  subscripts  of  x  and  y. 
The  resulting  values,  when  plotted  and  connected  up,  will  form  the  desired  S-polygon. 

Eqs.  (8)  and  (9)  give  general  values  for  the  coordinates  of  points  of  intersection  of  S-lines. 
Under  certain  conditions  these  equations  take  on  a  much  simpler  form.  As  shown  in  Hg.  119, 
extreme  points  A  and  B  form  an  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  OY,  and  XA=iB''d.  If 
these  values  be  placed  in  eqs.  (8)  and  (9),  the  resulting  equations  are 

x^  =  l,/d  (10) 

!/.»  -  0  (11) 

For  tiro  adjacent  points,  as  A  and  N  of  fig.  119,  which  form  a  side  parallel  to  the  OX  axis* 
Va  —tH  ••  c,  and  eqs.  (&)  and  (9)  become 

T..=  0  (12) 

and 

Y  I/..-/.A  .  (13) 

In  cases  where  S-polygons  are  to  be  determined  for  sections 

which  are  irregular  in  outline,  as  shown  in  Fig.  120,  where  some  of 

the  sides  of  the  section  arc  not  parallel  to  the  principal  axes,  OX 

and  OY,  eqs.  (8)  and  (9)  must  be  used  in  the  determination  of  the 

coordinates  of  the  S-polygon.     It  ia  possible,  however,  to  make 

useof  certain  short  cuU  which  will  greatly  simplify  the  calculations. 

This  is  done  by  revolving  the  axes  of  reference  for  coordinates  of 

extreme  points  through  Bitch  an  angle  that  the  side  in  question 

and  the  axes  o(  reference  will  be  parallel. 

,  Suppose  that  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  points  of  the 

Fio.  120.  8-iinea  for  adjacent  points  B  and  C  of  Fig.  120  are  required.     Choose 

a  set  of  coordinate  axes  OV  and  OV,  such,  that  OV  is  parallel  to  the  side  C-B.     Let  «  be  the 

angle  which  OV  makes  with  OX,  a  principal  axis  of  the  section.     This  angle  ia  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  positive  when  measured  counter-clockwise.  If  x  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  any 
point  P  with  respect  to  the  OX  and  OY  axes,  and  u  and  v  be  the  coordinates  of  the  same 
point  with  respect  to  the  OU  and  OV  axes,  it  can  be  shown  from  Fig.  120  that 

y  ^  V  cos  4>  +  u  sin  0 
and 

aj  =  It  cos  4>  —  V  sin  0 

In  these  equations  u  and  v  are  considered  positive  when  measured  upward  and  to  the  right 
with  respect  to  the  axes  OU  and  OV. 

Substituting  in  eqs.  (8)  and  (9)  values  of  x  and  y  as  given  by  the  above  equations,  using 
subscripts  to  correspond  to  the  point  in  question,  we  have 

_  Iyl(UB   —  Ue)sm    *i>  +  (Vb   —  Ve)    COS  <ff] 

(UcVb   —  UBVe) 

and 

'  I*1(vb  —  Ve)8m  4>  +  (Uc  —  wb)co8  4>] 

Vhe   —  7 =-v : 

(UeVB   —  UBVe) 

Since  the  angle  ^  was  so  chosen  that  OF  is  parallel  to  side  B-C,  we  have  u^  -  ti«  »  b,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  120.     Substituting, these  values  in  the  above  equations,  we  have 

ly      COS0 


Xhc    = 


Vbc    = 


b 
Ig  sin  0 


(14) 


In  using  eq.  (14)-  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coordinates  a^  and  ybe  are  referred  to  the  principal 
axes  of  the  section,  for  in  deriving  the  equations  given  above,  only  the  coordinates  of  th^  extreme 
points  of  the  section  were  referred  to  the  axes  OU  and  OV. 

In  a  like  manner,  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  point  of  the  S-iines  for  points  D  and 
C  of  the  edge  ZM7,  Fig.  120,  parallel  to  the  OU  axis,  are 

/y  sin  0 


Xde  =  — 

yd.  -  + 


d 
Im  cos  0 


(15) 


d 
where  d  =  oo  =  »«. 

In  this  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  C-B  and  C-D  are  perpendicular  sides.  If 
they  are  not  perpendicular,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  value  of  ^  for  each  side  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

When  a  section  has  a  re-entrant  corner,  such  as  F,  Fig.  120,  it  is  quite  evident  that  for  any 
given  plane  of  bending  the  fiber  stress  at  F  is  less  than  at  D.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  P  is 
nearer  the  neutral  axis  for  the  plane  of  bending  than  is  D.  Hence  the  S-line  for  point  D 
lies  inside  that  for  point  F,  whose  S-line  will  be  located  entirely  outside  the  S-polygon  for  the 
section.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  draw  S-lines  only  for  the  outside  points  of  the  section, 
as  these  points  will  be  farthest  from  the  successive  positions  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  therefore 
have  the  least  values  of  flexural  modulus. 

A  simple  and  definite  test  for  the  determination  of  the  points  foi  which  S-Unes  need  be  drawn  is  given  by 
rolling  a  right  line  around  the  perimeter  of  the  section  for  which  the  S-polygon  is  to  be  drawn.  Since  the  successive 
positions  of  this  rolling  line  are  parallel  to  successive  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  as  the  plane  of  bending  vaiies 
throu^  all  possible  angles,  it  is  evident  that  the  points  touched  by  this  rolling  line  are  those  farthest  removed 
from  the  neutral  axi^,  and  that  they  are  points  of  possible  maximum  stress.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  rolling  around 
the  section,  the  right  line  will  not  out  across  the  section,  which  at  once  eliminates  re-entrant  corners. 

For  the  section  of  Fig.  120,  a  line  rolling  as  described  above  will  touch  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  B.  The  polygon 
formed  by  connecting  these  points  is  known  as  the  circumtcribing  polygon  of  the  section. 

110.  Construction  of  S-polygons. — The  S-polygons  for  a  few  of  the  standard  sections 
used  as  beams  will  now  be  calculated  and  constructed  in  order  to  illustrate  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  articles. 
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liaa.  B-polnoa  lor  ■  RMt>ii«l«. — The  a-polycoD  for  o  3  X  12-in.  raotaiicls  vUl  be  computed  uid 
ooDBtnutad.  Pic-  121  •faowi  the  sMtion  with  the  prioeitwl  &ih  OX  Bod  OY  io  piaitioD.  The  piiacical  moment* 
of  ineitw  are  /.  —  388  io.V  ud  iT,  -  S  in,';  and  the  EoSrdiaatee  of  the  extreme  poiati  ol  the  HctioD,  which  in 
this  ease  are  aleo  api«a  of  the  cimimfaribiD^  pt^con,  are,  xi  —  +1,  ifA  ^  +Gi  xb  ^  +U  VB  '^  —Ifixc^  ~  1< 
»£,  -  -8;  and.  Xjj  -  -  I,  ii^,  -  +8. 

Snoe  the  >idea  of  the  rectancle  aiaall  parallel  la  the  priooipal  ai«o(  the  10011011.  the  ooSnliiiata*  of  the  apicea 
of  the  B-polyion  an  sivea  by  aq).  (10)  to  (131.  For  sidea  ^-fi  and  C-D.  which  are  [laraUal  to  the  O  f  aiii,  eqe. 
(10)  and  (11)  are  to  be  lued.  With  /,  -  8  in'.,  and  a  -  ij  -  u  -  +1.  eq.  (10)  »v«a,  m  -  +8/1  -  +8 
in.*;  andeq.  (11)  (i^a,  vt  -  0,  Thii  apei  of  the  B-polyton  ii  Iboatad  on  the  OX  aide,  M  showD  In  FLf .  121.  For 
dde  D-C  the  ■ubetitutlon*  are  timilu  to  thoae  for  A-B,  differing  only  io  the  gi(na  of  the  ooardioata*  of  the  eitreme 
point*.     It  will  be  found  from  sqi.  (10)  and  (11)  that  xm  -  -Sin.',  and  M  -  0. 

Sidee  A-D  and  C-B,  whioh  are  paralW  to  the  OX  aiii.  require  the  lue  of  eqi.  <13)  and  (13).  Far  side  A-D, 
with  /.  -  388  In.*  and  c  -  v^  -  Vj,  -  +8  in.,  eq.  (12)  ciTei  x^  -  0,  and  eq.  (13)  (ivea  vt  -  +288/8  -  + 
48  lo.i  From  theaameequatlone  we  Bndfor  C-B,z*  -  0,  and  v*  '  -48  In.'  ThMc  apisn  of  the  ^polygon  are 
located  on  Um  or  aii*.  one  above  and  the  other  bcdow  the  OX  aidi,  a>  ahowD  in  Fig.  121. 


Via.  121. — B-poly(on  for  1  X  13-in.  rectanfle.  Fia.  122. — S-poly(on  for  ■  10-in.  2S-lb.  I. 

le  complete  S-polyion  I*  obUioed  by  plottins  the  poiata  determined  above,  ind  eonnectinc  by  ilraisht 
le  punta  whioh  have  a  common  letter,  aa,  for  aiuni^a.  poinCa  da  and  ab  are  connected  by  a  line  denoted 
ataab  and  be  are  connected  by  a  line  denoted  by  b.     FoUowioc  thii  procedure  for  all 
a  n  obtained,  aj  ihown  in  Fis-  121. 

1  ooOrdiDatoe  of  the  apices  of  the  S-polygon,  ai  y^.  x^,  etc.,  are  equal  to  the  eection 
moduli  dI  the  rectangle  for  aiea  OX  and  OY  rsepectively.  This  oSeis  a  convenient  method  for  conetructinc  thii 
polygan  without  the  lue  of  eqa.  (10)  to  (13).  The  eectior  moduli  can  be  cali^ulated  or  taken  from  the  ateel  band- 
booka,  p1ott«d  on  the  priocipai  ana  of  the  eectton.  and  the  polygon  diawn  ai  described  above. 

IIU.  S-palnon  for  ■  10-Ib.  U-lb.  I-beuc— Fig.  122  ■hows  tbc  S-polygon  for  a  lO-in.  S8-lb. 
I-beam.  Ai  the  ciroumaoribint  polycon  foi  the  I-beam  is  a  rectangle,  the  methode  of  oalculatioa  are  eiactly  the 
•ame  as  given  above  ror  the  rectangular  section.  The  detail  ealouUtiom  will  not  be  given  here.  All  daU  are 
■howD  on  Fig.  132. 

110c.  8-poljgon  for  a  lO-bi.  I 
rectan^e.  but  u  the  ant  OY  it  not  an  ana 
the  OY  aiis.  aa  in  the  case  of  the  recUnsle  and  I-beam. 

For  a  10-in.  3Mb.  ohanDcl.  I.-  Sl.Oin.', /,  -  3.4in.';ij  -  +3.28.  vj  -   +S.0: 
>C  -  -0-O3,  tc  -  — B.O:  and.  id  -  -0.02.  Vd  -  +5,0.     (All  eoOrdinates  in  incfaea.) 
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lie  ooSnliiula  ot  ttaa  Bpiocs  at  tht  S-polfcra  ***  laaod  to  1m 
-  +1.4»iD.* 

n.  -  -Bl.O/B.O  -  -1S.3    io.' 

iu- -3.4/o.ea  - -fi.taio.i 

u.  -  ,+Sl.O/S.O    -  -1-18.2  in.i 
TbMB  Tslun  when  plotted  B>va  tbe  B-polnoa  of  Fie.  133.  on  whioh  all  deU  ere  ehown. 

lUd.  S-polTton  Inc  u  Aiifla  Sectloa.— The  S-polnoa  lor  »  fi  X  3M  X  H-in-  Uwle  will  be  cam- 
Puted  uul  cooatrufHed.  In  the  CASe  of  Aiiclfl  leetioiu.  the  ttael  haadbooke  do  not  give  directly  tbe  pnncipml  mo- 
■nanta  of  inettU  of  tbe  eection.  The  momeDtrDl  iaertia  civen  ue  tluwe  for  the  aravlty  sin  of  the  eeetioa  iO  U  and 
OV  ot  Fi(.  134).  By  the  npplicatioa  ot  a(ew  nll-knowa  piiociplee,  tne  location  ot  tna  principal  a»a  and  the 
raJuea  ol  the  principal  momenta  of  iatrtie  are  readily  determined. 


J 


>  1 


Via.  123.— S-polrgOD  for  a  lO-ia.,  3S-lb.  ehunel.  Fia.  124.— S-polyaon  for  a  5  X  3H  X  U^.  ancle. 

Fil.  124  afaowi  tbe  anale  eeetioo  with  the  crvvity  aiat  OV  and  OF.  in  potitioo.  The  momeoU  ol  inertia  ft 
Uw«B  aiae  are  /-  '  lO.O  in.',  and  /.  -  4.0  ia.*  MomenU  of  iaertia  for  prineipal  aiH  are  not  kiTin  directi] 
However,  the  minimum  luliue  of  gyration  of  the  aeetion  ia  (iven;  tbie  ia  a  property  of  the  minor  principal  aiia  ( 
the  nction.  From  Art.  03,  f  -  At*,  where  A  -  area  <if  leetiiHl.  and  r  -  radliu  ot  gyratioa.  For  the  HcUoa  i 
quvUon.  A  -  4.0  tq.  in.,  nod  r,  -  0.7S  in.     Then,  /,  •  4.0  X  (0.7S)>  -  S.3G  in.' 

The  value  of  f..  tbe  moment  of  inertia  for  OX,  the  major  principal  aiia  of  the  eection,  oan  be  determined  froi 
the  well-known  relation  eannseting  the  momenta  of  inertia  for  prindpal  and  othei  aiea.  which  ia:  T.  +  I,  ' 
1.  +  U     Atl.it  the  only  unknown,  we  haTc:  I,  -  I.  +  I.  -  l,  -  laO  +  4.0  -  3.36  -  ll.TS  in.* 

The  valaa  of  the  aiigle  between  the  prinoipal  ud  gravity  siee,  augla  #  ot  FIc.  134.  ia  pTan  by  the  aipreaaio 


For  the  Taloea  gi 


or  #  —  3S  dec.  30  rain.     The  gravity  and  prinoipal  aiee  are  ehown  in  their  relative  poaiUoDa  in  Fig.  124. 

Aa  abown  in  Fig.  134.  the  iidea  of  the  oircunuoriUng  Polygon.  ABCDB,  are  not  parallel  to  either  of  tbe  principal 
eiaa  of  tbe  eection.  The  CDOrdinatee  of  the  apices  of  the  S^ygan  are  to  be  calculated  by  eqe,  (S)  oi  (6) ;  or.  by 
rotating  the  aiea  el  nferSDna  ae  eipleined  by  Fig.  130,  eqe,  (14)  and  (15)  can  be  ueed.  Aa  the  latter  method  ia  tbe 
■impler,  it  will  be  ueed  here. 

Am  OV  and  OV  ere  parallel  to  ndes  A-B.  C-D,  l>-E.  and  E-A  of  the  oiroDmacritring  polygon,  and  will  be 
uaed  aa  tbe  new  ana  ot  refercDce.    Tbe  angle  ^  !■  sdcu  Iram  Fig.  124  to  be  2S  deg.  30  min.. 

Fob  nda  A-B,  which  ie  paralied  to  tbe  OV  eiis.  eq.  (14)  ia  to  te  uaed.  With  4  -  2S  deg,  30  min.,  f,- 
3.36  in.,'  nod  *m  -  *B  -3.M  in.,  we  beve. 

--    -    f+2«HP»031 „,,_. 
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In  i>lottmg  these  points  it  muat  be  remembered  that  x«»  and  i/«»  are  referred  to  axee  OX  and  OY,  the  rota- 
tion of  axea  of  reference  having  been  made  only  with  respect  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  section. 
Side  D-E  is  also  paralled  to  the  OV  axis,  and  eq.  (14j  is  to  be  used,  which  gives 

^J- 2.25)  (0.903) 


Xd*  •■ 


yd*  - 


-0.91 
(  +  11.75)(0.431) 


-2.23  in.» 
-5.67  in.» 


-0.91 

Sides  A-E  and  D-C  are  parallel  to  axis  OU.    Substitution  in  eq.  (15)  gives 

(-2.26)  (0.431) 


and 


Xm  ■■ 


Vm 


Xdc  ■» 


Vdi 


'  1.66 
(+U.75)(0.903) 

1.66 

(-2.26)(0.431) 

—  3  34 
(  +  11. 75)  (0.903) 


-  -0.584  in. « 


+6.39    in.i 


-  +0.290  in.* 
-  -3.18  in.» 


-3.34 

The  side  B~C  of  the  circumscribing  polygon  is  parallel  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  shown  by  OK  and  O  ITin 

Fig.  124.  These  axes  make  an  angle  of  33  deg.  40  min.  with 
the  gravity  axes,  or  8  deg.  10  min.  with  the  principal  axes  of 
the  section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  This  angle  can  bo  calculated, 
or  scaled  with  a  protractor  frond  a  large  layout  of  the  section. 
Since  the  axis  OR  is  in  the  fourth  quadrant  with  respect  to  the 
axes  OX  and  OF, 

^  -  (360*  -  8"  lO:)  -  361  deg.  60  min. 
Using  eq.  (14),  with  0  as  above  and  h,  ■>  1.61  in.,  as  shown 

on  Fig.  124,  we  have 

(+2.25)  (0.990) 


-X 


2»fl 


yw  - 


J5J  -  +1.48  in.. 

(+11.75)(-0.142) 


1.51 


-  -1.11  in.» 


// 

^v^r 

w 

T-Bor 

/     5-FbJyqon 

(b) 

Z-Bar 

(oj 

FiQ.  125. 

Xa»  -  -0.600  in.". 

]/«»  -  +8i56  in.*: 

2M  -  +1.89  in.», 

V      -  0; 

X.S  =  -0.848  in.», 

V*t  =  -4.38i'n.«; 

Plotting  these  points  with  respect  to  the  OX  and  O  Y  axee,  and 
connecting  the  proper  points,  the  complete  S-polygon  is  obtained 
as  shown  in  Fig.  124. 

llOe.  S-polygons  for  Z-ban  and  T-ban. — Two 
rolled  sections  which  are  used  occasionally  as  beam  sections  are 
the  Z  and  T-bars.  S-polygons  for  theee  sections  are  shown  in 
Fig.  125.  The  detail  work  of  calculating  these  polygons  will 
not  be  given,  as  the  methods  are  similar  to  thoee  used  above. 

Fig.  125(a)  shows  the  S-polygon  for  a  5  X  3^  X  H-in.  Z- 
bar.  The  co5rdinates  of  the  apices  of  the  S-polygon,  referred  to 
the  principal  axee  of  the  section  are: 

xu  -  +0.848  in.»,  Vh»  =  +4.38  in.»; 

ra/  —  — 1.89  in.»,  ya/  —  0; 

xu  -  +0.600  in.«,  yu  •  -8.56  in.«. 

Fig.   125(6)  shows  the  S-iK»lygon  for  a  4  X  4  X  M-in.  T-bar,  for  which  the  coordinates  of  the  S-polygon  are: 
Xafr  -  0,  V«6  -  -2.02  in.»;  xi»  -  0,  y*  -  +4.83  in.*; 

x«f  -  +1.40  in.",  y«<f  -  0;  «•/  -  — 1.40  in.*,  y«/  -  0; 

icfta  «■ +1.69  in.*,  y»«  -  —  1.71in.*:  *«/  =  —  1.69  in.*,  Vtit  ^  —  1.71  in.* 

111.  Solution  of  Problems  in  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — Problems  in  unsymmetrical 
bending  can  be  solved  algebraically  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  or  by  semi-graphical  methods 
involving  the  use  of  S-polygons.  A  few  simple  problems  will  be  worked  out  to  show  the  gen- 
eral methods  employed. 

In  problems  involving  the  determination  of  fiber  stress  in  a  given  beam  section  under 
bending  in  any  direction,  the  desired  result  is  generally  the  maximum  fiber  stress  and  the  fiber 
on  which  it  occurs.  A  complete  solution  of  this  problem  can  be  obtained  by  two  methods.  In 
the  first  method,  the  stresses  are  computed  for  all  extreme  fibers  of  the  section.  On  comparing 
these  values,  the  maximum  caA  readily  be  determined.  By  the  second,  and  better  method,  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  section  is  located  on  a  large  scale  layout  of  the  section.  From  this  sketch 
the  fiber  most  remote  from  the  neutral  axis  is  determined  by  inspection,  or  by  scaling  if  neces- 
sary, and  a  fiber  stress  calculation  made  only  for  this  fiber,  thus  giving  the  required  maximum 
stress  intensity. 

Illustrative  Problem. — A  10-in.  25-lb.  channel  section  is  used  as  a  beam  to  support  a  moment  M  acting  in  a 
vertical  plane.     Fig.  126  shows  the  position  of  the  channel  and  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  bending  with  respect 
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to  ox  and  OY,  the  prinoipal  axes  of  tho  aeotion.  The  solution  will  be  oarriod  out  for  both  of  the  general  methods 
outlined  above. 

Alffo&raie  Sdution. — The  momenta  of  inertia  of  the  aeotion,  as  given  by  the  steel  handbooks,  are:  /•  ■>  91.0  in.<. 
and  /y  ■■  3.4  in.*.  The  oodrdinatea  of  the  extreme  pointa  of  the  section  are:  za  *  +2.28,  va  ■"  +5.0;  x^*  + 
2.28,  VB  ^  —  5.0;  asc  -  —  0.62.  yc  ■»  -6.0;  and,  xd  -  —  0.62,  yo  -  +6.0.     (All  co6rdini^tea  in  inohee.) 

From  «4.  (2),  with  $  *»  CO  deg.,  aa  ahown  in  Fig.  126,  and  with  the  coArdinatea  given  above,  we  find  for  point 

A, 

(+  3.4)  (6.0)  (0.866)  +  (0.91)  (2.28)  (O.SO)]  +14.72+103.8 


/a"  -  0.38361f 


(91)  (3.4) 


■J 


309.5 


M 


The  minua  aign  indicatee  that  the  fiber  atreaa  ia  oompreeaive. 

For  fiber  B,  substitution  in  eq.  (2)  involves  the  same  quantities 
as  for  A,  except  that  ys  ia  negative.  The  first  term  in  the  numer- 
ator of  the  above  expression  then  becomes  negative.     Using  the  same 

form  as  given  above,  we  have 

-14.72  +  103.8 


/- 


M  "  -  0.2876  M 


'B  309.5 

In  the  same  way.  we  have  for  points  C  and  D 

_  j^r(+3.4)(- 5.0) (0.866)  +  (91.0)(-0.62)(0.5)i 


fc 


-  + 


and 


+ 


+  14.72  +  28.20 
309.5 

- 14.72  +  28.20 


(91)(3.4) 
+0.1386JI 

>  +  0.04355  3f 


'D         ■  309.5 

The  plus  signs  indicate  tensile  streaaea. 

On  comparing  the  calculated  valuea,  it  will  be  found  that  fiber  A 

haa .  the  maximum  fiber  atreaa..  and  that  the  atreaa  intenaity  ia 

0.3835Jf  lb  per  aq.  in.,  compreaaion. 

Proeeeding  with  the  aecond  method  of  solution  outlined  above, 

we  find  from  eq.  (1)  that  the  angle  between  the  axis  OX  and  the 

neutral  axis  for  the  given  i^ane  of  bending  is 

(-91.0)(cot  60*)       (  -91.0)(0.6774) 


tan  a  ■" 


3.4 


-15.46 


Fig.   126. 


3.4 
from  which,  a  ■>  93  deg.  38  min.  In  Fig.  126  the  neutral  axis,  as 
located  by  this  angle,  is  shown  in  position.  It  is  evident  by  inspec- 
tion that  fiber  A  ia  most  remote  frbm  the  neutral  axis.  A  aingle 
aubstitution  in  eq.  (2)  for  fiber  A  givea  the  deaired  reault.  The 
calculations  are  aa  given  above  for  point  A ;  they  will  not  be 
repeated. 

SUuiion  by  M9an%  of  ixn  S-^^ygon. — On  Fig.  126  there  ia  given  a  aolution  of  this  problem  by  means  of  an  S- 
polygon.     The  S-polygon  ia  constructed  from  the  calculationa  made  in  Art.  110  and  shown  on  Fig.  123. 

From  eq.  (4)  of  Art.  107.  the  fiber  streaa  at  any  point  ia  /  >■  M/8f  where  S  ia  the  flexural  modulus  of  the  section. 
Aa  exi^ained  in  Art.  108,  the  value  of  S  for  any  point  ia  equal  to  the  intercept  on  the  plane  of  bending  of  the  S. 
line  produced  and  the  origin  of  co6rdinatea.     Theae  interc^ta  are  ahown  on  Fig.  126,  each  with  a  subscript  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  for  which  the  value  of  8  is  given.    Then  from  eq. 
(4).  the  fiber  atresaea  are:  /a   -    Af/2.60    »   0.385Af.  /b  -  Af/3.50  - 
0.286Ar./c  -  Ar/7.18  »  0.139Af,  and /o  -  il'/23.05  -  0.0435Ar. 

The  character  of  fiber  stress  is  not  given  directly  by  the  S-polygon. 
To  determine  the  character  of  the  fiber  stress,  locate  the  position  of  the 
neutral  axis,  as  ahown  in  Fig.  120.  For  positive  moment,  all  pointa  below 
the  neutral  axis  will  be  under  tensile  streas,  and  pointa  above  the  neutral 
axia  will  be  under  compression.  Thus  in  the  case  under  conaideration, 
^  pointa  A  and  B  are  above  the  neutral  axis  and  are  under  compreaaion,  while 
^  C  and  D  are  below  the  neutral  axis  and  are  under  tension.  Theae  results 
are  checked  by  the  algebraic  solution  given  above. 

Dlttstrative  Problem.-^A  5  X  3H  X  H-in.  angle  with  the  longer  leg 
vertical  carries  a  moment  M  acting  in  a  vertical  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  127. 
Required  the  intensity  of  the  maximum  fiber  stress  and  the  fiber  on  which  it 
occurs. 

This  is  the  angle  section  for  which  the  S-polygon  is  calculated  in  Art. 
1 10  and  ahown  on  Fig.  124.  The  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  sec- 
tion are:  Ig  -  11.75  in.*,  and  Jy  ■>  2.25  in.*.  In  Fig.  127  the  principal  axes 
OX  and  O  Y  are  shown  in  position. 

Algtbraie  Soltttion. — The  fiber  of  maximum  stress  intenaity  will  be 
determined  by  plotting  the  position  of  the  neutral  axia' on  the  angle  section.  From  eq.  (1),  with  9-115  deg.  30 
min.,  as  ahown  on  Fig.  127,  we  have 


Un  a  -  (-11.75)  (cot  H5«  30^)  -  +2.49,  or,  a  -  68  deg.  10  min. 
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The  position  of  the  neutral  azia  is  shown  on  Fig.  127.  It  will  be  found  that  fiber  C  is  most  remote  from  the  neu« 
tral  axis,  and  is  therefore  the  fiber  of  maximum  stress  intensity. 

The  ooArdinates  of  point  C  must  be  referred  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  section,  OX  and  07,  in  subetitutins  in 
eq.  (2)*  This  information  is  not  given  in  the  steel  handbooks.  It  can  "be  obtained  by  scaling  from  a  large  scale 
drawing  of  the  section,  or  it  can  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  formulas  for  rotation  of  the  axes  of  reference  given 
for  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  120  of  Art.  100.  The  values  of  «  and  t  to  be  tised  in  the  formulas  of  Art.  100  can 
be  found  in  the  steel  handbooks,  for  OU  and  OV  are  the  gravity  axes  of  the  section.  Then  for  uc  ^  —  0.41,  «o  ■" 
-3.34,  and  ^  -  25deg.  30  min.,  we  have,  vc  -  (-3.34)  (0.003)  -  (0.410)  (0.431)  -  -3.18,  and.  xc  -  (-0.410) 
(0.003)  +  (3.34)  (0.431)  -  +1-07,  both  valu^  in  inches.     Calculated  and  scaled  values  were  found  to  check. 

Substituting  in  eq.  (2)  the  values  of  xc  and  vc  given  above,  and  $  ■-  115  deg.  30  min.,  the  fiber  stress  at  C  is 

found  to  be 

.  _j^  r(2.2&)(-3.18)(sinll5*3y)  +  (11.75)(1.07)(cos  115*  Sy)! 

^C  "  I  (11. 75)  (2.26)  J 

/^  -  +  0.448K 

Fiber  C  is  under  tensile  stress,  as  indicated  by  the  positive  sign  of  the  result. 

In  calculating  the  tables  of  safe  loads  on  angle  sections  given  in  the  steel  handbooks,  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  neutral  axis  is  horisontal  for  all  planes  of  bending.  If  the  neutral  axis  be  assumed  to  be  parallel  to  the 
shorter  leg  of  the  angle  of  Fig.  127.  the  fiber  stress  at  is  found  to  he:  fc  "  Me/I  -  3.34  if/10  -  0.334Af ,  a  re- 
sult only  about  75  %  of  the  true  stress  given  above. 

Soluiion  by  3-poluifon. — ^The  S-j>olygon  solution  of  the  preceding  illustrative  problem  is  shown  on  Fig.  127. 
This  polygon  is  constructed  from  data  calculated  in  Art.  1 10  and  shown  on  Fig.  124.  From  an  inspection  of  Fig. 
127.  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  given  plane  of  bending,  fiber  C  has  the  least  <S,  and  is  therefore  the  desired  fiber  of 
maximum  stress.     By  scale  from  Fig.  127  we  find  3c  "  2.22  in.*     Therefore,  /^  ■-  M/2.22  »  0.450if .  which  checks 

the  result  obtained  by  the  algebraic  method.     As  fiber  C  is  located  below  the  neutral  axis,  the  fiber  stress  is  tensile. 

The  design  of  beams  subjected  to  unsymmetrical  bending  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of 
^polygons.  Where  several  possible  loading  conditions  are  involved,  the  algebraic  calculations 
are  long  and  tedious,  while  the  semi-graphical  S-polygon  offers  a  comparatively  simple  and 
easily  understood  method  of  solution. 

In  designing  by  the  S-polygon  method,  the  process  consists  in  comparing  graphically  the 
flexural  modulus  required  for  any  plane  of  bending  with  that  furnished  by  the  assumed  section. 
From  eq.  (4),  Art.  107,  S  «  M/f.  Having  given  the  bending  moment  to  be  carried  and  the 
allowable  working  stress,  the  required  flexural  modulus  is  readily  deteimined. 

The  required  S  is  plotted  to  scale  on  a  set  of  codrdinate  axes  placed  in  the  proper  position 

in  space.     The  S-polygons  of  the  trial  sections  are  then  plotted  to  scale  on  the  same  set  of  axes. 

In  order  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  design,  the  S  furnished  by  the  trial  section  must  be 

equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  required  value. 

ninstratlve  Problem. — Design  a  wooden  beam  set  with  its 
faces  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  vertical,  and  subjected  to 
an  unssrmmetrical  bending  moment  acting  in  a  vertical  plane. 
The  span  of  the  beam  is  12  ft.,  and  the  allowable  working  stress 
in  the  timber  is  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Determine  the  beam  section 
required  to  suppoit  a  net  uniform  load  of  300  lb.  per  ft. 

As  the  weight  of  the  beam  section  is  not  known  to  begin  with, 
it  will  be  assumed  to  be  25  lb.  per  ft.  The  total  load  to  be  car- 
ried b  then  325  lb.  per  ft. ;  the  bending  moment  in  a  vertical 
plane  is  AT  -  H%ol*  -  H(325)(12)>(12)  -  70.200  in.-lb. ;  and  the 
required  flexural  modulus  is  5  «  M/f  -  70.200/1000  -  70.2  in. 
This  is  shown  to  scale  in  the  proper  position  in  Fig.  128. 

From  the  S-polygon  of  a  rectangle  shown  in  Fig.  121,  Art. 
110.  it  can  be  seen  that  for  bending  at  an  angle  of  60  deg.  with 
the  axis  OX,  fibers  A  and  C  have  values  of  8  which  are  equal  and 
smaller  than  those  for  D  and  B,  It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  only  the  S-line  for  point  A  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  section. 

In  Fig.  128  the  S-lines  for  several  rectangular  sections  are 
shown.     The  6  X  10-in.  section  is  too  small,  for  the  iS  furnished 

by  the  section  is  not  equal  to  that  required  by  the  moment.     The  6  X  12-in.  section  is  a  little  too  large,  but  as 

beams  usually  come  in  even  inch  sixes,  it  will  be  adopted. 

Before  this  section  is  finally  adopted,  the  assumed  weight  must  be  checked  up.     At  4  lb.  per  ft.  board  measure, 

a  6  X  12-in.  section  will  weigh  (12  X  Hfl)4  >*  24  lb.  per  ft.     As  the  weight  assumed  in  the  calculations  was  25  lb. 

per  ft.,  a  revision  is  not  necessary. 

In  Sect.  2,  Art.  64,  there  is  given  the  design  of  a  roof  purlin  for  several  combinations  of  dead, 
snow,  and  wind  load.     The  solution  is  based  on  the  principles  used  in  the  above  problem. 
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112.  Inyeittigation  of  BeaniB. — An  important  problem  in  the  investigation  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  rolled  sections  whe^  used  as  beams  is  their  moment  carrying  capacity. 
By  means  of  the  S-polygons  of  the  sections,  a  direct  comparison  can  be  made.  Thus,  if  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  relative  moment  carr3ring  capacity  of  an  I-beam  and  a  channel  of  the 
same  depth  and  weight  per  foot — as  for  example,  a  10-in.  26-lb.  I-beam — ^we  can  refer  to  the 
S-polygons  for  these  seetions.  Fig.  122  gives  the  S-polygon  for  a  10-in.  254b.  I-beam,  and  Fig. 
123  gives  the  S-polygon  for  a  10-in.  25-lb.  channel. 

These  polygons  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  so  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  sections 
is  proportional  to  their  sizes.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  I- 
beam  section.     In  the  same  way,  any  sections  can  be  compared  by  this  method. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  importance  is  the  deteimination  of  the  planes  of  greatest 
and  least  strength  for  any  given  section.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  place  a  section  in  such 
a  position  that  its  plane  of  greatest  resisting  moment  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  bending 
moment,  and  the  section  is  used  to  its  greatest  advantage.  It  is  also  possible  to  avoid  loading 
a  beam  in  the  plane  of  its  least  resisting  moment. 

From  eq.  (4)  of  Art.  107,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fiber  stress  varies  inversely  as  the  value  of 
S.  Therefore  the  i^ane  of  greatest  strength  is  the  one  with  the  largest  /Sf,  and  the  plane  of  least 
strength  is  the  one  with  the  smallest  S,  The  values  are  measured  as  shown  by  the  vector  OE 
of  Fig.  119. 

The  plane  of  greatest  strength  in  bending  of  the  rectangle,  I-beam,  and  channel  sections, 
as  shown  by  their  S-polygons,  (see  Figs.  121,  122,  and  123)  is  in  the  plane  of  the  OY  axis.  By 
an  inspection  of  the  S-polygons,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  plane  of  least  strength  is  perpendicular 
to  the  S-hnes,  for  on  these  planes  the  values  of  S  are  a  minimum.  There  will  be  four  such 
planes  for  the  rectangle  and  I-beam  sections,  one  for  each  S-line.  For  the  channel  section 
there  two  planes  of  least  strength,  one  perpendicular  to  the  S-line  a  and  another  perpendicular 
to  S-line  h. 

The  angles  which  these  planes  make  with  the  axis  OX  can  be  determined  from  a  large  scale 
drawing  of  the  section  by  means  of  a  protractor.  The  angles  can  also  be  determined  by  means 
of  a  proposition  of  Analytical  Geometry  which  states  that  when  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  given 
line,  the  slope  of  the  perpendicular  is  the  negative  reciprocal  of  that  of  the  given  line.  Thus 
from  the  equation  of  the  S-line  for  fiber  il,  as  given  by  eq.  (6),  Art.  108,  the  slope  of  the  perpen- 

dicular  is  +-r^'    For  the  rectangle  of  Fig.  121,  we  find  from  the  data  given  in  Art.  110  (a), 

i«  Xa  • 

that  the  angle  between  the  OX  ajus  and  the  plane  of  least  strength,  as  determined  from  the  above 

equation,  is 

8        6 
tan  of  slope  =  -Hzr^  ^T  "    -1-0.167,  or  slope  angle  «  9deg.  30  min. 

This  plane  is  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  121. 

The  determination  of  the  planes  of  greatest  and  least  strength  of  the  angle  section,  for  which 
the  S-polygon  is  shown  in  Fig.  124,  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  for  sections  of  rectangular  form 
due  to  the  unsymmetrical  form  of  the  S-poIygon.  From  an  inspection  of  the  S-polygon  of  Fig. 
124,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  section  has  its  greatest  strength  as  a  beam  for  the  plane  of  loading 
for  which  the  fiber  sti  esses,  and  hence  the  values  of  S,  for  fibers  A  and  D  are  equal.  This  plane 
can  be  located  by  trial  by  means  of  a  straight  edge  and  a  pair  of  dividers.  It  can  also  be  located 
by  means  of  eq.  (5)  of  Art.  107.  If  values  of  Sy  as  given  by  eq.  (5)  for  fibers  A  and  Z>,  be 
equated  and  the  resulting  expression  be  solved  for  0,  the  result  will  be  the  desired  plane  of  great- 
est strength.    Performing  the  operation  indicated  above,  we  have 

tan  <?  -  -  ^  .  5^4^ 

For  the  angle  section  whose  S-polygon  is  shown  in  Fig.  124,  xa  ^  -I-1-61,  Va  »  -1-2.60;  xd  ™ 
-1-0.59,  VD  *  —3.40;  Ig  =  11.75,  and  /y  «  2.25.     From  the  above  equation 

^      ^  11.76    1.61  +0.69        ...  ,. 

^"^^^^  2726*2.60-3.40  =  +^^^^' 
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or,  0—86  deg.  5  min.  This  plane  of  loading  is  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  124.  The  plane  of 
least  strength  is  determined  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  for  the  rectangle.  It  is  shown 
on  Fig.  124. 

In  the  above  discussion  the  planes  of  greatest  strength  have  been  located  and  are  shown 
in  position  on  a  few  of  the  sections  in  general  use  as  beams.  To  secure  the  best  results,  it  is 
evident  that  the  section  should  be  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  bending  and  the  plane  of  greatest 
strength  coincide.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  realize  these  ideal  conditions  in  all  cases. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  attaching  the  beam  section  to  its  supports  determines 
the  position  of  the  beam.  Thus  beams  supported  on  a  sloping  surface  must  usually  be  set  with 
their  faces  perpendicular  to  the  supporting  surface.  In  Sect.  3,  Art.  127,  details  of  purlin  con- 
nections are  shown  which  bring  out  this  point. 

^  When  an  angle  section  is  used  as  a  beam,  it  should  be 

^    ^X  \^>^     placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  129(a),  for  as  shown  by  the  S-polygon, 

N^^^;^^j«^yy       ^^^        this  position  is  very  close  to  its  position  for  greatest  strength  for 

^y^__S  ^^  bending  in  a  plane  which  is  vertical  or  nearly  so.     At  the  same 

fkfHiionM'  time,  attachment  to  the  supporting  structure  is  readily  made. 

_       ^  Z-bars  are  seldom  us^  as  beam  sections,  as  it  is  difficult 

to  obtain  them  except  in  large  quantities.  From  the  S-polygon 
for  this  section,  Fig.  125(a),  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  129(6),  the  section 
is  advantageously  placed  for  bending  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  T-bar,  as  shown  by  its  S-polygon,  Fig.  125(6),  does  not  form  an  ideal  beam  section, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fiber  stresses  on  the  extreme  fiber  of  the  stem  are  much  greater  than 
those  on  the  flange.  In  any  case  it  \&  desirable  that  the  section  be  placed  with  the  stem  down. 
The  upper,  and  wider  face,  is  then  in  compression,  which  increases  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the 
section. 

In  some  types  of  roof  covering,  T-bars  closely  spaced,  are  used  to  support  tile  or  short 
span  slabs  carried  directly  on  the  T-bars.  The  stem  of  the  T  is  placed  up,  the  bottom  flange 
forming  a  support  for  the  title.  From  the  discussion  given  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  T-bar 
is  not  well  placed  in  this  type  of  construction,  for  the  narrow  stem  of  the  T  is  in  compression, 
and  is  liable  to  fail  due  to  insufficient  lateral  support,  unless  low  working  stresses  are  maintained. 
The  material  is  then  not  used  to  as  great  advantage  as  in  the  other  sections  considered. 

lis.  Tables  of  Fiber  Stress  Coefficients  for  Beams. — The  variety  of  conditions  encountered 
in  problems  in  unsymmetrical  bending  lenders  it  impractical  to  attempt  any  very  extensive 
tabulation  of  fiber  stresses  in  beams.  Each  case  must  be  worked  out  by  means  of  the  general 
equations  or  the  S-polygon  methods  given  in  the  preceding  articles.  Where  S-polygon  methods 
are  to  be  used  to  any  great  extent,  it  will  save  time  if  the  S-polygons  of  standard  sections  be 
plotted  on  tracing  cloth,  or  some  transparent  material.  The  required  E  can  be  plotted  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  as  explained  in  the  illustrative  problem,  p.  88.  By  laying  the  plotted  S- 
polygons  over  the  required  ^S,  and  shifting  to  different  sections,  the  desired  section  can  readily 
be  determined. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  and  frequently  encountered  condition  of  unsym- 
metrical loading  for  which  tabulations  of  fiber  stress  can  be  made.  The  case  referred  to  is  that 
of  loading  in  a  vertical  plane  on  sections  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical. 

Table  1  gives  coefficients  for  I-beams;  Table  2  gives  values  for  channels;  and  Table  3 
gives  values  for  angles.  The  fiber  stress  in  any  case  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  moment, 
Af ,  by  the  coefficient  given  in  the  tables.  The  sketch  shows  the  conditions  for  which  the  values 
are  given.  These  tables  were  taken  from  articles  by  R.  Fleming,  which  appeared  in  the  Enq, 
Rec,  March  3,  1917,  and  in  the  Eng,  News-Rec.,  Feb.  27,  1919. 
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Table  1. — Fibbr  Stress  Coeffigients,  Bending  Moment  Due  to 

Vertical  Loading  on  I-bbaus 


Pitch  of  roof  in  inchee  per  foot 

I-beam 
section 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6-in.  12K-Ib. 

0.138 

0.212 

0.284 

0.352 

0.415 

0.473 

0.526 

0.573 

0.614 

7-in.  16    -lb. 

0.097 

0.153 

0.208 

0.260 

0.308 

0.353 

0.393 

0.430 

0.461 

8-in.  18    -lb. 

0.070 

0.114 

0.157 

0.190 

0.234 

0.268 

0.300 

0.328 

0.352 

0-in.  21     -lb. 

0.053 

0.088 

0.121 

0.153 

0.183 

0.210 

0.235 

0.257 

0.277 

10-in.  25    -lb. 

0.041 

0.069 

0.096 

0.122 

0.146 

0.168 

0.188 

0.206 

0.222 

12-m.  3lH-lb. 

0.028 

0.050 

0.071 

0.091 

0.110 

0.127 

0.143 

0.157 

0.170 

yerfical 
hcKfing 


Table  2. — Fiber  Stress  Coefficibntb,  Bending  Moment  Dub  to 

Vertical  Loading  on  Channels 


Pitch  of  roof  in  inches  per  foot 

■• 

Channel 
Motion 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6-in.    8    -lb. 

0.231 

0.396 

0.557 

0.709 

0.851 

0.982 

1.101 

1 .2or 

'     1 .301 

7-in.    9«-lb. 

0.166 

0.296 

0.422 

0.542 

0.655 

0.758 

0.852 

0.935 

1.010 

8-in.  ll^-lb. 

0.124 

0  228 

0.330 

0.427 

0.517 

0.600 

0.676 

0.743 

0.804 

9-in.  13H-lb. 

0.095 

0.180 

0.263 

0.342 

0.415 

0.483 

0.545 

0.600 

0.650 

10-in.  15    -lb. 

0.075 

0  145 

0.214 

0  279 

0.340 

0.397 

0.448 

0.494 

0.535 

12-in.  20H-lb. 

0.047 

0.094 

0  141 

0.184 

0.225 

0:263 

0.298 

0.329 

0.357 
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Table  3. — Fibbr  Stbebs  Coefficients,  Bxnih 

tUQ  MouBKT  Dub  to  Vertical  Loadinq 

ON  Angles 


FiUh  ol  root  IB  Inchsa  par  (not 

' 

• 

. 

= 

' 

• 

2M  X  8      X  W  -in 
SM  X  a      X  HHn 
3      X  2M  X  M  -in 

3  X  SM  X  Si.-in 
3HXSiiXH  -in 
3H  X  2M  X  K.-in 
*       X  a      X  H.-in 

4  X  3      X  M  -in 

5  X  aM  X  M.-in 

6  X  3M  X  W  -in 
6      X  4       X  M  -in 
fl      X  t      X  M.-in 

3 

1 
D 
0 

33 

47 

68 
60 

35 

3.30 

2  23 
1  S3 

1.39 
1,00 

0.6S 
0.B7 

0,33 

3.11 

2,10 
1,78 
1,60 
1,31 
004 

0  01 

o.sa 

0,31 

2  88 

1.98 
1.03 

1,22 
088 

0  50 

0.48 

0  28 

68 

85 

SI 

14 

81 

51 

26 

04 

71 

02 
75 

47 
40 
27 

23 

2  30 
1  90 
1  60 
1,30 
1.15 
0.96 

0.59 
0,43 

0  22 

1,00 

0,89 

0.41 
0,35 

0,23 

1,67 
1.38 

1  13 
0S3 

0  S3 
0.48 

0,30 

114.  Variation  in  Fiber  Stress  Due  to  Changes  in  Position  of  the  Plase  of  Bending. — 

The  S-polygon  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  small  changes  in  the  poaitioa  of  the  plane  of 

loading  cause  relatively  lai^  changes  in  the  fiber  stress  on  a  given 

/  point  in  the  section.     This  variation  in  position  of  the  plane  of  loading 

may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.     T^e  deflec^on  of  the  beam  under 

loading  may  tend  to  twist  the  secUon  about  its  longitudinal  axis,  thus 

changing  the  pomtion  of  the  plane  of  bending  from  that  assumed  in  the 

design.     In  the  case  of  wooden  beams,  warping  of  the  timber  may  have 

a  similar  effect.     To  counteract  these  effects,  the  beam  should  be  held 

rigidly  in  line  by  some  form  of  lateral  support. .   Bridging  in  wooden 

I  floor  construction  is  one  method  of  providing  this  lateral  support 

The  effect  of  a  small  change  in  the  position  of  the  pUne  of  loading 

will  now  be  shown  graphically  by  means  of  an  ^-polygon.     Fig.  130 

shows  the  S-polj^n  of  a  10-in.  25-!b.  I-beam,  data  for  which  are 

given  in  Art.  110(6).     A  compartBon  will  be  made  of  fiber  stresses  for 

bending  in  the  plane  of  the  OY  axis,  and  for  bending  in  another 

plane  1  deg,  away  from  the  first  plane;  that  is,  for  9  "-  90  deg-  <uid 

89  deg.   respectively.      By  scale  from  Fig.   130,  we  have  S,  =  24.4 

in',  tor  S  =  90  d(^.,  and  5.  -  21.3  in',  for  S  -  89  deg.     The  results 

1^  ing  fiber  stresses  are:  /i  -  0.04099  M,  and  f,  =  0.04795  M.    These 

values  differ  by  14.6%  of  /i.     Values  of  8  are  also  indicated  for 

Ft      130  bending  planes  at  S  and  6  deg.  from  the  axis  OY.     At  this  place  the 

stresses  differ  by  about  7.5%. 

It  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  calculated  values  given  above,  and  also  by  inspection 

from  Fig.  130,  that  this  percentage  is  a  maximum  for  planes  of  loading  near  the  OY  axis. 

In  narrow  deep  sections,  the  fiber  stress  increase  is  large  for  a  relatively  small  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  loading.  To  avoid  this  effect,  beam  sections  should  be  chosen  from 
rolled  shapes  or  rectangular  sections  which  have  considerable  lateral  rigidity.  If  narrow  sec- 
tions must  be  used,  they  should  be  thoroughly  braced  to  prevent  overturning. 

It  is  also  int«restii^  to  note  the  change  in  position  of  the  neutral  axis  due  to  changes  in  the 
plane  of  bending.     This  effect  is  beet  studied  by  means  of  eq,  (Ij,  Art.  106.     For  the  beam  sec- 
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tion  considered  above,  suppose,  as  before,  that  the  plane  of  bending  is  1  deg.  from  the  axis  OY,  or 
^  -  89  deg.  in  eq.  (1).     Then 

>  rr  n^     *       ^       ( - 122.1)  (0.01746) 

tan  a  =  —  (/*//»)  cotan.  $  =  

6.9 

tan  a  =  -0.309,  or,  a  -  180**  -  17^  10' 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  1  deg.  change  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  bending  causes  a  17-deg. 
change  in  the  position  of  the  neutraJ  axis. 

Table  4  gives  the  percentage  change  in  fiber  stress  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  due  to  a  1-deg.  change  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  bending  from 
the  O  Y&ioB  of  standard  I-beam  and  channel  sections.  These  values  were  calculated  by  the  meth- 
ods given  above. 

Table  4. — Pebcentaob  Increase  in  Fiber  Stress  and  Chanob 

IN  Position  of  NsuTRAii  Axis  for  a  One- Degree  Change 

IN  Direction  oir  Plane  of  Bending. 
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116.  Deflection  of  Beams  Under  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — The  amount  and  direction 
of  the  deflection  of  a  beam  subjected  to  unsynunetrical  bending  is  often  desired.  To  determine 
the  desired  deflection,  the  bending  moment  can  be  resolved  into  its  components  parallel  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  section  and  the  deflection  determined  for  these  component  moments  by 
means  of  the  usual  formulas  for  the  case  in  question.  The  required  resultant  deflection  is  equal 
to  the  vector  sum  of  the  component  deflections. 

Suppose  the  rectangular  section  of  Fig.  131  is  subjected  to  bending  in  a  plane  at  an  angle 
$  to  axis  OX  due  to  a  uniform  load  of  w  lb.  per  foot.  Required  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  resulting  deflection. 

As  the  components  of  moment  parallel  to  the  axes  OX  and  OY  are  proportional  to  the  com- 
ponents of  the  applied  load  for  these  same  axes,  the  deflection  parallel  to  the  axes  can  be  written 

wl* 
from  the  deflection  formula  for  uniform  loading,  which  is,  d  =  ^is4  'vj  (see  Art.  66).     For 

the  component  of  load  parallel  to  the  OX  axis,  we  have  from  the  above  formula 

,    _  _^   }i_   tg  cos  $ 

^'  "  384   I'      /. 
and  for  the  load  parallel  to  the  OY  axis,  we  have 

,    _  _5_    l^   to  sin  e 

^'"384   1*      /, 
where  dm  and  d^  are  the  components  of  deflection  for  the  OX  and  OY  axes  respectively. 
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The  vector  sum  of  these  deflections  is 

d  -  (d.'  +  d,')« 

where  d  is  the  desired  deflection.    Substituting  the  above  values  of  d,  and  d,,  we  have 
rf  =  A    to'VVcoa'a  +  V 


r\- 


/,'// 


i^\H 


8  OX  is 


From  Fig.  131(o)  the  angle  which  the  resultant  deflection  makes  with  a 

tan  j9  =  ^'  =  ^' tan  9  (17) 

As  this  expression  is  the  negative  reciprocal  ot  that  given  in  eq.  (1),  Art.  106,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  direction  of  deflection  is  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis  for  the  given  plane  of  bending. 
If  the  loadmg  conditions  differ  (rom  those  assumed  in  the  above  analysis,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  change  the  value  of  the  constant  JSb4  -  of  eq.  (16)  to  meet  the  required  conditions. 


a/ 


The  amount  and  direction  of  deflection  can  also  be  determined  by  graphical  methods  which 
are  based  on  certain  properties  of  the  eUipse.     Eq.  (16)  can  be  written  in  the  form 


u>f  „  1 


-G-7 


/.■/,' 


3'S  + Vsin'p; 

This  value  of  D  can  be  shown  to  be  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  with  major  and  minor  axes  /,  and 
/,.  Fig.  131(d)  shows  the  D-elhpse  for  a  rectangular  section.  The  vector  D,  measured  as 
shown  in  Fig.  131(b),  gives  the  denominator  ot  the  above  equation  for  loading  on  the  given 
plane. 

As  stated  above,  the  direction  of  deflection  is  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis.  Tl^ 
neutral  axis  can  be  located  by  means  of  the  inertia  ellipse  of  thesection.  A  complete  discuasion 
□f  the  inertia  ellipse  will  be  found  in  advanced  works  on  Mechanics,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Fig.  131(c)  shows  the  inertia  ellipse  for  a  rectangular  section.  It  is  constructed,- with  major 
and  minor  axes  equal  to  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  section  for  the  axes  OX  and  OY.  To 
locate  the  neutral  axis,  draw  through  point  O  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  beading.  Draw 
a-a,  any  chord  of  the  ellipse  parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending.  Bisect  this  chord,  and  through 
its  center  point  draw  a  line  n-n  which  passes  through  the  point  O.  This  line  is  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  neutral  axis  for  the  given  direction  of  bending.  This  construction  is  based  <hi 
the  fact  that  eq.  (l)  expresses  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  conjugate  diameters  of 

A  line  perpendicular  to  n-n  gives  the  direction  oE  the  desired  deflection,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
13Ue). 
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DESIGNING  AND  DETAILING  OF  STRUCTURAL  MEMBERS  AND 

CONNECTIONS 


STEEL  SHAPES  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  SECTIONS 

By  Walter  W.  Clifford 

1.  Steel  Shapes. — The  steel  used  in  structures  is  in  the  form  of  single  pieces,  or  combinations 
of  two  or  more  pieces,  to  which  the  general  term  shapes  is  applied.  The  procedure  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  shapes  consists  of  the  following  operations:  (1)  smelting  iron  ore  and  producing 
pig  iron;  (2)  converting  the  pig  iron  into  rectangular  prisms  of  steel,  called  ingots;  and  (3)  rolling 
the  ingots  to  the  desired  shapes.  The  shapes  used  in  building  construction  are:  square  and 
round  rods  or  bars,  flatjsars  or  flats,  plates,  angles,  channels,  I-beams,  H-sections,  zees  and  tees. 
Flat  members  6  to  7  in.  wide  and  less  are  usually  designated  as  bars  or  fiats;  over  6  to  7  in.  wide 
are  designated  as  plates.  Zees  and  tees  are  not  now  used  to  any  great  extent.  Zees  have 
been  used  extensively  for  columns  but  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  H-sections  are  designed 
for  use  as  columns. 

The  process  of  rolling  I-beams,  channels,  angles,  etc.,  is  in  general  as  follows:  The  ingots 
are  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  furnace,  called  the  soaking  pitj  and  then  are  taken  out  and 
passed  several  times  through  a  set  of  rolls,  called  blooming  rolls.  These  rolls  give  to  a  piece  only 
the  general  shape  (rectangular,  flat,  or  square)  of  the  finished  product.  The  next  step  is  to 
pass  the  steel  through  the  roughing  roUsy  and  then  the  piece  is  passed  to  the 
finishing  rolls  where  the  final  shaping  takes  place.  The  pieciBS,  still  very  hot, 
are  theu  passed  on  by  movable  tables  to  circular  saws  where  they  are  cut  into 
required  lengths. 

The  method  of  increasing  sectional  area  of  standard  shapes  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  For  example,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  roll  channels  or  I-beams 
having  the  same  depth,  but  different  thicknesses  of  web.  These  sections  are 
always  rolled  horizontally  and  the  increase  in  thickness  of  web  is  accomplished  by  changing  the 
distance  between  the  rolls,  the  effect  being  to  change  the  width  of  flange  as  well.  Thus,  two 
beams  with  the  same  height  but  different  weights  differ  simply  by  a  rectangle  as  shown.  It 
will  be  seen,  also,  that  for  an  angle  with  certain  size  of  legs  the  effect  of  increasing  weight  is  to 
change  slightly  the  length  of  legs,  and  to  increase  the  thickness. 

Bethlehem  beam,  girder  and  H-sections  are  shaped  by  four  rolls  instead  of  the  two 
grooved  rolls  used  for  manufacturers'  standard  shapes.  The  use  of  so  many  rolls  makes  pos- 
sible a' variation  of  height  as  well  as  width,  and  both  are  increased  with  additional  weight  in 
H-sections. 

Plates  when  rolled  to  exact  width,  the  width  being  controlled  by  a  pair  of  vertical  rolls, 
are  known  as  universal  miU  or  edged  plates.  Plates  rolled  without  the  width  being  conti  oiled 
have  uneven  edges  and  must  be  sheared  to  the  correct  width.  Such  plates  are  known  as  sheared 
plates. 

The  properties  of  the  standard  shapes  manufactured  by  the  different  steel  companies  are 
the  same.  The  standard  shapes  of  the  Assoc,  of  Am.  Steel  Mfrs.,  are  rolled  by  all  mills,  but 
each  company  also  has  its  own  list  of  special  shapes.  These  special  shapes,  which  are  different 
for  the  different  mills,  are  not  as  likely  to  be  in  stock  as  the  standard  shapes. 

Standard  I-beams  are  rolled  in  depths  from  3  to*  24  in.  and  standard  channels  from  3  to  15 
in.    The  different  depths  of  standard  I-beams  are:  3  to  10  in.  consecutively,  then  12  in.,  15  in., 
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18  in.,  20  in.,  and  24  in.     For  channels,  3  to  10  in.  consecutively,  then  12  in.  and  15  in.     For 
each  depth  of  I-beam  and  channel  there  are  several  standard  weights. 

Minimum  sizes  of  steel  shapes  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  stoek  and  are  the  most  effi- 
cient for  resisting  bending  considering  the  weight  of  material  used.  The  rolls  are  made  espe- 
cially for  these  sections  and  the  heavier  sections  for  a  given  depth  of  beam  are  obtained  by 
spreading  the  rolls  as  explained  above. 

I-beams  and  channels,  15  in.  and  under,  and  angles  6  in.  and  under,  take  the  base  price. 
Heavier  sections  are  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate,  usually  iO  c.  per  100  lb.,  above  base  price. 

2.  Properties  of  Sections. — The  fundamental  properties  of  sections  may  be  said  to  be: 
sectional  dimensions,  location  of  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
various  axes.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  most  stressed  fiber  c;  the  section 
modulus  S;  and  the  radius  of  gyration  r,  follow  from  these. 

The  method  of  finding  the  center  of  gravity  is  explained  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  44.  The  derivation 
and  use  of  /  and  S  are  explained  in  the  chapter  on  ''Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams''  in  Sect.  1. 
The  use  of  r  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  "Columns"  in  Sect.  1. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  designer,  certain  so-called  properties  of  sted  sections  are  pub- 
lished. The  facility  with  which  a  designer  can  find  and  use  these  properties,  which  are  given 
in  manufacturers'  handbooks  and  elsewhere,  has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work  which  he 
can  accomplish. 

It  is  not  intended  to  include  in  this  handbook  steel  tables  similar  to  those  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  steel  manufacturers'  handbooks  or  in  Ketchum's  ''Structural  Engineers'  Handbook." 
Articles  which  follow,  however,  give  the  necessary  general  information  concerning  such  tables 
and  their  use. 

2a.  Properties  of  Wood  Sections. — Wood  sections  are  commonly  rectangular 
and  therefore  easily  designed  by  the  fundamental  formulas.  It  should  l^e  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  sizes  of  dressed  lumber  are  not  the  nominal  sizes.  This  handbook  gives 
all  the  tables  commonly  needed  for  the  structural  design  of  wooden  members,  but  tables 
are  also  published  by  various  lumber  associations.  The  "Southern  Pine  Manual"^  contains 
excellent  tables.  This  manual  gives  /  and  S  for  various  sections;  tables  of  allowable  uniform 
loads  for  plank  and  beams,  considering  moment,  shear,  and  deflection;  and  tables  of  column 
loads.  In  addition  there  are  tables  of  allowable  loads  for  trussed  beams  and  much  miscel- 
laneous information  about  yellow  pine. 

26.  Properties  of  Steel  Sections — Beams. — The  steel  manufacturers'  handbooks 
give  very  complete  tables  of  properties  of  steel  sections.  Uniformly  loaded  I-beams,  channels, 
and  angles  should  be  selected  irom  the  tables  of  safe  or  allowable  uniform  loads.  These  tables 
can  also  be  adapted  for  other  loadings,  such  as  for  a  load  concentrated  at  the  center,  in  which 
case  a  beam  should  be  selected  which  will  carry  twice  the  load,  uniformly  distributed.  For  a 
number  of  load  concentrations,  approximately  equal  in  amount  and  spacing,  .the  load  may  be 
considered  as  uniform. 

For  irregular  loadings  on  I-beams  and  channels  the  moment  and  shear  should  be  computed 
and  the  tables  used  which  give  the  allowable  resisting  moment  and  shear  of  the  various  shapes. 
If  desired,  however,  the  beams  may  be  designed  by  computing  the  section  modulus  and' select- 
ing the  proper  size  of  beam  from  the  tables  of  properties.  Angles,  tees  and  other  miscellaneous 
shapes  used  as  beams  must  usually  be  designed  by  use  of  the  section  modulus,  as  few  tables  of 
safe  loads  or  resisting  moments  and  shears  are  given  for  these  shapes. 

Bethlehem  beams  and  girders  differ  from  the  man^ifacturers'  standard  sections  rolled  by 
other  manufacturers.  The  beams  have  heavier  flanges,  and,  where  moment  is  the  consideration, 
they  are  lighter  for  the  same  strength  than  other  sections.  Their  webs  are  lighter  than  in 
standard  sections.  Bethlehem  girder  sections  are,  for  their  depths,  the  strongest  sections  rolled. 
They  have  nearly  twice  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  manufacturers'  standard  section  for  the 
same  depth,  but  they  are  uneconomical  where  there  is  room  for  a  deeper  section.  Tables  of 
uniform  loads  for  Bethlehem  sections  are  given  in  Bethlehem  Handbook.  The  common  prop- 
erties are  also  given. 

1  Southern  Pine  Asaooiation,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Built-up  steel  beam  properties  usually  have  to  be  computed  with  the  properties  of  the 
component  parts  as  a  basis.  Some  properties  of  the  more  common  plate-girder  sections  are 
given  in  the  principal  steel  handbooks. 

To  commute  the  moment  of  inertia,  /.  of  a  built-up  girder  section  about  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  net  section — ^that  is,  when  rivet  areas  on  the  tension  side  are  to  be  deducted — the  moment 
of  inertia  is  first  computed  about  an  axis  through  the  geometrical  center  of  the  section  and  then 
corrected  so  as  to  obtain  the  value  about  an  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  net  section. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  a  plate  girder  section  Lewis  E.  Moore  has 
the  following  to  say  in  his  book  on  the  "Design  of  Plate  Girders." 


Fzo.  2. 


Some  authors  claim  that  the  neutral  axia  should  be  determined  by  considering  the 
net  section  on  the  tension  side  and  the  gross  section  on  the  compression  side.  The  net 
section  exists  only  over  a  shoirt  proportion  xA  the  length  of  the  beam  and  it  seems  very 
reasonable  that  the  neutral  axis  should  in  general  be  nearer  the  position  which  is  deter- 
mined by  using  the  gross  area  than  that  determined  by  using  partly  gross  and  partly  net 
areas.  It  seems  an  entirely  reasonable  assumption  that  the  axis  does  not  shift  violently 
up  and  down,  but  remains  in  substantially  the  same  vertical  position  throughout  the 
length  of  a  properly  designed  beam.    It  seems  reasonable  that  this  position  will  be 

nearer  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the  preponderating  section,  which  is  the  gross  section.  The  truth  of  the  matter  pro- 
bably is  that  the  neutral  axis  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  positions  determined  by  the  two  methods 
mentioned  above  and  probably  nearer  to  that  determined  by  using  the  gross  section. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Moore's  discussio^  the  resisting  moment  of  a  plate  girder  is  usually 
determined  by  considering  the  neutral  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gross  area  and 
then  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  about  that  axis  deducting  for  the  rivet  holes  in  the  tension 
flange. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  computing  /  about  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  gross  section  by  the  rules  and  methods  given  in  Aits.  44  and  61^,  Sect.  1.  A  girder  is 
assumed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  with  three  ^-in.  rivets  in  the  tension  side  of  the  section. 


Pari 

A 

(area) 

4 

X 

Dist.  e  of  g.  of  part 

to  c.  of  g.  of 

whole 

Ax 

Ax* 

I 

J  +  Ax* 

Web 

18  sq.  in. 
23  sq.  in. 
14  sq.  in. 

0                         0 

0 
6310  in.« 
4800  in.« 

583   in.« 
283in.« 

1944  in.« 
80in.« 

1.944  in.« 
6.390  in.« 
4.800  in.« 

4  angles 

16.57  in. 
18.5     in. 

18.25  in. 
14.75  in. 

381  in.s 
259  in.s 

31.9  in.s 
19.3  in.s 

2  cover  plates 

Flanse  rivet  holes 

55  sq.  in. 

—  1.758q.  in. 

—  l.Slsq.  in. 

13,134  in.« 
866in.« 

Web  rivet  hole 

Net  area  »  51.94  sq.  in. 

Net/  - 

3.06  sq.  in. 

12,268  in.« 

The  allowance  made  for  a  rivet  hole  is  for  a  hole  }i  in.  more  in  diameter  than  the  diameter 

„  of  the  rivet — that  is,  %  in.  for  a  J^-in.  rivet.     The  properties  of  the 

M|      ^^  |M'    plates  may  be  taken  from  tables  in  the  steel  handbook  or  may  be  easily 

I  t-sUs^i'^  I  ^     computed.     The  area  and  /  for  the  angles  may  be  taken  directly  from 

I  ^'^i  ^    I  ]^      the  handbook  (properties  of  angles).     The  z  distance  used  for  an  angle 

I  I  ^     is  one-half  the  distance  back  to  back  of  the  angles,  less  the  distance  from 

^4'Si3if'M  I         ^jjg  back  of  the  angle  to  its  center  of  gravity.     Areas  of  rivet  holes  may 

si'b-touh/d^li       ^  taken  from  the  steel  handbook  or  from  table  on  p.  270  of  this  hand- 

Pjq^  3^  book.     /  for  the  cover  plates  and  rivet  holes  is  neglected. 

The  same  general  form  of  computation  may  be  used  for  built-up 
chord  sections.  In  the  following  computations  for  radius  of  gyration,  a  chord  section  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3  is  assumed. 
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26.16  in.* 

151 .6  in.s 

1551  in.« 

151.6 
26.16 
1551  - 


5.8  in.  distance  of  center  of  gravity  above  bottom  of  section. 
(26. 16) (5.8)*  <a  671  in*  «  I  about  center  of  gravity  of  entire  section. 


-\li 


671 


26.16 


"  5.08  in. 


Columns, — I-beams  are  occasionally  used  as  columns.  Their  properties  will  be  found  as 
noted  under  beams.  The  only  rolled  steel  column  section  in  common  use. is  the  H-section. 
The  Carnegie  Co.  rolls  4,  5,  and  6-in,  H-sections;  and  the  Bethlehem  Co.  rolls  8,  10,  12,  and 
14-in.  H-sections  in  a  large  range  of  weights.  The  properties  of  various  built-up  columns  of 
pairs  of  channels,  both  latticed  and  with  cover  plates,  and  of  plate  and  angle  sections  are 
given  in  the  steel  handbooks.  Ketchum  also  gives  properties  of  built-up  column  sections. 
For  general  method  of  computing  /  and  r  for  compound  sections,  see  preceding  article. 

There  are  also  patent  columns  such  as  Lally  columns,^  and  cast-iron  columns  for  second-class 
construction  or  light  loads,  whose  properties  are  given  in  books  issued  by  the  manufacturers. 

Struts  and  Ties. — In  the  design  of  struts  and  ties,  it  is  found  convenient  to  have  tables  giving 
the  values  of  the  radius  of  gyration  r,  and  also  tables  giving  net  areas  deducting  rivet  holes. 
The  principal  steel  handbooks  give  values  of  r  for  pairs  of  different  angles  back  to  back,  and 
also  the  net  areas  for  angles.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  minimum  r  for  a  single  angle  is  not 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  either  leg.  This  minimum  r  is  given  in  the  tables  of  the  properties  of 
angles. 

2c.  Properties  of  Concrete  Sections. — Various  tables  and  curves  for  concrete 
design  are  published  both  in  this  handbook  and  in  Hool  and  Johnson's  "Concrete  Engineers' 
Handbook, "  also  in  "Reinforced  Concrete  Design  Tables"  by  Thomas  and  Nichols. 

2d.  Properties  of  Cast-iron  and  Biiscelianeous  Sections. — The  shapes  in  which 
materials  like  cast-iron  and  masonry  are  used  are  not  standard.  There  are  therefore,  in  general, 
no  available  tables  of  properties.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  general  principles  previously 
given.  Sections  in  these  materials  can  ordinarily  be  divided  into  geometric  figures.  The 
properties  of  the  more  common  geometric  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  steel  handbooks. 

WOODEN  BEAMS 
Bt  Henry  D.  DbweIll 


Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  only  timber  beams  and  girders  of  solid  and  uniform 
section. 

Wooden  beams  are  used  in  building  construction  generally  as  joists  or  girders  supporting 
vertical  loads  only.  Certain  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  cases  in  which  timbers  may  be 
employed  in  wall  framing,  as  girts  or  vertical  beams,  to  resist  the  lateral  force  of  wind. 

3.  Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Design. — The  factors  determining  the  selection  of  the  size 
of  a  wooden  beam  are: 

(a)  The  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  must  not  be  excessive. 

*  The  Lally  Column  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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{h)  The  maximuin  unit  stress  due  to  horizontal  shear  must  not  be  excessive. 

(c)  The  deflection  of  the  beam  under  maximum  loading  must  be  within  the  allowable  limit. 

(d)  The  depth  must  be  within  any  limits  of  space  between  floor  snd  ceiling,  or  in  .accor- 
dance with  any  restrictions  as  to  clear  story  height. 

(e)  The  crossHsectional  dimensions  should  be  of  a  size  easy  to  obtain. 

(/)  The  oross-sectional  dimensions  should  be  considered  as  to  requirements  of  details  of 
connection. 

(g)  One  or  both  of  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  may  be  limited  by  the  building,  as  in  frame 
or  mill  construction. 

The  fundamental  bending  formula  used  in  the  design  of  beams,  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
''Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams''  in  Sect.  1.  Shear  and  deflection  are  also  treated  in  the  same 
chapter. 

4.  Allowable  Unit  Stresses. — Unit  stresses  for  design  of  wooden  beams  are  usually  pre- 
scribed by  building  ordinances  for  the  various  kinds  of  timber.  These  allowable  stresses  vary 
widely  in  different  cities,  the  older  ordinances  in  general  prescribing  lower  limits  than  the  more 
recent  ones.  The  tendency  in  revising  ordinances  is  to  increase  the  allowable  unit  stresses  in 
timber,  at  least  for  timber  in  bending.  This  feature  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  lumber 
manufacturers'  organizations  in  competition  with  the  constantly  widening  use  of  reinforced 
concrete.  At  the  same  time  these  manufacturers,  in  conjunction  with  engineering  organizations, 
are  giving  more  attention  to  the  grading  rules  and  to  furnishing  timber  of  uniform  high  quality. 
In  comparing  the  allowable  unit  stresses  found  in  various  building  ordinances  the  prescribed 
live  loading  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  example,  a  limit  of  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
in  bending  with  a  60-lb.  live  load  will  give  the  same  size  beam  as  a  40-lb.  live  load  with  a  limiting 
fiber  stress  in  bending  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  allowable  unit  stresses  are  dependent  on  the  quality  of  timber  used. 
In  this  respect  most  of  the  newer  building  ordinances  allow  higher  stresses  for  a  select  grade  of 
lumber,  whereas  older  ordinances  make  no  distinction  in  grade,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
they  prescribe  for  the  grade  of  timber  most  likely  to  be  used. 

5.  Kinds  of  Timber. — The  timbers  most  commonly  used  for  wooden  beams  in  building 
construction  are  long-leaf  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  the  first  being  emi^oyed  almost  exclu- 
sively throughout  the  Eastern  states,  and  the  latter  having  its  widest  use  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Less  extensively  employed,  may  be  mentioned  short-leaf  yellow  pine,  white  pine, 
Norway  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  and  redwood. 

6.  Quality  of  Timber. — The  desired  quality  of  timber  is  determined  by  specifications  or 
by  referring  to  grading  rules  established  by  the  lumber  manufacturers.  Thus,  the  timber  for 
joists  or  girders  may  be  specified  by  the  designer  to  be  Select  Structural,  Dense  Grade,  Sound 
Grade,  No.  1  Common,  or  Select  No.  1  Common.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  the  two  latter 
terms  are  generally  used,  very  little  structural  timber  entering  into  a  building  being  above  No. 
1  Conmion.  Both  the  Southern  Pine  Association  and  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion have  established  a  Structural  Grade  for  long-leaf  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  lumber  of  this  quality  can  probably  be  obtained.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  lumber  may  be  purchased  from  the  smaller  yards,  and,  even  if  specified  as  No.  1  Common, 
may  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  No.  2  Common,  since  it  is  a  practice  of  some  lumber 
yards  to  purchase  No.  2  Common  material  and  select  the  better  pieces  to  be  sold  as  No.  1 
Common. 

The  designer  may  not  control  the  construction  of  the  building.  If  he  does  not,  and  sus- 
pects that  his  specifications  may  not  be  followed,  he  will  be  wise  to  use  conservative  stresses. 

7.  Holes  and  Notches  for  Pipes,  Conduits,  etc. — Plumbers,  electricians,  and  gas  fitters  are 
no  respecters  of  architects  and  engineers,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  boring  a  hole  or  cutting  a 
notch  in  a  joist  or  girder.  This  fact  is  an  additional  reason  for  using  conservative  stresses  in  the 
calculation  of  joists  and  girders,  and  especially  the  former. 

8.  Horizontal  Shear. — In  deep  short  beams  the  safe  unit  stress  in  horizontal  shear  may  be 
the  determining  feature.  This  will  seldom  be  the  case  in  the  design  of  joists,  but  may  be  a 
factor  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  size  for  girders.     In  this  connection  the  effect  of  possible 
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checks  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  in  or  near  the  horizontal  plane,  should  be  considered.     Such 
checks  obviously  decrease  the  section  of  beam  for  resisting  sheaiing  stresses. 

9.  Bearing  at  Ends  of  Beams. — Sufficient  bearing  must  be  provided  at  the  ends  of  all  beams, 
so  that,  with  the  maximum  reaction  at  the  support,  the  timber  may  not  crush  in  side  bearing. 
Most  sti:uctural  timbers  are  comparatively  weak  in  cross  bearing.  The  details  at  the  ends  of 
timber  beams  are  often  poor,  insufficient  bearing  area  being  provided,  so  that  the  beams  could 
never  develop  their  safe  loads  as  determined  by  bending  strength.  In  general  no  beam  should 
have  a  smaller  bearing  area  than  given  by  the  product  of  the  width  of  the  beam  by  4  in.  Details 
of  end  connections  of  beams  and  girders  are  discussed  in  Arts.  122  and  123. 

10.  Deflection. — If  a  beam  has  insufficient'  depth  for  its  span,  it  will  deflect  excessively. 
The  result  may  be  a  cracked  ceiling,  if  the  latter  is  plastered,  or,  in  an  unplastered  building, 
merely  a  floor  that  shakes  when  walked  upon.  The  limit  of  deflection  of  a  timber  joist  is 
generally  placed  at  Hco  of  the  span. 

Timber  is  different  from  the  other  building  materials,  such  as  steel  or  concrete,  in  that,  if 
loaded  excessively  with  a  constant  load,  its  deflection  will  continue  to  increase  with  no  increase 
of  load,  even  though  the  maximum  unit  stress  in  bending  be  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  par- 
ticular timber.  For  this  reason,  many  specifications  require  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for 
"dead,''  or  constant,  loads  be  taken  as  one-half  the  modulus  of  elasticity  used  for  "live," 
or  occasional,  loading,  the  latter  quantity  being  the  value  determined  from  a  short-time  loading 
test.  For  example,  the  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc,  through  the  committee  on  "  Wooden  Bridges  and 
Trestles,''  recommends  "To  compute  the  deflection  of  a  beam  under  long-continued  loading 
instead  of  that  when  the  load  is  first  applied,  only  50%  of  the  corresponding  modulus  of 
elasticity  given  in  the  table^  is  to  be  employed."  Tests  by  Tieneman'  indicate  that  a  beam 
may  be  loaded  to  within  20%  of  its  elastic  limit  without  danger  of  increase  of  deflection. 

The  recommendation  is  here  made  that  for  constant  or  "dead"  loads  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity be  taken  at  ^  that  given  in  the  table  in  Sect.  7,  Art.  10,  while  for  occasional  or  "live" 
loading  the  full  values  of  this  table  be  used. 

11.  Lateral  Support  for  Beams. — A  timber  beam  needs  to  be  supported  laterally  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  beam  of  steel  or  concrete.  Floor  joists  are  braced  by  the  flooring  and  also 
by  the  bridging,  while  the  girders  are  held  by  the  attachment  of  joists. 

In  the  case  of  a  beam  unsupported  laterally,  the  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  flexure 
should  not  exceed  the  value 
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where  /i  =  basic  unit  flexural  fiber  stress,  I  »  span  of  beam  in  inches,  and  h  »  breadth  of  beam 
in  inches.* 

12.  Sized  and  Surfaced  Timbers. — The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  designer 
of  timber  beams  that  a  variation  from  the  nominal  size  of  timbers  is  allowed  by  all  grading  rules; 
also,  that  if  timber  beams  are  sized,  the  actual  depth  is  less  than  the  nominal  depth.  Further, 
if  timber  is  bought  from  a  locul  lumber  yard,  joists  may  come  surfaced  one  side.  In  general, 
all-rail  shipments  of  timbers  are  surfaced  one  side  one  edge  (SISIE)  while  all-water  ship- 
ments are  not  surfaced.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the  finished  stick  must  be  used  in  dU  calcula- 
tions. Tables  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  relation  between  actual  sizes  and  nominal 
sizes. 

«  - 

13.  Joists. — Joists  usually  carry  only  a  uniform  load  composed  of  the  weight  of  the  joists 
themselves  plus  the  flooring  plus  superimposed  loads  of  people,  furniture,  etc.  The  latter 
loads  are  commonly  termed  "live"  loads  in  contrast  with  the  constant  loads  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  floor  construction  itself,  called  "dead"  loads.  The  joists  carry  the  flooring  directly  on 
their  upper  surfaces,  and  are  in  turn  supported  at  their  ends  by  girders,  bearing  partitions  or 

1  See  table  in  Sect.  7,  Art.  10. 

*  See  Eng.  News,  vol.  62.  pp.  216-217. 

*  Properly  the  factor  yio  holds  only  for  the  caae  of  simple  beams  loaded  uniformly  and  at  the  third  points,  and 
for  cantilever  beams  with  uniform  loading.  For  a  simple  beam  with  single  concentrated  load  at  any  point  of  span 
the  factor  is  HsOf  while  for  quarter  point  loading  the  factor  is  ^io- 
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bearing  walls.  Joists  are  always  single  sticks  of  timber.  Joists  may,  aiKl  often  idfrf'carry]o6h- 
centrat«d  loads  in  addition  to  the  uniform  loads  mentioned  above.  Such  concentrations  may 
be  caused  by  heavy  pieces  of  furniture,  safes,  etc.,  by  cross  partitions  resting  on  the  floor,  or  by 
special  floor  framing  as  required  by  openings  in  the  floor. 

Many  designs  of  joists  or  girders  are  faulty  in  that  the  designer  has  not  considered  such 
concentrated  floor  loads  in  addition  to  the  uniform  loading.  In  design,  with  the  use  of  tables 
giving  safe  loads  for  timbel*,  the  beams  selected  thereby  may  not  be  sufficient  for  all  cases  of 
framing  where  loading  has  been  assumed  to  be  uniform.  For  such  cases,  the  concentrations 
are  sometimes  reduced  to  equivalent  uniform  loads  before  entering  the  tables.  A  correct 
and  satisfactory  method,  except  for  the  simpler  cases,  is  to  compute  the  separate  bending 
moments  due  to  each  load  and  combine  these  partial  moments  to  get  the  amount  and  position 
of  the  maximum  moment.  The  combination  of  the  partial  moments  may  be  quickly  accom- 
plished by  graphical  methods,  as  illustrated  in  Art.  46.  Having  this,  the  required  section  is 
easily  found  (see  chapter  on  "Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams,"  Sect.  1). 

Table  6  gives  the  resisting  moments  of  rectangular  beams,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  finished  sections,  for  maximum  unit  fiber  stresses  varying  from  1000  to  2000  lb.  per  sq.  in. ; 
also  the  factors,  by  which  the  moments  in  the  tables  are  to  be  multiplied  to  get  the  resisting 
moments  of  the  rough  sections. 

14.  Girders. — Girders  may  be  single  sticks  or  composite  sections.  Girders  usually  sup- 
port joists,  and  in  turn  are  supported  by  columns  or  bearing  walls.  When  girders  are  carried 
otherwise  than  by  coliunns,  the  (act  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  girders  deliver  a 
concentrated  load  of  some  magnitude  to  the  wall,  or  bearing  partition,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  such  wall  or  partition  is  strong  enough  in  colunm  action  to  carry  the  load  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  girders. 

For  ordinary  building  construction,  where  timber  not  better  than  No.  1  Common  is  likely 
to  be  used,  it  is  recommended  that  the  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  for  long-leaf  yellow 
pine  or  Douglas  fir  be  limited  to  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  maximimi  unit  longitudinal  shearing 
stress  be  limited  to  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  timber  of  the  grade  of  Select  Structural,  or  Select 
No.  1  Common,  the  unit  flexural  stress,  computed  always  on  the  basis  of  actual  finished  sections, 
may  be  increased  to  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  unit  longitudinal  shearing  stress  to  175  lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3  give  the  safe  loads,  deflection,  and  maximum  unit  shearing  stresses  for  2, 
3  and  4-in.  joists,  respectively.  The  maximfim  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  is  1500  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  computed  on  the  finished  size  of  joist.  The  deflection  is  based  on  a  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  1,643,000.  The  maximum  intensity  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  is  given  for  the  shortest 
span.  To  use  this  table  for  other  unit  flexural  fiber  stresses,  the  values  in  the  tables  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  factors  of  Tables  4  and  5. 

niustntiye  Problem. — Required  to  find  proper  sise  of  joist  to  support  a  load  of  5500  lb.  on  a  14-f  t.  span,  with  a 
fiber  stress  of  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

From  Table  5  we  find  factor  of  multiplication  to  be  1.250.  The  new  load  to  use  in  entering  Tables  1,  2,  and  3 
is  therefore  5500  lb.  X  1.250  -*  6870  lb.  From  Table  1  it  is  seen  that  a  3  X  16-in.  joist  on  a  14-ft.  span  has  a  safe 
carrsring  capacity  of  7150  lb.  (at  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.)- 

XUnstratiTe  Problem. — Given  a  2  X  14-in.  joist  on  a  16-ft.  span.  Required  the  safe  load  as  limited  by  a 
maximum  unit  fiber  stress  of  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bending.  From  Table  1,  the  safe  load  for  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
in  bending  is  seen  to  be  3085  lb.  From  Table  4,  the  factor  of  multiplication  is  seen  to  be  0.80,  giving  the  safe  load 
as  2468  lb. 

Diagram  on  p.  102  gives  a  simple  method  for  solving  the  strength  of  any  timber  beam 
as  determined  by  maximum  unit  strength  in  bending,  also  for  determining  the  proper  size 
of  any  timber  beam  to  support  a  given  load  in  bending. 

nittstratWe  Problem. — Given  a  total  floor  load,  dead  and  live,  of  174  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  span  13  ft.  1  in.  What 
sise  joists,  spaced  16  in.  on  centers,  will  support  this  load  with  a  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  of  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  7 

Lay  a  flexible  straight  edge,  such  as  a  card,  on  the  diagram,  p.  102,  joining  Point  A  (174  lb.  per  sq.  ft.)  with 
B  (16-in.  spacini^),  and  mark  intersection  C  on  Working  Line.  Pivoting  card  about  C,  connect  C  with  i>  (13  ft. 
1  in.)  and  read  5000  ft.-lb.  at  E.  Connect  E  with  F  (1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  crossing  Working  Line  at  G,  Pivoting 
card  ab6ut  O,  set  card  on  IH  in.  (width  of  beam)  at  H  and  read  llH  in.  (depth  of  beam)  at  K. 
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16.  Bzplanation  of  Tables. — In  Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  the  first  line  of  figures  in  each  group  rep- 
resents the  safe  load  for  the  particular  beam,  including  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself.  The 
second  line  of  figures  gives  the  deflection  in  inches  for  the  beam  at  the  maximum  safe  load,  com~ 
puted  for  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  1,643,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  third  figure,  where  such  figure 
occurs,  indicates  the  maximum  unit  horizontal  shearing  stress.  The  shearing  stress  is  given, 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  such  shear  is  in  excess  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.  All  quantities  in  these 
tables  are  based  upon  the  surfaced  sizes  of  sticks.  To  obtain  the  safe  loads  for  the  rough,  or 
full  nominal  sizes  of  timber,  the  loads  of  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  must  be  multiplied  by  the  ''multiply 
ing  factors  "  of  Table  6.  These  tables  have  been  adapted  from  similar  tables  in  the  ''Structural 
Timber  Handbook  on  Pacific  Ck>ast  Woods''  published  by  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association. 

Tables  7,  8  and  9  give  for  timber  joists:  (1)  the  safe  loads  corresponding  to  a  maximum 
flexural  stress  of  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  indicated  in  the  tables  by  the  letter  "B";  (2)  the  safe  load, 
uniformly  distributed,  limited  by  a  maximum  intensity  of  horizontal  shear  of  175  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
indicated  in  the  tables  by  the  letters  ^*US**]  (3)  the  uniformly  distributed  load  that  produces  a 
deflection  of  Ho  in.  per  foot  of  span,  indicated  in  the  tables  by  the  letter  "  Z>" ;  and  (4)  the  deflec- 
tion in  inches  for  a  load  of  10001b.,  uniformly  distributed,  indicated  in  the  tables  by  "Dl." 
All  deflections  are  computed  for  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  1,620,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  All  loads 
and  deflections  are  computed  on  the  finished  or  surfaced  sizes  of  joists.  For  convenience,  the 
section  moduli  of  the  various  sizes  of  joists  are  given,  based  on  finished  sizes.  These  tables 
are  taken  from  the  "Southern  Pine  Manual"  published  by  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  variation  of  sizes  of  finished  joists  in  Tables  1,  2,  3  and  Tables 
7,  8,  and  9,  representing  the  difference  between  the  standards  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association  and  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  the  finished  sections  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  utilizing  a  greater  percentage  of  the  rough  timber  than  the  standards  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association.  All  sizes  of  jdists  in  Tables,  1,  2.  and  3  (West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association)  are  for  joists  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge,  or  surfaced  four  sides  (S4S). 
All  sizes  in  Tables  7,  8,  and  9  (Southern  Pine  Association)  are  for  joists  sui  faced  one  side  and 
one  edge  (SlSlE). 
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Tablb  1. — ^Tablb  of  Safe  Loads  and  Deflbctioks  Fob  Timber  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  2  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flexural  Fibeb 

Stbess  of  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Sises 

Rough  UBe 

2X4 

2X6 

ax8 

2X10 

2X13 

2X14 

2X16 

XI8 

Surfaced  aiae 
SISLE  or  S4S> 

1«X3« 

IHXSH 

1«X7H 

i«X9H  iHXltH  i«xi3H  IHX15H  1HX17H 

Section 
moduluB 

3.56 

8.57 

15.23 

24.44 

35.82 

49.36 

65.07 

82.94 

f      1187 

3 

0.0681 
l        151 
r       890 

2142 

4 

0.121 

0.0780 
176 

6 

/        712 
10.189 

1714 

■ 

\ 

0.122 

r       593 

1428 

2538 

6 

0.272 

0.176 

0.131 
156 

r       509 

1224 

2176 

3491 

• 

7 

0.370 

0.239 

0.179 

0.141 
170 

r     1071 

1904 

3055 

4478 

8 

< 

0.312 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 

\ 

180 

0 

I       953 
10.395 

1692 

2716 

3980 

0.296 

0.243 

0.193 

r       857 

1523 

2444 

3582 

4936 

10 

« 

0.487 

1 

0.365 

0.289 

0.238 

0.203 
169 

f       779 

1385 

2222 

3256 

4487 

5915 

11 

i 

0.589 

0.442 

0.349 

0.288 

0.245 

0.214 

« 

> 

167 

« 

r    1269 

2037 

2985 

4113 

5423 

6912 

a 
••< 

12 

0.526 

0.415 

0.343 

0.292 

0.254 

0.225 

s 

I 

• 

182 

0. 

13 

f    1172 
10.617 

1880 

2755 

3797 

5005 

6380 

QQ 

0.487 

0.403 

0.343 

0.299 

0.265 

14 

r    1088 
10.716 

1746 

2559 

3526 

4648 

5924 

0.565 

0.467 

0.397 

0.347 

0.307 

15 

f    1015 
\  0.822 

1629 

2388 

3291 

4338 

5529 

0.649 

0.536 

0.456 

0.398 

0.352 

16 

f    1528 
10.738 

2239 

3085 

4067 

5184 

0.6L0 

0.519 

0.453 

0.401 

17 

r    1438 
\  0.834 

2107 

2904 

3828 

4879 

0.688 

0.586 

0.511 

0.452 

18 

r    1358 
10.935 

1990 

2742 

3615 

4608 

0.773 

0.657 

0.572 

0.504 

10 

r    1885 
\  0.860 

2598 

3426 

4365 

XV 

0.732 

0.637 

0.565 

20 

f    1791 
10.953 

2468 

3254 

4147 

wV 

0.811 

0.706 

0.626 

21 

r   2350 
to. 895 

3099 

3949 

0.779 

0.690 

22 

r    2244 
1 0.981 

2958 

3770 

miSi 

0.855 

0.758 

23 

2829 
0.935 

3606 

mf%J 

0.829 

24 

r   3456 
to. 901 

25 

f    3318 
10.979 

^SISIE  •"  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge. 
B4d  M  surfaced  four  aidee. 
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Tablb  2. — ^Tabub   of  Safe  Loads  and  Deflbctionb  for  Timbeb  Joists  with  Nomina] 
Width  of  3  Inches,  Uniformly  LoADiiD,  Based  on  Maximijm  Flexural 

Fiber  Stress  of  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Rough  MM 

8X6 

8X8 

3X10 

3X12 

3X14 

8X16 

3X18 

Siaes 

Surfaced  mse 
SISIE  or  S4Si 

2HX5H 

2HX7H 

2HX9H 

2HX11H 

2M  X 13H 

2HX16H 

2HX17H 

Section 
modulus 

12.60 

23.42 

37.61 

65.10 

75.94 

100.10 

127  60 

• 

r     3160 

4 

0.0797 
^        172 

6 

r      2520 
'.   0.126 

r     2100 

3903 

6 

0.179 
1800 

0.181 

156 

3346 

5373 

7 

0.244 

■   •   •   •   ■ 

f      1675 

0.179 
2928 

0.141 

170 

4701 

6888 

8 

0.319 

•   •  «  •  * 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 
180 

9 

f      1400 
I    0.404 

2602 

4179 

6122 

0.296 

0.234 

0.193 

r      1260 

2342 

3761 

5510 

7594 

10 

0.498 

0.365 

0.289 

0.238 

0.203 
169 

1145 

2129 

3419 

5009 

6904 

9100 

11 

0.603 

0.442 

0.349 

0.288 

0.245 

•   •   •   •   • 

0.214 
176 

«« 

« 

(      1952 

8134 

4592 

6328 

8342 

10,633 

J 

12 

0.526 

0.415 

0.343 

0.292 

0.254 

0  225 

s 

I    

182 

18 

r      1802 
I    0  617 

2893 

4239 

5842 

7700 

9,815 

0  487 

0.403 

0.343 

0  299 

0.265 

s 

14 

f      1673 
\    0.716 

2686 

3936 

5424 

7150 

9,114 

0.565 

0.467 

0.397 

0.347 

0.307 

16 

r      1561 
I    0.822 

2507 

3673 

5063 

667^ 

8,607 

0.649 

0.536 

0.456 

0.398 

0  362 

16 

• 

2351 

3444 

4746 

6256 

7,975 

I    0.738 

0.610 

0.519 

0.453 

0.401 

17 

2212 
I    0.834 

3241 

4467 

5889 

7,606 

0.688 

0.586 

0.611 

0.462 

18 

r      2089 
\    0.935 

3061 

4219 

5561 

7.089 

0.773 

0.657 

0.672 

0.607 

19 

r      2900 
\    0.917 

3997 

5268 

6.716 

0.732 

0  637 

0.666 

20 

f      3797 
I    0.811 

5005 

6,380 

0  706 

0.626 

21 

r      3616 
\    0.895 

4767 

6,076 

0.779 

0  690 

22 

r      3452 
I    0.981 

4550 

5.800 

X 

0  855 

0.758 

23 

r      4362 
\    0.935 

6.548 
0.829 

24 

■ 

f     6.317 
I    0  901 

25 

• 

f     6,104 
\    0.979 

>  SlSlE  «  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge 
848  -  surfaced  four  sides. 
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Tab  LB  3. — Table  of  Safe  Loads  and  Deflections  for  Timber  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  4  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flexural 

Fiber  Stress  of  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


SisoB 

Rough  siM 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

• 

Surfaced  siie 
SISIE  or  S4Si 

3HX3H 

3HX5H 

3HX7H 

3HX9H  3HX11H3HX13H3HX15M3HX17H 

Section 
modulus 

7.15 

17.64 

32.81 

52.65 

77.15 

106.31 

140.16 

178.66 

r     2383 

■ 

3 

0.0705 
I        146 
f      1788 

4410 

4 

0.125 

0.0797 
172 

• 

5 

f      1430 
I    0.196 

3528 

0.125 

r     1192 

2940 

6468 

6 

0.282 
f      1021 

0.179 
2520 

0.131 

156 

4687 

7521 

7 

0  384 

V        .   «   »   •   , 

0.244 
r     2205 

0.179 
4101 

0.141 

170 

6581 

9644 

8 

0.319 

0.234 

0.186 

0.153 
180 

9 

r      I960 
I   0.404 

3646 

6850 

8572 

0.296 

0.234 

0.193 

f      1764 

3281 

6265 

7716 

10,631 

10 

0.498 

0.366 

0.289 

0.238 

0.203 
169 

r      1604 

2983 

4786 

7016 

9,666 

12.741 

11 

0.603 

0.442 

0.349 

0.288 

0.246 

0.214 

^     

176 

J2 

f    2734 

4388 

6429 

8.861 

11.679 

14,888 

.2 

12 

0.526 

0.415 

0.343 

0  292 

0.254 

0.225 

S 

% 

182 

el 
O, 

13 

1    2524 
10'.617 

4050 

5936 

8,178 

10.781 

13.742 

QQ 

0.487 

0.403 

0.343 

0.299 

0.265 

14 

f   2344 
10.715 

3761 
0.565  ' 

5511 
0.467 

7.594 
0.397 

10.011 
0  347 

12,761 
0.307 

15 

/   2187 

3510 

6143 

7,087 

9,343 

11,910 

lO  822 

0.649 

0.536 

0.456 

0.398 

0.352 

16 

/    3291 

4822 

6,644 

8,759 

11,106 

- 

10.738 

0.610 

0.519 

0.453 

0.401 

17 

f   3097 
10.834 

4538 

6,254 

8.244 

10,508 

0.688 

0.686 

0.511 

0.452 

18 

f   2924 
10.935 

4286 

5,906 

7,786 

9,926 

0.773 

0.657 

0.672 

0.507 

10 

r    4061 
10.860 

5,696 

7,376 

9.403 

1 

J.9 

0.732 

0.637 

0.666 

1 

1 

20 

/    3858 
10.953 

5,316 
0.811 

7,008 
0.706 

8,933 
0.626 

21 

f  5,063 
10.896 

6,674 

8.507 

• 

m0  A 

0.779 

0.690 

22 

r  4,832 
1 0 .981 

6.370 

8.120 

1 

mmmr 

0.866 

0.758 

1 

1 

23 

6,093 
\  0 .93."^ 

7,767 

••*# 

0.829 

24 

7,444 
1 0.901 

25 

/  7,146 
10.979 

»8] 

LSIE  •-  surfaced  or 

le  side  and 

one  edse. 

S4S  «  surfaced  four  sides. 
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Tabld  4. — Factobs  bt  which -Safe  Loads  in  Tablbs  1,  2  and  3  Must  bb  Mtjltipljed  to 
Find  Safb  Loads  that  Givisn  Size  of  Joist  will  Sxtfport  at  a  Unit  Flbxdral 

Stbbsb  Other  than  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Table  6. — Factors  by  which  Given  Load  Must  be  Multiplied  to  Find  Eqitivalent 

Load  to  be  Used  in  Entbrinq  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  to  Find  Proper  Size  of  Joist 

Table  4  Table  5 


Doaired  unit 

Factor  of 

'  fiber  Btreat 

multiplication 

1000 

0.667 

1100 

0.734 

1200 

0  800 

1300 

0.867 

1400 

0.933 

1500 

1.000 

1600 

1.067 

1700 

1.133 

1800 

1.200 

2000 

1.333 

Deairedunit 

Fadtor  of 

fiber  Btreaa 

multiplication 

1000 

1.500 

1100 

1.363 

1200 

1.260 

1300 

1.153 

1400 

1.071 

1500 

1.000 

1600 

0.939 

1700 

0.883 

1800 

0.833 

2000 

0.760 

Table  6. — Maximum  Bending  or  Resibtinq  Moments  in  Foot-pounds  for  Rbctanqular 

Beams 

Values  in  this  table  are  based  on  surfaced  sises.i    To  get  values  for.rough  sises,  multiplv  Resisting  Moment  for 

any  given  siie  by  "multiplying  factor*'  in  dark  tsrpe  in  same  horisonteJ  line 


Sue 

"Mul- 

Sec- 

Mo- 

Resisting moments 

in  foot-potuids  for  safe  fiber  stresses  in 

tiply- 

tion 

ment 

] 

pounds  per  sauare  inch,  i 

UB  indicated                            1 

Nominal 

ActuaU 

ing 
factor" 

modu- 
lus 

of  in- 
ertia 

. 

1 

(inches) 

(inches) 

(in.») 

(in.*) 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1800 

2000 

2X4 

iwx  m 

1.50 

3.56 

6.45 

297 

827 

356 

886 

416 

446 

475 

535 

594 

2X6 

mx  6H 

1.40 

8.57 

24.10 

714 

785 

857 

928 

1000 

1071 

1142 

1285 

1428 

2HX  6 

2HX  5H 

1.32 

11.34 

81.18 

945 

1040 

1134 

1228 

1323 

1417 

1512 

1701 

1890 

2X8 

mx  7H 

1.40 

15.23 

67.13 

1269 

1396 

1523 

1650 

1777 

1904 

2030 

2284 

2538 

2WX  8 

2HX  m 

1.26 

21.10 

79.10 

1758 

1984 

2110 

2285 

2462 

2637 

2818 

3165 

8518 

2    XIO 

IHXOW 

1.36 

24.44 

116.10 

2037 

2241 

2444 

2648 

2852 

3056 

3259 

3667 

4074 

2WX10 

2HX  OM 

IHXllH 

1.23 

83.84 

160.76 

8820 

8102. 

3384 

8666 

3048 

4230 

4512 

5076 

5640 

2    X12 

1.34 

35.82 

205.95 

2985 

3284 

3582 

3881 

4179 

4478 

4776 

5373 

5970 

2^X12 

2MX11H 

1.2! 

49.59 

285.16 

4138 

4546 

4958 

5371 

5786 

6197 

6612 

7436 

8265 

2    X14 

mxisH 

1.32 

49.36 

*333.18 

4113 

4524 

4936 

'5847 

5758 

6170 

6581 

7403 

8226 

2    X14 

mxmi 

1.23 

53.16 

358.80 

4430 

4873 

5316 

5759 

6202 

6645 

7088 

7974 

8860 

2HX14 

2HX18H 

1.20 

68.34 

461.82 

5695 

6264 

6834 

7403 

7978 

8542 

0112 

10251 

11390 

2  xie 

mxi5H 

1.31 

65.07 

504.28 

5423 

5965 

6607 

7«M) 

7592 

8135 

8677 

9761 

10846 

2    X16 

1HX15H 

1.22 

70.10 

543.06 

5842 

6426 

7010 

7694 

8178 

8762 

9347 

10515 

11683 

2HX10 

2HX15H 

1.18 

90.10 

698.23 

7508 

8260 

9010 

9760 

10512 

11262 

12013 

13515 

15018 

2    X18 

1HX17H 

1.30 

82.94 

725.75 

'    6912 

7603 

8294 

8986 

9677 

10368 

11059 

12442 

13824 

2    X18 

\Hx\m 

1.21 

89.32 

781.57 

7446 

8188 

8932 

9676 

10421 

11165 

11901 

13398 

14887 

.2WX18 

2MX17^ 

1.17 

114.84 

1004.88 

9670 

10627 

11484 

12441 

13398 

14355 

15312 

17226 

19140 

3X6 

2HX  m 

1.43 

12.60 

34.66 

1050 

1155 

1260 

1365 

1470 

1575 

1680 

1890 

2100 

8X6 

2MX5H 

1.30 

13.86 

38.13 

1155 

1271 

1386 

1501 

1617 

1732 

1848 

2079 

2310 

8X8 

2WX  m 

1.37 

23.42 

87.89 

1952 

2147 

2342 

2588 

2733 

2928 

3123 

3514 

3904 

8X8 

2MX  7W 

1.24 

25.78 

96.68 

2148 

2363 

2578 

2793 

3008 

3222 

3437 

8867 

4297 

3    XIO 

2HX0H 

1.33 

37.61 

178.62 

3134 

3447 

3761 

4074 

4388 

4701 

5014 

5641 

6268 

8    XIO 

2HX  OM 

1.21 

41.36 

196.48 

3447 

3791 

4136 

4480 

4825 

5170 

5515 

6204 

6893 

8    X12 

2Hxim 

1.31 

55.10 

316.85 

4592 

5051 

5510 

5970 

6429 

6888 

7347 

8266 

9184 

8    X12 

2HX11M 

1.19 

60.61 

348.53 

5051 

5556 

6060 

6565 

7071 

7575 

8081 

9090 

10102 

8    X14 

?HX1SH 

1.29 

75.94 

512.58 

6328 

6961 

7594 

8226 

8850 

9492 

10125 

11390 

12656 

8    X14 

2WX13H 

1.17 

83.53 

563.84 

6961 

7657 

8353 

9049 

9745 

10441 

11137 

12529 

13922 

8    X16 

2^X15W 

1.28 

100.10 

775.81 

8342 

9176 

10010 

10845 

11679 

12513 

13347 

15016 

16684 

8    X16 

2^X15H 

1.16 

110.11 

853.39 

9176 

10093 

11011 

11928 

12846 

13763 

14681 

16516 

18352 

3    X18 

2HX17W 

1.27 

127.60 

1116.54 

10633 

11696 

12760 

13823 

14886 

15950 

17013 

19139 

21266 

8    X18 

2MXirM 

1.15 

140.36 

1228.19 

11696 

12866 

14036 

15205 

16375 

17545 

18715 

21054 

23393 

4X4 

3HX  3M 

1.49 

7.15 

12.51 

596 

656 

715 

775 

834 

894 

954 

1073 

1192 

4X4 

3HX  3^ 

1.34 

7.94 

14.39 

662 

728 

794 

860 

926 

992 

1059 

1190 

1323 

4X6 

8HX  5H 

1.36 

17.64 

48.53 

1470 

1617 

1764 

1911 

2058 

2205 

2352 

2646 

2940 

4X6 

3^X  69i 

1.26 

19.12 

53.76 

1593 

1753 

1912 

2071 

2231 

2390 

2549 

2868 

8187 

4X8 

8HX  7H 

1.30 

32.81 

123.05 

2734 

3007 

3281 

3554 

3828 

4101 

4374 

4921 

5468 

4X8 

bMX  IH 

1.21 

85.16 

131.83 

2930 

3223 

3516 

3809 

4102 

4395 

4688 

5274 

5860 

4    XIO 

3WX  0V4 

1.27 

52.65 

250.07 

43S8 

4827 

5265 

5704 

6143 

6582 

7021 

7808 

8776 

4    XIO 

8?4X  9^ 

1.18 

56.41 

267.93 

4701 

6171 

5641 

6110 

6581 

7050 

7521     8461 

9402 
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Tablb  6. — Maximum  Bending  ob  Rbbibting  Moments  in  Foot-pounds  for  Rsctangulab  ' 

Beams — {CofUinued) 


Sue 


Nominal 

(inches) 


X12 

X12 

X14 

X14 

xie 

X16 

X18 

X18 

X6 

X  8 

xio 

X12 

xu 

X16 

X18 

X20 

8 

X8 

8 

XIO 

8 

X12 

8 

XU 

8 

xie 

8 

X18 

8 

X20 

10 

XIO 

10 

X12 

10 

X14 

10 

X16 

10 

X18 

10 

X20 

X12 

X14 

X16 

X18 

X20 

X14 

Xie 

X18 

X20 

X16 

X18 

X20 

X22 

X24 

18  X18 

18  X20 

18  X22 

18  X24 

18  X26 

20  xao 

20  X22 

20  X24 

20  X20 

20  X28 

20  xao 


Actual' 
(inches) 


"Mul- 
tiply- 
ing 

factor" 


3HX11H 
894Xim 
3MX13M 
ZHXIZH 
3ViX15^ 

ZHX17H 
3MX17H 

8>4X  5H 
6HX  7W 
&\iX  9H 
5HXim 
5HX13M 
5HX16^ 
5HX17M 
5HX19H 

7HX  7M 
7HX  9W 
7HXim 
7V4X13W 
7HX15H 
7V4X17W 
7HX10H 

9HX  9M 
OHXllH 
0HX13H 
9HX15H 
9MX17H 
9HX19M 

imxiiH 
imxisH 

11HX15W 
11HX17H 
imX19H 

18HX18H 
18HX15H 
18HX17H 
18HX19H 

16HX16H 

15HX17H 
15^X19^ 

15HX21H 
15V4X28H 

17^X17H 
17HX19H 
17WX21H 
17V4X23H 
17HX28H 

19HX19H 
19HX21H 
19HX23H 
19HX26H 
19HX27H 
19WX29H 


.25 
.16 
.23 
.15 
.22 
.14 
.21 
.13 

.30 
.24 
.21 
.19 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.15 

.21 
.18 
.16 
.15 
.14 
.13 
.12 

.17 
.15 
.13 
.12 
.11 
.11 

.14 
.12 
.11 
.10 
.10 

.12 
.11 
.10 
.09 

.10 
.09 
.09 
.06 
.08 

.09 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 

.08 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.06 
.06 


Sec- 
tion 
modu- 
lus 
(in.«) 


Mo- 
ment 
of  in- 
ertia 

(in.*) 


Resisting  moments  in  foot-pounds  for  safe  fiber  stresses  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  as  indicated 


1000 


1100 


1200 


1300 


1400 


1500 


1600 


1800 


2000 


77.16 
82.06 
100.31 
113.01 
140.15 
160.16 
178.05 
101.41 

27.73 
51.66 
82.73 
121.23 
167.06 
220.23 
280.73 
848.56 

70.31 
112.81 
166.31 
227.81 
300.31 
382.81 
475.31 

142.89 
209.40 
288.56 
380.40 

602.06 

253.48 
349.31 
460.48 
586.98 
728.81 

410.06 
540.56 
689.06 
865.56 

620.64 

791.15 

962.81 

1194.15 

1426.65 

893.23 
1109.06 
1348.23 
1610.73 
1896.56 


1235.81 

1502.31 

1794.81 

2113.31 

2457. 

3828.31 


443.59 

475.27 

717.61 

768.87 

1086.13 

1163.71 

1563.15 

1674.80 

76.26 

193.36 

892.96 

607.07 

1127.67 

1706.78 

2456.38 

8306.49 

263.67 
535.86 
950.55 
1537.74 
2327.43 
3349.61 
4634.30 

678.76 
1204.08 
1947.80 
2048.07 
4243.84 
5870.11 

1457.61 
2857.86 
3568.72 
5136.07 
7106,93 

2767.93 
4189.37 
6029.30 
8341.74 

4810.01 

6922.53 

9677.55 

12837.07 

16763.10 

7815.76 
10813.87 
14493.47 
1B936.08 
24181.18 


12049.18 
16149.87 
21089.06 
26944.74 
81  83794.90 
41717.62 


6429 
6888 
8859 

9493 
11679 
12513 
14888 
15951 

2311 
4297 
6894 
10103 
13923 
18353 
33394 
29047 

5859 
9401 
13776 
18984 
26026 
31901 
39609 

11908 
17450 
24047 
81700 
40408 
60172 

21128 
29109 
38373 
48915 
60734 

34172 
45047 
57422 
71297 

51720 
65929 
81859 
99513 
118888 

74436 

92422 

112353 

134228 

158047 

102984 
125198 
149568 
176109 
204818 
235693 


7072 
7577 
9745 
10442 
12847 
13766 
16877 
17546 

3543 
4727 
7583 
11113 
15314 
30188 
35733 
31953 

6445 
10341 
15154 
20882 
27529 
85091 
48570 

13099 
19196 
26452 
34870 
44449 
56189 

28286 
32080 
42210 
63807 
66807 

37689 
49652 
68164 
78427 

56892 

72523 

90045 

109464 

130777 

81880 
101664 
133588 
147651 
173853 

113382 
137712 
164525 
193720 
225300 
259262 


7715 
8266 
10631 
11391 
14015 
15016 
17865 
19141 

2778 
5156 
8373 
13133 
16706 
23033 
28073 
34856 

7031 
11381 
16531 
32781 
80031 
38381 
47531 

14280 
30940 
28856 
88040 
48490 
60206 

25848 
34931 
46048 


72881 

41006 
54056 
68906 
85556 

62064 

79115 

98231 

119416 

142665 


110906 
134828 
161073 
189656 

123581 
150281 
179481 
211831 
245781 
282831 


8358 

8955 
11517 
12340 
15183 
16267 
19354 
20736 

3004 
5586 

8962 
13134 
18099 
33859 
30412 
37761 

7617 
12221 
17909 
34679 
83534 
41471 
5I49S 

15480 
22686 
31261 
41210 
52530 
65224 

27460 
37842 
49885 

63500 
78954 

44424 
68561 
74649 
92686 

67236 

85708 

106417 

129367 

154554 

96767 
120149 
146059 
174496 
206461 

183879 
162751 
194438 
228942 
266263 
306401 


9001 
9644 
12408 
13289 
16851 
17519 
20843 
22831 

8886 
6016 
9653 
14144 
10491 
35694 
33753 
40666 

8203 
13161 
19286 
26578 
85036 
44661 
55453 

16671 
34430 
33666 

44380 
56571 
70341 

39673 
40753 
58733 
68481 
85028 

47841 
63066 

80391 
99816 

72408 

92301 

114603 

139318 

166448 

104210 
120391 
157294 
187919 
221266 

144178 
175270 
209396 
246553 
286745 
829970 


9644 
10832 
13280 
14238 
17519 
18770 
22832 
23936 

8467 
6446 
10841 
15155 
20883 
27530 
35091 
43571 

8789 
14102 
20664 

28476 
37539 
74853 
59414 

17863 
36175 
86071 
47550 
60612 
75258 

31685 
43664 
57560 
73373 
91101 

51258 

67571 

86133 

100046 

77580 

96894 

122789 

149270 

178332 

111654 
138683 
168530 
301343 
237071 

154476 
187790 
224362 
264164 
807227 
353540 


10386 
11021 
14174 
15188 
18686 
20021 
28821 
25521 


6875 
11030 
16165 
22275 
29865 
87430 
46475 

9374 
15042 
22042 
30874 
40042 
51042 
63374 

19063 
27920 
38475 
50720 
64653 
80275 

33797 
46674 
61397 
78264 
97174 

54675 

72075 

91875 

114075 

82752 
105486 
130074 
169221 
190321 

119096 
147875 
179765 
214765 
252875 

164774 
200809 
280309 
281774 
327709 
377109 


11572  12858 

12309  13777 

16946  1771f 

17086  1898i 

21022  2335i 

33524  35027 

26708  39776 

38711  31902 

4160  463S 

7735  8594 

12409  1378i 

18185  30201 

25060  27844 

33035  367m 

42109  467« 

62285  58004 

10546  11718 

16922  1880S 

24797  27562 

34171  3796C 

45047  5005S 

57422  6380S 

71296  792U 

21434 
31410 
43286 
57060 
72734 
90310 

38021 
52386 
50071 
88047 
109321 

61510 

81085 
103360 
128336 

03006 
118672 
147346 
179123 
213998 

133965 
166360 
202235 
241610 
284485 

185371 
225347 
260222 
316006 
368672 
42424714713861 


8081( 
100344 

42346 
582U 

76746 

97830 

121468 

68344 

90094 
114844 
142694 

108440 
1318K 
16871f 
19902( 
237776 

148872 
184844 
22470( 
26845< 
316004 

206968 
250386 
29913( 
35221f 
40063< 


1  This  table  is  based  on  tables  from  the  "Southern  Pine  Manual"  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  and  the 
"Structural  Timber  Handbook  on  Pacific  Coast  Woods"  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association. 

The  standsrds  of  the  latter  association  are  as  follows: 

"Dtmefuion,  Plank  and  SmaU  rtmA«r«.— Sisea— SlSlE  or  84S:  2  X  3  to  IH  X  2«;  2  X  4  to  1< 
2  X  6  to  1«  X  5«;  2  X  8  to  IH  X  7H;  2  X  10  to  IH  X  ©H;  2  X  12  to  IHX  IV  '    ' 

2  X.16tolJ<  X  15><;eto.;3  X  4  to  2K  X  3H;  3  X  6  to -^'^    '  "'   -  .-  -  .    «w  ..  , 

3  X  12to2H  X  llH.'i 
etc.;  6  X  6to4H  X 

•'  rtm6«r«.---Sis« 

The  standards  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association  for  timber  surfaced  four  sides  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  i.e.,  H  in.  off  the  nominal  width  and  depth.  For  material  surfaced  one 
side  one  edge  (SISIE)  their  standards  are  ^{in.  off  the  nominal  width  and  H  in.  off  the  nominal  depth. 


noert. — sues — si»iJ!;  or  B4»:  £  x.  o  xo  i^  ?^  2^;  ;«  x  «  to  19^  x 
fU;  2  X  10  to  IH  X  OH;  2  X  12  to  IM  X  IIH:  2  X  14  to  IM  X  1 

HX  3H;3  X  6to2H  X  6H:  3  X  8  to  2H  X  7H:  8  X  10to2K  X 

3  X  14to2H  X  18H;8  X  16to2H  X  16H;etc.;4  X  4to3H  X  3H;4  X6to3KX 
4H;  etcj  6  X  6  and  8,  H  in.  off  eacn  way.'*^ 
B — ^SIS.  SlEt  SlSlE,  or  S4S:  8X8  and  larger  H  In.  off  each  way.     Standard  lengths  are 
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Tabub  7. — Tablb  of  Safb  Loads  and  Dbflbctions  fob  Timbbb  Joists  With  Nominal 

WiDTHDF  2  INCHBS,  UNIFOBMLT  LoADBD,  BaBBD  ON  MAXIMUM  FlBXUBAL 

Stbess  of  1800  Lb.  pbr  Sq.  In. 


Sisea 

Rough  nie 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

"  2X14 

2X16 

2X18 

Surf ftoed  alse 
SISIE 

iHxzH 

1HX5H 

1HX7H 

IH  X9H 

IHXIIH  l?iX18«  1HX15H  1KX17H 

Section  modulus 

3.56 

8.57 

16.23 

24.44 

35.82 

53.16 

70.10 

89.32 

MS? 

f      1372 
10.0581 

B 

1068 

4      I> 

967 

» 

Dl 

0.1379 

0.0369 

H8 

2135 

(B 

854 

2056 

6      D 
Dl 

619 

0.2693 

0.0720 

B 

[        712 

1714 

6 

D 

430 

1607 

Dl 

0.4651 

0.1244 

0.0525 

HS 

2843 

B 

610 

1460 

2611 

■ 

7   ' 

[Dl 
B 

316 

0.7384 

534 

1180 

0.1977 

1285 

0.0834 
2284 

1 

8   \ 

D 

24^ 

004 

2142 

. 

- 

Dl 

1.1020 

0.2950 

0.1245 

0.0612 

- 

IHS 

8601 

[B 

1143 

2031 

3258 

9      ^ 
^      Dl 

714 
0.4202 

1693 
0.1772 

0.0872 

0.0492 

a 

HS 

I  '*■**■ 

4361 

s 

B 

1028 

1828 

2033 

4298 

i 

10 

D 

578 

1371 

2786 

OQ 

Dl 

0.5767 

0.2431 

0.1196 

0.0674 

[B 

[        935 

1661 

2666 

3906 

- 

U 

D 

Dl 

HS 

478 
0.7671 

***** 

1133 
0.3236 

2303 
0.1592 

0.0897 

0.0515 
5512 

B 

857 

1526 

2444 

3582 

5316 

12 

D 

402 
0.9950 

952 

1035 

3432 

" 

Dl 

0.4202 

0.2067 

0.1165 

0.0660 

B 

[      1406 

2256 

3306 

4907 

13 

D 
Dl 

811 
0.5343 

1648 
0.2630 

2924 
0.1482 

0.0850 

0.0562 
6328 

B 

1306 

2095 

3070 

4556 

6008 

14 

D 

700 

1422 

2521 

4393 

Dl 

0.6667 

0.3282 

0.1851 

0.1062 

0.0702 

B 

1218 

1955 

2865 

4253 

5608 

15 

D 
Dl 

609 
0.8210 

1238 
0.4040 

2196 
0.2277 

3827 
0.1306 

0.0863 

0.0599 

HS 

7147 

B 

1142 

1833 

2686 

3087 

5257 

6699 

16 

D 

536 

1089 

1031 

3364 

5091 

Dl 

0.9950 

0.4808 

0.2762 

0.1585 

0.1047 

0.0728 

no 
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Table  7. — Tablb  of  Safb  Loads  and  Deflections  for  Timber  Joists  with  Nominal 

Widths  of  2  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum 

Flexttral  Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. — {CorUinued) 


Sues 

Rough  aise 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X16 

2X18 

Surfaced  siso 
SlSlE 

IHXZH 

1«X5« 

IHX7H 

IHXQH  IHXUH  i^iXi3H  IHX15H  iHxi7H 

Section  modulus 

3.56 

8.67 

15.23 

24.44 

35.82 

53.16 

70.10 

80.32 

B 

[       1725 

2528 

3753 

4948 

6305 

17 

D 

964 

1710 

2980 

4510 

Dl 

0.5878 

0.3314 

0.1902 

0.1256 

0.0873 

B 

1629 

2388 

3544 

4673 

5954 

18 

D 

860 

1525 

2658 

4023 

5790 

Dl 

0.6977 

0.3934 

0.2254 

0.1492 

0.1036 

- 

B 

1544 

2262 

3358 

4427 

5641 

19 

D 

772 

1369 

2385 

3610 

6196 

Dl 

0.8204 

0.4626 

0 .2655 

0.1754 

0.1219 

B 

1466 

2149 

3190 

4206 

5359 

20 

D 

697 

1236 

2153 

3258 

4690 

Dl 

0 .9565 

0.5395 

0.3097 

0.2046 

0.1422 

B 

2047 

3038 

4006 

5104 

21 

D 

Dl 

B 

1121 

0.6244 

1954 

1953 

0.3585 

2900 

2956 

0.2368 

3824 

4254 

0.1646 

4872 

22 

D 

Dl 

B 

1021 

0.7183 

1869 

1779 

0.4122 

2774 

2693 

0.2723 

3657 

3876 

0.1892 

4660 

23 

D 

934 

1628 

2464 

3646 

Dl 

0.8208 

0.4710 

0.3112 

0.2162 

B 

1791 

2658 

3505 

4466 

.a 

24 

D 

858 

1495 

2263 

3257 

Dl 

0.9324 

0.5351 

0.3535 

0.2456 

g. 

B 

2552 

3365 

4287 

OQ 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

D 

Dl 

B 

D     . 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

1 

» 

• 

1378 

0.6048 
2454 
1274 

0.6804 
2363 
1181 

0.7619 
2278 
1098 

0.8498 

2085 

0.3996 
3235 
1928 

0 .4495 
3116 
1788 

0.5034 
3004 
1663 

0.5614 
2901 
1550 

0.0238 

2804 

1448 

[  0.6905 

3001 

0.2777 
4122 
2775 

0.3123 
3970 
2573 

0.3498 
3828 
2392 

0.3902 
3696 
2230 

0.4334 
3573 
2085 

0 .4798 

(      3457 

1952 

0.5294 
3349 
1832 

0  5823 

^  BlSlE  •"  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge. 
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Tablb  8. — ^Tablb  of  Safb  Loads  and  Dbflectionb  for  Timber  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  3  Inches^  Uniformlt  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flexural 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Slses 

Rough  lin 

3X6 

3X8 

3X10 

3X12 

3X14 

3X16 

3X18 

Surfaced  die 
SlSlE 

2HXSH 

2HX7H 

2HX9H 

2^4XnH 

2KX13K 

■ 

2«X15H 

2HX17H 

Section  modulus 

18.86 

25.78 

41.36 

60.61 

83.53 

110.11 

140.36 

*{ll 

r      3528 
\  0.0233 

t 

MS. 

8326 
10.0455 

• 

6< 

B 
D 
Dl 

2773 

2542* 

0.0787 

0.0310 

7< 
8 

H8 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

2376 
1867 
-  0.1250 
2079 
1429 

4812 
4419. 

0.0493 
3867 
8625 

bi 

0.1866 

0.0735 

0.0362 

[hs 

■ 

6097 

B 

1848 

3437 

5515 

• 

9 

D 

i       1129 

2865 

Dl 

0.2657 

0.1047 

0.0516 

0.0291 

HS 

7378 

B 

1663 

3093 

4963 

7273 

** 

10 

D 

915 

2320 

4715 

T>1 

0.3643 

0.1437 

0.0707 

0.0398 

a 

B 

[       1512 

2812 

4512 

6612 

. 

• 

1 

11 

D 
Dl 

766 
0.4850 

1918 
0.1912 

3897 
0.0941 

0.0530 

0.0328 

w 

« 

HS 

8662 

1 

B 

1386 

2578 

4136 

6061 

8353 

12 

D 

635 

1612 

3275 

5808 

JDl 

0.6299 

0.2481 

0.1221 

0.0689 

0.0426 

• 

B 

■ 

2380 

3818 

5595 

7710 

13 

D 

1373 

2790 

4949 

Dl 

0.3156 

0.1553 

0.0875 

0.0541 

0.0357 

[hs 

9947 

B 

2210 

3545 

5195 

7159 

9438 

14 

D 

1184 

2406 

4267 

6904 

Dl 

0.3941 

0.1939 

0.1094 

0.0676 

0.0446 

B 

[      2065 

3309 

4849 

6682 

8809 

15 

D 

1031 

2096 

3717 

6014 

Dl 

0.4850 

0.2386 

0.1345 

0.0831 

0'.0549 

0.0382 

HS 

11*228 

B 

'    1934 

3102 

4546 

6264 

8258 

10,527 

• 

16 

D 

906 
0.5887 

1842 

3267 

5286 

8001 

Dl 

0.2896  - 

0.1632 

0.1009 

0.0666 

0.0463 

B 

2920 

4278 

5896 

7772 

9,908 

•    17] 

D 

1632 

2894 

4682 

7087 

. 

1  Dl 

1 

.0.3472 

0.1958 

0.1210 

0.0799 

0.0555 
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Tabub  8. — ^Tabld  of  Sard  Loads  and  Dbflbctions  for  Tiudbr  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  3  Inchvs,  Unifobmlt  Loaded,  Basbd  on  Maximum  Flbxural 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq  In. — (ConHnved) 


BUM 

Rough  sise 

3X6 

8X8 

3X10 

8X12 

3X14 

3X16 

3X18 

Surfaced  sUe 
81S1E 

2HX5H 

2HX7H 

2^X9H 

2HX11H 

2KX13H 

2HX16H 

2HX17M 

Section  modulus 

13  86 

25.78 

41.36 

60.61 

83.53 

110.11 

140.36 

• 

/ 

B 

[      2758 

4041 

5568 

7341 

9356 

18 

D 

1455 

2582 

4177 

6322 

9098 

Dl 

0.4124 

0.2324 

0.1437 

0.0949 

0.0659 

B 

2612 

3828 

5275 

6954 

8865  . 

19 

D 

1306 

2317 

8748 

5673 

8165 

Dl 

0.4849 

0.2733* 

0.1689 

0.1116 

0.0775 

B 

2481 

3636 

5012 

6606 

8421 

20^ 

D 

1179 
0.5655 

2091 

3883 

5120 

7369 

Dl 

0.3188 

•  0.1971 

0.1302 

0.0904 

B 

[      3463 
1897 

4773 

6292 

8020 

21 

D 

3069 

4644 

6684 

Dl 

I 

0.3600 

1 

0.2281 

0.1507 

0.1047 

B 

3306 

4556 

0006 

7656 

22 

D 

1728 

2796 

4232 

6090 

Dl 

. 

0.4244 

1 

0.2623 

0.1733 

0.1204 

B 

3162 

4358 

5745 

7323 

23 

D 

1581 

2558 

3872 

5572 

Dl 

0.4849 

0.2997 

0.1980 

0.1376 

1 

B 

3031 

4176 

5505 

7018 

24 

D 

1452 

2350 

3556 

5118 

.9 

Dl 

0.5510 

0.3405 

0.2250 

0.1563 

a 

B 

4000 

5285 

6737 

1 

25 

D 

2165 

3277 

4716 

Dl 

0.3849 

0.2543 

0.1767 

B 

3855 

5082 

6478 

26 

D 

Dl 

B 

2002 

0.4329 

3712 

3030 

0.2860 

4894 

4361 

0.1987 

6238 

27 

D 

Dl 

B 

• 

1856 

0.4848 

3579 

2810 

0.3203 

4719 

4043 

0.2226 

6015 

28 

D 

Dl 

B 

1726 
0.5407 

2612 

0.3573 

4556 

3760 

0.2482 

5808 

29 

D 

Dl 

B 

2436 

0.3969 

4404 

3505 

0.2768 

5614 

30 
31 
32 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

2276 
0.4394 

3275 

0.3053 

5433 

8067 

0.3360 

5263 

2879 

0.3708 

^  SISIE  flurfaced  one  aide  and  one  edge. 
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Tabl9  9. — Tablb  op  Savb  Loads  and  Dbflbctions  fob  Timbbb  Joists  with  Nominal  Width 
OF  4  Inchbs,  Unifobmlt  Loaded,  Basbd  on  Maximum  Flbxuhal 

Strbss  of  1800  Lb.  pbb  Sq.   In. 


Roogh  aise 


4X4 


4X6 


4X8 


4X10 


4X12 


4X14 


4X16 


4X18 


SiM0 


Surfaced  aise 
SlSlEi 


ZHXBH 


dHXBH 


3HX7M 


ZHX^HiSUXim 


'1 


3HX13H 


8KX16H 


8HX17H 


Section  modulus 


7. 94 


19.12 


35.16 


66.41 


82.66 


113.91 


150.16 


191.41 


I 

a 
to 


8 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


HS 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
IDl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 


r   3066 
10.0261 

[   2382 

2152 

0.0618 

0.0165 

4760 

1906 

4588 

1382 

0.1206 

0.0323 

[   1588 

3824 

960 

3584 

0.2083 

0.0558 

f   1361 

3277 

705 

2633 

0.3307 

0.0886 

[   1191 

2868 

540 

2016 

0.4938 

0.1323 

\  ****** 

[   2549 

1593 

0.1883 

\ 

2294 

1290 

0.2584 

[   2086 

1066 

0.3440 

1912 

896 

0.4464 

0.0227 
6562 
6027 

0.0361 
5274 
4944 

0.0539 

4688 

3906 

0.0768 

4219 
3164 

0.1053 
3835 
2615 

0.1402 

8516 
2197 

p.  1821 
3246 
1873 

0.2313 


3014 
1615 

0.2890 
2813 
1406 

0.3556 

2637 

1236 

0.4316 


1 

• 

0.0265 

8312 

7521 

0 .0378 

0  0213 
10,062 

6769 

9919 

6430 

0.0518 

0.0292 

6154 

9017 

5315 

0.0690 

0.0389 

0  0240 
11.812 

5641 

8266 

11.391 

4466 

7921 

0.C896 

0.0505 

0.0312 

5207 

7630 

10.615 

3805 

6750 

0.1189 

0.0642 

0.0397 

4835 

•  ••■••• 

7085 

9764 

3281 

5820 

9415 

0.1422 

0.0802 

0.0496 

4513 

6613 

9113 

2858 

5070 

8201 

0.1750 

0.0986 

0.0610 

4230 

6199 

8543 

2511 

4456 

7208 

0.2124 

0.1197 

0.0740 

0.0262 
13.562 
12.870 

0.0327 
12,013 

0.0403 

11.262 

10,909 

0.0489 


0.0279 
15.312 
14.356 

0.0339 


1 81S1E  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge. 
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Table  0. — Table  of  Safe  Loads  and  Dbplection  fob  Timber  Joists  with  Normal  width 

OF  4  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flexural 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. — (Continued) 


Sizes 

Rough  siie 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

Surface  sise 
SISIE^ 

SHXZH 

3HX5H 

3>4X7H 

3^X9H  S^XllH  3^X13H  SHX15H  3KX17H 

Section  modulus 

7.94 

19.12 

35.16 

56.41 

82.66 

113.91 

150.16 

191 .41 

B 
17    D 

3982 

5835 

8041 

10599 

13511 

# 

2225 

3947 

6385 

9664 

Dl 

1 

« 

0.2547 

0.1436 

0.0887 

0.0586 

0.0407 

B 

3760 

5510 

7594 

10010 

12760 

18 

D 

1985 

3521 

5695 

8620 

12406 

Dl 

1 

0.3023 

0.1704 

0.1053 

0.0696 

0.0483 

B 

3563 

5221 

7194 

9484 

12089 

19 

D 

1782 

3160 

5112 

7737 

11134 

>^^ 

0.3554 

0.2004 

0.1239 

0.0818 

0.0569 

B 

3384 

4959 

6834 

9009 

11484 

■ 

20 

D 

1608 

2852 

4613 

6982 

10049 

.1^1 

0.4146 

0.2337 

0.1445 

0.0955 

0.0663 

b 

4724 

6509 

8580 

10938 

21' 

D 
Dl 

> 

B 

• 

2587 

0  2706 

4509 

4184 

0.1673 

6213 

6330 

0.1105 

8190 

9115 
0.0768 
10440 

22 

D 

2367 

3813 

5770 

8305 

^l 

0.3111 

0.1923 

0.1271 

0.0883 

B 

4313 

5943 

7834 

9986 

1 

23 

D 

2156 

3488 

6280 

7598 

Dl 

0.3556 

0.2198 

0.1452 

0.1009 

.S 

B 

4133 

5695 

7508 

9570 

00 

1 

24 

D 

• 

1980 

3204 

4849 

6978 

Dl 

0.4040 

0.2497 

0.1650 

0.1146 

m 

B 

r      5468 

7208 

9188 

25 

D 

Dl 

B 

2952 

0.2822 

5257 

4469 

0.1865 

6930 

6431 

0.1296 

8834 

26 

D 

Dl 

B 

2730 

0.3175 

5063 

4132 

0.2099 

6674 

5946 

0.1457 

8507 

27 

D 

Dl 
B 

• 

2531 

0.3555 

4882 

3831 

0.2349 

6435 

5514 

0.1632 

8203 

28 

D 

Dl 
B 

2354 
0.3965 

3562 
0.2620 

[      6214 

5127 

0.1820 

7920 

29 

D 

Dl 

B 

1 

« 

3321 

0.2911 

0006 

4780 

0.2022 

7656 

30 

D 

Dl 

B 

3103 
0.3222 

4466 

0.2239 

(      7409 

31^ 

D 

Dl 

B 

4183 

0.2470 

7178 

32  < 

D 
Dl 

K 

3925 

10.2717 

>  SlSlE  aurfaoed  one  aide  and  one  edge. 
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STEEL  BEAMS  AND  GIRDERS 
Bt  Alfbed  Wheeler  Roberts 

Beams  of  I-section  are  the  steel  beams  in  most  common  use.  In  beams  of  this  section 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  occurs  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  beam  and  where 
it  is  most  effective  in  resisting  bending.  Channels,  angles,  and  tees  are  used  only  to  meet  some 
special  condition.  ChannelSi  for  example,  are  not  as  economical  as  I-beams  and  require  more 
lateral  support  to  keep  them  from  buckling,  but  they  are  especially  suitable  for  use  as  lintels 
and  around  floor  openings. 

This  chapter  deals  only  with  simple  rolled  sections.  Plate  and  box  girders  are  treated  in 
another  chapter.  For  the  selection  of  sizes  of  steel  beams  see  Art.  1.  For  properties  of  steel 
sections,  see  Art.  26.     For  loads  supported  by  lintels,  see  Art.  29. 

16.  Considerations  in  the  Design  of  Steel  Beams. — Steel  beams  must  be  designed  to 
resist  bending,  shear,  sidewise  buckling  of  the  web,  lateral  buckling  of  the  compression  flange, 
and  excessive  flexure  or  deflection.  (For  derivation  of  formulas  and  for  terms  used,  see  **  Simple 
and  Cantilever  Beams,"  Sect.  1.) 

16a.  Bending. — The  section  modulus  must  be  sufiicient  so  that  the  external 
bending  moment  will  be  safely  resisted.  The  section  modulus  required  is  found  by  dividing 
the  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds  by  the  allowable  extreme  fiber  stress  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.     The  fiber  stress  usually  allowed  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

166.  Shear. — The  web  area,-obtained  by  multiplying  the  depth  of  beam  by  the 
thickness  of  web,  must  be  sufficient  for  the  beam  to  resist  the  maximum  shear  (see  Sect.  1, 
Art.  63d).     The  usual  allowance  for  shear  \b  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

16c.  Buckling  of  Web. — The  tendency  of  the  web  to  buckle  or  crush  occurs 
over  the  supports  and  immediately  under  the  points  of  application  of  concentrated  loads. 
There  is  also  the  tendency  to  sidewise  buckling  near  the  ends  of  a  beam  due  to  the  inclined 
compressive  stress  referred  to  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  64.  With  I-beams  and  channels,  this  inclined 
compressive  stress  need  not  be  considered  in  any  ordinary  case  if  the  beam  is  made  amply 
strong  over  supports. 

Usually  if  a  beam  has  sufficient  section  modulus  to  take  care  of  the  bending  moment,  the 
web  is  sufficiently  strong  as  regards  shear  and  buckling.  The  exception  occurs,  however, 
where  the  span  is  short  and  the  load  heavy. 

The  Carnegie  Pocket  Companion  gives  the  following  formulas  for  safe  end  reaction  and 
safe  interior  load: 


in  which 


R 


R  =  end  reaction. 
W  —  concentrated  load. 
(  =  web  thickness. 

a  s  distance  over  which  the  end  reaction  is  applied, 
ai  »  distance  over  which  the  concentrated  load  is  applied. 

p  =  19,000  —  173-^,  but  never  greater  than  13,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  first  formula  applies  to  any  loading.  Whenever  the  end  reaction  or  concentrated  loads 
are  greater  than  determined  by  the  above  formulas,  then  either  a  beam  must  be  chosen  having 
a  greater  web  area,  or  the  web  of  the  beam  investigated  must  be  reinforced  by  stiffener  angles 
riveted  to  the  web  and  milled  top  and  bottom  to  bear  against  the  flanges.  It  is  usually  more 
economical  to  use  a  beam  with  greater  web  area  than  to  use  stiffeners. 

The  formula  for  p  given  above  is  based  on  the  column  formula  (19,000  —  100-,  maximum 

r 
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13,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  used  by  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  Carnegie's  Pocket  Companion 

d  11^ 

(see  Sect.  1,  Art.  97).     The  length  of  the  column  is  taken  as  5  and  ^  '^  xlyn'   Any  other  column 

formula  could  be  used,  such  as  the  formula  (16,000  —  70-,  maximum  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 
of  the  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assn.     Substituting  the  proper  values  for  L  and  r  in  this  formula,  we  have 

p  -  16,000  -  121^ 

The  formulas  for  R  and  W  above  given  assume  that  the  length  of  the  web  withstanding  direct 
compression  is  greater  than  the  distance  over  which  the  end  reaction  or  a  concentrated  load  is 
applied.  Some  authorities  consider  only  the  loaded  length  in  direct  compression  which  is 
obviously  on  the  safe  side. 

To  withstand  crippling  of  the  web  due  to  inclined  compressive  stress,  the  intensity  of  the 
vertical  shear  which  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  this  compressive  stress,  must  be  kept  within  a 
safe  value,  otherwise  stiffeners  must  be  used  or  the  web  thickness  increased.  A  beam  may  be 
amply  secure  against  a  straight  shear  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  yet  not  have  sufficient  web 
area  to  be  safe  as  regards  web  buckling.  Assuming  the  inclined  compressive  stress  to  act  at 
45  deg.  with  the  neutral  axis  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  beam  and  using  the  American  Bridge 
Company's  column  formula,  the  maximum  safe  unit  value  for  the  shear 

F    '  h 

^  =  19,000  -  488^ 
at  t 


in  which  h  «  the  distance  between  the  flange  fillets.     Using  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  formula 

^  «  16,000  -  342-, 
at  t 

V  12,000 


The  Cambria  Steel  Handbook  gives 


*  1  + 


1500r 
based  on  the  Gordon  column  formula. 

16(2.  Deflection. — In  some  cases  the  deflection  may  be  the  governing  feature  in 
selecting  a  suitable  section  for  a  beam,  instead  of  the  load  it  carries.  For  example,  a  beam 
may  deflect  sufficiently  to  crack  a  plastered  ceiling,  or  to  crack  a  marble  or  mosaic  floor,  because 
the  proportion  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  to  its  span  is  not  sufficient.  It  will  be  found  that  a  good 
workable  proportion  of  the  depth  of  a  beam  to  its  span,  where  excessive  deflection  is  to  be 
avoided,  is  that  the  depth  of  the  beam  should  not  be  less  than  }4o  of  the  span,  and  that  the 
deflection  should  not  exceed  Heo  of  the  distance  between  supports.  However,  where  the 
deflection  is  not  serious,  as  in  mills,  shops,  etc.,  it  is  good  practice  to  make  beams  ^4  of  the  span 
in  depth,  and  for  roof  purlins  of  mill  buildings,  Ko  of  the  span  if  the  roofs  are  3^th  pitch  or 
steeper. 

16e.  Lateral  Support  of  Compression  Flange. — The  compression  flange  of  a 
beam  is  really  a  column  and  may  fail  by  buckling  laterally.  If  beams  are  without  lateral  sup- 
port for  a  distance  exceeding  about  20  times  the  flange  width,  their  carrying  capacity  should  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  table  to  be  found  in  most  any  steel  handbook.  Each  table  in 
common  u.se  is  based  on  some  one  of  the  column  formulas  (Sect.  1,  Art.  97)  making  due  allowance 
for  the  strengthening  action  of  the  web. 

A  formula  in  common  use  is  the  following  modified  Gordon  column  formula  used  in  Cambria: 

18,000 


p  = 


1  + 


30006* 


in  which  p  =  allowable  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  I  =  length  between  lateral  supports 
in  inches,  and  b  =  width  of  flange  in  inches.     When  p  =  16,000,  r  «  19.37,  showing  that  lateral 
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bending  must  be  considered  in  beams  where  the  maximum  length  of  unsupported  compression 
flange  is  greater  than  about  20. 

In  most  cases  in  floor  framing  a  beam  is  braced  laterally  either  by  other  beams  framing 
into  it  or  by  the  floor  construction  itself,  but  cases  do  arise  where  conditions  leave  a  beam  un- 
braced for  an  excessive  distance. 

17.  Multiple  Beam  Girders. — Two  or  more  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  connected  by 
means  of  bolts  and  separators  are  used  where  a  single  beam  would  not  be  suflicient  to  carry 
the  loads  imposed,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  head  room  to  use  a  deep  member,  or  where  a 
wide  member  is  needed  either  to  give  sufficient  lateral  stiffness  or  to  provide  a  suitable  support 
for  a  wall.  The  separators  should  fit  closely  between  the  flanges  df  the  beams  and  should  be 
placed  at  the  support,  at  points  where  concentrated  loads  occur  and  at  regular  intervals  of  5  or 
6  ft.  along  the  beam  in  order  to  insure  that  the  beams  will  act  as  a  unit  both  vertically  and 
laterally. 

Gas-pipe  separators  should  not  be  used  in  this  type  of  girder,  but  may  be  used  in  grillage 
beams  or  girders  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with  concrete.  The  cast-iron  separator  is  generally 
used  in  multiple  beam  girders,  but  owing  to  its  uncertainty  of  being  true  and  square,  it  is  better 
construction  to  use  built-up  steel  separators  or  diaphragms  made  up  of  plates  and  angles. 

If  the  loads  are  not  delivered  equally  to  each  member  of  a  multiple  girder,  each  member 
should  be  designed,  as  near  as  practicable,  to  take  its  specific  load  so  as  not  to  depend  any  more 
than  possible  upon  the  separators  equalizing  the  load.  A*  good  example  of  this  is  a  spandrel 
section  made  up  of  two  members  carrying  a  wall  and  a  floor  load.  The  outer  member  should 
be  designed  to  carry  one-half  the  wall  load  and  the  inner  member  one-half  of  the  wall  load  plus 
all  of  the  floor  load.  This  will  give  less  chance  for  secondary  stresses  due  to  torsion  which  are 
impossible  to  calculate. 

18.  Beams  with  Cover  Plates. — It  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  reinforce  I-beams 
and  multiple  beam  girders  by  adding  cover  or  flange  plates  top  and  bottom.  Such  members 
should  be  figured  considering  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  total  net  section,  deducting  metal 
to  allow  for  rivet  holes  in  both  flanges.  If  rivets  are  carefully  staggered,  only  one-half  of  this 
number  need  be  deducted.  The  plate  should  be  riveted  with  sufficient  rivets  to  develop  the 
stress  in  the  cover  plate  beyond  the  point  where  the  plate  is  actually  needed.  For  method 
of  computing  rivets  connecting  cover  plates  to  flanges,  see  Art.  55.  The  length  of  flange  plates 
may  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  plate  girders  (see  Illustrative  Problem,  p.  185). 
It  ia  sometimes  necessary  and  is  good  construction  in  the  case  of  a  girder  carrying  a  wall,  to 
run  the  top  flange  plate  the  full  length  of  the  girder,  to  make  an  even  surface  on  which  to  build 
the  wall. 

19.  Double-layer  Beam  Girder. — A  type  of  beam  girder  constructed  by  placing  one  beam 
on  top  of  the  other  and  riveting  the  top  flange  of  the  lower  beam  to  the  bottom  flange  of  the 
upper  beam  to  take  up  the  horizontal  shear,  will  be  found  a  very  effective  girder.  Flange  plates 
or  channels  can  be  riveted  to  the  extreme  flanges  of  the  beams  and  a  high  amount  of  efficiency 
can  be  developed  from  this  form  of  girder.  It  is  important,  however,  to  make  certain  that  the 
horizontal  shear  between  beams  is  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  rivets  and  that  the  web  is 
suflicient  to  withstand  buckling.  Although  not  usually  as  economical  in  material  as  a  plate 
girder  or  a  very  deep  beam,  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  use  when  deep  beams  and  plate  girder 
web  plates  are  not  readily  available.  The  cost  of  shop  work  on  this  type  of  girder  is  a  great 
deal  lower  than  on  plate  girders. 

20.  Tie-beams. — A  tie  or  tension  beam  is  one  which  takes  transverse  stress  and  direct 
tension  at  the  same  time.  Probably  the  best  example  of  such  a  beam  is  a  bottom  chord  of  a 
truss  which  is  taking  tension  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  beam — for  instance,  supporting  a 
ceiling  or  a  concentrated  load  between  panel  points. 

In  designing  a  member  of  this  kind  care  should  be  taken  that  the  extreme  tension  fibers 
are  not  over  stressed.  As  the  maximum  fiber  stress  cannot  be  calculated  directly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  trials  with  several  sections  before  the  proper  section  can  be  determined.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  (1)  Calculate  the  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  due  to  the 
beam  action,  (2)  select  a  member  for  trial  and  diyide  the  bending  moment  by  the  section  modu- 
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lus  of  the  member  selected — the  result  gives  the  stress  per  square  inch  on  the  extreme  fiber  due 
to  bending,  (3)  divide  the  amount  of  tension  by  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  member 
selected  for  trial — the  result  gives  the  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  tension,  and  (4)  add  these 
two  stresses.  If  the  sum  of  the  stresses  is  not  greater  than  the  allowable  stress  per  square  inch, 
the  member  is  acceptable.  If  the  member  does  not  fit  requirements,  another  section  should  be 
selected  and  the  calculations  repeated. 

21.  Strut-beams. — A  strut  or  compression  beam  is  one  which  is  subjected  to  combined 
compressive  and  transverse  stresses.  An  illustration  of  a  beam  of  this  kind  would  be  a  top 
chord  of  a  truss  subjected  to  direct  compression  and  also  taking  bending  due  to  a  concentrated 
load  between  panel  points.  Still  another  illustration  would  be  a  column  carrying  its  load  and 
taking  bending  due  to  wind  or  other  forces. 

A  member  of  this  type  can  be  designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  explained  above  for  tie- 
beams.     The  extreme  compression  fibers  should  be  investigated,  however,  instead  of  the  tension 
fibers.     The  column  formula  should  be  used  to  determine  the  maximum  allowable  fiber  stress. 
Another  analysis  of  this  type  of  beam  is  the  same  as  used  on  columns  which  take  axial  loads 

and  bending.  By  this  method  an  equivalent  axial  load  is 
computed  from  the  bending  moment  to  add  to  the  direct  load 
and  then  the  member  is  designed  as  a  column. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  (1)  Calculate  the 
bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  due  to  ihe  beam  action;  (2) 
select  a  member  for  trial;  (3)  multiply  the  bending  moment 
by  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber  and 
divide  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration — ^the  result 
gives  the  equivalent  axial  load,  due  to  the  bending  on  the 
compression  fibers;  (4)  add  the  equivalent  and  direct  axial 
loads;  (5)  design  the  member  to  take  these  combined  loads 
using  the  column  formula. 

22*  Grillage  Beams. — Grillage  beams  are  beams  used 
under  columns  in  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  column  loads  over  a  wide  foundation  bed.     Steel  beam 

ISi   grillages  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  layers  of  beams,  the 

^.  .^  ,.  ^^  I     layers  being  built  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  space  between  the  flanges  of  the  beams  should  not 
be  less  than  2H  in-t  so  as  to  permit  the  proper  tamping  of  the 
concrete  in  which  all  grillage  foundations  should  be  incased. 
The  distance  between  the  flanges  should  never  exceed  3  times 
the  flange  width. 

Beams  should  be  provided  with  gas-pipe  separators  spaced  near  the  ends  and  immediately 
under  points  where  concentrated  loads  are  applied  in  order  to  insure  that  the  beams  will  act  as  a 
unit.  A  double  line  of  separators  should  be  provided  for  all  members  over  8  in.  in  depth.  Cast- 
iron  or  built-up  steel  separators  are  not  desirable,  as  they  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  concrete. 
Material  for  grillages  should  not  be  painted  as  the  concrete  is  a  preservative  against  rust  and 
corrosion,  and  the  concrete  will  bond  more  readily  to  an  unpainted  surface  of  steel. 

The  bearing  area  of  a  grillage  is  generally  taken  as  the  length  multiplied  by  the  out  to  out 
distance  of  the  extreme  flange  edge  providing  beams  are  to  be  encased  in  concrete.  Some  speci- 
fications and  building  codes  permit  the  above  width  plus  the  width  of  the  upper  outer  flanges 
on  both  sides,  on  the  basis  that  the  concrete  tamped  under  these  flanges  distributes  the  bearing 
to  the  concrete  adjacent  to  the  lower  outer  flanges. 

The  column  base  should  be  designed  so  that  the  load  will  be  distributed  in  direct  bearing 
to  the  webs  of  the  beams,  at  the  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  for  steel  on  steel  which  usually 
means  that  stiffener  angles  must  be  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  columns  or  on  the  beam  webs. 
This  form  of  construction  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  rolled  steel  slab  of  the  proper  thickness 
to  distribute  the  loads  over  the  grillage  webs,  or  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  place  the  grillage  so 
that  suflicient  area  of  the  column  bears  directly  over  the  webs  of  the  grillage  beams  to  give  the 
required  bearing  area. 
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The  beams  in  a  steel  grillage  should  be  figured  for  bending,  shear,  and  buckling.  The 
buckling  due  to  direct  compression  in  a  lower  layer  is  likdy  to  occur  where  the  web  of  the  upper 
grillage  bears  on  the  web  of  the  lower  grillage.  In  the  top  layer  the  tendency  to  buckling  comes 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  column  load.  Likelihood  of  the  web  buckling  due  to  inclined 
compressive  stresses  should  also  be  investigated  in  grillage  beams. 

Some  engineers  in  designing  grillages  consider  that  inasmuch  as  the  beams  are  incased  in 
concrete  and  held  together  with  separators,  that  the  webs  are  not  subject  to  buckling,  as  they 
are  braced  sidewajrs  and  cannot  buckle.  With  this  assumption  the  webs  are  figured  for  bearing 
only,  using  the  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  for  steel  on  steel. 

As  channels  make  the  best  sections  to  resist  shear  and  buckling,  owing  to  their  thick  webs, 
4  channels,  placed  back  to  back  in  pairs,  which  are  capable  of  taking  the  shear  and  buckling, 
make  an  economical  design  for  the  upper  layer  of  a  grillage,  where  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
dimensions  in  either  direction.  These  channels  should  be  developed  for  their  full  length  in 
bending. 

2S.  Information  Regarding  niustrative  Problems. — Following  are  a  number  of  illustrative 
problems  pertaining  to  different  kinds  of  beams  and  girders.  (For  methods  of  computing  reac- 
tions, shear,  and  moment,  see  chapters  in  Sect.  1.)  Some  of  the  unit  working  stresses  may  not 
agree  with  those  which  are  allowable  for  certain  building  codes  or  specifications,  but  they  will 
tend  to  show  the  principles  explained  in  the  text  of  this  chapter  and  other  quantities  may  be 
substituted  to  suit  the  individual  problem  as  it  arises.  In  calculating  the  bending  moment 
and  section  modulus  of  different  problems,  it  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  compute 
moments  in  thousands  of  foot-pounds  and  multiply  by  three-fourths  (^)  to  obtain  the  section 
modulus.  The  illustrative  problems  following,  however,  are  worked  out  in  inch-pounds  for 
bending  moments,  but  the  aforesaid  method  will  be  found  a  big  saver  of  time  for  the  experienced 
engineer. 

ninstntiTe  Problem. — Beam  with  a  Uniformly  Distributed  Load. — What  sise  beam  ia  required  to  carry  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  1000  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  over  a  span  of  18  ft.,  aaeuming  that  the  beam  is  sufficiently  braced 

laterally?  

ToUl  load    -  (18»  (1000)  -  18,000  lb.  WM'^^ ^/i/wr  fyof^, 

Bi  -  «.  -  i?^  .  9000  lb.  . ^,^ 


If  .  ^i?^,^15>i^>  -  486.000  in..lb.  ^,,  '         ^^ 

8  90001b.  SOOOSk 

j,^  486.000       j^, 

^  "^  "16^65  "  ^-^  Pw.  «• 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams  it  will  be  seen  that  a  lO-in.  40-lb.I  has  a  section  modvlus  of  31 .7; 
but,  as  a  12-in.  Sl.Mb.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  36.  the  12-in.  beam  is  the  more  economical,  besides  being  more 
readily  obtained. 

The  beam  should  next  be  ioveetigated  for  shear.    Area  of  cross  section  of  the  web  of  the  12-in.  beam—  (12) 
(0.35)  -  4.3  sq.  in. 

-—  -•2142  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  ia  ample  to  withstand  the  shear. 

This  problem  could  readily  be  solved  by  using  the  tables  of  safe  uniform  loads  for  I-beams  in  the  steel 

isaiOMk  handbook. 

^p^^  IDnstrative  Problem. — Beam  WOh  ConcentraUd  Loade, — What  sise 

I  beam  will  be  required  to  carry  two  concentrated  loads  over  a  span  of 


ii  fii^iL  fi'rr^  -^     7'rt'   A  ^®  '*"  ^***  ^®  loads  spaced  as  shown  in  Pig.  6T 

«.     T^^-^-^^-^-*^-7-<7--»f  -  (7)(15.000)  +  (13)(12.000)       , .  «v»  lu 

P,a.  6.  «.  .  (5)(12.000)  +  (11)(15.000)  ^  ^^.500  lb. 

The  point  of  maximum  bending  moment  is  at  the  point  of  no  shear — that  is,  where  the  shesr  changes  sign.  The 
point  of  maximum  bending  in  tills  particular  case  will  be  at  the  right-band  concentrated  load,  or  at  point  "  A "' 
shown  in  the  figure. 

If  -  (12,500)(7)(12)  -■•  1,050.000  in.-lb. 
,       1.060,000       ___ 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams  it  will  be  seen  that  a  15-in.  60-lb.I  has  a  section  modulus 
of  81.2  and  that  an  18- in.  55-lb.  I  has  a  section  modulus  of  88.4.     Since  the  18-in.  beam  is  of  less  weight  besic 
developing  more  efficiency,  it  will  be  used. 
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Area  oi  cross  eeotion   of  web  of  an  18-in.  5.Vlb.I  -  (18) (0.46)  «  8.3  sq.  in.  '  Maximum  shear  —  14,500  lb. 
Therefore 

l4fOUU         •••i/.  if_ 
-  -      —  1746  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  is  satisfactory  for  shear. 

mustratire  Problem. — Beam  With  Load  Concentrated  at  Center. — What  sise  beam  will  be  required  to  carry  a 
center  load  of  20,000  lb.  on  an  18-ft.  span? 

loocoik  Ji.-«.-?5^- 10.000  lb. 

U  .  <«>.«>0)»8)<">  .  1,080.000  ln.-lb. 


Aj.   P ^'^ — 4« '9'0' — >[yp  ,  1  080  000 

«?w/Ah AJ'-^r AxfioffOi  ^  "   'i6,()bo    *  ^^'^ 

.   Fig.  7.  By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  15~ 

in.  60-lb.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  81.2,  but  since  an  18-in.  55-lb.  I 
develops  a  section  modulus  of  88.4,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  18-in.  seetion.  Investigating  for  shear  it  will 
be  found  that  the  18-in.  beam  has  an  area  of  web  cross  section  of  (18)  (0.46)  -  8.3  sq.  in.  The  maximum 
shear  -  10,000  lb.     Therefore 

10.000  -oA^    lU 

-  -     ■■  1204  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  is  ample  for  shear. 

This  problem  could  be  solved  by  using  the  tables  of  safe  uniform  loads  for  I-beams  given  in  the  steel  handbook. 

Illustrative  Problem.— -CarUtimer  Beam. — What  sise  beam  will  be  required  td  safely  sustain  the  loads  showr 
in  Fig.  8? 

To  aaoertaip  ill,  take  moments  about  Ri  as  follows:  f^-^SOTA       MOh     HOOfflA 

(5000)(7)  +  (12.000)(18)  » » i 


To  find  Ai,  take  moments  about  Bi,  or  '  '^  J^7fb 

B^  -  (12.000H5)  -  (S000)(6)  _  ^  ,^  p„    8 

As  a  beam  must  be  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  loads  must  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  reactions  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  in  order  for  the  forces  to  balance  there  must  be  a  downward  force  at  H\  of 
2307  lb.  to  resist  the  uplift  at  that  point. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  at  support  B%,  or 

M  -  (12,000)  (6)  (12)  -  720.000  in.-lb. 
^       720,000        .. 

^  "  Teiooo  ■  ** 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams Jt  will  be  seen  that  a  15-in.  42-11.1  has  a  section  modulus  of  58.9  and 

will  satisfy  the  bending. 

The  maximum  shear  of  12,000  lb.  occurs  immediately  beyond  the  support  of  the  cantilever  portion.     A  15-in. 

42-lb.I  has  a  web  area  of  (16)  (0.41)  -  6.15  sq.  in.     Therefore 

12,000       ,-,,  ,. 
.  ,,    ■■  1961  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

It  is  evident  that  the  section  is  satisfactory  as  regards  shear. 

The  web  should  be  investigated  for  buckling  to  ascertain  how  much  bearing  it  should  have  on  the  supporting 
column  at  Rt.     Using  the  formula 

p  -  16.000  -  121  f 

from  Art.  16c,  and  sssuming  only  the  loaded  length  in  direct  compression 

pla  -  At  -  19,307  lb. 

p.  16,000 -^J-^\15.)^-  11,570 

**       (11.570)(0.41)       *•*  * 

Illustrative  Problem. — Tie  Beam. — Design  the  member  AB  in  Fig.  9  to  carry  a  concentrated  load  of  12,000  lb. 
as  shown,  and  to  take  simultaneously  a  tensile  stress  of  50,000  lb. 
The  bending  moment  due  to  the  concentrated  load 

M  -  (".00OH6)(12)  _  2,8,000  .^,^^ 

For  trial,  select  a  section  composed  of  two  10-in.  15-lb.  channels  which  have  a  total  S  of. 26.8.  Then  the  stress  on 
the  extreme  fiber  due  to  bending  will  be 

.        216.000       o«B«  iw 
/x  -     2Qg     -  8069  lb.  per  sq.  m. 
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The  stress  p«r  iquare  inoh  dtt«  to  tension  will  be  the  stress  divided  by  the  area  of  the  section,  or 

.       60,000       _-rt_ ,, 
ft  -    g'  2    "  *^5  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Then  the  total  stress  on  the  extreme  tension  fiber  will  be 

/i  +  /t  -  13,664  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Therefore  the  member  selected  is  satisfactory. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  metal  taken  from  the  section  due  to  punohins  at  the  eenter  where  the 
stress  is  s  maximum  sufficient  to  reduce  the  section  to  the  point  of  overstreesing  the  member.  At  the  ends  cf  AB, 
the  bending  moment  is  sero,  so  the  net  section  at  these  points  wiU  only  have  the  direct  tensile  stress  to  take  oare  of. 

niostratlve  Problem.— liJ^rW  Beam. — What  size  member  will  be  required  to  carry  a  concentrated  load  of  10,000 
lb.  at  the  center  of  a  span  of  8  ft.  and  take  a  direct  compressive  stress  of  20,000  lb.  7 

U  .  CO.OOOjWX")  _  240.000  in.-lb. 

4 

For  trial  select  a  section  composed  of  two  9-in.  13H-lb.  channels  each  of  which  has  a  radius  of  gyration  about  the 
principal  horixontal  axis  of  3.49  and  an  area  of  7.78  sq.  in.  ioaioA 

Using  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  column  formula 


p  -  16,000  -  70  - 


h-—- — s"-^ — - — A 


the  member  is  found  to  carry  as  a  column  14,110  lb.  per  sq.  in. — that  is, 

QA 

p  -  16,000  -  70  ^  -  14,110  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Fio.  10. 

As  the  maximum  compression  in  a  column  is  limited  by  the  formula  used  to  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  column  will 

safely  carry  (7. 78)  (14,000)  «  108,020  lb.     The  amount  to  be  added  to  the  direct  eompreseion  due  to  bending  is 

(see  Art.  21). 

(240,000)(4.5) 

(3749)i ^'^^  '**• 

The  sum  of  the  direct  and  equivalent  axial  loads  is 

20,000  +  88.669  «  108,669  lb. 

Therefore  the  member  selected  is  satisfactory. 

Illustrative  Problem. — Single  Layer  QrUlaoe. — What  sixe  grillage  will  be  required  to  cany  a  10-in.  H-column 
with  a  load  of  200,000  lb.  and  an  allowable  bearing  preesure  on  the  foundation  of  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.T 

The  area  required  to  distribute  the  loaa  over  the  foundation  is 

200,000       ,-        ,^ 

2o;ooo -*^~»"- 

Assuming  that  the  grillage  is  properly  incased  in  concrete,  the  webs  will  not  be  figured  for  buckling — only  for  shear 
and  bearing.  A  grillage  of  this  kind  can  be  placed  under  an  H-column  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  column  shaft 
bears  directly  on  the  webs  of  the  grillage.    The  longitudinal  distribution  df  the  column  load  will  be  the  width  of  the 

column  flange  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the  base  plate  (10  +  2  « 
12),  assuming  the  IocmI  to  be  distributed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
(beyond  the  edge  of  the  column  shaft.  Figuring  bearing  of  steel  on 
steel  at  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  direct  bearing  area  required  is 

200,000       ,- 

2o;ooo--^°'^''»- 

r  As  the  length  is  already  determined  as  12  in.,  the  thickness  required 
for  each  web  is 

FiQ.  11.  (T2)(4)  "  ^-^^ 

assuming  4  channels.  Considering  the  width  of  the  grillage  distributing  to  the  foundation  to  be  9 H  +  (4)(3)  - 
21 H  in.  (see  Art.  22)  and  as  an  area  of  10  sq.  ft.  or  1440  sq.  in.  is  needed,  the  length  of  the  grillage  will  be 

1440  an'  n^ 

215  -  67  in.     Then 

^  ^  ^20().ooo^  (t  -  0  -  ^'3^*'^  ^°-***- 

1,375.000    _ 
^  "  (16,000)(4) 
Aa  the  point  of  maximum  shear  occurs  at  the  edge  of  the  base  plate,  the  total  maximum  shear 

^  _  20M00  67-J2  _  82.088  lb. 
67  2 

Then  the  amount  of  area  required  in. the  web  of  each  member 

«-(J& -='•'»  •«■;-• 

Therefore  each  of  the  4  channels  should  have  the  following  properties 

Section  modulus  »  21.4 
Web  thickness  -  0.208  in. 
Web  area  «  2.05  sq.  in. 
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By  retiirins  to  ■  Ubie  of  prop«rti»  of  ehkaneli.  ■  13-ia.  SOH-lb.  cbuui>l  ii  fouoi 
B  web  thiokueM  of  0.2S  id.  and  %  w«b  oru  of  (12)  (0.28)  -  3.36  iq.  in.     ': 

SliutntlTa  Problem.— Doutilc  Latit  OriOatt.—Whiii  «iM  srillkge  will  be  required  to  csiry  >  H-in.  H-oolumn 
with  Bloidof  400,000  lb.,  the  allovmblebeuiDVpreeauTS  DO  the  fduiidiition  beioi  15,000  lb.  per  tq.  (t.T     Ae  the 

■eetidn  lor  the  top  layer  u  eipliined  in  the  precedioi  problem.     It  ii  lound  thnl  four  13-ia.  2S-Ib.  ehoDik^  will 
ufaly  resist  the  basriot  and  shesr  ood  will  uJt]y  develop  a  leosth  of  M  in. 

The  lencth  of  the  lower  li,yer  is  determined  M  follows: 


(1 9,000  K3  .S3) 


■  S.M.  SMT  7  ft 


Then  ths  total  beodioa  nKHnent  on  the  lower  (rillsce 

U  .  ('-!^)(^  -  «-•)  -  1.00.000  m-lb. 
AssumiDj  that  the  lower  crillo^  is  composed  of  3  baams  plsoed  on  lO 
"  ™    "  R        'MO.OOO 

il2-ia.  10-lb.Iis  found  to  bait  ■  secUoa  modulus  of  44.B and  thero- 

lb.,  it  is  sstisfaotory  far 


le  web)  of  tfa*  upper  buai  to  the 


20.000 


-  20k|.  1 


le  ten  intersections  of  the  two  layers  there  should  be  2  sq.  in.     The  webs  of  the  upper 
-  l.OO  sq.  in.  and  the  webe  of  the  lower  layer  t0.16J  (2)  (3.05]  -  2.S0  >q.  in. 
As  ill  BonditioDS  sie  astisfied,  the  five  12-in.  lO-lb.Ti  will  be  ■atiafsotory  for  ths  lower  grillsce. 
muatralive  Problem.— fiiam  Rnn/ornnf  aith  fbmet  PlaUt.—Vbi.t  load  uniformly  distributed  wilt  a  24-ln. 
-lb.  l-besm  esrry  if  the  ipso  is  ID  ft.  and  n  10  X  H->n.  cover  plate  is  riveted  to  each  flonget 

The  first  thins  to  determine  le  ths  net  moment  of  iaertis  about  lids  X-X  and  from  that  tke  section  modulus 
the  section  in  qucation.  The  aUowanoe  mode  tot  a  rivet  hole  is  for  a  hole  H  in.  more  in  diameter  tb*n  the  diam- 
Bt  of  rivet- thot  is,  H  in.  for  *  W-in.  rivet. 

I  of  24-iD.  SO-lb.  I-beam  -  20S7 .  B 

_  (2)001(0^  _       „  „„ 


o  10  X  M-in-  plates  -  - 


12 

(12.3S)< 


Ares  of  1  rivet  bole  -  (O.S7S)(l.a7)  -  1.20  >q.  in. 

I  or  «  rivet  hole.  -  CO-a^S'O^aTll*)  ,^  3^  ,_  ^  aic)       -        0.748 
{4Kl.a0](11.81)>  -    666  444 

660.103 
Net!  -  2910.541  *^'"'  "■ 

^  -  -12^^  -  ^^■»« 
Then  tbt  sate  load  wbioh  this  section  is  capable  of  suppoiUng  indudinf  tbe  vai^t  of  the  citder  will  be  ' 
(a33.56)(16,000)(81       .,  gg,  ]i, 
(40X12) 

ninstrative  Problem.- A  fipandral  or  Watt  Oirdtr.—WhMt  seotion  of  wall  ^rd«r 
with  spaa  of  26  ft.,  will  be  required  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  Boor  load  of 
17.000  lb.  applied  from  one  side  of  the  girder  only  and  in  addition  to  carry  a  wall 
losdof  48,0001b.  equally  distributed  over  both  mambers  (Fi,.  14>t 

Tlie  memlKr  on  the  side  carryins  the  Aodt  load  should  t»  designed  to  carry  the 

-  -  l,S37.500in.-lb. 
"*"■  ^,  1.337.300  _^^ 

"         18.000 
A  20-in.  es-lb.I  hoj  a  section  modulus  of  117  and  ia  therefore  selected. 

The  msilmum  shesr  is  one-hall  tbe  load  or  20,300  lb.     As  the  ares  of  the  web  of  a  SO-io.  66-lb.  I-beam  -  (20) 
(O.B)  -  lOiq.  in.,  the  web  is  good  for  (101  (10,000)  -  lOO.OOOlb,  which  isnmple. 
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The  muabn  oanyinc  on»-half  of  the  wall  only  or  24,000  lb.  will  have  a  moment  of 

M  -  (^>OOOK^g)a^>  «  000.000  in.4b. 
900.000  _ 

^  "  Teiooo  ■  *^^* 

A  15-in.  42-lb.I  haa  a  aeotion  modulus  of  58.9  and  is  the  section  selected. 

The  nutzimum  shear  equals  one-half  the  load,  or  12,0Q0  lb.  The  web  of  a  15-in.  42-lb.I  is  good  for  (15)  (0.41) 
(10,000)  «  61.500  lb. 

By  proportioning  members  in  a  double-beam  girder  by  this  method,  it  will  carry  the  loads  applied  most  directly 
to  the  members  in  the  most  efficient  manner.     Separators  should  be  provided  as  specified  in  Art.  17. 

IllnstratiTe  Problem. — A  Double-layer  Beam  Oirder. — What  load  uniformly  distributed  will  a  double-layer 
beam  girder  carry  which  is  composed  of  two  18-in.  56>lb.  I-beams  and  has  a  span  of  50  ft.,  assuming  that  the 
member  is  properly  braoed  laterally? 

The  fint  step  is  to  find  the  inertia  of  the  combined  section  and  from  that  the  section  modulus  about  axis  x-«. 

I  of  the  two  beams      -  1501.2 
(31.86) (9)*         -  2580.66 


ToUl  I  -  4171.86 

o       4171.86 

^ 18" 

Then  the  safe  carrying  capacity  is 


a  -  *H^«  -  23i.n 


(231. 77)  (16.000)^8) 
(12)(60) 


-  49,444  lb.  Fia.  16. 


The  web  is  capable  of  taking  (36)  (0.46)  (10,000)  -  165.600  lb.  in  shear.     The  maximum  shear  on  the  gixder 

49  444 
is  but       g       -  24,722   lb. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  riveting  of  the  two  beams  together.  The  maximum  spacing  at  the  ends  of  beam 
should  be  such  that  there  would-  be  sufficient  rivets  in  a  length  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder  to  take  the  hori- 
sontal  shear.  The  horisontal  shear  is  equal  in  intensity  to  the  vertical  shear  at  any  point  and  varies  from  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  ends  to  sero  at  the  center  of  the  span.  Since  the  maximum  shear  «>  24,722  lb.,  then  the  rivets  at  the 
ends  should  be  spaced,  assuming  two  lines  of  K-in.  diam.  rivets  with  an  allowable  shearing  stress  of  4420  lb.  per 
rivet. 

(36)(4420)(2)       _,  „  .  . 

g^y22 *  *"•  ^^  o«»*«™- 

As  this  theoretical  rivet  spacing  is  not  practical,  the  girder  should  have  rivets  spaced  for  a  distance  at  the  ends 
equal  to  about  the  depth  of  girder  at  not  moie  than  3  in.  on  centeis.  The  rivet  spacing  throtighout  the  remainder 
of  the  girder  should  not  be  more  than  6  in.  on  centers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  section  modulus  of  this  ^rder  (231.77)  is  an  increase  of  31  %  over  the  same  two 
beams  if  they  were  placed  side  by  side. 

CAST-mON  LINTELS 
Bt  Alfred  Wheeler  Roberts 

Lintels  made  of  cast  iron  are  not  extensively  used  in  present-day  construction,  but  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  on  certain  kinds  of  structures.  For  spanning  openings  where  a  flat 
soffit  is  desirable  and  no  plastering  is  needed,  and  also  for  use  over  store  fronts  where  cast-iron 
columns  are  employed,  lintels  of  cast  iron  make  a  good  practical  form  of  construction  and  can  be 
fluted  on  the  outside  face  or  otherwise  ornamented. 

On  account  of  the  many  chances  of  imperfections  in  a  casting,  such  as  blow  holes  and  cracks 
due  to  uneven  cooling  of  the  elementary  portions  of  the  lintel,  cast  iron  is  not  the  most  depend- 
able metal  to  be  used  in  an  important  structural  member.  In  any  piece  of  cast  iron  there  is 
always  an  internal  initial  stress  produced  during  the  process  of  cooling,  and  since  this  stress  is 
an  unknown  quantity,  it  can  only  be  assumed  as  being  counteracted  by  the  factor  of  safety 
allowed  in  choosing  the  working  stresses. 

Cast-iron  lintels  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  for  cracks  and  blow  holes  before  they  are 
painted,  as  these  defects  can  be  easily  hidden  by  filling  in  cracks  and  holes  and  painting  over 
them. 
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24.  General  Proportions. — The  width  of  the  bottom  flange  should  be  made  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  wall  that  is  to  be  carried,  or  if  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  fireproof  the  lintel,  it 
can  be  made  several  inches  less  than  the  wall  width  to  allow  for  the  fireproofing. 

The  web,  or  stem  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  b^made  deep  enough  to  prevent  a  deflec- 
tion which  would  cause  the  wall  to  crack  or  open  up  joints  in  the  brick  courses. 

When  the  bottom  flange  is  sufficiently  wide,  it  is  desirable  to  cast  brackets  at  the  center  of 
the  lintel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  in  order  to  give  lateral  stiffness  to  the  lintel  and  brace  the  stem 
which  is  taking  compression. 

Lintels  with  two  or  three  webs  should  have  a  vertical  cross  piece  cast  at  each  end  connect- 
ing the  webs.     Where  lintels  are  to  be  used  over  more  than  one  span,  the  ends  of  abutting  lintels 

should  be  bolted  together. 

25.  Working  Stresses. — Cast  iron  to  resist  bend- 
ing in  compression  should  be  figured  at  16,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  at  the  extreme  fiber.     To  resist  bending  in 
tension  it  should  be  figured  at  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at 
the  extreme  fiber.     The  shearing  stress  should  not  exceed  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

26.  Form  of  Cross  Section. — The  cross  sections  commonly  used  for  cast-iron  lintels  are 
shown  in  Figs.  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  The  ideal  condition  in  designing  a  cast-iron  lintel  from  a 
strictly  theoretical  and  economical  standpoint  is  when  the  metal  in  compression  is  stressed  up  to 
the  same  proportion  of  the  allowable  stress  as  the  metal  in  tension.  This,  however,  is  very 
seldom  possible  due  to  local  conditions  generally  fixing  the  width  of  the  flange  and  the  span  fixing 
the  web  or  stem  depth.  The  ideal  condition,  also,  would  make  the  thickness  in  the  stem  metal 
vary  so  much  from  the  thickness  of  the  flange  metal,  that  there  would  be  the  tendency  for  the 
metal  to  crack  in  cooling  at  a  point  where  they  join  together.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
keep  the  metal  thicknesses  uniform  throughout. 


U  U  LU 


FiQ.  17.  Pia.  18.  Fla.  19.  Fia.  20. 

27.  Shear. — In  beveling  the  stem  of  a  lintel,  it  should  not  be  beveled  so  much  that  it  will 
not  allow  sufficient  web  area  at  the  edge  of  the  end  supports  to  take  the  shear.  The  outstanding 
legs  of  the  bottom  flange  should  not  be  considered  as  taking  the  end  shear. 

28.  Bending. — The  maximum  depth  of  the  lintel  need  only  be  maintained  as  far  as  it  is 
needed  to  take  the  maximum  bending  moment.  The  stem  can  be  beveled  toward  each  end  with- 
out impairing  the  strength  of  the  lintel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  If  the  load  is  applied  as  a  uniform 
load,  the  bending  moment  will  vary  as  a  parabola  and  to  be  theoretically  correct  the  top  of  the 
stem  of  the  lintel  should  vary  as  a  parabolic  curve;  but  as  a  straight  bevel  is  more  simple  to 
cast,  it  can  be  made  so,  providing  the  stem  does  not  become  less  at  any  point  than  is  required 
to  give  the  proper  resistance  to  bending. 

29.  Loads  Supported. — In  determining  the  loads  imposed  on  lintels,  the  floor  loads,  if 
any  are  carried  on  the  wall  supported,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

If  the  wall  is  solid  with  no  window  openings  above  the  lintel,  the  wall  will  arch  and  carry 
a  great  deal  of  the  load  to  the  adjoining  wall  which  supports  the  lintel  without  engaging  the 
lintel.  The  portion  for  which  the  lintel'should  be  designed  would  be  a  triangle  whose  base  will 
be  the  span  of  the  opening  and  whose  height  will  be  one-half  of  the  span.  This  is  only  true 
when  the  adjoining  wall  is  sufficient  to  take  thie  resultant  thrust  due  to  the  arch  effect. 

If  the  wall  over  the  lintel  has  window  openings  with  piers  resting  immediately  over  the 
lintel,  the  amount  of  wall  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  lintel,  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Each  individual  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  the  lintel  designed  accordingly. 
If  the  loads  are  underestimated,  it  will  cause  a  deflection  sufficient  to  crack  the  walls  and  create 
a  permanent  damage  to  the  building  which  would  be  hard  to  remedy. 
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inustratire  Problem. — What  load  will  the  lintel  shown  in  Fig.  21  carry  on  a  12-ft.  span? 

The  location  of  the  neutral  axis  A~A  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  should  first  be  determined. 
To  do  this  take  momenta  of  the  areas  of  each  elementary  section  about  line  B-B  and  divide  by  the  total  area  of  the 
section  (siee  Sect.  1,  Art.  44) : 

(7)(1)(3.5)  -    24.6 
(12)  (1)  (7.6)  -    90.0 

114.6 

m^  -  6.02  in.  below  line  B-B 

or  1.98  in.  above  line  C-C 

Having  determined  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  (eee  Sect. 
1.  Art.  61c): 

(1)(7)" 


12 
(12)(1)» 


-  28.68 

-  1.00 


12 
(7)(2.62)'»   -    44.46 
(12)(1.48)«  -    26.28 
J  -  100.31 

The  section  modulus  or  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section 

^.      100.31       -^  „       (!f)(12)(12) 
^  "  -iW  "  ^^  "     (8)(3000) 
Then  Jio.  21. 

^       (60.66)(3000)(8)       «^, ,. 

^  (12)(12)  "  ^^  ^^• 

Therefore  the  seotiop  in  question  will  carry  8443  lb.  uniformly  distributed  ever  a  span  of  12  ft. 

lUastrative  Problem. — Determine  the  safe  uniform  load  that  the  lintel  shown  in  Fig.  22  is  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  span  of  10  ft. 

The  location  of  the  nertrai  axis  line  A- A  should  first  be  determined: 

C2)(7)(l)(3.5)  -    49 
(16)(n      (7.6)  -  120 

169 

6.63  in.  below  line  B-B 


169 

30 
qr  2.37  in.  above  line  C'C 


To  find  the  moment  of  inertia: 


(2)(1)(7)« 

12 
(16)(1)» 


67.16 


1.33 


12 

(2)(7)(2.13)«    -  63.42 

(16)(1.87)«    -  65.84 

1    -  177.76 


Fia.  22.  Then 


177.76  (TF)aO)(12) 

2.37  ■  '*"     (8)(3000) 

^       (ZSKSOOOKS)  „  ,  -  nnn  ih 
^  -       (10)(12)       -  ^""'^  ^^' 


Therefore  the  sectioti  in  question  will  carry  16,(X)0  lb.  uniformly  distrituted  over  a  span  of  10  ft. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  least  moment  of  resistance  or  section  modulus  is  obtained  by  investigating  the 
extreme  tension  fiber,  or  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  bottom. 

The  bending  moments  of  lintels  should  be  figured  the  same  as  an^  other  b  cam  and  is  dependent  upon  the  way 
the  load  is  applied  to  the  lintel. 

The  seetion  modulus  required  to  resist  a  bending  moment  in  tension  is  determined  by  dividing  the  moment 
in  inch-pounds  by  3000  lb.  which  is  the  allowable  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  in  tension. 

The  compression  side  of  an  ordinary  lintel  section  is  generally  much  stronger  than  required  and  therefore  does 
not  usually  have  to  be  investigated.     The  question  of  shear,  however,  should  be  considered. 

I  SO.  Table  of  Strength  of  Cast-iron  Lintels. — The  accompanying  table  gives  the  section 
ili^dulus  of  various  lintel  sections  and  will  cover  most  any  requirement  for  the  usual  wall 
ihicli^iiesses.    Some  special  widths  may  be  determined  by  interpolation. 

!  **  'The  position  of  the  stem  on  a  flange  does  not  alter  the  resistance  of  ft  lintel  to  bending. 
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Clevahon 


l;S^^^»^^l: 


lus  of  the  member  selected — ^the  result  gives  the  stress  per  square  inch  on  the  extreme  fiber  due 
to  bending,  (3)  divide  the  amount  of  tension  by  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  member 
selected  for  trial — the  result  gives  the  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  tension,  and  (4)  add  these 
two  stresses.  If  the  sum  of  the  stresses  is  not  greater  than  the  allowable  stress  per  square  inch, 
the  member  is  acceptable.  If  the  member  does  not  fit  requirements,  another  section  should  be 
selected  and  the  calculations  repeated. 

21.  Strut-beams. — A  strut  or  compression  beam  is  one  which  is  subjected  to  combined 
compressive  and  transverse  stresses.  An  illustration  of  a  beam  of  this  kind  would  be  a  top 
chord  of  a  truss  subjected  to  direct  compression  and  also  taking  bending  due  to  a  concentrated 
load  between  panel  points.  Still  another  illustration  would  be  a  column  carrying  its  load  and 
taking  bending  due  to  wind  or  other  forces. 

A  member  of  this  type  can  be  designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  explained  above  for  tie- 
beams.     The  extreme  compression  fibers  should  be  investigated,  however,  instead  of  the  tension 
fibers.     The  column  formula  should  be  used  to  determine  the  maximum  allowable  fiber  stress. 
Another  analysis  of  this  type  of  beam  is  the  same  as  used  on  columns  which  take  axial  loads 

and  bending.  By  this  method  an  equivalent  axial  load  is 
computed  from  the  bending  moment  to  add  to  the  direct  load 
and  then  the  member  is  designed  as  a  column. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  (I)  Calculate  the 
bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  due  to  the  beam  action;  (2) 
select  a  member  for  trial;  (3)  multiply  the  bending  moment 
by  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber  and 
divide  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration — ^the  result 
gives  the  equivalent  axial  load,  due  to  the  bending  on  the 
compression  fibers;  (4)  add  the  equivalent  and  direct  axial 
loads;  (5)  design  the  member  to  take  these  combined  loads 
using  the  column  formula. 

22*  Grillage  Beams. — Grillage  beams  are  beams  used 
under  columns  in  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  column  loads  over  a  wide  foundation  bed.  Steel  beam 
grillages  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  layers  of  beams,  the 
layers  being  built  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  space  between  the  flanges  of  the  beams  should  not 
be  less  than  2^  in.,  so  as  to  permit  the  proper  tamping  of  the 
concrete  in  which  all  grillage  foundations  should  be  incased. 
The  distance  between  the  flanges  should  never  exceed  3  times 
the  flange  width. 

Beams  should  be  provided  with  gas-pipe  separators  spaced  near  the  ends  and  immediately 
under  points  where  concentrated  loads  are  applied  in  order  to  insure  that  the  beams  will  act  as  a 
unit.  A  double  line  of  separators  should  be  provided  for  all  members  over  8  in.  in  depth.  Cast- 
iron  or  built^p  steel  separators  are  not  desirable,  as  they  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  concrete. 
Material  for  grillages  should  not  be  painted  as  the  concrete  is  a  preservative  against  rust  and 
corrosion,  and  the  concrete  will  bond  more  readily  to  an  unpainted  surface  of  steel. 

The  bearing  area  of  a  grillage  is  generally  taken  as  the  length  multiplied  by  the  out  to  out 
distance  of  the  extreme  flange  edge  providing  beams  are  to  be  encased  in  concrete.  Some  speci- 
fications and  building  codes  permit  the  above  width  plus  the  width  of  the  upper  outer  flanges 
on  both  sides,  on  the  basis  that  the  concrete  tamped  under  these  flanges  distributes  the  bearing 
to  the  concrete  adjacent  to  the  lower  outer  flanges. 

The  column  base  should  be  designed  so  that  the  load  wiU  be  distributed  in  direct  bearing 
to  the  webs  of  the  beams,  at  the  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  for  steel  on  steel  which  usually 
means  that  stiffener  angles  must  be  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  columns  or  on  the  beam  webs. 
This  form  of  construction  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  rolled  steel  slab  of  the  proper  thickness 
to  distribute  the  loads  over  the  grillage  webs,  or  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  place  the  grillage  so 
that  sufiicient  area  of  the  column  bears  directly  over  the  webs  of  the  grillage  beams  to  ^ve  the 
required  bearing  area. 
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The  beams  in  a  steel  grillage  should  be  figured  for  bending,  shear,  and  buckling.  The 
buckling  due  to  direct  compression  in  a  lower  layer  is  likely  to  occur  where  the  web  of  the  upper 
grillage  bears  on  the  web  of  the  lower  grillage.  In  the  top  layer  the  tendency  to  buckling  comes 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  column  load.  Likelihood  of  the  web  buckling  due  to  inclined 
compressive  stresses  should  also  be  investigated  in  grillage  beams. 

Some  engineers  in  designing  grillages  consider  that  inasmuch  as  the  beams  are  incased  in 
concrete  and  held  together  with  separators,  that  the  webs  are  not  subject  to  buckling,  as  they 
are  braced  sideways  and  cannot  buckle.  With  this  assumption  the  webs  are  figured  for  bearing 
only,  using  the  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  for  steel  on  steel. 

As  channels  make  the  best  sections  to  resist  shear  and  buckling,  owing  to  their  thick  webs, 
4  channels,  placed  back  to  back  in  pairs,  which  are  capable  of  taking  the  shear  and  buckling, 
make  an  economical  design  for  the  upper  layer  of  a  grillage,  where  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
dimensions  in  either  direction.  These  channels  should  be  developed  for  their  full  length  in 
bending. 

2S.  InfomiAtion  Regarding  niustrative  Problems. — Following  are  a  number  of  illustrative 
problems  pertaining  to  different  kinds  of  beams  and  girders.  (For  methods  of  computing  reac- 
tions, shear,  and  moment,  see  chapters  in  Sect.  1.)  Some  of  the  unit  working  stresses  may  not 
agree  with  those  which  are  allowable  for  certain  building  codes  or  specifications,  but  they  will 
tend  to  show  the  principles  explained  in  the  text  of  this  chapter  and  other  quantities  may  be 
substituted  to  suit  the  individual  problem  as  it  arises.  In  calculating  the  bending  moment 
and  section  modulus  of  different  problems,  it  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  compute 
moments  in  thousands  of  foot-pounds  and  multiply  by  three-fourths  (^)  to  obtain  the  section 
modulus.  The  illustrative  problems  following,  however,  are  worked  out  in  inch-pounds  for 
bending  moments,  but  the  aforesaid  method  will  be  found  a  big  saver  of  time  for  the  experienced 
engineer. 

niustratiTe  Problem. — Beam  wUh  a  Uniformly  Distributed  Load. — What  aise  beam  is  required  to  carry  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  1000  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  over  a  epao  of  18  ft.,  aaauming  that  the  beam  ia  sufficiently  braced 
laterally? 

Total  load    -  (18)  (1000)  -  18,000  lb. 


Bt  -  B.  -  i?|52  «  9000  lb. 


^fOOOJIbper  linear  footj^ 


-fd'Or 


4 


-,       486.000       ^^  ^ 

^  -^  leiooo  -  ^^  ^«-  «• 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams  it  will  be  seen  that  a  iO-in.  40-lb.I  has  a  section  modvlus  of  31.7; 
but,  as  a  12-in.  Sl.Mb.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  36,  the  12-in.  beam  is  the  more  economical,  besides  being  more 
readily  obtained. 

The  beam  should  next  be  investigated  for  shear.     Area  of  cross  section  of  the  web  of  the  12-in.  beam'*>  (12) 
(0.361  «  4.3  sq.  in. 

-j-^  *-  2142  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  is  ample  to  withstand  the  shear. 

This  problem  could  readily  be  solved  by  using  the  tables  of  safe  uniform  loads  for  I-beams  in  the  steel 

iMM/A      /r/MA  handbook. 

^Xf/a      #9j^A  IDiistratiTe  Problem. — Beam  With  ConcerUraUd  Loade. — What  sise 

beam  will  be  required  to  carry  two  concentrated  loads  over  a  span  of 
18  ft.,  with  the  loads  spaced  as  shown  in  Pig.  6T 
^  ^_  _  (7)05.000)  +  03)02.000)  _  ^^  ^  ^ 

P,,.  6.  «.  -  W(".000)  +  (n)(15.000)  „  ,2.500  lb. 

The  point  df  maximum  bending  moment  is  at  the  point  of  no  shear — that  is,  where  the  shear  changes  sign.     The 

point  of  maximum  bending  in  this  particular  case  will  be  at  the  right-band  concentrated  load,  or  at  point  "X"' 

shown  in  the  figure. 

If  -  (12.600)(7)(12)  "  1.050.000  in.-lb. 
-       1,050.000       „  ^ 

^  ■  Teiooo"  "  ^-^ 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams  it  will  be  seen  that  a  15-in.  60-lb.I  has  a  section  modulus 
of  81^  and  that  an  18- in.  65-lb.  I  has  a  section  modulus  of  88.4.  Since  the  18-in.  beam  is  of  less  weight  besides 
developing  more  efficiency,  it  will  be  used. 
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When  Af«  controls  and  is  known  for  any  combination  of  unit  stresses,  the  resisting  moment 
Mm  can  be  found  for  any  other  combination  of  unit  stresses  (n  and  k  remaining  the  same)  by 
proportioning  the  two  values  of  /«  and  multiplying  the  known  value  of  Af «  by  the  proportional 
increase  or  decrease.    This  holds  true  when  the  steel  controls'm  any  two  cases. 

mustntive  Problem. — A  4H-in.  slab  with  d  -  3H  in-.  Ab^  0.28  aq.  in.  per  foot  width,  p  -  0.0067  and  k  - 
0.35S,  hfw  a  moment  M,  -  13,810  in.-lb.,  when  f,  i-  16,000,  /«  -  650  and  n  »  15.  Find  the  value  of  Jlf«  by  pro- 
portioning the  two  values  for  /■  for  the  same  member  when  the  limiting  atresees  for  fa  and  /•  are  18,000  and  750 
reapectivdy  and  n  —  15.     The  proportion  that  /t  ■-  18,000  is  greater  than  /» i«  16,000  ia 

18.000  -  16.000       ,^_^ 
iiSoo         "  ^^'^^* 
The  reaiating  moment  required  ia 

Mb  -  13.810  +  (0.125)  (13.810)  -  15,640  in.-lb. 

The  aame  condition  appliea  in  a  aimilar  manner  when  the  concrete  .(or  Mb)  controla  for  any  two  combinationa  of 
unit  atressea,  the  value  of  Me  for  one  being  known. 

niuatrative  Problem. — A  4-in.  alab  with  d  -•  3  in.,  At  -  0.29  aq.  in.  per  foot  width.  P  ■-  0.0081,  k  -  0.385, 
y  i*  0.872,  haa  a  reaiating  moment  M»  —  11,780.  when  /■  —  16,000,  /•  ■■  650  and  n  »  15.  Find  the  value  of  Mb 
for  the  aame  member  when  the  limiting  atreaaea  for  /t  and  /«  are  18.000  and  750  reapectivdy,  and  n  >■  15.  The 
proportion  that  /«  ■■  750  b  greater  than  /«  »  650  ia 

750-650       ,-^  ^ 
____ 16.4  % 

The  reaiating  moment  required  ia 

Mb  -  11,780  +  ai.780)(0.154)  -  13.600  in.-lb. 
or 

Mb  -  (H)(750)(0.385)(0.872)(12K3)*  =-  13.600  in.-lb. 

lUuBtratiTe  Problem. — Determine  whether  Aft  or  Jf«  controla  in  a  rectangular  beam  when/*  =■  16.000. /«  »  800 
and  n  «  15,  aaauming  ateel  ratio  p  >-  0.0082,  from  which  k  ■■  0.387. 
Steel  ratio  for  balanced  retnforoement,  Formula  (4) 

P  "  16.000/    16.000  ~T;   "  ^'^^^ 
800    V(15>(800)  "^    / 

*  ■  ,    ,      16.000     -  ^''^^      i-l-2:f?. 0.857 
"^  (15)(800) 

Knowing  k  to  have  a  valile  of  0.429  for  equal  sttength  in  tenaion  and  compreaaion,  it  follows  that  Mb  eontrob  for 
*  -  0.387. 

As  the  steel  area  Ab  or  steel  ratio  p  increases,  k  increases  and  j  decreases  (though  not  in 
the  same  ratio),  for  the  reason  that  as  the  percentage  of  steel  gets  larger,  the  neutral  axis  is 
lowered,  resulting  in  a  greater  numerical  value  for  k  (thus  lowering  the  neutral  plane)  and  a 
lessening  value  for  j  since  the  centroid  of  compressive  stress  is  lowered.  This  condition  will  be 
made  clear  by  application  of  formulas  and  reference  to  stress  diagram,  Fig.  23. 

The  flexure  formulas  can  be  applied  to  any  rectangular  member  in  an  existing  structure  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  safe  load  capacity,  or  to  any  rectangular  member  in  a  proposed  struc- 
ture, where  the  structural  sizes  are  to  be  estalblished. 

Illuatrative  Problem. — What    will  be  the  valuea  of  /t  and  A  in  a  beam  12  X  18  in.  reinforced  with  three 
H-in.  rounda,  for  a  dear  apan  of  15  ft.  0  in.  non-con tinuoua  when  auataining  a  total  load  of  14,000  lb.     d  »  16  in. 

k  -  V'(2)(15)(0.0069)  +  (15)»(0.0069)«  -  (0.0069)(16)  -  0.363 
y  -  1  _  2:|53  .  0.879 

Jf  -  QMOOmMm  .  315.000  in.-lb. 

Subatituting  valuea  in  Formula  (7) 

/  (2)(315,000)  _«,.  .       . 

'•  '  (0.363)(0.879)(12)(16)«  *  ^  '*"•  ^  '^'  *°' 
Subatituting  valuea  in  Formula  (8) 

.  315,000  ,oo^«iu 

^'  '  (1.33)(0.879)(16)  ■ . ^^'^  ^^-  ^  *^-  "^^ 
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>]nn. — A  reotui£u]u  b4un  30  fL-0  id.  tp^a.  non-oontlDuou,  ii  r«quir«d  to 
will  ISia.  thiekuidlZtt.  OiD.  hi«h.  Find  tbsdapth  duditsel  >na  A.,  wbea/.  -  IS.OOOud/,  < 
■trancth  in  tooalaD  ind  eomprewoo.  Tba  width  b  it  fixed  to  coplorni  ta  thiakaaa  of  btlek  h 
»-  IS. 

Brink  v&)l  load  -  (30)(12)(180)  -  M.SOO 
BtaiDlDwliukumtt]  -  (30X780)  -  23.400 


Total  loul                            8S,300 

M  - 

(SS.200)(30,(.2,,3^,^,^,„ 

,.-». 

From  Formul.  it). 

tor  b*l>DC(d  RiDfon* 

"                ..  oot 

Pmm  Formul*  (3) 

18.000,    18.000            V  "  "■* 
700   M1S)C7B0)  "''    / 

*- 

,    ,      18.000     "  "^f'-    '  "  °-'"' 
^  +  (15)(7M) 

Siiie*tli«MluM/.Bi)d/.i 

■  n  t»lu«d.  lu 

bitituU  in  oltiiai  Formu)*  (S.1)  i 

3r  (6-1). 

2M 

.,               (3)(3.BS9.000) 

"  (iaK780)(0,386K0.872)- 

" 

or    rom  (      ) 

_« 

3.860.000 

p/^    .  (I8)(O.0O80)C18,O00)(0.87a)" 

From  FormuU  (1^) 

^.  -  (0.0080)(18lHI.9)  -  0.0*  »q.  in. 
For  piHtiod  leuou  nuke  d  -  43  in.  (ho  Fit-  34). 

31a.  Use  of  Tables  and  Diagrams. — After  the  application  of  formulas  in  the 
'  design  of  rectangular  beams  and  eohd  slabs  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  designer  should  resort 
to  the  use  of  tables  and  diagrams  such  as  illustrated  in  subsequent  pages.  Tabular  values  are 
given  for  k  and  j  for  various  percentages  of  steel,  also  diagrams  giving  the  values  ^  "  TJt  ^or 
the  various  steel  and  concrete  stresses,  and  eteel  ratios  p.  Using  these  tables  and  diagrams  will 
not  only  result  in  lesseniog  the  amount  of  work  and  time  involved,  but  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  occasion  for  material  errors  when  making  t^lculations. 

S2.  I.engths  of  Beams  and  Slabs  Simply  Supported. — As  stated  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  span  length  for  beams  and  slabs  simply  supported  should  be  taken  as  the  distance  from 
center  to  center  of  supports,  but  need  not  be  taken  to  exceed  the  clear  span  plus  the  depth  of 
beam  or  slab. 

33.  Shearing  Stresses  In  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams. — The  variation  in  shearing  stresses 
in  a  reinforced  beam  differs  from  that  in  a  homogeneous  beam,  due  to  the  concentration  of  ten- 
sile stress  in  the  steel.  In  Fig.  25  the  opposing  concrete  forces  acting 
through  the  centroid  of  compression  are  represented  by  C  and  C  in  a  short 
portion  of  a.  beam,  where  V  represents  the  total  vertical  shear.  T  and  T' 
indicate  the  opposing  tensile  stresses,  f  denotes  the  unit  horizontal  or 
vertical  shearing  stress  at  any  point  between  the  steel  and  the  neutral  axis, 
and  6  the  width  of  the  beam.  Itfollows^then,  since  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive forces  are  in  equilibrium,  that  C  -  I",  and  C  -  T.  The  total  hori- 
lontal  shearing  stress  upon  any  horiEontal  plane,  immediately  above  the  steel  or  between  the 
steel  and  the  neutml  axisj  is  7"  -  T.    Then 


From'  equality  of  moments,  or  equilibrium  produced  by  the  various  couples 

Vr  =  tr'  -  Tijd 
Substituting  the  value  of  T'  -  T  =  -^  in  equation  (1),  there follons: 
.  _  V.  .   ^_  _    V 


(1) 
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Fio.  26. 


Equation  (2)  gives  the  intensity  of  shearing  stress  for  any  point  between  the  steel  and  the 
neutral  axis.  Since  the  value  of  j  varies  but  slightly  for  various  percentages  of  steel,  the  unit 
shearing  value  v  will  be  only  slightly  affected  if  the  average  ratio  j  »  J^  is  substituted  in  (2). 
Then 

Fig.  26  represents  the  law  of  variation  of  shearing  stress  on  a  vertical  crosssection.  The 
intensity  of  shearing  stress  at  any  point  between  the  steel  and  the  neutral  axis  is  the  same  where- 
as between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  extreme  fiber  of  compressive  face,  the  shear  variation  follows 

the  parabolic  law. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  use  of  Formulas  (2)  or  (3)  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  results  within  the  range  of  safety,  although  mathematical 
accuracy  to  a  degree  of  nicety  for  all  conditions  of  shear,  is  somewhat  lack- 
ing; like  other  designing  formulas,  experiments,  theory,  general  practice 
and  application  have  been  given  individual  consideration  in  the  determina- 
tion of  values  and  assumptions  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications  and  insure  simplicity. 
34.  Web  Reinforcement 

84a.  Action  of  Web  Reinforcement. — One  of  the  most  important  and  vital  con- 
siderations in  the  design  of  rectangular  or  T-beam  sections,  consists  in  providing  effective  web 
reinforcement  to  resist  diagonal  tension. 

The  analytical  treatment  of  diagonal  tension  in  homogeneous  beams  is  much  less  complex 
than  in  a  composite  structure.  Owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  web  stresses,  and  particularly 
diagonal  tensile  stresses,  recourse  is  had  to  a  more  simplified  or  convenient  method  of  stress 
determination,  by  assuming  a  vertical  plane  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  diagonal 
tension  at  any  section  of  a  member.  This  assumption  reduces  analytical  treatment  to  its  sim- 
plest form  and  hence  its  adoption  is  universal.  A  member  subjected  to  the  action  of  external 
forces,  develops  diagonal  tension  as  a  result  of  flexural  action.  After  the  concrete  has  reached 
its  limit  of  resistance  to  diagonal  tension,  failure  will  inevitably  occur  unless  vertical  stirrups  or 
bars  bent  up  at  approximately  45  deg.  arc  introduced  in  the  proper  proportion  and  at  intervals 
sufficient  to  develop  their  purpose.  Unlike  other  formulas  recommended  for  the  designing  of 
concrete  members,  the  mere  fact  that  the  concrete  miust  develop  diagonal  tension  at  the  initial 
loading  before  the  stirrups  or  bent  rods  have  any  material  value,  introduces  an  element  in  design 
heretofore  entirely  neglected  in  assumptions.  The  deformations  in  the  concrete  must  first 
take  place,  which  permits  of  little  stress  to  be  taken  by  the  stirrups  or  bent  rods. 

Due  to  the  many  complications  that  arise  from  stresses  produced  by  diagonal  tension,  which 
is  measured  in  terms  of  shearing  stress  on  a  vertical  plane,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  action  of 
web  reinforcement  does  not  seem  feasible,  therefore  more  or  less  empirical  formulas  and  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  general  practice. 

What  is  commonly  termed  '* shear"  is  greatest  at  the  support 
and  is  equal  to  the  upward  reaction  or  }i  the  total  load  of  the 
member,  when  uniformly  loaded.  This  may  be  termed  the  critical 
section,  though  many  experiments  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  failure  from  diagonal  tension  does  not  occur  immediately  at 
the  support.  The  appearance  of  failure  in  the  vicinity  of  the  support  and  not  directly  at  this 
point,  in  all  probability  is  caused  in  part  by  the  presence  of  vertical  compressive  stresses  arising 
from  the  reaction  of  the  support,  which  must  be  resisted,  and  no  doubt  serve  to  diminish  or 
neutralize,  to  some  extent,  the  principal  stresses.  Fig.  27  illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
ditions developed  by  diagonal  tension.  The  cracks  are  more  pronounced  and  inclined  near 
points  of  support,  and  originate  on  the  tension  side  of  the  beam.  The  function  of  the  stirrups 
or  bent  rods  is  simply  to  prevent  this  condition  and  render  the  structure  a  more  consistent 
unit  of  strength. 

In  simple  beams  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to  have  a  low  bond  stress  in  the  straight 
longitudinal  bars  at  the  ends  extending  into  the  supports,  or  else  hooks  should  be  provided  to 
give  efficient  anchorage  and  thus  obviate  any  chance  of  slipping  or  failure  from  this  source. 
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The  ends  of  all  stirrup  prongs  extending  into  the  upper  face  of  beams  should  be  given 
Eidequate  anchorage,  bo  they  may  fully  develop  the  calculated  t«nsile  value. 

In  designing  web  jnembeni  for  any  structure,  the  intimate  relationship  that  should  exist 
between  theory  and  application  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  form  of  the  stirrup, 
and  the  logical  means  of  holding  the  stirrupe  intact  during  the  severe  stages  of  disruption  prior 
h)  and  during  concreting,  should  be  giveli  inseparable  consideration.     Such  considerations  are 

as  vital  to  the  construction  as  the  knowledge  of  knowing  how  to  proportion    _^ 

the  design.  4  ■  ^rX  i  I 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  the  combination  of  bent  rods  p-i-!-- i^ 
and  stirrupe  gives  the  best  results.     It  is  good  design  to  permit  the  stirrups 
to  develop  the  required  resistance  to  diagonal  tension  and  allow  the  bent-up  p^^ 

rods  to  act  only  as  hh  additional  safety  factor,  in  reducing  further  the  op- 
portunity for  failure.  The  spacing  of  stirrups  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  function  they 
are  to  perform.  Referring  to  Fig,  28,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  since  diagonal  tension  at 
critical  sections  occurs  approximately  at  45  deg.  with  the  horizontal,  stirrups  should  be  spaced 
at  such  intervals  as  to  effectually  counteract  this  tendency.  Bxperiments 
.  show  that  a  spacing  greater  than  }i  the  depth  of  the  member  has  little  or 

In  considering  the  use  of  bent-up  rods  in  conjunction  with  stirrups  to- 
it  diagonal  tension,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  limitations  and  difficulties 
p,g_  3g_  in  the  arrangement  of  reinforcement  that  may  arise.     The  case  of  a  simple 

beam,  or  the  end  of  a  semi-continuous  member  bearing  in  a  wall,  exterior 
column  or  spandrel,  offers  a  condition  most  favorable  to  the  use  of  stirrups  and  bent  rods  in 
combination  (Fig.  29).  In  any  event  one  or  more  rods  should  be  bent  up  into  the  top  of  the 
beam  aa  shown,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  cracks  where  tensile  stress  occurs  due  to  deflec- 
tion of  the  member  and  the  restrained  nature  of  bearing.  -,j___ 
The  resisting  moment  wiU  n^essarily  control  the  I 
number  and  location  of  bends.  The  straight  rods  re-  t 
majnii^  in  the  bottom  must  also  provide  sufBcient  bond  f 
stress.  |£^ 
The  difficulties  in  the  case  of  continuous  beams  in  p.,^  ^g 
this  connection  are  numerous,  demanding  the  cloeeat 

study  to  obtain  an  arrangement  that  will  fulfil  the  manifold  requirements  of  design  at  this 
particular  location,  where  the  many  important  opposing  stresses  will  not  permit  of  neglecting 
one  feature  of  design  for  the  accomplishment  of  another. 
To  il1uBtrat«,  refer  to  Fig.  30.  Should  it  be  assumed  that 
bent  rods  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  ends  of  continuous 
members  as  shown,  it  is  at  once  evident  to  the  experienced 
designer  that  complications  naturally  arise  if  consideration 
is  entertained  for  the  erector  and  the  economic  features 
of  practical  design.  First,  the  design  will  probably  require 
'  the  same  steel  area  A,  for  the  positive  and  negative  mo- 
ments, the  negative  stress  varying  from  a  maximum  at  the 
center  of  bearing,  to  lero  at  the  point  of  inflection.  This 
condition  of  negative  stress  demands  a  decreasing  steel 
areaproportionatewith  the  negative  moment  at  the  various 
points,  which  fact  will  preclude  the  bending  up  of  rods  a 
and  b  at  points  too  near  the  bearing.  Additional  rod  units 
similar  to  c  and  d  must  be  introduced  to  resist  the  diagonal 
tension,  the  ends  of  which  should  either  be  onchored  by 
means  of  hooks  or  else  the  lower  ends  must  be  bent  horizontal  to  lap  the  straight  rods  in  the 
bottom.  During  erection,  if  spiral  columns  are  employed,  the  use  of  additional  rod  units  c 
and  d  will  present  great  annoyance,  for  the  rods  must  either  be  worked  through  the  interval 
between  spirals  or  the  upper  end  of  spiral  unit  must  be  forced  down  to  allow  adequate  clearance 
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between  the  two  layers  of  rods.  And  finally  the  rods  must  be  placed,  spaced  and  held  in  their 
respective  positions.  The  question  of  suitable  stirrups  and  bent  rods  to  resist  diagonal  tension 
necessarily  resolves  itself  into  the  intelligent  selection  of  units  that  can  be  installed  with 
accuracy  and  speed,  in  order  that  the  intention  of  the  design  may  not  be  entirely  defeated  at 
the  beginning  of  operations. 

Fig.  31  shows  the  forms  of  stirrups  mostly  used  in  the  average  design.  Types  d  and  e 
are  open  to  objection,  for  the  reason  they  are  most  difficult  to  install  in  the  case  of  continuous 
beams  where  top  and  bottom  steel  are  required. 

346.  Practical  Consideration  in  Arrangement  of  Web  Members. — In  all  struc- 
tures for  practical  purposes,  stirrups  or  bent  rods  should  be  used,  whether  or  not  theoretical 
calculations  dictate  their  use.  The  exclusive  use  of  bent  rods  to  resist  diagonal  tension  in  con- 
tinuous beams  subjected  to  concentrated  loads,  and  even  for  uniform  loads,  occasions  many 
difficulties  for  the  designer  to  solve,  and  when  solutions  are  found  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  theory,  the  erector  in  the  field  has  the  option  to  execute  the  design  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  character  of  supervision.  The  most  effective  way  to  avoid  improper 
execution  is  to  have  constantly  in  mind  the  field  superintendent  or  foreman's  point  of  view,  and 
adopt  the  design  with  common-sense  intelligence,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  accuracy. 

The  most  predominant  disregard  of  accuracy,  during  the  erection  of  the  average  reinforced 
concrete  structure,  is  exercised  in  the  placing  of  loose  stirrups.  There  are  many  contributing 
causes.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  case  in  which  the  stirrups,  having  been  placed  and  spaced 
with  the  average  due  care,  are  given  the  responsibility  of  remaining  erect  and  spaced  without 
any  tangible  tie,  one  with  the  other,  to  prevent  subsequent  displacement  during  concreting  opera- 
tions. A  small  rod  K  in.  or  J^  in.  in  size,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  31,  type  (a),  extending  from  one 
stirrup  to  the  other  for  the  full  length  of  member  and  tied  to  each  hook  by  means  of  small  wires, 
will  obviate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  tendency  of  the  stirrups  to  become  disarranged. 

There  is  certainly  little  consistency  in  design  and  practicalexecution  when  stirrups  are  shown 
spaced  at  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6-in.  intervals  and  then  through  the  fault  of  construction  methods  speci- 
fied, permit  of  a  wide  variation  from  this  spacing.  In  this  event,  theoretical  design  in  locating 
the  stirrups  is  simply  a  matter  of  form  and  useless  endeavor.     ^ 

84c.  Design  of  Web  Reinforcement. — The  variation  in  shear  along  the  length 
of  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  32(a).  The  following  simple  graphical  method 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  stresses  and  spacing  of  stirrups : 

Let  V,  the  total  unit  shearing  Btrees,  denote  the  height  oT  triangle  in  Fig.  32(a),  vi  the  unit  shearing  stress  to  be 
takeii  by  the  concrete,  and  v-vi  the  remaining  shear  to  be  taken  by  the  steel.  Also  let  xi  denote  the  distance  in 
feet  from  the  support  to  the  point  beyond  which  no  stirrups  are  required. 

Now  the  total  unit  shesring  stress  is 

(1) 


V  ■■ 


bjd 


11 


or,  substituting  H  m  the  average  value  of  /, 

•  -  sm  ^^' 

The  distance  in  f efet  from  the  support  to  the  point  beyond  which  no  stirrups 
are  needed  is 

(»-»i)J 


«i  ■■ 


2« 


(3) 


or 


--io--:) 


In  Fig.  32(a),  the  total  shear  to  be  taken  by  all  stirrups  in  one  end  of  a  beam 
is  indicated  by  the  triangle  with  the  height  v  —  vi  and  base  xi  and  is  equal  to 


Vi  -  <iLZL2i)^  (12) 


Fia.  32. 


(4) 


The  diameter  of  a  stirrup  without  any  prong  or  hook  should  not  exceed 

.-  -  (2.4;,)..  <») 

The  minimum  spacing  of  stirrups  at  the  support  will  be 


i  ■• 


(»  -  vi)b 


(6) 
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Referring  to  Fig.  32(b),  stirrupe  can  be  speoed  by  dividing  the  triangle  with  base  xi  and  height  p-n,  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  there  are  stirrups  required,  such  that  no  spacing  will  exceed  x*  The  center  of  gravity  of  each  sub- 
division will  denote  the  location  of  stirrups,  assuming  the  saiye  sise  stirrup  unit  throughout.  Equal  areas  can  be 
easily  obtained  as  shown,  by  projecting  the  points  from  the  semi-circle  with  diameter  equal  to  zi. 

In  the  average  design  of  beams,  ^-  or  Ke'in*  stirrups  with  hooked  ends  are  used  for  beams 
from  10  to  25  in.  deep,  ^e-  or  ^-in.  stirrups  for  beams  25  to  40  in.  deep  and  H^n.  stirrupe 
for  beams  40  to  60  in.  deep.  The  size  of  stirrup  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  unit  stress 
/«  assumed  and  the  spacing. 

In  the  design  of  stirrups,  various  tmit  stresses  are  used  in  the  steel  ranging  from  10,000  to 
18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  A  high  unit  stress  is  not  recommended,  when  considering  the  function 
which  stirrups  must  perform  in  a  rigid  member.  The  higher  the  stress,  the  more  the  elonga- 
tion when  the  member  is  subjected  to  heavy  loads,  and  the  better  should  be  the  anchorage  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  slipping.  A  unit  stress  for  steel  stirrups  of  10,000  to  12,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  would  be  more  consistent  with  good  practice. 

lUustrfttive  Problem. — A  simply  supported  beam  10  X  22  in.  has  a  total  uniform  load  of  2000  lb.  per  lin 
ft.    The  span  is  20  ft.    The  tension  reinforcement  is  2  in.  from  the  bottom.     Find  the  web  reinforcement 
to  renst  diagonal  tension,  using  vertical  U-stimipe,  when  the  allowable  /<  -  12,000  lb.  and  vi  -  40  lb.    Maximum 
bond  stress  allow^  u  «  80  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Substituting  in  (2) 

(10)  (2000)         20.000 
•  ■  {10)(7/8)(20)  " 

Substituting  in  (3) 

(114  -  40)(20) 


175 


«  114  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


XI  — 


6.49  ft. 


(2)(114)  t 

The  total  shear  denoted  by  triangle.  Fig.  33(a),  with  height  v-oi 
base  XI  i-  6.40  ft.,  will  be 

(114  -  40)  (10)  (640) 


74  and 


Vi 


(12)  -i  28,8101b. 


Assuming  H-in.  round  stirrupe  the  area  A«  for  the  2  legs  is  (2)  (0.1104)  « 
0.2208  sq.  in.    The  value  of  each  stirrup  -*  (0.2208) (12,000)  "  2650  lb. 

28  810 
o^-Q    >  10.87  stirrupe,  or,  say  11  stirrups  required  for  each  end.    The 

closest  spacing  required  st  each  end  near  support  will  be 

(0.2208)(12.000)       -  ^  .  . 

•-   (114  ^  40)(100    "  ^'^  '"•  ^-  ^^  ^- 

Assuming  this  theoretical  value  3.50  in.  as  the  doeest  spacing,  and  checking 
back  with  diagram  Fig.  33(a)»  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  shear  taken  by 
first  stirrup  is  equal  to 

2i±-Z?2(3.59)(10)  -  2585  lb. 


il 


Fio.  83. 


which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  value  assigned  to  esch  stirrup.     The  stirrups  indicated  in  Fig.  33(a)  have 
been  projected  from  equal  areas  in  diagram  Fig.  33  (b)  and  spacing  noted  accordingly.     One  additional  stirrup  is 

used  over  requirements  on  account  of  spacing  being  limited  to  ^  or  10  in. 

The  above  method  of  finding  the  correct  spacing  of  stirrupe  for  a  uniformly  loaded  member, 
as  well  as  any  other  proposed  or  suggested  method  not  mentioned,  entails  considerable  work  and 
delay  when  it  is  considered  that  some  buildings  require  a  hundred  or  more  different  designs  of 
beams,  and  consequently  is  objectionable.  In  view  of  practical  circumstances  involving  con- 
ditions that  do  not  justify  the  spacing  of  stirrups  to  the  exact  inch,  the  following  method  will 
give  satisfactory  results  on  the  side  of  safety: 

First  find  the  value  of  v  by  Formula  (2)  and  then  the  distance  xi  beyond  which  stirrups  are  not  needed  by 
Formula  (3).     The  total  shear  Ki  to  be  taken  by  stirrups,  represented  by  the  triangle  of  base  xt  and  height  v-vi, 

Vi 
can  then  be  found  by  substituting  in  Formula  (4).  The  total  number  of  stirrups  required  for  Vi  will  be  T~T'    '^^^ 

stirrup  spacing  at  the  critical  point  near  bearing  will  be,  assuming  a  given  sise  of  stirrup, 

(r  —  vi)b 

With  the  distance  Xu  total  numoer  of  stirrups  required,  and  the  minimum  spacing  known,  it  will  be  entirely 
safe  and  eonsistent  to  gradually  increase  the  spacing  over  the  distance  xu  from  the  smallest  spacing  to  a  maximum 
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of  one-half  the  effectiTe  depth  of  the  beam.     On  account  of  the  minimum  spacing  of  »  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 

one  or  more  stirrups  to  meet  this  limitation. 

HIustratiTe  Problem. — Assume  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  preceding  problem,  when  r  —  114,  xi  a  6.49, 
Vi  ■"  28,810,  the  total  number  of  stirrups  11,  and  the  minimum  spacing  8  a  3.50  in. 

"With  the  above  conditions  known,. the  approximate  spacing  can  be  ascertained  st  once,  or  3  stirrups  at  4  in., 
2  at  5  in.,  2  at  7  in.,  3  at  9  in.,  and  2  at  10  in.  The  total  of  these  spacings  is  83  in.  or  slightly  more  than  78  in., 
the  value  of  xi,  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

Ulastrative  Problem. — Assume  the  same  beam  in  previous  problem  but  with  a  concentrated  load  at  the  center 
of  40,000  lb.  instead  of  a  uniform  load  toUlling  40.000  lb. 

The  reaction  at  each  end  will  be  20.000  lb.  The  value  of  v  «  114  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  the  same,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  shear  is  constant  at  all  points  between  the  center  and  the  bearing,  hence  xi  ■■  10.00  ft.  and 

Vi  -  (114-40)(10)(10)(12)  -  88,800  lb. 
I 

The  value  of  one  M-in>  U-stimip  at  12,000  was  found  to  be  2650.     Thus 

the  number  of  these  stirrups  required  equally  spaced  from  the  eent«  to 

each  bearing  is 

88.800 


SHmtpB 


I 


li 


-r  ■'■/.'//,,./. 


'•!^u('''{\t  f^ 


< f^^of >|| 

l4iiHit{l^ft>ftFM2f>ll^ 


2650 


-  34 


-^       Since  2  «  240  in.,  the  stirrup  spacing  required  is 


T 


Fia.  34. 
or  number  required  is 


—  -  3.6  in. 

This  spacing  is  too  close. 

Assuming  a  Ke-in.  stirrup,  A%  will  have  a  value  equal  to 

(0.1503)(2)(12,000)  -  3600  lb. 


240 


88.800 
3600 


25 


The  spacing  will  then  be  —jr^  >■  5  in.  (approx.),  which  is  satisfactory.     Using  a  5-in.  spacing  and  referring  to 

diagram  Fig.  34,  the  stress  in  one  stirrup  will  be  (5)  (74)  (10)  *  3700  lb.  or  slightly  more  than  the  tensile  value 
assumed  for  each  stirrup. 

84£{.  Bent  Bars  for  Web   Reinforcement. — The   following  -  simple  graphical 
method  may  be  used  in  important  cases  for  determining  the  stress  or  spacing  of  bent  bars: 

Assume  a  beam  10  X  20  in.,  20-ft.  span,  uniformly  loaded,  with  o  —  100  lb.  The  bent-up  rod  nearest  the 
support  is  assumed  to  be  a  H-in-  round,  and  the  other  bent  rod  a  H~in.  round,  both  rods  being  bent  at  45  deg. 
Find  the  stress  in  each  rod.  Assume  vi  «  40  lb.  The  following  method  will  make  clear  the  principles  involved: 
Referring  to  Fig.  35(a),  project  the  axis  AB  upon  sn  sxis  AC  at  45-deg.  inclination  and  lay  off  v  «  100,  vi  *  40, 
and  9-«i  a  60.  Then  the  ordinstes  between  BC  and  BD  will  represent  the  shearing  stress  p  along  one-half  of  the 
beam.  The  srea  between  any  two  ordinstes  like  Diy  and  BE'  multiolied  by  the  width  h  of  beam  will  equal  the 
product  of  the  total  average  shear  over  the  length  \\  multiplied  by  the  projection  of  this  length  on  the  inclined  axis 
BC.    In  diaeram  Fig.  35(a),  the  stress  taken  by  the  H'in-  rod  will  be 

(^^^^)  (14.6)  (10)  -  75401b. 


The  area  of  a  y^in.  round  is  0.60  sq.  in. 

7540 

jr-s;;  —  12,560  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

O.oU 

This  value  is  not  too  high  if  stirrups  are  also  used,  which  in  this 
case  are  neglected.    The  stress  in  the  9i-in.  rod  will  be 

r44  +  34> 


4iat^ 


yf^^A 


A-X%X^ 


— i 


^L^Ky^^^y^.iti'jrA^ir, 


Yy^£fS*fffml 


( 


2 

3700 
0.44 


■)(9.5)(10)  =  3700  1b. 
8410  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


In  Fig.  35(6),  the  stress  taken  by  the  H-in-  round  will  be 
r60  +  44> 

I    ixii  rkii  nil 

10,660 


(«0+JL*)  (2o.5)(10) 


V2 
or  unit  stress  in  one  ^-in.  round  is 

10,660 


1.4142 


7540  lb. 


/. - 


(0.60)(V^) 


12,5601b.  persq.  in. 


FxG.  85. 


35.  Bond  Stress. — The  development  of  proper  bond  stress  between  the  steel  and  the 
concrete  at  all  points  in  the  design  of  a  member,  should  receive  careful  attention.  For  simple 
beams  with  loads  distributed  as  in  Figs.  36,  37  and  38,  positive  moments  are  developed  which 
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begin  immediately  at  the  points  of  supports.  This  at  once  suggests  a  pull  in  the  straight  rods 
at  the  supports;  the  required  intensity  of  which  must  be  developed  through  adhesion  of  the 
concrete  to  the  steel. 

In  the  case  of  continuous  beamSi  Fig.  39,  the  straight  rods  of  end  span^  bearing  in  wall, 
spandrel  or  column,  should  be  investigated  to  ascertain  the  pull  in  the  rods  at  this  point.  In 
the  case  of  continuous  ends  of  beams  the  character  of  stress  is  compressive,  by  reason  of  canti- 
lever action  at  this  point,  though  the  increment  of  stress  is  of  the  same  sign.  In  the  design 
of  practical  structures  there  are  comparatively  few  designs  executed  in  the  past,  which  have 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  development  of  the  proper  theoretical  bond  stress  for  the 
ends  of  rods  in  the  compressive  side  of  continuous  beams  at  supports.  Yet  comparatively 
few  failures  have  been  recorded  due  to  this  source  of  seeming  weakness. 

If  the  safe  adhesion  or  bond  stress  per  square  inch  of  bar  surface  exceeds  that  prescribed 
by  the  best  practice,  then  the  ends  of  rods  in  the  case  of  pulling  stress  should  be  hooked  as  in 
i^g.  29.  In  designing  a  member  it  follows  that  the  higher  the  unit  stresses  assigned  to  steel 
in  tension,  the  smaller  will  be  the  rods  or  sectional  area  at  this  critical  point  and  hence  the  sur- 
face of  bars  available  for  adhesion  will  be  redu^^ed.  Deformed  rods  afford  a  suitable  means  of 
increasing  bond  resistance,  but  in  many  instances  the  resistance  offered  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  fully  conform  to  requirements  of  design  and  prevent  initial  slip  under  working  conditions. 
It  has  been  noted  that  one  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  in  the  theory  of  design  consists  in 
having  perfect  adhesion  between  the  steel  and  concrete  at  all  points  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
steel. 

Theoretical  results  show  that  bond  stress  is  a  simple  function  of  shear  and  varies  with  the 
shear.  Figs.  36,  37,  38  and  39  show  some  of  the  conditions  of  moment  and  shear  for  different 
loadings.    In  Fig.  36  the  value  of  bond  stress  b  zero  at  the  center  and  increases  uniformly 
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to  a  maximum  at  the  supports.  In  Fig.  38  the  bond  stress  is  uniform  from  concentrated  load  to 
supports.     Fig.  37  shows  the  same  intensity  of  bond  stress  from  points  of  loading  to  supports. 

In  proportioning  members  to  resist  bond  stress  it  should  be  remembered  that  any  slipping 
of  the  bans  increases  at  once  the  deformation  of  the  concrete  and  hence  emphasizes  the  chance 
of  failure  by  increasing  the  tension  in  the  concrete. 

Referring  to  Fig.  25,  Art.  33,  the  shearing  stress  per  linear  inch  over  a  distance  x  is 

T'  -  r 


But 


or  the  bond  stress  per  linear  inch  is 


Vz  -  (r  -  T)jd 

T'  -T  ^V 
X  jd 


The  bond  stress  per  square  inch  developed  by  the  surface  of  steel  bars  is  -r,  divided  by  the  sum 

in  inches  of  all  the  perimeters  of  the  bars  at  a  given  cross  section.     If  So  =  the  sum  of  perimeters 
of  all  bars  in  a  member,  and  u  the  bond  stress  per  square  inch,  then 

V 


u  = 


Zojd 


In  other  terms,  the  unit  bond  stress  is  simply  the  reaction  in  pounds  divided  by  the  sum  of 
bar  perimeters  in  inches  multiplied  by  the  lever  arm.  In  the  above  formula,  j-%  may  be  used 
3S  the  average  value. 
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The  Joint  Committee  recommends  in  case  of  plain  bars  a  unit  bond  stress  between  steel 
and  concrete  equal  to  4%  of  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  and  5%  in  case  of  deformed 
bars.  For  a  1-2-4  gravel  or  hard  limestone  concrete  with  compressive  value  of  J2000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  the  working  viJue  of  80  lb.  for  plain  and  100  lb.  for  deformed  bars  are  the  values  recommended. 

When  the  web  reinforcement  consists  of  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and  stirrups,  tests  of 
freely-supported  rectangtilar  and  T-beam  sections,  indicate  a  greater  reduction  of  bond  stress 
than  in  the  case  of  beams  with  stirrups,  and  beams  with  only  straight  longitudinal  bars.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results  of  tests  it  will  be  conservative  to  assume  a  bond  stress  of  IH  times  the  above 
working  values  when  members  are  thoroughly  reinforced  with  stirrups  and  two  or  more  bent 
rods,  bent  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  the  effective  depth  of  the  member  and  preferably  less. 
The  combination  of  bent  bars  and  stirrups  can  be  readily  adapted  at  the  ends  of  simple  beams 
and  end  bearings  of  continuous  beams,  where  all  the  tension  bars  are  not  required  in  the  bottom. 

nittstratiye  Problem. — A  simply  supported  beam  with  span  of  18  ft.  requires  a  section  10  in.  wide,  effective 
depth  d  "  IS  in.,  and  reinforcement  three  M'in.  rounds  straight  and  two  H-in.  rounds  bent,  to  support  a  total 
uniform  load  of  800  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  when  steel  and  concrete  are  of  equal  strength — the  controlling  values  being /«>■ 
16,000,  /«  «  750,  n  a  15,  u  "  80,  91  ■"  40.     Find  the  bond  stress  in  the  straight  longitudinal  rods. 

The  reaction  is  equal  to 

(800(9}  »  8010  lb. 

The  perimeters  of  three  H-in.  rounds  will  be 

,  (3)(1.964)  -  5.802  sq.  in. 

Substituting  in  formula 

V  8010 

"■   (2o)(7/8)(d)  ■  (5.802)(7/8)(18)  "  ^® ***•  ^ ■**•*"• 

8010  .,  ,. 

'  '  (10)(7/8)(18)    -  "  »b.  per  sq.  in. 

If  the  bent  rods  are  not  considered  to  resist  diagonal  tension,  and  since  in  any  event  stirrups  are  recommended, 
the  value  u  «  86  lb.  for  plain  or  deformed  bars  is  entirely  conservative. 

'  In  comparing  rectangular  and  T-beam  sections  it  will  be  found  that  the  investigation  of 
bond  stress  for  the  latter  will  always  be  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  former  case,  for 
the  reason  that  the  required  section  for  rectangular  beams  is  proportioned  for  limiting  values 
assigned  to/e,  whereas  for  T-beams  the  necessary  section  for  shear  is  of  fundamental  importance 
Hence  the  shear  in  the  former  case  will  usually  be  much  leas  per  square  inch  than  in  the  latter 
case.  Bond  stress  being  a  function  of  shear,  the  member  having  the  greatest  shearing  stress 
should  be  given  especial  attention. 

86.  Spacing  of  Reinforcement  and  Fire  Protection. — The  spacing  of  rods  particularly  in 
beams  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  design  of  concrete  structures.  The  location  of 
beam  and  slab  rods  involves  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  longitudinal  bars  should  be  spaced  far  enough  apart  to  develop  the  required  adhesion  between  concrete 
and  steel. 

2.  A  clear  space  between  the  bars  should  be  allowed  to  permit  the  larger  aggregates  to  pass  between  and 
around  each  bar. 

3.  A  protective  coating  of  concrete  of  adequate  thickness  should  be  provided  for  all  bars,  to  insure  fireproof nees 
in  the  event  of  fire. 

The  bond  stress  determines  the  theoretical  clear  interval  between  beam  bars,  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  this  interval  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  size  of  aggregate  used.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  a  clear  spacing  of  not  less  than  13^  in.  in  any  case  as  the  larger  sizes  of  gravel 
and  limestone  aggregate  will  range  from  ^  in.  to  1|^  in.  It  is  good  practice  to  use  a  clear 
spacing  of  IM  ^  3  times  the  diameter  of  bar  used  in  the  design,  provided  this  spacing  is  not  less 
than  IH  iu.  The  clear  spacing  between  the  two  layers  of  bars  likewise  should  not  be  less  than 
l^i  in.  for  practical  reasons  mentioned. 

Concrete  is  incombustible  and  has  a  low  rate  of  heat  conductivity  which  makes  the  material 
highly  efficient  for  fireproofing  purposes.  The  fire  resisting  properties  of  concrete,  however, 
.  are  of  little  avail  if  the  reinforcement  is  permitted  to  approach  too  near  the  exposed  surfaces. 
The  thickness  pi.  protective  coating  for  ordinary  purposes  of  design  should  be  the  greatest  in 
the  case  of  beams  and  girders  which  are  in  the  event  of  fire,  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heat- 
Slabs  or  flat  surfaces  require  less  protection  for  the  steel  for  obvious  reasons. 
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It  appears  from  past  praoftice  and  fire  tests,  that  a  minimum  protection  of  2  in.  for  the 
steel  in  beams  and  girders,  and  1  in.  for  the  steel  in  slabs,  are  conservative  allowances. 

Another  form  of  abuse  practiced  in  the  construction  of  fireproof  buildings,  in  the  majority 
of  buildings  constructed,  is  the  total  lack  of  proper  care  taken  in  the  supporting  and  spacing 
of  individual  bars  in  beams  and  slabs.  It  is  an  illogical  procedure  to  specify  a  certain  spacing  of 
bars  and  a  minimum  protective  coating,  and  then  expect  the  erector  to  execute  the  plans  and 
details,  without  some  specified  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
maintain  a  given  spacing  for  bars  or  to  support  the  bars  the  required  distance  from  the  falsework 
without  the  use  of  some  definite  device  made  for  the  purpose.  Formulas  and  details  may  be 
developed  to  a  nicety  but  if  the  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the  design  are  neglected, 
it  is  simply  an  invitation  for  poor  workmanship,  lax  methods,  and  inefficient  execution.  As  a 
consequence  the  advantages  of  correct  design  are  overcome  and  the  strength  of  the  structure 
is  impaired  by  materially  reducing  the  factor  of  safety. 

Rods  in  beams  bunched  together  cannot  possibly  give  the  proper  resistance  to  bond  stress, 
and  results  in  a  source  of  weakness  highly  undesirable.  If  some  mechanical  device  or  devices 
could  be  generally  employed  by  engineers,  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
occurrence  of  improper  workmanship,  somewhat  higher  working  stresses  than  now  assumed 
could  be  consistently  used  with  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction. 

87*  Rectangular  Beams  Reinforced  for  Compression. — It  is  more  economical  to  use 
rectangular  beams  without  top  reinforcement  if  the  limitations  of  design  will  permit.  Only 
in  isolated  cases  does  it  become  necessary  to  use  beams  of  this 
character.  Beams  enclosing  elevator  openings,  stair  wells,  or 
those  deprived  of  T  action  with  limited  depth,  by  reason  of 
op»enings  at  the  section  of  greatest  momisnt,  sometimes  require 
reinforcement  in  the  top  as  well  as  in  the  bottom,  to  give  equal 
tensile  and  compressive  resistance. 

The  action  in  the  top  of  a  beam  reinforced  for  compression  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  column.  In  the  latter  case  the  rods  under  stress  are  prevented  from  failure  along  the  line 
of  least  resistiance  by  the  use  of  bands  or  hooping  spaced  at  the  proper  intervals.  The  longi- 
tudinal rods  of  the  column  are  placed  in  the  comers  or  where  the  bands  change  direction  and 
not  at  intermediate  points  where  bending  would  be  produced  in  the  length  of  the  band. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  that  of  compressive  reinforcement  in  beams.  Where 
only  two  rods  are  used,  inverted  U-stirrups  will  prove  most  effective  in^anchoring  the  rods 
into  the  body  of  the  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  Where  three  or  more  rods  are  required, 
this  form  of  stirrup  cannot  be  entirely  effective,  due  to  the  fact  that  bending  moment  is  produced 
in  the  straight  portion  of  stirrup  when  the  intermediate  rods  are  in  compression.  A  form  of 
stirrup  shown  in  Fig.  41  would  no  doubt  give  greater  resistance  to  compressive  stress,  though 
the  effective  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  steel  will  be  slightly  lessened.  In  important 
members  spiral  reinforcement  has  often  been  used  in  connection  with  compressive  reinforce- 
ment with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  Fig.  42. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  top  re- 
inforcement for  positive  bending  moment  should  not 
exceed  1  %  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  concrete. 

The  same  fundamental  principles  given  for  beams  re- 
inforced for  tension  only  apply  to  double  reinforced  beams. 
The  tension  in  the  concrete  is  neglected  and  the  com- 
pression in  the  concrete  is  assumed  to  follow  the  linear 
law  of  variation.    Hence  the  formulas  apply  to  working  conditions  only. 
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Let  p'  a  ratio  of  cross  section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross  section  of  beam  above  the  tensilesteel  ■■  7— *• 

ba 

S'm  "  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel. 
Other  notations  are  given  in  Fig.  43. 
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1  +  A.  (lA) 

*.(l-H*)  +  2p'„(*-^)(l-lj) 


A*  +  2p'n  (*  -  ^) 


/. J (6) 

"-^  «> 

Thefonnulas  given  for  rectangular  beams  reinforced  for  tension  only,  which  determine  the 
shear  v,  bond  stress  v^  and  web  reinforcement,  are  the  same  for  double  reinforced  beams.  In 
finding  these  values  j  may  be  assumed  to  have  an  average  value  of  0.85. 

S7a.  Formulas  for  Detennining  Percentages  of  Steel  in  Double  Reinforced 
Rectangular  Beams.  ^ — For  any  given  values  of  U  ond/i,  k  has  identically  the  same  value,  irre- 
spective of  shape  or  type  of  member.  The  formulas  given  below  are  based  on  this  fundamental 
fact.    The  value  of  k  for  all  beams  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

1 


k  = 


1  +  A 


If  the  extreme  fiber  stresses  are  not  changed  by  the  addition  of  steel  to  the  section,  it  follows 
that  the  added  tensile  and  compressive  steel  must  form  a  balanced  couple,  with  unit  stresses 
conforming  to  the  stresses  already  in  the  section. 

Let     pi  M  steel  ratio  for  the  beam  without  compressive  steel. 
Vt  ■"  steel  ratio  for  the  added  tensional  steel, 
p  -  Pi  4-  Pt. 

p'  a  steel  ratio  for  compressive  steel. 
Af  1  —  moment  of  the  beam  without  compressive  steel. 
Aft  —  moment  of  the  added  steel  couple. 
AT  -  ACi  +  Aft. 
Then 

.  v.J;l  (2) 

All  =  /.pi(l  -  |)m«  (3) 

Af z  »  Af  -  Af  1  (4) 

Afi 

P«-    .A        rf'\uj,  (5) 


/.(I  -  ^JM. 


P  «=  Pi  +  pi  (6) 

1  -  * 
^   ^  "^  ^—d'  (7) 

lUustntive  Problem. — In  a  double  reinforced  beam  the  bending  moment  is  950.000  in.-Ib.    Practical  con- 
ditions limit  the  size  of  the  beam  to  6  a  14  in.  and  d  >■  20  in.     Find  the  required  steel  percentages  for  tension 

d'        2 
and   compression.     ^  "  20  ""  ^•^^'     ^^^"  Table  3,   A;  =  0.386,   pi  -  0.008.     K  -  125.74,   when  /,  -  18,000, 

/e  =  750  and  n  «  15. 

Afi  -  (18,000)(0.008)(l  -  ^^)(14)(20)«  -  703,000  in.-lb. 

^  Taken  from  thesis  by  Robert  S.  Beard  submitted  to  University  of  Kansas  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Master's  Degree. 
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or,  Afi  may  be  obtained  from  formula  Mi  *  Khd* 

Mt  -  960.000  -  703,000  -  247.000  iQ.-lb. 

247.000 0  00272 

^  "  18,000(1  -  0.10)(14)(20)«  "  ""^^'^ 
p  -  0.008  +  0.00272  «  0.01072    • 

^  -  <0.00272)(^-1^^^)  -  0.00587 

Steel  for  compresson  A'  -  (0.00587)  (14)  (20)  -  1.644  eq.  in. 

Steel  for  tension  A.  «  (0.01072)(11)(20)  -  3.002  sq.  in. 

For  all  praotical  purposes  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  following  simple  method  of  reasoning: 
1.  To  Find  tA«  Area  A«. — The  centroid  of  compressive  area  of  the  concrete  from  the  top  of  the  beam  Is 

kd      (0.385)(20) 


3  3 

Hence,  if  cT  «  2  in.,  the  average  lever  arm  is 


-  2.57  in. 


20  -  (i±^  .  17.71  in. 

.  950.000  „„ 

^  ■  (17.71)(18.000)  "  ^-^  "**•  •"■ 
2.  To  Find  the  Area  Required  for  Compreeeive  Steel. — The  concrete  in  compression  alone  will  sustain  a  moment  of 

Ml  -  Kbdf  -  703.000  in.-lb. 

The  steel  for  compression  must  take  the  difference,  or 

950,000  -  703,000  -  247,000  in.-Ib. 
hd  -  (0.385)  (20)  -  7.70  in. 

The  extreme  fiber  stress  in  the  concrete  is  750.    At  2  in.  from  the  top  the  compressive  stress  is 

r750> 


750  -    (;^)(2)  =  554  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Heooe  A'  -  — 247,000 —  ^        ^ 

(15)(554)(18)       *-w  ■**•*"• 

The  analysis  of  the  above  problem  illustrates  that  almost  identical  results  may  be  obtained  through  simple  reason- 
ing and  is  done  to  show  the  vslue  of  adopting,  when  possible,  methods  of  calculation  which  can  be  more  thoroughly 
comprehended,  and  which  may  further  elucidste  the  principles  involved  in  the  derive tion  of  formulas. 

88.  Moments  Assumed  in  the  Design  of  Continuous  Beams  and  Slabs. — The  Joint  Com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  rules  for  computing  the  positive  and  negative  moments  in 
beams  and  slabs  continuous  over  several  supports  due  to  uniformly  distributed  loads: 

1.  For  floor  slabs,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  should  be  taken  at  -r^  for  both  dead  and 
live  loads,  where  to  represents  the  load  per  linear  unit  and  2  the  span  length. 

2.  For  beams,  the  bending  moment  at  center  and  at  support  for  interior  spans  should  be  taken  at  -r^y  and 

for  end  spans  it  should  be  taken  at  -r-r  for  center  and  interior  support,  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 

3.  In  the  ease  of  beams  and  slabs  continuous  for  two  spans  only,  with  their  ends  restrained,  the  bending 
moment  both  at  the  central  support  and  near  the  middle  of  the  span  should  be  taken  as  -r^- 

4.  At  the  ends  of  continuous  beams,  the  amount  of  negative  moment  which  will  be  developed  in  the  beam  will 
depend  on  the  condition  of  restraint  or  fixedness,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  form  of  construction  used.     In  the 

ordinary  cases  a  moment  of  —  qh^  }^  taken:  for  small  beams  running  into  heavy  columns  this  should  be  increased. 

but  not  to  exceed  -ta* 

The  above  rules  apply  to  beams  uniformly  loaded  and  do  not  apply  to  members  when  one 
span  is  considerably  longer  than  the  other. 

Since  a  concentrated  load  at  the  center  of  a  beam  or  girder  will  produce  a  moment  twice 
as  great  as  the  same  load  uniformly  distributed,  the  moment  for  such  members  continuous  over 

several  supports  may  be  taken  as  -«-  and  for  end  spans  with  ends  restrained  and  continuous 

wl* 
over  one  support,  the  moment  may  be  taken  as  -^• 

In  the  design  of  complicated  structures  there  will  often,  arise  occasion  for  a  more  accurate 
determination  of  negative  and  positive  moment  distribution,  to  insure  a  more  intelligent  pro- 
portion for  the  member. 
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SO.  Slabs. 

S9a.  Slab  Design. — Solid  reinforced  concrete. slabs  arc  designed  for  given  loads 
by  using  the  same  formulas  given  for  rectangular  beams.  A  width  of  12  in.  is  usually  employed 
in  proportioning  the  depth  d,  percentage  p,  etc.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
balancing  values  for /« and  /«.  After  the  point  is  reached  beyond  which  the  extreme  fiber  stress 
in  the  concrete  controls  in  the  design,  it  will  be  determined  that  the  small  increase  in  moment 
derived,  will  not  justify  the  cost  of  additional  steel,  which  is  added  only  for  the  purpose  of  lower- 
ing the  neutral  plane  to  prevent  exceeding  the  maximmn  working  value  assigned  to/e.  Long 
span  slabi  of  solid  concrete  are  not  only  lacking  in  economy,  but  add  to  the  cost  of  supporting 
beams,  girders,  columns  and  footings,  by  reason  of  their  dead  weight,  in  comparison  with  other 
types  of  floors  that  may  be  used.  Floors  consisting  of  concrete  joists  in  combination  with  hollow 
tile,  gypsum  or  metal  domes,  will  give  greater  economy  for  long  spans.  Joist  floors  can  be 
used  for  spans  as  great  as  40  ft.  or  more  if  conditions  demand  such  extremes. 

It  is  good  practice  not  to  exceed  23^  times  the  effective  depth  of  solid  slabs,  for  the  spacing 
of  carrying  bars. 

For  all  solid  slabs  it  is  advisable  to  use  temperature  rods  K  or  ^  in.  in  size  extending 
perpendicular  to  the  carrying  reinforcement,  to  lessen  the  chance  of  cracks  from  shrinkage  and 
temperature  stresses  as  well  as  to  form  ties  to  which  carrying  bars  can  be  wired  to  preserve  a 
given  spacing.  Roof  slabs  which  are  exposed  to  a  greater  variation  in  temperature  require 
more  attention  in  this  respect  than  floors  which  are  protected  from  the  varying  climatic 
conditions. 

The  investigation  of  shear  in  solid  slabs  is  seldom  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  heavy 
concentrated  loads,  or  loads  that  may  effect  the  section  beyond  safe  working  assumptions. 

896.  Negative  Reinforcement  in  Continuous  Slabs. — Continuous  slabs  should 
always  be  provided  with  sufficient  steel  extending  over  the  supports  to  take  negative  moment. 
Even  in  short  spans,  unsightly  cracks  in  tile  or  composition  floors,  so  often  seen  in  buildings, 
will  be  obviated  by  permitting  part  of  the  steel  to  be  bent  up  into  the  top  of  slab  over  supports, 
thereby  preventing  cracks  when  the  adjacent  panels  deflect. 

It  is  customary  practice  to  bend  up  one-half  the  bars  from  each  opposite  panel,  at  approxi- 
mately the  one-fourth  point,  which  gives  a  steel  section  for  negative  moment  equal  to  that  of  the 
positive  moment  requirements  at  the  center  of  panel.  Negative  reinforcement  should  extend 
to  the  one-third  or  one-fourth  point  depending  on  the  length  of  spans  and  the  live  loads  to  be 
supported.  The  point  to  which  steel  for  negative  moment  should  extend,  will  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  intensity  of  live  load.  The  dead  load  is  fixed,  but  the  hve  load  is  a  varying 
quantity  as  to  intensity  and  position  in  important  structures.  The  greater  the  live  load  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  for  the  negative  moment  to  approach  the  center  of  spans  under  the 
worst  condition  of  loading. 

30c.  Two-way  Reinforced .  Slabs  Supported  Along  Four  Sides. — A  series  of 
panels  reinforced  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  and  supported  along  four  bearings  should  be 
made  continuous  over  supports.  In  oblong  panels  the  greatest  length  should  not  exceed  IH 
times  the  least  width.     As  a  panel  becomes  oblong  the  proportion  of  load  carried  by  the  longer 

span  becomes  rapidly  less. 

Let  r  =  proportion  of  total  load  carried  by  shorter  span. 
I  =  length  of  longer  span  in  feet. 
b  »  breadth  of  panel  or  shorter  span  in  feet. 

Then 

r  =  X  -0-50 

0 

For  different  ratios  of  t  the  values  for  r  are  as  given  in  the  accompanying 

table.     When  a  floor  panel  is  square  and  uniformly  loaded,  one-half  the 
dead  and  live  loads  are  resisted  by  the  moments  in  each  direction. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  in  placing  reinforcement  in  such  slabs,  account 
may  well  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  bending  moment  is  greater  near  the  center  of  the  slab 


l/b 

r 

1.00 

0.50 

1.10 

0.60 

1.20 

0.70 

1.30 

0.80 

1.40 

0.90 

1.50 

1.00 
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than  near  the  edges.     For  this  purpose  two-thirds  of  the  previously  calculated  moments  may  be 
assumed  as  carried  by  the  center  half  of  the  slab  and  one-third  by  the  outside  quarters. 

The  distribution  of  loads  to  beams  along  the  four  edges  of  such  slabs  are  often  assumed  in- 
correctly by  proportioning  the  members  for  uniformly  distributed  loads.  For  more  exact 
calculations  the  distribution  of  load  may  be  expected  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates 
of  a  parabola,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
and  assume  this  variation  to  be  represented  by  a  triangle,  although  the  moment  resulting  from 
the  former  assumption  will  be  less  than  in  the  latter  case. 

For  practical  purposes  floor  panels  reinforced  in  two  directions  cannot  well  be  termed 
economical  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  panel  construction. 

40.  T-Beams. 

40a.  T-Beams  in  Floor  Construction. — In  floor  construction  T-beams  are  by  far 
the  most  generally  used  form  of  supporting  member.  The  term  T-beam  expresses  its  shape. 
In  calculating  the  strength  of  T-beams,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  floor  slab,  which  in  good 
design  must  act  as  the  compression  flange  of  the  member,  the  same  as  the  upper  flange  of  a  steel 
I-beam  must  act  when  subjected  to  bending.  To  properly  perform  its  function,  a  T-beam  must 
be  poured  simultaneously  with  the  floor  slab  and  the  stem  and  flange  securely  tied  together  by 
means  of  bent  rods,  stirrups  and  cross  reinforcement  from  the  slab.  Even  with  the  presence 
of  stirrups  and  bent  rods,  horizontal  planes  made  during  construction  are  most  undesirable. 
The  slab  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  beam. 

In  important  members  of  long  spans,  or  short  spans  designed  for  heavy  loads,  a  thin  slab 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  mechanically  bonded  to  the  stem  by  means  of  stirrups 
along  the  center  portion  between  bearings,  as  well  as  near  the  supports  where  the  stirrups  are 
designed  primarily  to  resist  diagonal  tension  for  uniform  loading.  In  special  beams  with  thin 
flanges  a  small  fillet  or  bevel  at  45  deg.  connecting  the  stem  to  the  flange  will  prove  eflfective 
in  giving  added  strength.  In  very  long  spans  other  methods  must  be  employed  to  give  the 
required  strength  in  compression. 

When  beginning  the  design  of  a  T-beam,  the  thickness  of  the  flange  is  fixed  by  the  depth  of 
slab,  but  the  distance  to  either  side  of  stem  over  which  compression  may  be  assumed  to  act  is 
arbitrarily  selected  from  the  results  of  tests,  which  have  established  within  safe  limits  the  as- 
sumptions to  be  made. 

The  action  of  a  continuous  T-beam  includes  a  complication  of  stresses,  which  in  the  main 
should  be  entirely  comprehended  by  the  designer  before  attempting  the  use  of  formulas  for 
practical  application. 

In  comparing  T-beams  with  rectangular  beams,  the  economy  of  the  former  is  obvious. 

40&.  Flange  Width  of  T-Beams. — The  following  rules  are  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  for  determining  the  flange  width : 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam. 

(6)  Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  of  the  web  shall  not  exceed  6  times  the  thickness  of  slab. 

Beams  in  which  the  T-form  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  compression  area  of  concrete 
should  preferably  have  a  width  of  flsnge  not  more  than  3  times  the  width  of  the  stem  and  a  thickness  of  Bange  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

40c.  T-Beam  Flexure  Formulas. — In  the  design  of  a  T-beam  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  two  cases;  namely,  (1)  The  neutral  axis  in  the  flange, 

and  (2)  the  neutral  axis  in  the  web.  u ^ u  L..« 

Case  /.     The  Neutral  Axis  in  the  Flange, — All  formulas  for  r!^"755»~~j5 
"moment   calculations"  which  apply  to  rectangular  beams "^^^L^ *4%5^ 

apply  to  this  case.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  ^JOitxi 

b  of  the  formulas  denotes  flange  width,  not  web  width,  and  p      olnsf ^ectjoi      strtm  otagrnm 

(the  steel  ratio)  is  ^'  not  ^  (Fig.  44).  ^o-  ^^' 

Case  II,  The  Neutral  Axis  in  the  Web, — The  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  is  commonly 
small  compared  with  that  in  the  flange  and  in  the  analysis  of  this  case  is  neglected.  The  for- 
mulas assume  a  straight  line  variation  of  stress  and  are : 
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Approximate  fonnulas  can  also  be  established.  From  the  stress  diagram  Fig.  44,  it  is 
evident  that  the  arm  of  the  resisting  couple  is  never  as  small  as  d  ~  j^  ^  and  that  the  average 
unit  compressive  stress  is  never  as  small  as  }i  /«,  except  when  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  top  of 
the  web.     Using  these  limiting  values  as  approximations  for  the  true  ones. 

M,  -  Ad,(d  -  Ht).     or     A.  -  ^,)(d^  y^t)  («) 

^-  -  A.(d  .-  HO  ^^^ 

M.  -  HfM(d  -  HO  (c) 

'^'  "  H6t(d  -  HO  ^''^. 

The  errors  involved  in  these  approximations  are  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Where  the  web  is  very  large  compared  to  the  flange,  formulas  which  take  into  acooimt  the 
compression  in  the  web  may  be  used. 

kd  -   -^ ^, +  (^ p ) ^ 

fe(faft«  -  Ht*)  -f  [(*d  -  0««  +  H(M  -  0)16^ 

'  "  i  (2*d  -  0&  +  {kd-  0«6' 

yd  "  d  —  z 

^'        A^d 

2ilfA;d 

^^  "  ((2ifcd  -  OW  +  (*d  -  0*6'J>d 

Formula  (1)  gives  the  balancing  ratio  k  when  the  limiting  stresses  /«  and  /e  are  known.  For- 
mula (3)  gives  the  ratio  k  for  any  steel  percentage  when  t  and  d  are  known.  It  will  be  a  simple 
operation  to  find  j  after  z  is  obtained  from  Formula  (4),  if  A;  is  known,  otherwise  j  should  be 
obtained  from  Formula  (6). 

For  ordinary  cases  the  tensile  stress  in  the  steel  will  control,  and  hence  M,  should  be  used 

in  Formula  (10).     In  special  cases  Me  will  be  the  governing  factor. 
t 
When  -^  '^  K  the  neutral  axis  will  be  at  the  junction  of  web  and  flange.     When  k  is  less 

than  -y  Case  /  applies,  and  when  greater  than  y  Case  //  appltes.     For  any  combination  of 

assigned  values  for/.,  /« and  n,  it  will  be  useful  to  obtain  the  ^'neutraF'  ratio  k  from  Formula  (1). 
This  value  of  k  being  known,  it  can  at  once  be  determined  whether  Mt  or  Me  controls  for  any 
other  value  of  k.  In  such  a  case  3f .  will  control  when  any  other  ratio  k  is  less  than  the  neutral 
k,  and  Afe  will  control  when  any  other  k  is  greater  than  the  neutral  k. 
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C»leul&tioDfl  for  T-beama  mftj  be  greatly  simidified  by  lefening  to  Diagnune  4,  S,  6  and  7, 

p.  166.    With  the  ratioe  jUid 

p  known,  the  position  of  the 

neutml    axis    can    be    readily 

found  in  IKagrama  4  and  6  and 

the  values  of  j  in  Diagrams  6 

and   7.    These  diagrams  also. 

determine  at  onee  whether  Case 

/  or  Case  //  applies  for  ^ven 

conditions. 

The  approximate  Formula 

(a)  wiU  be  useful  to  find  the 

steel  area  A.  after  the  moment 

is  found  and  unit  value  for/, 

selected. 

40d.     Shoaling 

StresSM. — He    determination 

of  shearing  stresses  in  T-besms 

is  fundamentally  the  same  as 

pven  for   rectangular  beams. 
V 

In  the  formula  v  =  rry  b'  is  the 

width  of  the  stem.     In  the  or-  L 

dinary  T-beam  design  the  flange  ' 

affords  greater  strength  than  is  :  ^ 

required  to  balance  Uie  toiaile  '  * 

stress,  hence  the  first  considera-  |  ~ 

tion  should  be  to  obt^  a  sec-  I 

tioQ  that  will  give  a  sufficient  ! 

sectional  area    of    concrete  to 

resist  shearing  stresses  and  to  ! 

allow  a  suitable  width  of  stem  | 

for  the  proper  spacing  of  the  ! 

longitudinal  reinforcement.  i^ 

The    stirrups    and    bent  rods  • 

should  ext«nd  up  U>  within  IK 
or  2  in.  from  the  top  surface,  to 
insure  a  thorough  mechanical 
means  of  bonding  the  slab  and 
stem  together.  As  in  the  case  of 
rectangular  beams,  approximate 
resulla  for  shear  and  bond  may 
be  obtained  by  assuming  J  =  %. 
Vie.  Width  of 
Stem  and  Daptti. — In  order  for 
s  beam  of  T-form  to  transmit 
stress  from  web  to  flange,  the 
width  of  stem  in  proportion  to 
depth  should  be  chosen  with 
care.  It  is  considered  good  de- 
aign  to  have  a  width  of  web 
equal  to  one-third  to  one-half 
the  depth  of  beam.    I^rge  beams  willusuallyrequireagreaternumberof  tension  rods,  which  will 
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control  the  width  of  stem  to  no  little  extent.    The  depth  of  T-beama  is  often  limited  on  account 

'of  head  room  in  buildings 
and  frequently  in  ex- 
treme cases  this  depth 
may  be  as  little  as  Hs^h 
or  Hoth  of  the  span 
length.  The  design  of 
such  'beams  must  be 
given  special  considera- 
tion, to  develop  rigidity 
and  consistency  in  the 
strength  of  all  contribut- 
ing elements. 

40/.  Design 
of  a  Continttdtts  T-beam 
at  the  Supports. — Figs. 
45  and  46  illustrate  the 
curve  for  negative  mo- 
ment, the  maximum 
being  over  the  center  line 
of  interior  supports  and 
decreases  rather  ab- 
ruptly from  this  point. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  this 
maximum  point  of  nega- 
tive moment  is  reached 
when  the  spans  adjacent 
are  fully  loaded,  produc- 
ing bending  in  these 
members  and  con- 
sequently a  pull  in  the 
top  over  the  support. 
This  tensile  stress  should 
have  a  counter  balancing 
resistance  in  the  bottom, 
and  hence  the  compres- 
sion in  the  bottom  is 
equal  in  intensity  to  the 
corresponding  negative 
moment  in  the  top.  A 
T-beam  becomes  a  rec- 
tangular section  at  the 
supports  on  account  of 
the  reverse  condition  of 
bending,  which  changes 
from  positive  to  negative 
at  the  zero  point  of  in- 
flection and  varies  in 
intensity  to  a  maximum 
at  the  interior  supports. 
The  method  of  de- 
sign clearly  involves 
principles  which  govern 

the  design  of  double-reinforced  rectangular  sections  with  the  exception  that  the  tensile  and 

compressive  stresses  are  reversed. 
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Negative  moment  at  the  center  line  of  an  interior  support  is  generally  greater  than  the 

corresponding  stress  at  or  near  the  center  of  span  length,  but  with  the  presence  of  large  columns 

or  wide  beams  forming  the  supports,  this  negative  bending  is  reduced  appreciably  at  the  face 

of  bearings,  which  fact  may  be  recognized  in  arriving  at  the  proper  proportion  of  stress  for 

compression. 

wl*  wl* 

By  reason  of  the  general  use  of  formulas  Af  =  ^  and  Af  =  To"  ^^^^  ^^*^  maximum  positive 

and  negative  moments  in  continuous  beams,  one-half  the  steel  required  for  positive  stress  from 
each  adjoining  member  is  usually  bent  up  into  the  top  over  supports.  This  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered entirely  applicable  to  the  design  of  practical  structures,  when  the  consecutive  spans  are 
the  same  or  nearly  so,  provided  the  compressive  stress  at  or  near  the  supports  is  proportioned  for 
the  same  maximum  assumed  moment.  When  it  is  found  advisable  to  reduce  the  compressive 
stress,  this  puipose  may  be  accomplished  either  by  adding  a  haunch  to  increase  the  effective 
depth  and  size  of  the  section,  or  by  the  addition  of  compressive  steel  with  effective  anchorage;  or 
by  the  use  of  the  two  niethods  in  combination.  For  architectural  reasons,  beam  haunches  are 
often  undesirable  in  hotels,  apartments,  office  buildings  and  such  structures,  and  for  tlfis  reason 
occasion  will  often  arise  when  additional  strength  for  compression  must  be  provided  by  adding 
compressive  steel  or  by  increasing  the  width  or  depth  of  the  entire  beam  section  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity. 

The  bending  up  of  steel  bars  at  angles  of  30  to  45  deg.  to  resist  negative  stresses  is  a  ques- 
tion of  importance.  The  points  at  which  bends  are  made  should  be  governed  by  the  intensity 
of  positive  moment  at  the  section.  Figs.  45  and  46  show  the  maximum  positive  moment  curve 
for  an  interior  span  when  the  member  in  question  has  its  full  live  load  with  adjacent  members 
not  loaded.  In  this  case,  where  the  specified  live  load  is  275  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  positive  moment 
approaches  the  supports.  Diagram  8  shows  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  points  at  which  bends 
may  be  made  in  continuous  beams. 

Bond  stress  along  the  horizontal  tension  rods  in  the  top  of  continuous  beams  should  be 
investigated.  Formulas  for  tension  rods  at  the  ends  of  simply  supported  beams  may  be  em- 
ployed. These  rods  should  extend  to  about  the  one-fourth  point  when  small  live  loads  are 
required  and  to  the  one-third  point  for  heavy  live  loads. 

To  determine  the  maximum  negative  moment  for  continuous  beams  the  formula  M  »  -r^ 

is  generally  recommended,  but  unfortunately  is  employed  by  many  engineers  more  to  determine 
the  sectional  area  of  steel  in  tension,  than  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  sufficient  section  for 
compression  at  the  supports.  It  may  be  stated  with  more  or  less  authority  that  the  majority 
of  designers  neglect  entirely  the  compressive  stresses  at  the  interior  supports  of  continuous 
beams,  which  is  a  practice  not  to  be  recognized  as  commensurate  with  good  design. 

41.  Comparing  Accurate  Moment  Distribution  in  Continuous  Beams  with  Ordinary  As- 
sumptions.— For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  arriving  at  the  moments  in  beams  and  slabs  of 
reinforced  concrete  structures,  it  is  now  almost  a  universal  practice  to  assume  for  members 

wl* 
continuous  over  two  supports,  M  =  -j^,  and  for  members  continuous  over  one  support,  or  for 

end  spans,  Af  =>  — .  A  practical  illustration  showing  the  relationship  between  the  assumed  con- 
ditions and  the  more  accurate  theory  for  determining  the  true  moment  distribution  in  continuous 
beams  or  slabs,  should  be  a  question  of  great  significance  to  the  designer.  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  .positive  and  negative  bending  are  vital  considerations  in  the  design  of  any 
continuous  member,  particularly  when  subject  to  heavy  live  loads,  which  influence  to  a 
marked  degree  the  point  of  inflection  or  change  from  positive  to  negative  bending. 

In  practice  the  true  theorem  of  continuous  moments  cannot  well  be  applied  literally  on 
account  of  practical  complications  that  result  in  the  arrangement  of  reinforcement,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  positive  moment  in  a  continuous  member  is  usually  much  less  than  the 
greatest  negative  moment.  Literal  adherence  would  require  considerably  more  reinforcement 
over  the  supports  than  would  be  necessary  at  the  center  between  supports.  The  disadvantages 
are  quite  obvious  to  the  engineer  accustomed  to  seeing  his  designs  executed  in  the  field.    Again 

10 
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few  building  ordinances,  if  any,  would  permit  of  strict  adherence  to  the  exact  theorem  of  mo- 
ments, due  no  doubt  to  the  variation  in  results  from  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  established 

formulas  jM^  jtt  and  -r^-'     ^^  ™^y  ^^  understood  frgm  these  standard  moment  assumptions 

that  the  general  practice  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  more  complex  methods  of  calculating  moments, 
is  not  desirable  in  the  solution  of  ordinary  problems  of  design.  However,  this  understanding 
should  not  prove  the  medium  for  evading  the  fundamental  principles  of  continuity,  so  essential 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  designer.  A  thorough  understanding  of  continuous  moments  will  not 
only  familiarize  the  engineer  with  the  maximum  moment  conditions  resulting  from  the  most 
unfavorable  position  of  live  loads,  but  will  render  a  more  intelligent  and  precise  interpretation 
of  the  standard  moment  formulas  established  by  practice. 

niustratiTe  Problem. — The  examples  ehown  in  Figs.  46  and  46  are  selected  from  a  number  of  beam  ealoulationa 
of  a  large  structure  completed  in  1018.  The  coefficients  i^ven  in  the  accompanying  table  are  by  Winkler  and  give 
the  results  of  computations  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  in  the  simplest  form,  from  the  ordinates  of  the  maxi- 
mum moment  line  for  continuous  beams.-  Beams  B\  continue  for  a  large  number  of  consecutive  spans.  The 
coefficients  selected  are  for  continuous  beams  of  four  spans.  The  IcMuling  required  for  maximum  live  load  moments. 
Fig.  45,  shows  that  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  obtained  for  interior  spans  by  loading  alternate  apans,  and 
the  maximum  negative  moment  by  loading  the  spans  adjacent  to  the  reaction  in  question.  The  moment  lines 
are  plotted  from  moment  values  in  table  for  each  point  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  span.     For  comparative  purposes 

moment  values  for  -r^  and  -to  ai'e  given  near  maximum  moment  values  obtained  from  coefficients. 

It  will  bo  interesting  to  note  that  for  interior  spans  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  1,098,500  in.-lb.  whereas 

M  «  -T^  »  1,381,000  in.-lb.     Keeping  this  latter  moment  value  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  negative 

moment  at  the  first  interior  column  face  is  1,300,000  in.-lb.  and  at  the  second  column,  M  '»  1.130,000  in.-lb.,  which 
compsres  favorably  with  the  moment  value  usually  sssumed.  In  the  design  of  beams  projected  below,  the  tension 
rods  for  negative  moment  were  not  extended  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  negative  curve,  for  the  reason  that 

the  sectional  area  of  steel  at  the  center  of  span  was  proportioned  for  -To  a^^d  not  for  the  true  moment  which  is  about 

21  %  lees.  This  additional  steel  area  reduces  the  unit  stress  in  the  steel  and  the  deformation  in  the  concrete  in 
compression,  which  in  combination  serve  to  reduce  the  negative  moment  produced. 

For  the  end  span  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  1,529,000  in.-lb.,  but  M  —  -j^  —  1,658,000  in.-lb.     The 

difference  here  is  not  so  appreciable. 

Fig.  46  includes  the  same  members  as  shown  in  Fig^45  with  the  exception  thst  a  cantilever  beam  is  required 
for  expansion  joint.  This  cantilever  beam  changes  the  condition  of  moments  in  the  adjacent  span,  as  shown  in 
moment  disgram. 

A  dose  study  of  these  examples  will  reveal  many  interesting  stress  conditions  in  continuous  beams,  and  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relationship  between  the  ordinary  moment  sssumptions  and  the  more  accurate 
distribution  of  stress.  An  intimste  knowledge  of  this  relationship  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  any  designer, 
and  though  ^ot  recommended  for  every  day  use,  the  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  fundamentally  essential 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  ususl  moment  assumptions. 

42.  Designing  Tables  and  Diagrams  for  Beams  and  Slabs. — It  seems  appropriate  here 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  tables  and  diagrams  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  BO,  since  the  tabulation  of  values  in  advance  will  minimize  the  time  consumed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  designs.  The  measure  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  development  of  a  design,  is  a  most 
essential  factor  in  the  determination  of  an  engineer's  worth  and  should  not  be  subordinated  to 
other  conditions  having  a  lesser  value. 

The  engineer  will  often  find  it  advantageous  to  adopt  approximate  formulas,  and  although 
the  results  obtained  may  vary  slightly  from  those  derived  by  the  use  of  the  more  exact 
formulas  recommended,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divergence  of  practical  conditions 
from  the  assumptions  used  in  the  formulas,  does  not  justify  too  high  a  degree  of  mathematical 
precision  in  the  design  of  practical  structures,  unless  the  particular  problem  in  question 
demands  such  attention.  The  degree  to  which  approximate  formulas  may  be  used  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  knowledge,  training,  initiative  and  experience  of  the  engineer,  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  more  accurate  computations  for  shorter  and  simpler 
methods  based  on  a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  embodied  in  theoretical 
design. 

The  number  of  designing  tables  and  diagrams  given  on  subsequent  pages  are  necessarily 
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limited  on  account  of  the  space  allotted  to  this  subject.  The  engineer  will  find  it  helpful  to 
prepare  other  tables  of  a  similar  character. 

In  explaining  the  solutions  to  problems,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  advocate  or  recommend 
the  use  of  any  particular  combination  of  working  stresses  for  f,  and  /«.  Building  ordinances  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  show  a  great  lack  of  consistency  in  the  working  stresses 
assumed  for  steel  and  concrete,  which  indicates  that  the  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  at  this 
time  preclude  the  immediate  possibility  of  standardizing  unit  stresses  to  the  entire  approval  of 
all  sections  concerned.  The  working  values  for/,  and/c,  now  being  used,  vary  from  500  to  800 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  even  higher  stresses  for  concrete  are  employed.  The 
unit  working  stresses  in  the  steel  vary  from  16,000  to  -20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  depending  on 
whether  the  steel  is  soft  or  hard  grade.  The  many  structures  erected,  judging  from  all  avail- 
able information,  have  given  a  like  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  would 
hardly  be  consistent  to  condemn  one  practice  or  the  other  without  some  conclusive  evidence 
that  would  prove  the  custom  to  be  a  detriment  to  public  safety  and  interests. 

niastrative  Problems. — The  use  of  designing  tables  and  diagrams  can  be  explained  to  a  greater  advantage  by 
giving  the  solutions  of  typical  designing  problems. 

Design  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  to  span  30  ft.  Total  uniformly  distributed  load  is  1000  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 
Beam  is  simply  supported.    /•  »=  18.000,  /«  —  750,  n  =  15,  »i  =  40. 

^       wl^        (1000)(30)«(12)        ,,.nn^.      » 

Af  —  -^  «" Q =  1,350,000  in. -lb. 

o  o 

From  Table  3,  for  n  ■»  15,  /.  «  18,000,  and  /«  =  750 

k  -  0.385.    3  -  0.872,     p  =  0.00801,     K  =  125.74. 
„         M  ..,       1,350,000      ,^__ 

/C-^-,  orM«--y25.74-'^^'^^°- 

Assuming  &  —  15  in.,  then  d  «  2Q^i  in.  or  say  27  in. 

A,  »  (0.00801)(15)(27)  -  3.24  sq.  in. 

We  will  select  three  "Hr^^'  &Q<1  two  1-in.  rounds  with  total  section  of  3.38  sq.  in. 

15.000  ._.. 

B   =! «a    42  lb 

(15)(7/8)(27) 

When  9  »  42,  provision  for  shear  is  unnecessary  but  for  practical  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  use,  say  three  }^-in. 
stirrups  at  9  in.  and  two  at  12  in.  c.  to  c.  at  each  end.  All  the  tension  steel  is  not  needed  near  the  supports  so  if 
the  two  1-in.  rounds  are  bent  up  at  45  deg.  beginning  at  a  point  2  ft.  C  in.  from  the  supports,  a  better  design  will 
result.     Three  H-in.  rounds  remain  in  the  bottom  to  develop  the  safe  bond  stress. 

Bond  stress  m  =  ^^^25)Ih)J27)  '  ^^  ^^-  ^^  ^'  '°- 

Bond  stress  is  witiiin  safe  limits  and  will  not  require  special  snchorage. 

The  values  K  and  p  may  be  found  from  Disgram  2  where  n  a  15.  Find  the  intersection  of /«  —  18,000  and 
curve  /e  «  750,  and  follow  this  point  horizontally  to  the  left  or  right  hand  margin  where  K  »  126.  Then  follow 
the  intersection  point  to  lower  margin  where  p  =  0.0081.  The  accuracy  of  these  readings  is  sufficient  for  any 
purpose  of  design. 

Diofframa  I  and  2. — These  diagrams  are  very  useful  to  find  the  relationship  between  any  values  for  p,  /«,  /«, 
and  K  for  any  rectangular  beam  or  solid  concrete  slab.  For  example  (Diagram  2),  if  steel  percentage  p  »  0.0072 
and  the  limiting  steel  stress  is  16,000,  the  concrete  stress  ft  is  found  to  be  625.  If  fe  —  600  and  p  «  0.008,  /«  is 
found  to  be  about  14,300. 

For  any  rectangular  beam  of  given  section  and  reinforcement  the  safe  load  per  linear  foot  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  means  of  these  diagrams.  Assume  the  steel  percentage  in  the  above  problem  to  be  p  «  0.007.  The 
same  limiting  values  for  /«.'/•  and  n  prevail.  Begin  at  lower  margin  of  I>iagram  2  at  0.7%  and  follow  vertically 
to  intersection  with  /•  «  18,000.    From  this  intersection  follow  to  left  or  right  margin  where  K  =■  110  is  found. 

M  -  Kbd^  =  (110)(15)(27)2  =   1.202,800  in.-lb.   -  ^ 
8.V  (8)(1,202,800)         _._  ,.  ,.      .^ 

Table  2.— Find  the  safe  moment  per  12-in.  width  for  a  6-in.  solid  slab  with  p  »  0.006,  d  «  5  in.,  /«  «  20,000, 
fc  -■  SOOt  n  a-  15.     Slab  is  freely  supported. 

p  -  0.006,     k  -  0.344,     ;  -  0.885. 

W«  =  -%,  or  M  =  bd*pfj  =  (12)  (5)2(0.006)  (20,000) (0.885) 

M  -  31,860  in.-lb. 
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Table  3. — This  table  gives  the  values  for  k^  ;',  p  and  K  for  balanced  working  stresses  in  rectangular  beams  and 
slabs,  when  /•  is  14.000.  16.000.  18,000  or  20,000,  for  various  working  stresses  for  /«. 

TcUile*  4'  and  5. — These  tables  are  for  designing  end  estimating  purposes.  The  area  Aa  per  12-in.  width  and 
net  weight  of  steel  per  square  foot  are  given  for  various  spacings  of  merchantable  bar  siseii,  which  may  be  more 
readily  obtained  than  odd  sises. 

Tablea  6,  7  and  8. — These  slab  tables  have  been  prepared  for  balanced  steel  and  concrete  stresses  when  n  — 
IS.  Any  thickness  of  slab  from  3  to  10  in.  and  the  reinforcen^ent  required  may  be  obtained  immediately  for 
any  given  superimposed  load  per  square  foot.     The  distance  from  center  of  reinforcement  to  bottom  surface  is  1 

in.  in  all  oases  and  if  a  greater  distance  is  required  than  this,  ^4   or  }4  ^^-  m*y  be  added  without  effecting  the 

vol* 

effective  depth  d  and  table  values  may  be  adapted  accordingly.    All  tables  are  prepared  for  M  >-  ry  ^^^  ^^y 

tol*  tol* 

be  adapted  to  j^  and  -g-  as  per  instructions  given  in  tables. 

Find  thickness  of  alab  and  reinforcement  required  for  a  12-ft.  span  when  the  superimposed  load  is  160  lb.  per 
sq.  ft. 

M  -  ^,/.  -  16.000,/e  =  650,  a  -  16 

In  Table  6  find  column  for  12-ft.  span  and  follow  down  to  the  140  and  then  to  left  where  a  6-in.  slab  is  given,  re- 
quiring H-in.  rounds,  6  in.  c.  to  c,  or  a  selection  of  other  bar  sises  with  spacings  ss  shown. 

If  the  same  example  is  assumed  when  Af  «  j^,  follow  instructions  given  in  Table  6.     A  6H-i°-  B^ib  with  At 

»  0.508  has  a  superimposed  load  value  of  189  lb.  for  a  12-ft.  span.    The  dead  load  of  this  slab  is  82  lb. 

(189  +  S2){H)  "  226  -  82  a  144  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed  load. 

TabU  9. — It  is  often  necessary  to  retain  the  same  thickness  of  slab  for  spans  that  vary  within  reasonable  limits. 
This  table  gives  the  safe  moment  in  inch  pounds  for  slab  thicknesses  varying  from  4  to  8H  in-  with  various 
steel  percentages,  for  three  combinations  of  allowable  unit  stresses,  assuming  n  i-  15. 

For  example,  a  6-in.  slab  may  be  selected  for  moments  varying  from  20,070  to  33,510  in.-Ib.,  when  /««»  16,000 
and  fe  -  650,  or  from  25,090  to  41,240  in.-lb.  in  case  f,  -  20,000  and  fe  -  800.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
as  the  steel  reaches  its  limit  of  safe  working  stress  for  any  individual  slab  thickness,  the  increase  in  moment  beyond 
this  point  is  not  very  appreciable. 

TiMbU  10. — This  table  is  for  estimating  purposes,  and  may  also  be  employed  to  find  the  weight  per  linear  foot 
of  any  beam  siae  given.    The  instructions  in  table  are  sell-explanatory. 

Diagram  3. — The  preparation  of  reinforced  concrete  shop  drawings  may  be  graelty  facilitated  by  the  use  of  this 
diagram  to  finct  the  length  of  any  bend  which  represents  the  hypothenuse  of  any  triangle,'  when  the  length  of  two 
known  sides  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  diagram  applies  when  bends  sre  made  at  30  deg.,  45  deg.  or 
any  other  angle. 

For  example,  it  iB  required  to  find  the  length  of  straight  portion  between  the  bends  of  a  rod,  when  the  vertical 
diBtaoce  center  to  center  of  rod  is  30  in.  and  the  horiaontal  distance  center  to  center  of  bends  is  33  in.  First  find 
the  designation  30  at  the  right  hand  margin  and  follow  this  line  to  the  left  until  the  vertical  line  from  33  on  the  lower 
margin  intersects,  then  follow  this  point  of  intersection  parallel  to  the  neercst  circular  line  to  the  lower  margin  where 

44H  in*  i*  read. 

Diaorama  4, 5,  6  and  7. — Such  disgrams  are  very  usef\il  in  lessening  the  time  consumed  in  the  design  of  T-beams. 

t  t  t 

When  -r  and  p  are  known,  either  h  or  j  may  be  found  directly.     With  any  given  ratios  for  -j  and  p,  or  -j  and  fc, 

it  can  at  once  be  determined  whether  the  neutral  axis  is  in  the  flange  or  in  the  web. 

Design  the  center  cross  section  of  a  fully  continuous  beam  of  20-ft.  span  to  sustain  a  total  load  of  1500  lb.  per 
lin.  ft.  /•  "  16,000,  /•  a  650,  n  ■>  15.  Maximum  shear  allowable  v  ««  120.  The  slab  heving  been  previously  de- 
signed, c  ■-  5  in. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  design  of  a  T-beam  is  to  provide  a  sufiScient  section  for  shearing  stresses  and  a 
width  such  that  the  bars  can  be  properly  spaced.     The  sectional  area  required  for  shear  is 

^.       (1600)(10)      ,.,^      . 

J.  .  (JS00K20).  (^2)  .  600.000  in,.lb. 

143 
If  effective  depth  d  »  16  in.,  then  b'  «  -^  »  9  in. 

Now  the  approximate  Qteel  area  Aa  mav  be  obtained  to  find  if  the  width  b'  >»  9  in.  is  wide  enough  for  the 

number  of  bars  to  be  used. 

600,000  «_ 

^'  "  (0.87)(16)(16,000)  "  ^^  '^'  '**• 

TbiB  area  will  require  say  three  H'in.  rounds  straight  in  the  bottom  and  one  H-io-  round  and  one  1-in.  round  bent 
in  the  top  plane,  or  a  total  of  2.71  sq.  in. 

Assuming  three  diameters  as  the  minimum  distance  center  to  center  of  the  K-i"-  i'<xls  in  the  bottom,  and  a  clear 
distance  of  IH  in.  from  the  sides,  the  minimum  width  b'  is  8^  in.  Hence  with  the  rods  placed  in  two  planes,  the 
width  9  in.  found  above  ia  satisfactory.  The  effective  depth  d  a  10  in.  will  be  measured  from  the  top  surface  of 
slab  or  beam  to  the  center  between  the  two  planra  of  rods  in  the  bottom. 
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Now  ~j  ^  TZ  ^  0.313.     ABBuming  a  width  of  flange  on  either  side  of  beam  face  equal  to  4  times  5  or  30  in. 

whioh  ie  within  the  sUowable  limit,  the  total  width  6  ■■  49  in.    The  approximate  percentage  of  steel  is 

2  71 
p  -   ..i\A^.  -  0.00345 


(49)(16) 

With  these  values  for  p  and  - ,  Diagram  6  determines  at  once  that  the  neutral  plane  is  in  the  flange,  hence  Case  I 

d 

applies  (see  Art.  40c). 


K  - 


At 

bd* 


600.000 


48 


(49)(16)« 
Fk-om  Diagram  2  when  J?  ■■  48  and  /•  -  16,000,  p  is  found  to  be  0.0033. 

At  "  (0.0033)(49)(16)  -  2.59  sq.  in. 

The  bar  sises  selected  above  are  sufficient  and  may  be  used.  Since  p  «•  0.0033  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  concrete 
stress  IS  low,  or  from  Diagram  2  not  quite  4001b.  per  sq.  in.  In  this  particular  member  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  investigate  the  oompressivG  stress  in  concrete  for  positive  moment  unless  the  percentage  p  exceeded  0.00709 
(Table  3).  which  is  the  controlling  vrlue  for  p  when  /•  =  16,000,  /•  *  650  end  n  •-  15. 

Diagram  8. — To  locate  the  points  at  which  bends  may  be  made  in  the  bottom  reinf  oroement  of  simple  and 
continuous  beams,  consumes  no  little  time,  if  a  diagram  showing  these  relationships  is  not  available.     To  illustrate, 

assume  a  continuous  beam  has  been  designed  for  M  —  -jx  ^"^^  reinforced  with  three  f^-in.  rounds  straight  in  the 

bottom  and  two  1-in.  rounds  to  be  bent.  It  is  desired  to  find  the  points  at  which  rods  may  be  bent.  The  total 
area  of  straight  and  bent  rods  ia  2.89  sq.  in.  One  1-in.  round  bent  rod  represents  27  %  of  the  total,  and  two  1-in. 
rounds  54%  of  the  total  area.  To  find  the  point  where  one  1-in.  round  or  27%  of  the  ateel  may  be  bent  up  and 
leave  sufficient  area  for  positive  moment,  trace  horiaontally  from  the  27%  point  at  the  right  margin  to  the  curve 

M  -«  -jn  '^^  ^^"^  votieally  to  the  lower  margin  where  0.285/  is  read.     By  reading  in  the  same  manner  two  1-in. 

rounds  or  54  %  of  the  sted  may  be  bent  up  at  0.20/. 

Table  1. — Areas,  Perimeters  and  Weights  of  Rods 


Round  rods 

Square  rods 

8ise 

Area 
(square 
inches) 

Perimeter 

Weight  per 

Area 
(square 
inches) 

Perimeter 

Weight  per 

(inches) 

(inches) 

foot  (pounds) 

(inches) 

foot  (pounds) 

K 

0.0491 

0.7854 

0.167 

0.0625 

1.00 

0.212 

»« 

0.0767 

0.9817 

0.261 

0.0977 

1.25 

0.333 

H 

0.1104 

1.1781 

0.375 

0.1406 

1.50 

0.478 

He 

0.1603 

1.3744  . 

0.511 

0.1914 

1.75 

0.651 

M 

0.1963 

1.5708 

0.667 

0.2500 

2.00 

0.850 

Hs 

0.2485 

1.7671 

0.845 

0.3164 

2.25 

1,076 

H 

0.3068 

1.9635 

1.043 

0.3906 

2.50 

1.328 

»He 

0.3712 

'  2.1598 

1.262 

0.4727 

2.75 

1.608 

H 

0.4418 

2.3562 

1.502 

0.5625 

3.00 

1.913 

>Jie 

0.5185 

2.5525 

1.763 

0.6602 

3.25 

2.245 

H 

0.6013 

2.7489 

2.044 

0.7656 

3.50 

2.603 

»>ie 

0.6903 

2.9452 

2.347 

0.8789 

3.75 

2.989 

1 

0.7854 

3.1416 

2.670 

1.0000 

4.00 

3.400 

He 

0.8866 

3.3379 

3.014 

1.1289 

4.25 

3.838 

H 

0.9940 

3.5343 

3.379 

1.2656 

4.50 

4.303 

He 

1.1075 

3.7306 

3.766 

1.4102 

4.75 

4.795 

H 

1.2272 

3.9270 

4.173 

1.5625 

5.00 

5.312 

He 

1.3530 

4.1233 

4.600 

1.7227 

5.25 

5.857 

H 

1.4849 

4.3197 

5.049 

1.8906 

5.50 

6.428 

He 

1.6230 

4.5160 

5.518 

2.0664 

5.75 

7.026 

H 

1.7671 

4.7124 

6.008 

2.2500 

6.00 

7.650 

He 

1.9175 

4.9087 

6.520 

2.4414 

6.25 

8.301 

H 

2.0739 

5.1051 

7.051 

2.6406 

6.50 

8.978 

»He 

2.2365 

5.3014 

7.604 

2.8477 

6.76 

9.682 

H 

2.4053 

5.4978 

8.178 

3.0625 

7.00 

10.410 

*Hs 

2.5802 

5.6941 

8.773 

3.2852 

7.25 

11.170 

H 

2.7612 

5.8905 

9.388 

3.5156 

7.50 

11.950 

>He 

2.9483 

6.0868 

10.020 

3.7539 

7.75 

12.760 

2 

3.1416 

6.2832 

10.680 

4.0000 

8.00 

13.600 
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Table  2.-Values  op  k  and  j  for  Rectangular  Beams  and  Slabs 

k  -  \/2pn  4-  ipn)*  ^  pn  >  -  1  -  H* 


1 

p 

n  — 

12 

n  a 

15 

P 

n 

-  12 

n  - 

>  15 

k 

J 

k 

• 

3 

k 

* 

k 

■ 

3 

0.0010 

0.145 

0.952 

0.158 

0.947 

0.0068 

0.330 

0.890 

0.360 

0.880 

0  0012 

0.155 

0.948 

0.109 

0.944 

0.0070 

0.334 

0.889 

0.365 

0.878 

0.0014 

0.166 

0.045 

0.181 

0.940 

0.0072 

0..338 

0.887 

0.369 

0.877 

0.0016 

0.177 

0.941 

0.192 

0.936 

0.0074 

0.342 

0.886 

0.372 

0.876 

0.0018 

0.186 

0.038 

0.202 

0.933 

0.0076 

0.345 

0.885 

0.376 

0.875 

0.0020 

0.196 

0.935 

0.217 

0.928 

0.0078 

0.349 

0.884 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0022 

0.2Ci 

0.9.32 

0.222 

0.926 

0.0080 

0.353 

0.882 

0.384 

0.872 

0.0024 

0.212 

0.929 

0.231 

0.923 

0.0082 

0.356 

0.881 

0.387 

0.871 

0.0020 

0.220 

0.927 

0.240 

0.920 

0.0084 

0.360 

0.880 

0.390 

0.870 

0.0028 

0.227 

0.924 

0.248 

0.917 

0.0086 

0.363 

0.879   , 

0.394 

0.869 

0.0030 

0.235 

0.922 

0.258 

0.914 

0.0088 

0.366 

0.878 

0.398 

0.867 

0.0032 

0.241 

0.920 

0.263 

0.912 

0.0090 

0.370 

0.877 

0.402 

0.866 

0.0034 

0.248 

0.917 

0.271 

0.910 

0.0092 

0.373 

0.876 

0.405 

0.866 

0.0036 

0.254 

0.915 

0.277 

0.908 

0.00Q4 

0.376 

0.875 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0038 

0.260 

0.913 

0.284 

0.905 

0.0096 

0.379 

0.874 

0.411 

0.863 

0.0040 

0.266 

0.911 

0.292 

0.903 

0.0098 

0.381 

0.873 

0.414 

0.862 

.    0.0042 

0.270 

0.910 

0.297 

0.901 

0.0100 

0.385 

0.872 

0.418 

0.861 

0.0044 

0.276 

0.908 

0..303 

0.899 

0.0102 

0.387 

0.871 

0.420 

0.860 

0.0046 

0.281 

0.906 

0.309 

0.897 

0.0104 

0.391 

0.870 

0.423 

0.859 

0.0048 

0.286 

0.904 

0.315 

0.895 

0.0106 

0.394 

0.869 

0.426 

0.858 

0.0050 

0.291 

0.903 

0.320 

0.803 

0.0108 

0.396 

0.868 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0052 

0.205 

0.901 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0110 

0.398 

0.867 

0.432 

0.856 

0.0054 

0.300 

0.900 

0.329 

0.891 

0.0112 

0.402 

0.866 

0.434 

0.855 

0.0050 

0.304 

0.899 

0.333 

0.880 

0.0114 

0.404 

0.865 

0.437 

0.854 

0.0058 

0.309 

0.897 

0.337 

0.888 

0.0116 

0.407 

0.864 

0.440 

0.853 

0.0060 

0.314 

0.895 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0118 

0.410 

0.863 

0.443 

0.852 

0.0062 

0.317 

0.894 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0120 

0.412 

0.863 

0.446 

0.851 

0.0004 

0.322 

0.893 

0.352 

0.883 

0.0122 

0.415 

0.862 

0.448 

0.851 

0.0066 

0.325  . 

0.892 

0.356 

0.881 

0.0124 

0.417 

0.861 

0.451 

0.860 

p  = 


H 


Table  3. — Use  for  Rectangular  Beams  and  Slabs 

1 


/*//' 


tc 


nfe 


-I 


K 


PJ»3  0r  -2" 


Ratio  of  Moduli     n  »  12 

/. 

A> 

k 

J 

1 

1         ^ 

1 

K              /. 

500 

X; 

P 

K 

500 

0.300 

0.900 

0.00536 

67.54 

0.250 

0.917 

0.00347 

67.30 

650 

0.320 

0.893 

0.00630 

78.58 

550 

0.268 

0.911 

0.00410 

67.19 

600 

0.340 

0.887 

0.00728 

90.48 

600 

0.286 

0.906 

0.00476 

77.66 

14,000 

650 

0.358 

0.881 

0.00831 

102.46 

18.000 

6.50 

0.302 

0.809 

0.00546 

88.36 

700 

0.375 

0.875 

0.00937 

114.78 

700 

0.318 

0.894 

0.00619 

99.55 

750 

0.391 

0.870 

0.01048 

127.69 

750 

0.333 

0.889 

0.00694 

111.11 

800 

0.407 

0.864 

0.01162 

140.62 

800 

0.348 

0.884 

0.00773 

123.00 

500 

0.273 

0.909 

0.00426 

61.98 

600 

0.231 

0.923 

0.00289 

53.26 

550 

0.292 

0.903 

0.00502 

72.50 

550 

0.248 

0.917 

0.00341 

62.60 

600 

0.31t) 

0.897 

0.00582 

83.49 

600 

0.265 

0.912 

0.00397 

72.50 

16,000 

650 

0..328 

0.891 

0.00666 

94.88 

20,000 

650 

0.281 

0.907 

0.00456 

82.67 

700 

0.344 

0.886 

0.007.53 

106.66  i 

700 

0.206 

0.901 

0.00518 

93.31 

750 

0..3(50 

0.880 

0.00844 

118.79  1 

750 

0.310 

0.897 

0.00582 

104.. 36 

800 

0.375 

0.875 

0.00938 

131.25  1 

800 

0.324 

0.892 

e. 00649 

115.60 

liatio  0 

f  Moduli      n  =  15 

500 

0.349 

0.884 

0.00623 

77.06 

500 

0.294 

0.90 

0.00409 

66.32 

550 

0..371 

0.870 

0.00728 

89.36 

550 

0.314 

0.895 

0.00480 

77.38 

600 

0.391 

0.870 

0.008;i9 

102.08 

600 

0.333 

0.889 

0.00556 

88.90 

14,000 

650 

0.411 

0.863 

0.00953 

115.17 

18,000 

650 

0.351 

0.883 

0.00634 

100.82 

700 

0.429 

0.857 

0.01071 

128.56 

700 

0.368 

0.877 

0.00716 

113.12 

750 

0.440 

0.852 

0.01193 

142.22 

750 

0.385 

0.872 

0.00801 

125.74 

800 

0.462 

0.846 

0.01319 

156.26 

800 

0.400 

0.867 

0.00889 

138.67 

500 

0.319 

0.894 

0.00499 

71.30 

500 

0.273 

0.909 

0.00341 

61.98 

550 

0.340 

0.887 

0.00585 

82.94 

550 

0.292 

0.903 

0.00402 

72.51 

000 

0.360 

0.880 

0.00680 

95.04 

600 

0.310 

0.897 

0.00460r 

83.47 

16.000 

050 

0.379 

0.874 

0.00769 

107.65 

20,000 

050 

0.323 

0.891 

0.00533 

94.89 

700 

0.396 

0.868 

0.00867 

120.37 

700 

0.344 

0.885 

0.00603 

106.57 

7.50 

0.413 

0.862 

0.00968 

1.33.51 

750 

0.360 

0.880 

0.00675 

118.80 

800 

0.429 

0.857 

0.01071 

146.87 

800 

0.375 

0.875 

0.00750 

131.25 
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Table  9. — Strength  of  Solid  Slabs 

For  Various  Percentages  of  Steel  when  (/.  =  16,000,  /c  =  650),  (/.  =  18,000,  /.  =  750)  and 

(/.  -  20,000,  /e  -  800)    ^ 
Ratio  n  —  15 

Above  heavy  line  M,  controls.    Below  heavy  line  Me  controls. 


Reinforcement 

Seot'l 

area 

A. 

(12  in. 

wide) 

Moment  (inch-pounds)            | 

Slab 

thiek- 

DeM 

Effect- 
ive 
depth 

(inches) 

.2 

• 

P 

Jb 

J 

/•  -  16.000 

/.  -  18.000 

/•  »  20.000 

(inehes) 

(inehes) 

Round 

Square 

s 

/•  -       650 

/.  -        750 

/.  -        800 

n  -  15 

n  -  15 

n  -  15 

(Centers) 

(Centers) 

1 

4 

3 

/  H-iOH 
Ih-  6 

H-  7H 

0.22 

86 

0.0061 

0.346 

0.885 

9.350 

10,510 

11,600 

4 

3 

/H-10 

H-7 

0.24 

36 

0.0067 

0.358 

0.881 

iai50 

11.420 

12,000 

4 

3 

/H-6H 
iH-12 

0.25 

36 

0.0060 

0.363 

0.879 

10.560 

11.860 

13,100 

4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 

I  H-  4« 
/H-8 

IH-4H 

/H-6H 
I  H-liH 
/H-6 

I  H-ioH 
/  H-  6H 
I  H-lOH 

0.26 
0.28 
0.20 

36 
36 
36 

0.0072 
0.0078 
0.0081 

0.360 
0.'380 
0.385 

0.877 
0.873 
0.872 

10.050 

12,310 
13.200 

13,680 

11.660 
11.780 

14,330 
14.500 

• 

13.600 

4 

3 

/  H-  6H. 
IH-9H 

0.31 

36 

0.0086 

0.394 

0.809 

12.020 

13.870 

14.700 ' 

4 

3 

/H-  7 

\H-4 

/H-6 
^  H-  8H 

0.34 

36 

0.0004 

0.407 

0.864 

12.340 

14,240 

15.100 

4H 

3H 

/H-9 

/  H-  6H 
I  H-UH 

0.26 

42 

0.0062 

0.348 

0.884 

12.870 

14.480 

16,000 

4H 

3H 

/H-  8H 
l«-4H 

/H-6 
I  H-ioH 

0.28 

42 

0.0067 

0.358 

0.881 

13.810 

15.540 

17,270 

4M 

3H 

/  H-  8 
l«-  4M 

/  H-  6H 

I  H-iOH 

0.29 

42 

0.0060 

0.363 

0.879 

14.270 

16.060 

17,840 

4H 
4H 

3H 
3H 

/  H-  7H 

l«-4>i 

/H-7 
\H-4 

/H-5H 
I  H-  9H 
/H-  5 
iH-8H 

0.31 
0.84 

42 
42 

0.0074 
0.0081 

0.372 
0.385 

0.876 
0.8Z2 

15.210 

17,110 

10,010 

16.040 

18,510 

10,740 

IH 

8H 

I  H-10 

/  H-  4H 
IH-8H 

0.36 

42 

« 

0.0066 

0.394 

0.869 

16,360 

18,870 

20.130 

4H 

3H 

/H-6 
1h-9H 

/H-4H 
IH-  7H 

0.39 

42 

0.0093 

0.406 

0.865 

16.780 

10,360 

20,650 

6 

/H-10 
IH-5H 

H-7 

0.24 

48 

0.0050 

0.320 

0.893 

13,720 

15.430 

17,150 

• 

5 

IH-6H 

/  H-12 
^H-6H 

0.25 

48 

0.0052 

0.324 

0.892 

14.*270 

16.060 

17.840 

6 

/  H-9 

IH-  5 

/  H-ilH 
I  H-  6H 

0.26 

48 

0.0054 

0.329 

0.891 

14.830 

16.680 

18.530 

5 

/H-  8H 
\H-4H 

/  H-lOH 
I  H-6 

0.28 

48 

0.0058 

0.337 

0.888 

15.010 

17,000 

10.800 

S 

/H-8 
\  H-  4H 

/  H-lOH 
IH-6H 

0.29 

48 

0.0060 

0.344 

0.885 

16,430 

18,480 

20,53& 

5 

f  H-  7H 
Ih-4H 

/  M-  9H 
I  H-  5H 

0.31 

48 

0.0065 

0.354 

0.882 

17.500 

10,600 

21,870 

5 

/H-7 

\H-4 

/  H-  8H 
\H-  8 

0.34 

48 

0.0071 

0.367 

0.878 

19,100 

21,400 

23,880 

5 
5 

/  H-  W 
\H-io 
/H-6 
IH-9H 

/H-  8H 
I  H-  4H 
t  H-  7H 
t  H-  4>i 

0.36 
0.39 

48 
48 

0.0075 
0.0081 

0.374 
0.385 

0.875 
0.872 

20.160 

22,680 

25,200 

20.060 

24,170 

25,780 

5 

/H-6H 

I  H-  8H 

/H-7 
IH-  11 

0.43 

48 

0.0090 

0.402 

0.866 

21.720 

25,060 

26,740 
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Tablb  9. — iConHnued) 


SUb 

thiok- 

neu 

(indiea) 


5H 

5H 
5H 
6H 
«H 
6H 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

m 

6H 
6H 
6H 

en 


Effect- 
ive 
depth 
(inehee) 


Reinforoement 
Gnohes) 


Round 


Square 


4H 
4H 
4H 
4H 
4H 
4H 
4>< 
4>i 
4M 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

fiH 
5H 
6H 


(Centers) 
H-6 

H-8 

H-4H 

H-7H 

H'7 
H-4 

H-10 
H-  6 

H-8H 
H-  6 

H'SH 

H-8 

H-4H 
M-7H 

H-4H 
H-7 
H-4 
H-6H 

H-  6 

H-6H 
«-8H 
H-6 

H-7H 
H-4H 
H-7 

H-8 

H-  7H 
H-4« 
H-  7o. 
H-4c, 

H-6H 
H-lO 
M-6 
H-9H 

H'SH 
H-  6 
H-7H 


(Centera) 
H-llH 

H-6H 

H-IOH 
H-6 

H-W 
H- W 
H-5H 
H-  8H 
H-5 
H-8H 

«-4« 

H-7H 

H-4>i 

H-7 

H-11 

H-6H 

H-lO 

H-lOH 
H-6 

H-iOH 

H-5H 

H-»H 

H-  6H 

H-8H 

H-6 

H-8H 

H-4H 

H-7H 

H-4K 

H-7 

H-ll 

H-6H 

H-iO 

H-  6H 
H-9 

H-lOH 
H-5H 
H-OH 
H-  6H 
H-  8H 
H-5 

H-8H 
H-4H 

H-7H 

H-4H 

H-7 

H-li 

H-6H 

H-lO 


Seet'l 

^-N 

area 

.S 

A. 

• 

p 

(12  in. 

wide) 

2 

, 

0.26 

54 

0.0048 

0.28 

64 

0.0052 

0.29 

64 

0.0054 

0.31 

54 

0.0057 

0.34 

54 

0.0063 

0.36 

54 

0.0067 

0.39 

54 

0.0072 

0.43 

54 

0.0060 

0.47 

54 

0.0087 

0.28 

60 

0.0047 

0.29 

60 

0.0048 

0.31 

60 

0.0052 

0.84 

60 

0.0057 

0.36 

60 

0.0060 

0.39 

60 

0.0065 

0.43 

60 

0.0072 

0.47 

60 

0.0078 

0.62 

60 

0.0087 

0.29 

66 

0.0044 

0.31 

66 

0.0047 

0.34 

66 

0.0052 

0.36 

66 

0.0055 

0.39 

66 

0.0059 

0.43 

66 

0.0065 

0.47 

66 

0.0071 

0.315 
0.324 
0.320 
0.335 
0.350 
0.358 
0.369 
0.884 
0.306 

0.312 
0.815 
0.324 
0.335 
0.844 
0.354 
0.360 


0.896 


0.303 


0.312 


0.324 


0.381 


0.340 


0.354 


0.367 


Moment  (inch-pounds) 


/•  -  16.000  /.  -  18,000 


A  -       650 
n  -  15 


0.895 


0.892 


0.891 


0.889 


0.884 


0.881 


0.877 


0.872 


0.868 


0.896 


0.895 


0.892 


0.889 


0.885 


0.882 


0.877 


0.880  0.873 


0.868 


0.899 


0.806 


0.892 


0.890 


0.887 


0.882 


0.878 


16,750 
17,980 
18,600 
19,840 
21,640 
22,840 


24.630 


26.450 


27,160 


20,070 
20,760 
22,120 
24,180 
25,490 
27,520 


80.170 


32,350 
33,510 


22.940 


24,440 
26,690 
28,200 
8a440 


33,370 


36.310 


n  I 


750 
15 


/.  -  20,0( 

/e  -       8( 

n  -  15 


18,850 

2a940 

2a280 

22.480 

20,980 

23,260 

22,320 

24.800 

24,860 

27,050 

26,690 

28.540 

27.700 

30,780 

80,370 

32.550 

31,820 

22,580 
23,360 
24.890 
27,200 
28,670 
80,060 
33,940 
36,980 


38.670 

25.810 
27,600 
8a020 
81,720 
34,250 
37,550 
40.850 


33.410 

25.000 
25,960 
27.650 
30.230 
31.860 
34.400 
37,710 


39.810 
41.240 

28.680 
30.550 
33.360 
35,240 
38.050 
41,720 
45.390 
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Tablb  9. — (CorUinued) 


Slab 

Effect- 

thick- 

ive 

ness 

depth 

(inches) 

(inches) 

Reinforcement 
(inches) 


Round 


8 


6H 

5>i 

6>i 

5>i 

6H 

5>i 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7H 

6W 

7H 

6H 

7M 

6H 

7M 

6H 

7H 

6H 

7H 

6H 

7H 

6H 

7H 

6H 

7H 

6H 

7H 

6H 

Square 


Sect'l 

1 

area 

A, 

OB 

p 

& 

3 

(12  in. 

•*• 

wide) 

io 

Moment  (inch-pounds) 


/.  -  le.OOOl/.  =  18.000/.  =20,00C 
/e  =        650,/,  =        750  /r  =       800 


n  -  16 


Centers) 

H-  4>^ 
«~  7 
H-4 

H-  7H 

H-  4H 

H-7 

H-4 

H-6H 
H-6 

H-8H 

H-7H 
H-4H 

H-7 
H-  4 
H-  ^H 

H-S 
H-  6 
H-  7H 

H-  7 

H-4 

H-  6H 
M-IO 
H-  6 

H-8H 
H-  6 
H-  7H 
H-  4H 
H-  7 
H-4 
H-  6H 
H-  5H 
H-8 

H-  6 
H-7H 
H-6H 
H-  8H 

>i-  6H 
H-io 


(Centers) 

/  H-  6H 
I  H-  9 

0.52 

(  H-  5 
^H-8 

0.59 

/  H-  4M 

^H-  7 

0.67 

I  H-  9H 
I  H-  5H 

0.31 

/  H-  8H 
IH-  6 

0.34 

/  H-  8M 
I  H-  4H 

0.36 

/  H-  7H 
^  H-  4H 

0.39 

/H-7 
^H-n 

0.43 

iH-6H 
iH-io 

0.47 

/  H-  5H 
lH-9 

0.52 

/  H-  6 
Ui-8 

0.59 

/  H-  4H 

IH-  7 

0.67 

/  H-  4 
IH-6K 

0.74 

/  H-  8H 
iH-  5 

0.34 

/H-8K 
I  H-  4H 

0.36 

/  H-  7H 
I  H-  4K 

0.39 

j  H-  7 
lH-11 

0.43 

/  H-  6H 
IH-IO 

0.47 

/  H-  6^i 
^H-  9 

0.52 

/H-  5 

W^-8 

0.59 

/  H-  4H 
1h-  7 

0.67 

/H-  4 
1  H-  6H 

0.74 

/  H-  5H 
I  H-  8 

0.85 

^  H-  8>i 
I  H-  4K 

0.36 

66 
66 
66 


0.0079 
0  0089 
0.0102 


72  0.0043 


72,0.0047 


72  0  0050 


72  0 .0054 


72  0.0060 


I 


0.382 
0.400 
0.418 


0  873 
0  867 
0  861 


0.300  0.900 


0.312 


0  320  0  893 


0  329 


0  344 


72  0.0065  0  354 


72 


0.0072 


72  0  .0082 


72 


72 


78 


0.0093 


0.0103 


0.369 


0.891 


0.885 


0.882 


0.877 


0.387  0.871 


0.406 


0.421 


0.865 


0.860 


0.0044  0.303  0.899 


78  0.0046  0.309  0.897 


78 


0.00500.320  0.893 


78  0 .0055 


78 


78 


0.0060 


0.0067 


78  0.0076 


78  0.0086 


78 


78 


84 


0.0095 


0.0109 


0.331 


0.344 


0.358 


0.376 


0.394 


0.409 


0.430 


0  0043  0.300 


0.890 


0.885 


0.881 


0.876 


0.869 


0  864 


0.857 


0  900 


39,340 
40.900 
42,460 

26,784 


0.896       29,240 


30.860 


33,360 


36.530 


39,800 


43.780 


47,330 


49,310 


50,830 


31,790 


33.580 


36.220 


39,800 


43,260 


47,640 


53.690 


56,420 
58,230 
60,720 

36,290 


n  «  15 


n  «=  15 


44.940 


47.190 
48.990 

30,120 
32,900 
34,720 
37,630 
41J00 
44.770 
49,250 
54.600 
56,890 
58,650 

36.760 
37,780 
40.750 
44,780 
48.670 
63.600 
00,400 


65,100 
67,190 
70.0(K) 

40,820 


48,420 
60.360 
52.260 

33,480 
36.660 
38.680 
41,700 
46,670 
49.740 
64.720 


58,260 
60,690 
62,660 

39,740 
41.080 
45,270 
49,760 
64,070 
69.660 


66,720 
69,440 
71,660 
74,730 

46.360 
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Table  9. — {Continued) 


Slab 

Effect- 

thick- 

ive 

ness 

depth 

(inches) 

(inches) 

Reinforcement 
(inches) 


Round 


Square 


Sect'l 

area 

A. 

(12  in. 

wide) 


«  I 


Moment  (inch-pounds) 


/•  -  16,000 
St  -  660 
n  -  15 


/.  -  18,000 

/«  -       750 

n  -  15 


/.  "  20.000 

/«  -       800 
n  »  15 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8H 
8>i 

8>^ 
8>i 
8H 
8>i 

8>.; 

8>2 

8>i 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

m 

7H 
7>i 
7H 
7>i 
7H 
7>i 
7H 
7>i 


Centers) 

H-  6>i 
H-  6 

?^-  7 

^^-  6H 
Va-  8 
^1-  5 
^i-  7K 

K-  8H 


H- 
?»- 

58- 

Vi- 


6c. 
9>^ 

8}^a 
5 

7?4 

4H 

7 

4 

OK 

5H 

8 
5 

m 

8J^ 
7n 


(Centers) 

H-  7^i 
«-  4^ 
H-7 
56-11 
>i-  OH 
^6-10 

H-  55i 

H-  5 

H-  4H 
H-  7 

H-4 

5^-  5H 

5i-  8 

M-  754c. 
%-  4>4 
>^-  7 
58-11 
M-  OH 
5^-10 

5^-9 
H-  6 
^^-  8 
H-  4>i 
H-  7 
H-4 

H'  6H 

5^-  5>i 
5i-  8 
58-  5H 
54-  7>4 


0.39 

84 

0.0046 

0.43 

84 

0.0051 

0.47 

84 

0.0056 

0.52 

84 

0.0062 

0.59 

84 

0.0070 

0  67 

84 

0.0080 

0.74 

84 

0.0088 

0.85 

84 

0  0101 

0.39 

90 

0.0043 

0.43 

90 

0.0048 

0.47 

90 

0.0052 

0.52 

90 

0.0058 

0.50 

90 

0.0060 

0.67 

90 

0.0074 

0.74 

90 

0.0082 

0.85 

90 

0.0094 

0.92 

90 

0.0102 

0.300 


0.322 


0.333 


0.348 


0.365 


0  384 


0.398 


0.419 


0.300 


0.315 


0.897 


0.893 


0.889 


0.884 


0.878 


0.872 


0.867 


0.800 


0.900 


0.895 


0.324  0.892 


0.337 


0.356  0.881 


0.372 
0.387 
0.407 


0.876 
0.871 
0.864 


39.180 


43.010 


46.800 


51,480 


58,020 


63.990 


65,940 


68.860 


42.120 


46,180 


50,310 


0 .888   55,410 


62,370 


70,430 


73,950 


77,140 


70.240 


44,080 
48.380 
52,650 
57,920 
65,270 
73.610 


76,000 
79,460 

47,390 
51.950 
66.600 
62.340 
70.170 
79.230 


85.320 


89,010 


91,430 


48,980 
53,760 
58,500 
64.350 
72.620 


78,760 
81,160 
84.750 

52,660 
57,730 
62.890 
69,260 
77,970 
88,040 


91,010 
94,040 
97,620 
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Table  10 


■ 

Cubio  feet  in  one  linear  foot  of  beam  when  beam  widths  are  as  foOows: 

Depth 

(iDohes) 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

8               ( 

0.3. 

3          0.44 

0.50 

0*56 

0.61 

0.67 

0.72 

0.78 

0.83 

0.89 

9               ( 

9.3J 

3          0.50 

0.56 

0.62 

0.69 

0.75 

0.81 

0.88 

0.94 

1.00 

10               ( 

9.4. 

2          0.56 

0  62 

0.69 

0.76 

0.83 

0.90 

0.97 

1.04 

1.11 

11               ( 

0.4< 

B          0.61 

0.69 

0.76 

0.84 

0.92 

0.99 

1.07 

1.16 

1.22 

12                1 

[).5( 

a          0.67 

0.75 

0.83 

0,92 

1.00 

1.08 

1.17 

1.25 

1.84 

13                ( 

0  5- 

1          0.72 

0.81 

0.90 

0.99 

1.08 

1.17 

1.26 

1.36 

1.45 

14                ( 

[).5I 

3          0.78 

0.88 

0.97 

1.07 

1.17 

1.26 

1.36 

1.46 

1.56 

15                ( 

}.6; 

3          0.83 

0.94 

1.04 

1.15 

1.25 

1.36 

1.46 

1.56 

1.67 

16                ( 

}.6' 

7          0.89 

1.00 

1.11 

1.22 

1.33 

1.45 

1.56 

1.67 

1.78 

17                ( 

}.7. 

L          0.04 

1.06 

1.18 

1.30 

1.42 

1.54 

1.65 

1.77 

1.89 

18                ( 

).7J 

5          1.00 

1.12 

1.25 

1.38 

1.50 

1.62 

1.75 

1.88 

2.00 

10                < 

J. 71 

)          1.06 

1.19 

1.32 

1.45 

1.58 

1.72 

1.85 

1.98 

2.11 

20               ( 

).8; 

3          1.11 

1.25 

1.39 

1.53 

1.67 

1.81 

1.94 

2.08 

2.22 

21 

■  •  • 

1.17 

1.31 

1.46 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.04 

2.19 

2.34 

22 

»  •  • 

1.22 

1.37 

1.53 

1.68 

1.83 

1.99 

2.14 

2.29 

2.44 

23 

I   ■  ■ 

1.28 

1.44 

1.60 

1.76 

1.92 

2.08 

2.24 

2.40 

2.56 

24 

1  •  • 

1.33 

1.50 

1.67 

1.83 

2.00 

2.17 

2.33 

2.50 

2.67 

25 

1  •  ■ 

1.39 

1.56 

1.74 

1.91 

2.08 

2.26 

2.43 

2.60 

2.78 

26 

1  •  ■ 

1.44 

1.62 

1.80 

1.99 

2.16 

2.35 

2.53 

2.71. 

2.80 

27 

1  •  • 

1.50 

1.69 

1.87 

2.06 

2.25 

2.44 

2.62 

2.81 

3.00 

28 

1  •  ■ 

1.55 

1.75 

1.94 

2.14 

2.33 

2.53 

2.72 

2.92 

3.11 

29 

•  ■  I 

1.61 

-  1.81 

2.01 

2.22 

2.42 

2.62 

2.82 

3.02 

3.22 

30 

•    •    i 

1.67 

1.87 

2.08 

2.29 

2.50 

2.71 

2.92 

3.12 

3.84 

31 

•    •    1 

1.72 

1.94 

2.15 

2.37 

2.58 

2.m 

3.01 

3.23 

3.44 

32 

•    ■    4 

1.78 

2.00 

2.22 

2.44 

2.67 

2.89 

3.11 

3.33 

3.56 

NoTB.-^For  oonorete  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  convert  cu.  ft.  in  table  into  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  by  adding  half  of 
itself  to  any  given  quantity  and  shifting  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right. 
ExAMPLB. — Beam  10  X  18  in.  »  1.25  cu.  ft.  per.  lin.  ft. 

1.25  +  (H  X  1.25)  -  1.88  -  188  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 
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Diagram  8. 
Use  to  Locate  Points  for  Bending  Reinforcement. 
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43.  Reinforced  Concrete  Stairs.^ — Reinforced  concrete  on  account  of  its  fireproof ness 
permanency  and  adaptability,  has  become  a  very  common  material  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  stairs  and  platforms,  and  has  superseded  to  no  little  extent  the  use  of  steel  and  iron  in  stair 
construction  in  many  types  of  buildings. 

The  most  essential  requirement  of  a  stairway,  with  the  exception  of  strength,  is  fireproof- 
ness,  which  w^ill  insure  a  safe  and  uninterrupted  exit  in  the  event  of  fire.  Stairway  shafts 
should  be  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions  or  walls  having  fire  underwriters'  labeled  automatic 
firedoor  entrances. 

Stairways  are  usually  designed  with  short  straight  flights,  with  one  or  two  intermediate 
platforms.  Long  uninterrupted  flights  without  platforms  from  one  floor  to  that  of  another 
are  objectionable  and  seldom  employed. 

43a.  Design. — The  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  stairway  embodies  the  sim- 
plest form  of  non-continuous  solid  slab  construction  with  span  equal  to  the  horizontal  distance 
center  to  center  of  supports.  The  stairway  consists  simply  of  a  solid  slab  with  risers  and  treads 
formed  upon  its  uppor  surface.  The  span  of  the  slab  usually  includes  the  stairway  slab  and  a 
platform  between  the  supports.  The  stresses  in  the  latter  type  of  stairway  slabs  are  more  or 
less  indeterminate,  although  the  usual  practice  of  computing  such  irregular  ones  as  freely  sup- 
ported members,  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  every  known  instance. 

The  design  of  stairways  often  presents  awkward  problems  of  arrangement.  The  beginning 
of  the  stainvay  slab  usually  rests  upon  a  beam  girder  or  special  member  at  the  floor  level,  and 
the  first  platform  is  often  supported  by  an  intermediate  spandrel  beam  or  brick  wall  in  case  of  a 
wall  bearing  building.  When  a  platform  occurs  on  the  interior  of  a  building  (Figs.  47  A  and  47  B), 
specially,  devised  rod  hangers  are  usually  provided,  suspending  the  edge  of  platform  from  a 
beam  at  the  floor  above.  Such  hangers  should  be  encased  preferably  in  concrete  and  concealed 
in  partitions  when  the  same  enclose  the  stairway  (see  Figs.  47  A  and  47  B),  Occasionally  it 
is  required  to  design  a  stairway  of  unusual  span  without  the  opportunity  of  providing  inter- 
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mediate  supports.  In  this  case  inclined  concrete  stringers  or  beams  following  the  rake  of  the 
stairway  and  supporting  one  or  both  sides,  as  conditions  may  dictate,  are  employed  to  lessen 
the  span  of  stair  slab. 

When  a  winding  stairway  consists  of  three  stair  slabs  and  two  platforms,  the  intermediate 
stair  slab  is  often  supported  directly  by  the  two  platforms  (see  Figs.  48  A  and  48  B).     In  this 


S^eL 


1-  3'i*A3-9,rK  ^g^ 


^ 


J^ 


Section  EE* 


Fig.  47A. 

case  the  upperand  lower  stair  and  platform  slabs  in  combination  are  designed  to  support  the 
concentrated  load  of  intermediate  stair  slab,  in  addition  to  their  own  dead  and  live  loads. 

Stairways  are  usually  designed  for  a  superimposed  live  load  of  from  40  to  100  lb.  per  hori- 
zontal square  foot,  depending  upon  the  character  of  scr\'ice  desired.  Theatres  and  public 
gathering  places  demand  greater  attention  to  the  live  loads  assumed  than  stairways  in  office 
buildings,  hotels,  warehouses,  etc.,  where  frequent  congestion  is  a  remote  possibility. 
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4S6.  Constniction  and  Details. — Stairways  are  prererably  poured  at  the  same 
time  as  the  supporting  membeis.  If  constructetl  after  the  floors  have  been  completed,  it  has 
often  proved  better  eonatruction  to  install  the  reinforcement,  properly  spaced,  with  ends  of  bars 


Fio.  47fl. 

projecting  a  sufficient  distance  into  the  supporting  members  at  floon,  prior  to  the  pouring  of 
floors,  otherwise  dowels  at  specified  iotervaJs  should  be  inserted  long  enough  to  provide  suitable 
laps  for  stair  rods  when  placed.  In  addition  to  dowels,  rabbets  sliuuld  be  formed  by  means  of  & 
wood  strip  secured  to  the  side  of  beam  form,  to  form  a  support  for  the  future  stair  skb. 

Hie  method  employed  to  finish  the  tread  or  nin  of  a  stairway  is  of  considerable  importance 
when  considering  durability  and  safety.    The  finish  of  tread,  being  subjected  to  the  severest 
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we&r,  should  be  treated  nith  one  of  the  recogiuEcd  chemical  or  metallic  surface  or  inters]  floor 
h&rdenera  or  else  safety  treads  of  Bome  desirable  make  should  be  employed  to  render  the  stair- 
way pennanent  and  safe  (see  Fig.  49). 


Frrst  to  Second  Floor 


Hie  rim  of  a  atur  represents  the  distance  from  the  top  of  one  step  to  the  top  of  the  aext 
and  the  run  the  horisontal  distance  from  the  face  of  one  riser  to  the  face  of  the  next.     The  cus- 
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tomary  rise  employed  varies  from  6!^  to  7^  in.  and  the  run  from  lOH  to  11  in.  A  rise  greater 
than  7^  is  objectionable  and  results  in  making  a  stairway  too  steep  for  comfort  and  safety 
(see  Hg.  60). 

At  the  upper  juncture  of  risers  and  treads,  sharp  or  angular  corners  should  be  avoided  in 
the  case  of  cement  finish.     Rounded  noaiogs  of  cement  are  more  deurable  in  the  absence  of 


Fra.  4S. 

metallic  treads,  marble,  etc.     When  cement  finishes  are  used,  the  same  should  be  applied  soon 
after  the  stair  is  poured  (see  Fig.  61). 

TTic  railing  most  commonly  used  consiHta  of  a  2-in,  gas  pipe  rail  with  stanchions  at  proper 
intervals  to  insure  rigidity.  The  stom^hions  are  usually  secured  in  pockets  provided  by  wood 
plugs  placed  prior  to  pouring  of  concrete,  or  by  means  of  expansion  bolts. 


Fia.  so.  Fifl.  51. 

Concrete  railings  are  oft«n  used  where  open  railings  are  undesirable.  This  form  of  railing 
consists  of  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  3  to  4  in.  thick  with  provision  for  a  wood  hand  rail  secured 
to  the  top.  The  band  rail  should  be  placed  on  an  average  of  about  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  tread 
on  a  line  vertical  with  the  face  of  riser. 


WOODEH  GIRDERS 
B;  Henry  D.  DeweU 

The  loads  coming  upon  the  girders  of  a  floor  S3^tem  consist  of  the  loads  delivered  by 
the  floor  joists,  plus  the  weight  of  the  girders  themselves,  plus  any  loads  coming  directly 
upon  the  girder,  as  distinguished  from  loads  transmitted  by  the  jolata.  Girders  often  carry 
partition  loads  directly. 

In  office  buildings,  dwelling  bouses,  and  certain  areas  of  other  buildings,  exclusive  of 
warehouses  and  storage  buildings,  where  crowds  of  people  cannot  congregate,  the  live  load 
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coming  upon  the  ginlers  ia  reduced  in  intensity.    The  reduction  factor  is  specified  in  building 
ordinances,  and  is  usually  taken  as  20  %. 

Hoiisontal  shear  at  theendsof  girders  often  governs  the  girder  section,  as  in  the  caae  of  short 
spans  with  heavy  loading,  and  this  stress  should -always  be  checked. 

The  end  connections  of  girdera  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  end 
coDnections  of  joists,  as  the  girders  of  a  building,  together  with  the  poets,  usuaUy 
form  the  Stiffening  frame  of  the  building  against  lateral  forces.  Particular  att«n- 
tion  alao  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  design  of  the  support  of  wooden  girders,  as 
failure  of  a  girder  would  mean  the  probable  collapse  of  at  least  a  whole  floor  bay.  B  u  i  i  t  -  u  p 
Wooden  girden,  even  if  continuous  over  two  spans,  are  generally  computed  Sjf"  **'•'' 
as  simple  beams. 

Hie  detail  of  end  connection  of  girders  will  depend  on  the  type  of  building.  If  such  building 
is  of  mill  construction  with  heavy  masonry  walls,  the  wall  ends  of  girders  should  be  encased 
in  wall  boxes,  the  inner  end  connections  designed  to  fdlow  the  girders  to  fall,  in  case  of  fire, 
without  pulling  the  columns  with  them.     In  other  types  of  buildings,  as  the  mill  type,  stiff 

rigid    connections    of   girders   to 
I   poets  may  be  desirable. 

44.  Girders  of  Solid  Section. 
—The  section  of  wooden  girders 
composed  of  solid  sticks  of  Limber 
are  to  be    designed    exactly    as 


Pia.  SS.— Buih-ap  (iider— type  (2). 


9  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 


iking,  as 


a  top  of 


treated  under  "Wooden  Beams." 

4S.  Bnllt-up  Wooden'  Girders. — Built-up  wooden  girden 
lowing  types: 

(1)  Girders  constructed  of  planking,  set  side  by  side,  the  width  of  plank  vertical,  as  in 
Fig.  52. 

(2)  Girdera  construoted  of  two  or  more  timbers  set  on  top  of  one  another,  but  not  fastened 
together,  as  in  Fig.  63. 

(3)  Girders  constructed  of  two  or  more  timbers  set  oi 
one  another,  and  diagonally  sheathed  with  boards  o 
in  ^.  54. 

(4)  Girders  constructed  of  two  or  more  timbers  set  o 
one  another,  and  effectively  fastened  together  by  means  of  hard 
wood  or  metal  keys  or  pins,  combined  with  bolting,  as  in  Fig,  55. 

Type  (1). — A  girder,  or  beam,  of  this  type,  if  all  planking  ex- 
tends the  full  length  of  girder,  is  of  full  nominal  thickness,  and  is 
well  spiked  and  bolted  together.     It  is  generally  given  credit  for 

being  somewhat  stronger  than  a  girder  or  beam  of  solid  section  of  Fto.  64. — Built-up  firdei — type 
the  same  dimensions,  since  the  planking  is  assumed  to  be  better  '^^' 

seasoned  and  freer  from  defects,  particularly  checks,  than  the 

larger  solid  timber.  A  construction  of  this  type  is  often  observed  in  small  buildings  where 
planks  are  more  easily  obtained  than  heavy  timbers,  and  where  the  solid  section  construction 
might  incur  purchase  of  additional  material  by  the  contractor. 
^  Insufficient  spiking,  lack  of  proper  bolting,  probability  of  planking 
~H  under-running  in  thickness,  thus  giving  an  actual  size  of  finished 
■— I  beam  leas  than  the  solid  section,  posslbihty  of  some  planks  being 
■^  spUced,  and  the  probability  of  upper  surface  of  girder  being 
D — i.e.,  one  plank  projecting  higher  than  another,  giving 
a  bearings  for  the  joists — are  practical  reasons  for  always 
advocating  the  beam  of  solid  section.  Incidentally,  no  building 
ordinance  gives  the  built-up  girder  any  advantage  in  strength. 
Solid  sections  should  be  insist«d  upon  for  important  lieains.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  this 
type  (rf  built-up  girder,  provide  two  bolts  at  each  end,  and  pairs  of  bolts  at  intervals  of  2  ft. 
along  the  length  of  beam,  the  sise  of  bolts  to  be  not  less  than  ^  in.,  and  preferably  ^  in. 
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Type  (2). — TJiis  type  of  girder  should  never  be  used.  The  strength  of  the  combined 
ection  is  prcictically  no  more  than  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  component  sticks,  each 
stick  acting  as  a  separate  beam.  Even  if  such  a  girder  should  be  constructed  of  planking,  well 
spiked  together,  the  above  statement  of  resulting  strength  would  hold,  as  the  nailing  would  be 
insufficient  to  prevent  one  plank  from  slipping  on  another. 

Type  (3). — In  this  type  of  built-up  girder,  as  in  the  following  type,  the  object  of  all  con- 
nections between  the  component  sticks  (usually  two)  is  to  prevent  relative  motion  along  the 
plane  of  contact.  If  this  condition  of  no-slip  could  be  attained,  the  compound  girder  would 
have  the  strength  of  a  single  stick  of  timber  of  the  same  outside  total  dimensions.  Type  (3) 
is  considerably  less  efficient  than  Type  (4),  both  as  regards  ultimate  strength  and  deflection 
under  load.  The  diagonal  sheathing  is  spiked  to  the  timbers,  and  the  sheathing  should  be  at 
45  deg.  with  the  length  of  girder. 

Tests  made  by  Edgar  Kidwell  (see Trans.  Am.  Soc.  MiningEngineers,  1897,  vol.  27) showed 
an  efficiency  of  approximately  70%.,  based  on  the  ultimate  strength,  as  compared  to  a  beam  of 
solid  section,  while  the  efficiency  factor  based  on  deflection  was  about  50%. 

The  sheathing  for  such  girders  should  be  not  less  than  1  j^  in.  and  not  over  2  in.  in  thickness. 
With  such  sheathing  the  nails  should  be  10  or  12-D  for  the  smaller  thickness,  and  20  to  30-D 
for  the  2-in.  sheathing.  For  a  girder  supporting  uniform  load  the  diagonals  near  the  ends 
require  the  most  spikes.  The  spiking  in  each  diagonal  should  be  concentrated  near  the  plane 
of  junction  of  the  timbers,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  diagonals. 

In  designing  a  girder  of  this  type,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  case  is  not  similar 
to  that  of  'a  truss.  In  a  truss  are  two  chords,  in  each  of  which,  due  to  the  small  depth  of  chord 
as  compared  to  the  large  depth  of  truss,  the  stress  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  cross 
section  of  each  chord,  and  the  diagonals  take  either  tension  or  compression.  The- side  planking 
in  the  built-up  girder  under  discussion  is  subjected  to  bending  moments,  and,  consequently, 
the  nails  take  unequal  loading.  Any  slip  of  the  nails  under  stress  allows  a  corresponding  slip 
in  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  two  main  timbers,  with  a  consequent  deflection  of  the  girder. 
By  referring  to  p.  239  it  will  be  found  that  nails  under  lateral  or  shearing  strain  slip  at  a 
small  load. 

Type  (4). — In  the  girders  of  this  class,  the  tendency  of  one  timber  to  slip  over  the  other  is 
resisted  by  wedges,  keys,  or  pins  driven  into  the  contact  faces  of  the  timbers.  These  wedges, 
whether  rectangular,  square,  or  round,  perform  their  main  function  through  bearing  against  the 
ends  of  the  fibers  of  the  timbers.  A  second  action  is  pressure  across  the  fibers  of  the  timbers. 
The  action  of  these  wedges  tends  to  separate  the  two  timbers,  resulting  in  tension  in  the  bolts. 
The  amount  of  such  tension  depends  primarily  upon  the  shape  of  wedge.  For  example,  a 
square  key  will  produce  a  greater  bolt  tension  than  a  rectangular  key  with  long  axis  parallel 
to  the  length  of  girder,  while  a  circular  key  or  pin  will  give  the  greatest  tension  ip  the  bolts. 

The  number  and  size  of  keys  is  to  be  determined  directly  from  consideration  of  horizontal 
shear  in  the  girder,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Sect.  1,  Art.  63,  and  illustrated  in  the 
typical  example  hereafter. 

The  bolts  in  such  a  girder  are  assumed  to  take  only  tension,  although,  due  to  their  resistance 
to  lateral  forces,  they  add  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  girder.  However,  it  is  always  advis- 
able, and  on  the  safe  side,  to  neglect  such  lateral  resistance  of  the  bolts. 

KidwcU's  series  of  tests  on  girders  of  this  type  showed  a  maximum  efficiency  of  75  to  80% 
of  an  equivalent  girder  of  solid  section,  the  former  figure  representing  girders  with  white  oak 
keys  and  the  latter  figure  with  keys  of  iron. 

Any  shrinkage  in  the  timbers  will  allow  the  component  parts  of  the  girder  to  separate, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency,  and  an  increased  deflection.  As  fully  seasoned  timber 
is  not  always  available,  this  type  of  girder  should  be  avoided  for  cases  in  which  the  major  portion 
of  the  load  is  a  constant  load.  For  situations  in  which  the  girder  carries  live  load  for  the  greater 
part,  in  which  access  may  be  had  to  tighten  the  bolts  as  the  wood  seasons,  and  when  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  such  maintenance  will  be  given,  this  girder  may  be  used  with  confidence. 
Obviously,  the  keyed  girder  is  particularly  unsuited  for  such  locations  as  will  prohibit  access 
for  tightening  the  bolts,  as  in  a  floor  system  ceiled  underneath. 
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46.  Examples  of  Design  of  Solid  and  Built-up  Girders. — The  following  typical  examples 
will  illustrate  the  method  of  design  for  the  most  common  cases  that  will  be  encountered : 

Conditions  of  Design: 

Span:  26  ft. 

Loading:  Uniform  load  of  1500  lb.  per  linear  foot. 

One  concentrated  load  of  6000  lb.,  7  ft.  from  left  support. 
One  concentrated  load  of  14,000  lb.  at  center  of  span. 
One  concentrated  load  of  2000  lb.,  9  ft.  from  right  support. 
Timber:  Long  leaf  yellow  pine,  Dense  Structural  Grade. 

The  reactions  are  given  in  Fig.  56  and  the  bending  moment  curves  in  Fig.  57.     The  parabola  of  moments  for 
uniform  load  is  plotted  above  the  base  line,  and  the  polygon  of  moments  for  concentrated  loads  below  thir  line. 
The  following  unit  stresses  will  be  used: 


Bending  stress  on  outer  fibers 

Longitudinal  shear 

Bearing  across  grain 

Bearing  against  grain 

Solid  Girder. — Maximum  bending  moment «  248,100 
ft,-lb.  From  Table  6,  p.  108.  an  18  X  24-in.  girder,  sur- 
faced to  17)'2  X  23H  i°->  bas  a  resisting  moment  of 
241,610  ft.-lb.,  which  will  be  near  enough  to  be  used,  or 
a  double  girder  may  be  used.  For  example,  2  —  14  X 
2(>-in.  sticks  would  have  a  safe  resisting  moment  of 
256,670  ft. -lb.  The  required  cross  section  for  longi- 
tudinal shear  is 


1800  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

175  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
1800  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


H(31.600) 
176 


—  271  sq.  in. 


Fxo.  56. — ^Loada  and  reactions  for  girder  of  Art.  56. 


Fig.  57. — Diagram  for  bending  moments  and  spacing 
of  shear  keys  for  girder  of  Art.  46. 


Either  of  the  above  girders  has  an  excess  of  timber  for  shear. 

BuHi-wp  (hrder^. — Type  (1)  could  not  be  considered,  as  no  standard  planking  20  or  24  in.  is  made. 

Type  (2)  would  require  2  —  14X20-in.  sticks,  one  on  top  of  the  other — an  inipractiral  consideration. 

Type  (3). — Maximum  bending  moment  -«  248,100  ft.-lb.  Using  an  efficiency  factor  of  70  %  the  moment  to  be 
designed  for  is  355,000  ft.-lb.     Assume  a  width  of  14  in.     The  required  section  modulus 

(.•^55.000K12) 
1800 


5  -  -^- -' 


2370 


-   >J<2370)((>)  ^  32.4  in. 


^  -   A/-i3.5 

Use  2  -  14  X  18-in.  sticks,  finished  section  13>^  X  35  in. 
-  Use  2X12-in.  sheathing  both  sides,  spiked  with  40-D  nails — detail  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  54. 
Type  (4). — Aaaume  efficiency  factor  of  80% 

Designing  moment  =  — ^'^~  =  310,000  ft.-lb 


5  = 


(310,000)022 
1800 


2070 


Assuming  a  width  of  13>i  in.,  the  required  depth  is  found  to  be  30.2  in.      I'se  2  —  14  X16-in.  sticks,  S4S,*  actual 
combined  section  13H  X  31  in.,  section  modulus  2160. 

A  shear  diagram  is  next  constructed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  58(a).  Each  ordinate  of  this  diagram  represents  the 
total  vertical  shear  at  the  point  where  the  ordinate  is  taken,  and  this  total  vertical  shear  is  proportional  to  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  at  the  same  point.  Considering  Point  (1),  directly  under  the  concen- 
trated load  of  60001b.,  the  total  verticaUhear  just  to  the  left  of  this  point  is  31,600  -  (7)(1500)  »  21.1001b.     The 

*  Surfaced  four  sides. 
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j/  -  ISOO,  Bwl  p"  -  400 


WhuM 

Tti«  total  h< 


•\g- vo 


-  a. 226) (3. 12)1  -  2.8 


(„i)(M)  „:,.„,, 


Eaob  kerniiutthenfaremut  28,800  lb.     Al  ISOOIb.  pei 
luy  ot  ISM  in.,  ane-balf  ttu  dspth  oF  Ley  must  be 
<13.fi)(lS00)  -  l-"'"-«  ""  "''*1  thickne«o(k,y 
moat  b*  2,38  In.     The  minimum  lenxth  of  key  muat 
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ir  bolU  lor  each  key. 

BnbeW-  '^"''^'   _ 

.  wUlbi 


(26.600)  (2.375) 
(2/3K8)(2) 


bolt  *iU  t 

XK. 
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Tia.  SI.— DeUiU  of  built-up  Eirder  with  ri! 


ularel 


X  He- 


be required  bolts 
.oJi-m   boltBWill 


17.  Flltch-pUte  Girders. — A  flitch-plate  girdei  is  a  contbinsitiun  girder  of  timber  and  steel, 
composed  of  two  flticks  of  timber  with  a  steel  plate  between  them,  or  three  sticks  of  timber  with 
two  steel  plates,  bolted  tt^ether,  the  contact  planes  between  timber  and  steel  plate  being  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  bending  (see  fig.  62). 

This   combination   girder    is    seldom  fl^.o-~i—t-<r-^?cr-'Y'eV'-^-0'-^-4r--' 

used  at  the  present  time,  the  usual  I  I  1       jiy/Jn     ^k/^'X.nbJ  , 

r®  _   8t       eh.-,  '  ®  .-.--Sfe-      »-^i,  j  ' 


-Bolh-f 


^J^b^WJ^ 


availability  of  steel  structural  Bbapes      <H^ 
making  the  flitch-plate  girder  prac-     ^9r 
tically     obsolete.       Situations      may    Section 
sometimes  exist,  however,  when  the 
use  of  this  type  of  prder  may  be 
warranted. 

Consider  any  plane  cross-section  of  such  a  combinalion  girder:  the  deflection  and  also  the 
deformation  of  all  points  in  such  section  on  a  line  normal  to  the  plane  of  bending  must  be  the 


—vf-tl'— 
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same.  Since  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  the  ratio  of  stress  to  deformation,  it  follows  that 
the  extreme  fiber  stresses  of  timber  and  steel  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  moduli  of  elasticity, 

or  where  the  subscripts  "/"  and  "s"  represent  timber  and  steel,  respectively.  This  relation 
of  extreme  fiber  stresses  means  practicall}'^  that  with  the  steel  plate  working  efficiently  (extreme 
unit  fiber  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  the  limiting  extreme  unit  fiber  stress  in  the  timbers  ia 
approximately  Kg  to  Ho  of  the  allowable  working  stress  for  steel.  In  the  case  of  a  flitch-plate 
girder  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  and  steel,  the  timber  would  be  stressed  to  approximately  900 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  timber  is  therefore  working  at  an  efficiency  of  about  50%,  while  that  steel 
plate  in  the  rectangular  section  is  only  approximately  55%  efficient  as  compared  to  an  I-beam 
of  equal  depth  and  weight. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  computation  for  the  strength  of  a  flitch-plate  girder,  assume  a  girder  composed  of  3  -^ 
4  X  16-in.  timbers  of  No.  1  Common  Douglas  fir  (finished  section  3H  X  15H  in.),  with  two  ^  X  15K-in.  steel 
plates  between  the  timbers.  With  a  span  of  24  ft.,  it  islicsired  to  find  the  safe  load,  uniformly  distributed,  that  the 
girder  will  support. 

Maximum  allowable  unit  fiber  stress  in  timber  «>  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Maximum  unit  fiber  stress  for  steel  plate  »  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

E  for  Douglas  fir  -  1,600,000 

E  for  steel  =  29,000,000 

1  600  000 
Therefore,  for  flitch-plate  girder,  the  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  can  be  only  -^-'  _^  ;l^^-  (16,000)   «  880 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  three  timbers  in  foot-pounds  (sec  Sect.  1,  Art.  Glc/)  is 

\r      1  fh^7  (^\  -  ^^^^^  (10.5)  (240) 

^"  6^^^'  (12)  =  -  —  (0)Tl2r~       "^  30.800  ft.-lb. 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  two  steel  plates  is 

M       lr/./^/^l^        ( 16.000)  (0.7r,)  (240)        .^  nnn  r*    IK 
'^=  6  ^^^     (12) 76)02)       "     =  40.000  ft..lb. 

The  combined  resisting  moment  iu  therefore 

30.800  +  40.000  =  70.800  ft.-lb. 
M  -»  MWL  ^  70,800  ft.-lb. 
W  =  170,80a)-(8)  ^  23_^^_,^ 
24 

The  detail  of  this  girder  is  shown  in  Fig.  62.  The  timbers  and  steel  of  the  flitch-plate  girder  should  be  well 
bolted  together;  such  bolting  should  consist  of  not  less  than  two  ^4 -in.  bolts.  2-ft.  centers. 

In  designing  a  flitch-plate  girder  for  a  definite  span  and  loading,  the  thickness  of  timber  should  be  from  16  to 
18  times  the  thickness  of  steel. 

48.  Trussed  Girders. — For  situations  in  which  the  span  or  loading,  or  both,  are  too  great 
for  a  girder  of  single  timber  section,  the  trussed  girder  type  is  effective,  if  sp^ace  limitations  will 
allow  its  use.  The  trussed  girder  is  preferable  to  either  the  built-up  or  deepened  girder,  or 
to  the  fiitch-plate  girder,  principally  on  account  of  its  efficiency  and  reliability  of  action.  In  the 
trussed  girder  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  decrease  of  initial  efficiency  or  increase  of  de- 
flection from  initial  conditions,  due  to  shrinkage  of  timber,  with  consequent  slip  of  fastenings. 

Trussed  girders  may  be  divided  into  four  types,  as  follows: 

(1)  Kind  Post  trussed  girder. 

(2)  Queen  Post  trussed  girder. 

(3)  Reversed  King  Post  trussed  girder. 

(4)  Reversed  Queen  Post  trussed  girder. 

These  types  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  613,  64,  65  and  66. 

Trupsed  girders  are  adapted  particularly  for  either  uniform  loading  or  coiicentrated  loads 
situated  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  center  line  of  girder.  Both  the  Queen  Post  girdinr 
and  the  Reversed  Queen  Post  girder  are  unsuited  for  unsymmetrical  loading.  Since  each  con*/ 
tains  a  rectangular  panel,  loading  unsymmetrical  in  distribution  with  respect  to  the  center 
line  of  girder  will  cause  bending  stresses  in  the  joints  of  the  girder,  which  cannot  take  such 
stresses. 
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The  determination  of  the  stresses  in  a  trussed  girder  is  a  problem  in  least  .work.    For 
practical  purposes  the  following  approximate  formulas  are  sufficient: 

Umfomdy  IH^ritnUed  Loading: 

F!cB.  63  and  65.     (King  Post  and  Reveraed  King  Post  types) 

Tendon  in  DB  (Fig.  63)  or  oomi>reBSion  in  BD  (Fig.  65)  -  H)^ 

Wl 
Tension  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  63)  or  compression  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  66)  -  Hr^ 

Compression  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  63)  or  tension  in  AD  and  DC  (¥1g.  65)  «  Me-^^ 

n 

To  the  stresses  thus  found  in  members  AB  and  BC,  must  be  added  the  flexilral  stresses  resulting  from  these 
members  acting  as  beams  carrying  the  uniform  loading  between  A  and  B,  and  B  and  C. 


Fia.  63. — King  post  girder. 


Fia.  64. — Queen  post  girder. 


The  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds  in  AB  and  BC  is  Af  •  (l/8)(TF/2)(</2)(12)  -  HWl;  also  If  •  /S  -• 
f(.}4bd^).     The  maximum  unit  flexural  stress  is«  therefore, 

,       2.26WI 


ft 

Figs.  64  and  66.     (Queen  Post  and  Reversed  C^een  Poet  type^ 

Tension  in  FB  and  EC  (Fig.  64)  or  compression  in  BF  and  CE  (Fig.  66) 


HqW 


A  vuBiuu  xu  e  M^  aiiu  MJi\y   V"«<  v»l  VI   wui^i«SDiuu  111  or   »uu  LfiS   V'lg.  OO;  ™        Tie  ff 

Tension  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  64)  or  compression  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  66^  «  ^Hrr^ 


Compression  in  FE  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  FB  (Fig.  66)  -  *>^o-?^ 


Compression  in  AF  and  J?D  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  AF  and  DE  (Fig.  66) 


As  in  the  king  post  truss,  to  the  unit  stress  in  the  members  AD  from  the  formula  above  must  be  added  the 
flexural  stress  due  to  the  timber  acting  as  a  beam.     The  extreme  fiber  stress  due  to  this  bending  may  be  taken  as 

bd* 


.  / 


Fxo.  65. — Reversed  King  post  girder. 


Fia.  66. — Reversed  Queen  post  girder. 


ConctntroUd  Loading: 

Figs.  63  and  65.     (King  Post  and  Reversed  King  Post  tyi)es) 
Concentrated  load  P  at  center  of  span. 

Tension  in  DB  (Fig.  63)  or  compression  in  BD  (Fig.  65) 


P 
PI 


Tension  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  63)  or  compression  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig,  65)    -  ^ 

4A 

Compression  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  63)  or  tension  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  65)  -  ^ 

Obviously,  there  are  no  flexural  stresses  in  this  case  to  be  added  to  the  primary  stresses  found  above. 
Figs.  64  and  66.     (C^een  Poet  and  Reversed  Queen  Post  tsrpes) 
Concentrated  load  P  at  B  and  C 

Tension  in  FB  and  EC  (Fig.  64)  or  compreesion  in  BF  and  CE  (Fig.  66)  -  P 
Tension  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  64)  or  compreBsion  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  66)  -  ^^ 

Compression  in  FE  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  FE  (Fig.  66)  =  ^^ 

A 

Compression  in  AF  and  ED  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  AF  or  ED  (Fig.  66)  ->  ^ 

h 

The  stresses  resulting  froita  these  formtdas  are  all  that  need  to  be  considered. 

ft 
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48a.  Details  of  Trussed  Girders. — In  the  girders  of  Figs.  63  and  64|  the  vertical 
members  only  are  of  iron  or  steel,  in  the  form  of  rods.  Since  such  rods  are  short,  plain  rods — 
i,e,,  without  upset  ends — should  be  used.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  washers,  to  the  end 
that  sufficient  area  be  provided  to  avoid  crushing  the  fibers  of  the  timber.  As  great  a  depth 
as  possible  should  be  given  to  these  girders,  not  alone  to  reduce  the  stresses  and  the  deflection 
but  in  order  that  the  stresses  of  the  end  connections  may  be  kept  within  limits.  With  a  small 
depth  of  girder,  the  inclination  of  the  members  AD  and  DC  of  Fig.  Cf3,  and  AF  and  ED  of  Fig. 
64  will  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  design  connections  at  A  and  C  of  Fig. 
63  and  A  and  D  of  Fig.  64  that  will  hold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  trussed  girders  of  these  types  are 
seldom  used. 

The  horisontal  timbers  of  the  girders  of  Figs.  65  and  66  may  be  single  sticks  or  double  or 
triple  sticks  of  timber,  spaced  with  a  distance  between  sufficient  to  allow  the  diagonal  rods  to 
pass.  One  or  two  rods  may  be  employed.  The  ends  of  the  timbers  are  usually  beveled  off  at  the 
upper  comers  to  provide  a  seat  for  the  washers  of  the  rods.  The  vertical  struts  may  be  of 
timber  or  of  cast  iron,  and  must  be  sufficient  in  section  to  take  their  stress  acting  as  columns. 
The  unit  bearing  stress  between  the  upper  end  of  the  strut  and  the  chord  timber  must  be  within 
the  allowed  limit  for  cross  bearing.  To  accomplish  this,  the  strut  may  be  given  the  area  required 
for  bearing,  or  a  smaller  strut  sufficient  for  column  action  may  be  employed,  and  a  steel  plate 
washer  used.  The  strut  should  be  designed  with  as  wide  a  base  as  possible,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  pull  the  struts  out  of  line,  when  the  rods  are  tightened.  Similarly,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
struts,  the  bearing  between  rods  and  the  strut  must  be  examined.  Cast-iron  washers  with 
grooves  for  the  rods,  are  often  used.  To  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  cast  iron  shoes,  square 
bars  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  round  rods,  and  a  flat  steel  washer  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strut,  the  behd^  in  the  bars  being  made  just  outside  the  strut. 


Slkiii2 


Defait  Bottom  CQeMng 
Fig.  67.— 'Detail  of  trussed  girder. 


iniMtnitiTe  Problem. — Required  to  design  a  trussed  girder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  for  a  building  to  be  used  for 
light  storage;  span  22  ft.,  depth  on  center  lines  3  ft.  4  in.,  loading  uniform  2000  lb.  per  lin.  ft.,  material  dense  South- 
ern yellow  pine  and  steeL 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  timber  wiU  be  taken  at  1,200,000,^  the  corresponding  quantity  for  steel  at 
29,000,000.     Assume  dead  weight  of  girder  at  50  lb.  per  lin.  ft.     Then  total  load  per  lin.  ft.  -  2050  lb. 

Total  load  -  (22)  (2050)  -  45.0001b. 
(5)  (45.000)  (22) 


Direct  stress  in  beam  AB  »>  BC 


46,500  lb. 


(32)  (3.33) 
Stress  in  strut  fiD  -  (H)  (45.000)  -  28,1001b. 

Stress  in  rod  AD  -  DC  -  ^^^^J^^L?)  .  48,500  lb. 


Length  a  -   V(ll)«  +  (3.33)«  -  11.5  ft, 
Sise  of  rodf 
At  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  area  of  rod  is 

A  Ifi-in.  square  bar  is  required,  upset  at  the  ends  to  2H  in* 
>  This  low  value  will  be  used  in  computing  deflection,  since  its  assumed  load   is  largely  constant  or  fixed. 
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Saie  of  strut: 
For  bearing  between  the  stmt  and  beam  the  area  required  at  300  lb.  per  eq.  in.  ia 

28,100 


300 
For  the  column,  the  area  required  is 

28,100 
1000 
Siie  of  beam: 


04  aq.  in. 
28  aq.  in. 


U  -  1MH«^00)(11)  _  3,  ^  ,^  .,^ 

AMume  an  8  X  16-in.  timber,  848.     The  section  modulus,  from  Table  6.  p.  108.  is  300.31.     The  maximum 

■*!:»_♦        •    (31,000)  (12)        ,«^,. 
umt  fiber  stress  is 3008 "  ^*^  *"•  P*'  ■**•  ***• 

ffinee  the  area  of  section  is  110.25,  the  direct  stress  is 

40.500        .„,,  , 

£Ye25  "  *oo  *»>•  P«  ■<3I-  in- 

The  maximum  unit  stress  on  the  extreme  fibers  is  therefore 

1240  +  400  -  1040  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
End  washer: 
Angje  between  the  plane  of  the  washer  and  direction  of  the  fibers  of  wood  is 

'  oor»^^  -  3.30  -  73  deg. 
0.4S0 

Allowable  unit  pressure  by  Diagram  4,  p.  249  »  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Area  required  is 

48,600       .^ 
-j^^  -  40  sq.  in. 

Add  area  hole,  or  40  +  5.4  »  45.4  sq.  in.  »  total  groe  area  required. 
Side  of  square  washer  ^  \/45.4  *  6.75  in. 
The  short  diameter  of  a  square  nut  for  a  2}^'ia.  rod  is  3H  in* 
The  bending  moment  on  washer 

M  -  ^^  (IHe  -  *Ha)  -  8700  in.-lb. 

4 

The  required  section  modtdus 

Then,  with  a  width  of  6H  in- 

S  -  (W)(6.75)(d»)  -  0.363,  or  d  -  0.57  in. 

Washer  will  be  made  6K  X  6^  X  H  in. 

An  8  X  12-in.  timber  will  be  used  for  the  strut,  and  top  and  bottom  castings  used  as  detailed  in  Fig.  07. 

486.  Deflection. — The  exact  method  for  finding  the  deflection  of  a  trussed  girder  is 
a  problem  in  least  work.  An  approximate  solution  will  be  illustrated  below.  In  the  example  of 
Fig.  67,  assume  the  average  depth  between  center  line  of  the  8  X  16-in.  beam  and  the  center 
line  of  rod  as  ^th  total  depth,  or  25  in.  Hiis  dimension  is  the  depth  at  the  third  point  of  the 
length  of  girder.    Compute  the  equivalent  moment  of  inertia  of  the  girder  at  this  point. 

Area  8  X  16-in.  timber  -  (7H)(15H)  -  116  sq.  in. 
Equivalent  area  in  steel  -  (116)  (^'^'^)  -  4.81  sq.  in. 

Area  1^-in.  square  bar  ■■  3.06  sq.  in. 

These  equivalent  areas  are  25  in.  on  centers.     Then  center  of  gravity  of  combined  sections  is 

25  _  <if^'.  0.7  in. 

below  center  line  of  the  8  X  16-in.  beam. 

Moment  of  inertia  of  combined  section: 

(4.81)(9.7)*  -    452.5 
(3.06)(25  -  9.7)«  -    716.0 

1168.5 
T^^^.  5ttrf<  (5)  (45,P00)  (18,399.744)         ^„,,.  ».     . 

Deflection  -    gg^^^  «  (384) (29.000.000) (1168. 5)  "  "'^^  ^"^  "^  ^*  '**• 

It  must  be  realized  that  this  method  is  approximate  only,  the  principal  indeterminate  fac- 
tor being  the  assumed  average  depth.  For  the  case  of  the  reversed  Queen  Post  type,  the  depth 
should  be  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  center  line  of  beam  and  the  center  line  of  the  hori- 
sontal  roda. 
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PLATE  AND  BOX  GIRDERS 

Bt  Alfred  Wheeler  Roberts 

For  long  spans  and  heavy  loads,  which  are  excessive  for  the  rolled  sections  of  beams  and 
girders,  plate  or  box  girders,  built  up  of  plates  and  angles,  are  used.  The  most  simple  form  of 
plate  girder  is  composed  of  one  web  plate  and  four  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  68.  Another  form  of 
the  plate  girder  b  one  with  flange  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69. 

For  methods  of  determining  reactions,  moments,  shears,  and  moment  of  inertia  of  sections, 
see  chapters  in  Sect.  1.  See  also  the  chapter  on  ''Steel  Shapes  and  Properties  of  Sections" 
in  Sect.  2.  Steel  beams  and  beam  girders  are  treated  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Riveting  is 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  "Connections  Between  Steel  Members." 

49.  Determination  of  Resisting  Moment — There  are  two  general  methods  used 
in  determining  the  resisting  moment  of  plate  and  box  girders.  The  accurate  method 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  for  heavy  shallow  girders,  is  called  the 
moment  of  inertia  method.  In  this  method  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  determin- 
ing the  resisting  moment  of  a  simple  rolled  beam.  The  moment  of  inertia  is  figured 
__     ^^     for  the  total  net  section  of  the  member  and,  from  that,  the  moment  of  resistance  or 

Fia.  68, 

section  modulus. 

The  approximate  or  chord  stress  method  assumes  that  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses 
are  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  area  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  flanges  respectively. 
The  moment  arm  of  the  couple,  or  "effective  depth, "  then,  is  the  distance  between  the  centers 
of  gravity  of  the  flange  sections. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that  the  web  takes  some  of  the  bending  and  relieves  the 
flanges.  Consequently,  most  specifications  permit  }ri  of  the  gross  area  of  the  web  to  be  counted 
at  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  flange  section.  For  shallow  girders,  it  is  customary  to  design 
by  the  approximate  method  and  then  check  the  design  by  the  moment  of  inertia  method. 

60.  The  Web. — The  depth  of  a  girder  is  governed  by  the  width  of  the  web  plate  and  to  pro- 
duce the  minimum  deflection  should  not  be  less  than  ^2  of  the  span.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, permit  Hs  ^  Ko  of  the  span  for  depth.  If  these  ratios  are  used,  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  sufficient  metal  in  the  flanges  to  reduce  the  deflection.  The  web  should  have  suffi- 
cient sectional  area  to  take  all  the  vertical  shear,  which  is  maximum  at  the  supports,  and  is 
generally  figured  at  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross  area  of  web.  Many  specifications  give  a 
value  for  shear  based  on  the  net  section.  The  net  area,  which  takes  into  account  the  holes 
caused  by  rivets  in  the  end  stiff eners,  is  sometimes  assumed  as  ^  the  gross  area.  In  the  illus- 
trative problems  of  this  chapter,  a  shear  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  allowed  on  the  exact  net  section. 

The  thickness  of  web  plates  should  be  not  less  than  Keo  of  the  unsupported  distance  be- 
tween flange  angles  and  not  less  than  ^e  i^'  thick. 

Since  edges  of  the  web  plates  are  not  likely  to  be  straight  unless  planed,  the  back 
of  the  flange  angles  are  usually  set  ^  in.  beyond  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

51.  The  Flanges. — The  tension  flange  should  be  designed  to  have  sufficient  net 
section  to  take  the  tensile  stress,  allowing  from  14,000  to  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the 
extreme  fiber.  An  allowable  stress  of  16,000  lb.  is  quite  generally  used  in  designing 
by  both  the  moment  of  inertia  and  chord  stress  methods. 

The  compression  flange  for  ordinary  cases  should  not  have  less  gross  area  than  the  tension 
flange  and  should  not  have  an  unsupported  lateral  length  of  more  than  30  times  its  width 
(see  Art.  16^). 

If  the  A.R.E.A.  column  formula  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  97)  is  taken  as  a  basis,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  bracing  effect  of  the  web  in  a  horizontal  direction  (see  also  Art.  16e),  the  maximum 

stress  in  compression  flange  should  not  be  more  than  16,000  —  200^-  and  not  to  exceed  14,000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  girders  with  angles  only  or  with  angles  and  flange  plates.     In  the  formula 
L  =  unsupported  length  and  b  =  width  of  flange. 

If  the  flange  has  a  channel  in  place  of  a  flange  plate,  or  if  it  has  reinforcing  angles  riveted 
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to  the  general  flange  tingles,  thus  congregating  a  mass  of  metal  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
eection,  it  U  pennissible  to  stress  it  up  to  16,000  —  150r  but  not  to  exceed  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
In  [woportioning  members  to  make  up  flange  sections,  it  is  desiraMe,  if  possible,  to  put  at 
least  one-half  the  total  flange  area  required  in  the  chord  angles.  A  flange  should  never  be 
proportioned  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  is  outside  the  backs  of  the  chord  angles.  As  the  re- 
quired  flange  area  varies  with  the  bending  moment,  flange  plates  when  required  may  be  built 
up  of  several  plates  of  different  lengths,  each  one  of  which  needs  be  only  as  long  as  theoretically 
needed  plus  a  length  at  each  end  which  will  accommodate  sufficient  rivets  to  develop  the 
stress  carried  by  the  plate. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  cover  plate  in  a  flange  section,  ft  is  good  practice  to  run  the  plate 
next  to  the  chord  angles  the  full  length,  especially  if  the  girder 
carries  a  wall  or  is  used  as  a  grillage  girder  to  distribute  the  load 
over  a  foundation. 

fiS,  SUffaner  Angles. — Stiftener' angles  should  be  placed  at  the 
ends  of  girders  and  at  the  inner  edges  of  bearing  plates  and  should 
be  of  sufficient  section  to  take  the  end  buckling  (see  Fig.  70).  They 
should  be  riveted  to  the  girder  with  a  sufficient  number  of  rivets  to 
take  the  vertical  shear. 

To  prevent  buckling  of  the  web  between  supports,  stiSeners 
should  also  be  placed  at  points  of  concentrated  loads  and  at  inter- 
mediate  points  when  the  thickness  of  the  web  is  less  than  }4o  of  the 

unsupported  distance  between  flange  angles  (see  Fig.  71),  They  should  ikot,  however,  be 
spaced  farther  apart  than  the  depth  of  the  full  web  plate,  with  a  maximum  spacing  of  5  ft. 
(In  this  connection,  see  Art.  16e.) 

StiSener  angles  at  ends  of  girders  and  at  points  of  concentrated  loads  should  be  deseed  as 
columns  taking  the  shear  or  load  as  the  case  may  be  through  sufficient  rivets  to  transmit  it  to 
or  from  the  web.  In  calculating  these  as  columns,  their  length  is  to  be  considered  as  one-half 
tha  depth  of  the  girder.  In  proportioning  the  siiee  of  these  main  stiffenera,  the  outstanding  leg 
should  not  be  less  than  ^o  of  the  depth  of  the  girder  plus  2  in.  It  is  considered  good  practice 
and  good  construction  to  make  the  outstanding  legs  of  stiffener  angles  I  in.  less  than  the  out- 
standing leg  of  the  chord  angles. 

In  proportioning  the  sise  of  intermediate  stiffener 
angles,  which  are  simply  to  prevent  buckling,  there  is  no 
accurate  way  to  determine  their  size,  but  in  common  prac- 
tice they  are  generally  made  the  same  size  as  the  end 
stiffeners  only  of  thinner  metal,  and  the  rivets  are  spaced 
twice  as  far  apart  as  in  the  end  stiffener  angles.  All 
Stiffener  angles  should  be  milled  to  bear  top  and  bottom 
against  the  chord  angles  and  although  they  are  sometimes 
crimped  to  avoid  the  use  of  fillers  under  them,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  most  authorities  to  he  bettor  construction  to 
provide  filters  under  the  stiffeners  and  avoid  crimping. 
fig,  71,  S3.  W«b  and  Flange  Splices. — It  sometimes  becomes 

necessary  to  splice  the  web  of  a  girder,  either  on  account  of 
the  excessive  shipping  length  of  the  member  or  owing  to  the  web  plate  being  unobtainable  in 
one  piece.  The  maximum  lengths  at  which  wide  plat<«  are  obtaini^le  are  given  in  the  various 
steel  manufacturers'  handbooks.  For  design  of  web  splices,  see  Art.  127.  For  design  of  flange 
splices,  see  Art  128. 

i4.  Web  SlvAting.^When  a  girder  is  loaded  there  is  a  t«ndency  for  the  flange  angks  and 
plates  to  slide  horizontally  past  the  web,  due  to  the  horizontal  shear.  The  horizontal  shear  at 
any  point  along  the  connection  between  flange  and  web  per  linear  inch  of  girder  is  ^ven  by  the 
general  formula  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  63) 


_.     ,    .,  .        effective  depth  X  rivet  value 
Rivet  pitch  = ^--X7 
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in  which  Vi  =»  horizontal  shear  per  linear  inch  of  girder. 

*     V  =  total  vertical  shear  at  section  through  point  under  consideration. 

Q  —  statical  moment  of  the  two  flanges  about  the  neutral  axis  of  girder  at  the  section 

considered. 
/   »  moment  of  inertia  of  entire  cross  section  of  girder  about  neutral  axis  of  girder  at 
the  section  considered. 

The  above  formula  gives  the  horizontal  shear  per  linear  inch.  If  a  load  is  applied  directly  to 
the  top  flange  at  the  section  considered,  under  which  no  stiffener  angles  are  used,  the  rivets 
at  this  point  in  the  top  flange  would  evidently  have  a  vertical  component  of  stress  as  well  as  a 
horizontal  component.  The  vertical  component  to  consider  would  be  the  load  per  inch  of 
girder.  The  stress  to  use  in  determining  the  rivet  pitch  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  resultant 
of  these  two  components. 

In  especially  heavy  and  shallow  girderB,  where  the  girder  is  designed  by  the  moment-of- 
inertia  method,  the  rivet  pitch  in  the  web-legs  of  the  flange  angles  should  be  determined  as 
suggested  above.  For  ordinary  conditions,  however,  where  the  chord-stress  or  approximate 
method  is  used,  the  horizontal  shear  per  linear  inch  is  found  by  dividing  the  shear  at  the  section 
considered  by  the  effective  depth  at  that  section.  The  following  simple  formula  may  be  em- 
"  "^      ployed  for  figuring  rivet  spacing  at  any  point : 

I      The  rivet  pitch  at  the  end  of  a  girder  is  usually  assumed  constant  for  a  distance 

■      equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder. 

P,^  72.  '^^  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  end  stiffener  angles  and  the  number  of 

rivets  required  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  effective  depth  adjacent  to  the  end  is  identical. 

Rivets  should  not  be  spaced  closer  than  3  diameters  of  the  rivets  apart  or  a  greater  distance 

than  16  times  the  least  metal  thickness,  with  a  maximum  of  6  in.  on  centers. 

In  designing  plate  or  box  girders,  the  spacing  of  rivets  should  be  investigated  to  make  sure 
that  the  ii^tion  can  be  developed  for  the  shear,  as  in  many  cases  girders  are  designed  which 
cannot  be  properly  riveted. 

'  66.  Flange  Riveting. — Cover  plates  should  be  riveted  at  their  ends  with  rivets  spaced  from 
2}i  to  3  in.  oh  centers  to  develop  the  stress  which  the  plate  is  taking.  Some  speci- 
fications call  for  the  member  to  be  fully  developed  in  rivets.  The  rivets  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plate  should  be  spaced  not  over  16  times  the  least  metal  thickness 
and  not  over  6  in.  on  centers  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  line  of  stress.  The 
maximum  edge  distance  for  any  rivet  should  not  be  greater  than  8  times  the  least 
thickness  of  metal  and  not  over  6  in.  The  maximum  distance  apart  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  stress,  should  not  exceed  32  times  the  least  metal  thickness. 

66.  Web  Reinforcement. — ^Web  plates  are  reinforced  against  buckling  with  stiffener  angles, 
as  explained  in  Art.  52.  If  a  girder  has  a  heavy  load  concentrated  near  a  support,  thus  produc- 
ing a  large  amoimt  of  shear  at  the  support,  it  is-  not  economical  to  provide  a  web  the  entire 
length  of  the  girder  capable  of  withstanding  the  maximum  shear.  This  can  be  overcome  by 
/reinforcing  the  web  plate  by  the  addition  of  reinforcing  web  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
•72  and  only  extending  this  plate  far  enough  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  needed 
to  develop  it  with  rivets. 

67.  Box  Oirders. — For  a  girder  requiring  a  large  amount  of  resistance  to 
shear,  or  a  wide  flange  for  lateral  stiffness  and  for  distributing  of  loads  either  to 
or  from  the  girder,  the  box  girder  is  very  effective.  Two  common  types  are  shown 
Fio.  74.  in  Figs.  73  and  74. 
68.  Combined  Stresses. — Probably  the  best  example  of  combined  stresses  due  to  com- 
pression and  lateral  bending  is  the  top  flange  of  a  crane  runway  girder,  which  is  taking  com- 
pression due  to  the  vertical  load  and  is  taking  lateral  bending  due  to  the  cross  travel  of  a  load 
on  the  crane.  The  extreme  fibers  should  be  designed  to  take  the  combined  stress  due  to  direct 
compression  and  compression  produced  by  bending. 
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59,  information  Regarding  IllastratiTe  Problems. — Following  are  illustrative  problems 
in  the  design  of  plate  and  box  girders  for  ordinary  conditions.  The  working  stresses  used  are 
taken  for  illustrative  purposes  only.     Other  working  stresses  may  be  substituted. 

DlnstratiTe  Problem.     A  Simple  PiaU  Cfirdsr  Analyted  by  the  Ttoo  Method: — What  is  the  moment  of  reeisi- 

enee  of  ft  plate  girder  compoeed  of  1  web  plate  48  X  H  in.  and  4  angles  6  X  6  X  H  in.,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  757 

Moment  of  Inertia  Meihod.-^The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  seotion  about  the 

»•«,  whioh  is  taken  through  the  oenter  of  gravity  of  the  gross  seotion  (see  Art.  26). 

Then 

r  4(15.4)  ->         61.6 

I  of  4  angles  6  X  6  X  H 

[  4(4.36)(22.61)*  ->    8,011.18 


J  of  1  pUte  48  X  H  - 


(0.5)(4S)« 
12 


-    4.608.0 


Total  gross  /  -  18,580.78 


I  of  2  holes 


0.137 


Then 


f  (1.2S)(0.87)«(2) 

12 
(1.25)(0.87)(2)(22)>  -  1053.7 

Total^et  I  ^ 


1 


1.053.887 


fl      (16,000)(12,526  05) 
^  "   c  "  H(48.5) 


-  12.528.05 
8.265.204  in.-lb. 


Fio.  75. 


Chord  Streee  Ars(Afld.^-One-eighth  of  the  gross  area  of  the  web  will  be  considered  available  for  each  flange 
section. 

2  angles  6  X  6  X  M  -  (2)  (4.36)  «    8.72 
H  of  the  area  of  web  plate  «    3.00 


jHflflyift  tMOOA  ^tSkffOOA   10/000  A 


/l^POO 


ff^'or^t  iT-ff'ju  ff^^ 


i 


JS^ 


,JdC!^ 


3 


Area  in  compression  flange  *  11.72 
Area  of  hole  in  flange  angles  »■  (2)  (0.87)  (0.375)  -    0.65 


/« 


xpoo 


Net  area  in  tension  flange  ■■  11 .07  sq.  in. 
FiQ,  76.  Then 

M  -  (11.07)  (16.000)  (45.22)  «  8.000,000  in.4b. 

niostrative  Problem.  Plaie  CHrder  wUh  Flanoe  Platea. — Make  a  general  design  of  a  plate  girder  to  span  75  ft* 
and  to  support  the  concentrated  loads  shown  in  Fig.  76,  with  a  deptii  limited  to  a  6-f t.  web  plate.  Consider  H 
of  the  gross  area  of  the  web  plate  as  flange  seotion  and  assume  that  allowance  has  be«i  made  in  the  loads  given,  to 
take  care  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  girder  itself.     Reactions  are  shown. 

As  mentioned  in  Art.  50.  ^e  web  should  not  be  less  in  thickness  than  Hes  oi  the  clear  distance  between  flange 
an^es.    Therefore,  assuming  that  the  flange  an^es  will  have  6-in.  legs  against  the  webs,  the  least  thickness  that 

60.5 


the  web  should  be  made  is 


160 


0.377  in. 


H  in.     A  72  X  H-in.  web  will  be  investigated  for  shear.    Assume 


ing  that  the  girder  will  frame  into  a  column  at  the  suppwts  by  means  of  the  end  stiffener  an^es,  the  number  of  Hr 
in.  rivets  (5630,  bearing  value  on  H-in.  web)  required  at  the  end  to  take  the  maximum  shear  is 


118,000 
5630 


-  21  rivets. 


The  net  web  area  (allowing  H-in.  hole  for  a  H-in.  rivet)  is 

(72)  (0.375)  -  27.0  sq.  in. 

miAus  (21)  (0.375)  (0.875)     -    6.80  sq.  in. 


20.11  sq.  in.  net. 


Fio.  77. 


Then  the  web  will  be  good  for  (20.11)  (10.000)  •  201,100  lb.,  and  is  therefore  good  for  the  shear. 

As  the  point  of  maximum  bending  moment  is  at  the  point  where  the  shear  changes  sign,  M  occurs  at  the  60,- 
000-lb.  load  and  equals  2,535.000  ft.-lb.    Assuming  the  effective  depth  to  be  5  ft.  0  in.,  the  flange  stress  will  be 


2.535.000 


5.75 
eomposed  as  follows: 


-  4403eO  lb.    Then  the  flange  area  required  will  be 


440.860 
16.000 


i>  27.55  sq.  in.  net,  and  the  flange  can  be 


(H)  (72)  (0.375)  -    3.375 

2  an^es  6  X  6  X  H  (minus  2  holes  in  each)  -  16 .400 
1  PI.  14  X  >H4  (minus  2  holes)  -    8.421 


28.106  sq.  in. 

The  length  of  the  cover  plate  can  be  determined  either  analytically  or  graphically.  It  can  be  found  analyt- 
ically by  determining  tiie  point  at  each  side  of  the  section  of  maximum  moment  where  the  chord  angles  and  portion 
of  the  web  considered  as  flange  area  is  sufficient  to  take  the  flange  stress.  The  graphical  method  is  commonly  used 
however,  where  there  are  a  number  of  concentrations.  This  method  is  abo  very  convenient  for  a  girder  with  a 
uniform  load  in  which  the  bending  moment  varies  in  the  form  of  a  parabolic  curve. 

For  the  case  in  hand  a  diagram   should  be  plotted,  as  in  Fig.  77. 
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Lay  ott  a  line  A^B  to  any  convenient  scale  equivalent  to  the  span  of  the  girder.  Lay  off  points  to  scale  where 
the  different  concentrated  loads  occur,  aa  C,  D,  B  and  F.  Calculate  the  bending  moments  at  each  of  these  points 
and  lay  them  off  to  some  convenient  scale  at  right  angles  to  line  AB,  such  as  CG,  DH,  EK  and  FL.  Draw  a  line 
oonnecting  A,  <7,  £f,  JC,  L,  and  B  which  will  give  the  bending  moment  diagram. 

At  the  maximum  moment  point  Z>  divide  line  DH  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  square  inches  in  the 
total  flange  area  and  lay  off  on  this  line  the  pr(q;>ortional  part  of  the  area  contained  in  each  portion  of  the  flange 
section,  such  as  DM  ■•  area  of  H  gross  area  of  web  plate,  Af^  -  net  area  of  2  angles  6  X  6  X  ^i  and  NH  >  net 
area  of  the  14  X  ^Ks-in.  cover  plate. 

Where  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  point  N  intersects  the  bending  moment  line  each  side,  will  be  the 
extreme  length  for  which  cover  plate  is  required.  However,  the  plate  should  be  extended  each  side  a  sufficient 
distance  beyond  these  points  to  permit  the  plate  to  be  developed  with  sufficient  rivets  before  it  is  actually  needed 
as  a  part  of  the  girder.  At  each  point  where  the  concentrated  loads  occur  there  should  be  stiffener  angles  of  suffi- 
cient sise  and  with  enough  rivets  to  transmit  into  the  web  the  loads  applied. 

The  end  stiffeners  should  be  capable  of  taking  the  end  web  buckling  and  be  riveted  to  the  web  with  sufficient 
rivets  to  take  the  end  shear. 

Since  the  web  is  less  in  thickness  than  Ho  of  the  unsupported  distance  between  flange  angles,  the  girder  must 
be  provided  with  intermediate  stiffener  angles  at  a  distance  not  over  5  ft.  apart  to  prevent  the  buckling  of  the  web. 

niuatrative  Problem.  Box  Oirder. — Design  a  box  girder  supporting  two  10-in.  H-columns,  each  carrying  a 
load  of  176*000  lb.  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  assuming  that  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  loads  given  to  include  the  dead 
weight  of  the  girder.     £i  -  At  -  176.000  lb.     AfCmax.)  -  3.520,000  ft.-lb. 

AaH%  ci  the  span  is  a  good  proportion  for  the  depth  of  the  web  plate,  assume  that  a  60-in.  web  plate  will  be 
used.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  loads  are  delivered  to  the  girder  a  double  web  or  box  girder  will  make 
the  best  section  to  use.  placing  the  webs  luider  the  flanges  of  the  column. 

Consider  the  design  of  the  web  for  shear.     As  the  reaction  is  176.000  lb.  and  the  allowable  shearing  stress  10.000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  net  area  of    iq'qqq  '  17.6  sq.  in.,  will  be 

^    needed.     The  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  end  stiff- 
^     ener  an^es,  to  take  the  end  reaction,  assuming  9t-m. 

mB^OOOItX  176,000 it  Jll^    ^^""^  ^  "°**?76!(So  ^**^  '*""  f^'^^'y^  v«lue  of  each 

■  '  rivet)  will  be  /gv  (4420^  "  ^  rivets  in  each  web.     There- 

fore the  net  width  of  the  web  plate,  allowing  H-in.  hole 
for  a  K-in.  rivet,  will  be  60  -  (20)  (0.875)  -  42.5  in. 
Then  the  combined  thickness  of  the  two  webs  required 
will  be 


\{AAJIOL  uaiA 

\     1 


0^  O    V 


42.6  -  °-'**  '''' 


Fio.  78.  ^"  ^9JCi\k.  web  should  not  be  of  less  thickness  than  He  in., 

each  web  will  be  made  60  X  Me  in. 

Assuming  the  effective  depth  to  be  57  in.  a  4.75  ft.,  the  maximum  flange  stress  will  be    '  .  Jg —  »  741,052 

741  Alt2 

lb.     Then  the  flange  area  required  at  this  point  will  be    -^'-^  »>  46.31  sq.  in.  net.     Considering  H  of  the  gross 

area  of  the  web  plate  as  flange  area  and  assuming  the  cover  plates  to  be  24  in.  the  flange  may  be  composed  of  the 
following: 

(H)  (2)  (60)  (Me)  -    4.68 

2  angles  6  X  6  X  ^Ms  (minus  2  holes  in  each)     -  16.34 

1  PI.  24  X  M  (minus  2  holes)  »  13.90 

1  PI.  24  X  Me  (minus  2  holes)  -  12.46 


46.38  sq.  in. 

As  the  maximum  flange  section  is  only  needed  for  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  girder,  there  is  a  point  where  the  24  X 
Me-in.  cover  plate  can  be  omitted,  but  the  24  X  M-in.  plate  should  be  continued  the  full  length  of  the  girder  in  order 
to  hold  the  two  webs  together.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  thickest  plate  the  one  to  be  extended,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered good  practice  to  place  the  thickest  plate  immediately  on  the  chord  angles. 

In  order  to  determine  how  long  the  upper  cover  should  be,  it  can  be  determined  graphically  as  explained  in 
the  preceding  problem.  The  length,  however,  can  be  determined  analytically  as  follows:  The  area  of  the  members 
in  the  flange,  excluding  the  24  X  M  e-in.  plate,  is  33.02  sq.  in.  net.  This  amount  of  area  will  develop  a  flange  stress 
of  (33.92)  (16.000)  »  542.720  lb.,  and  a  bending  moment  of  (542,720)  (4.75)  -  2,577.920  ft.-lb.  Then  the  point  on 
the  girder  at  each  end  where  this  flange  area  will  be  used  to  its  limit,  will  be  the  point  where  the  bending  moment 
will  be  2,577,920  ft.-lb.  or  a  distance  from  the  end  of 

^m!w  "  ^*-®*^^  '^-  °'  ^*  "•  ''^  *°- 

Therefore  the  length  of  the  cover  plate  will  be  30  ft.  8>^  in.  plus  the  distance  at  each  end  necessary  to  develop  with 
rivets  the  stress  carried  by  the  plate. 

The  maximum  pitch  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  web  to  the  chord  angles  should  be  as  follows:  In  the  dis- 
tance between  the  support  and  the  nearest  concentrated  load  the  pitch  should  not  exceed 

(57)  (8840) 

176.000    "  ^'^  *°- 
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In  the  diBtAnoe  between  the  concentrated  loads,  where  the  ahear  ia  theoretically  sero,  the  rivet  pitch  is  theoretic- 
ally indeterminate,  but  bb  the  rivet  pitch  of  any  rivet  in  the  girder  should  not  exceed  16  times  the  least  metal  thick- 
ness in  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  of  stress,  the  maximum  pitch  in  this  case  should  not  exceed  5  in. 

The  end  stiffeners  should  be  designed  to  take  the  end  shearing  stress  and,  assuming  that  the  ends  of  the  i^der 
will  frame  into  a  supporting  member,  only  two  stiffener  angles  can  be  used,  one  on  the  outside  of  each  web  on 
aoooont  of  stiffener  anj^es  on  the  inside  of  webs  being  inaccessible  for  field  riveting. 

As  the  —  fw  the  ordinary  iprder  stiffener  b  usually  small,  and  since  according  to  the  A.R.E.A.  column  formula 

(see  Sect  1,  Art.  97)  the  maximum  allowable  stress  per  sq.  in.  should  hot  exceed  14,000  lb.,  it  wUl  be  found  (except 

in  special  oases)  that  it  is  safe  to  figure  stiffener  angles  at  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Therefore  the  end  stiffener  angles 

should  have  an  area  of 

176.000       ,„  .- 

Two  5X5  X^Me-in*  angles  will  be  satisfactory. 

At  the  two  points  of  concentrated  loads,  there  should  be  eight  stiffener  angiles,  two  on  each  side  of  each  web, 
and  the  four  on  the  inside  of  the  girder  should  be  connected  with  a  web  plat«.  forming  a  diaphragm  or  separator 
between  the  two  webs,  all  being  milled  to  bear  t<9  and  bottom  and  with  sufficient  rivets  to  take  the  load  into  the 
web. 

As  the  concentrated  load  is  the  same  as  the  end  reaction,  there  wUl  be  needed  in  the  eight  stiffener  angles  a 
combined  area  of  12.57  sq.  in.,  or  8  —  3^^  X  3  X  He-in.  angles  will  suffice. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  webs  is  lees  than  Ho  of  the  distance  between  the  flange  angles,  the  girder  should  be  pro- 
viddd  with  intermediate  stiffener  anises  on  both  sides  of  both  webs,  not  over  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder  apart. 

niafltntive  Problem.  DiatHbuHng  QHXLao*  Oirder. — Design  a  girder  distributing  the  load  of  two  columns  over 
a  foundation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79,  assuming  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  foundation  at  30.000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the 
distance  "A"  limited  to  2  ft.  by  local  conditions. 

The  center  of  gravity   or  point  eg.   of  the  loads   must   first   be 
determined.  ^^ 

(80o,ooo)(i6.o)     1       ^y- 


Distance  B  ^ 
Distance  C  > 


1,440,000 
(640,000)(16.0) 
1.440,000 


8.89  ft. 
7.11  ft. 


•^^ 


In  order  for  the  girder  to  equally  distribute  the  loads  over  the  foundation, 
the  girder  must  be  made  ssrmmetrical  in  length  about  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  loads.  Knowing  distance  A  to  be  2  ft.,  the  distance  D  is  readily 
determined,  making  a  total  length  of  21.78  ft.  for  the  girder. 

Since  the  total  load  »  1,440,0(X)  lb.,  then  the  load  per  linear  foot  will  be 


eoaoootb. 


B 


J^^U 


m.do' 


w* 


J^^L, 


1,440.000 
21.78 


Fia.  79. 


-  66,1151b. 


If  the  allow- 
60.116 


able  bearing  capacity  of  the  foundation  is  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  then  the  width  of  the  girder  must  be  „^  ~^^  — 

2.2038  ft.,  say  27  in.     On  account  of  the  required  width  of  the  girder  flange,  a  box  girder  as  shown  in  Fig.  80  will  be 

most  adaptable.     The  center  web  wUl  be  figured  to  take  one-half,  and  the  side  webs  one-quarter  each  of  the  total 

load. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  number  and  the  siie  of  the  stiffener  angles  required  under  each  of  the  column 

loads,  and  also  the  number  of  rivets  required  in  each  stiffener  angle,  so  that  the  net  width  of  the  web  plates  can  be 

determined.     At  the  point  of  the  800,0(X>-lb.  concentration,  a  combined  area  will  be  needed  in  the  stiffener  anfdes  of 
800,000 

57.15  sq.  in.     Assuming  16  stiffener  angles  at  this  point,  16  an^es  5  X  3H  X  H  ^U  ffive  sufficient 


14.000 


area.    Assuming  the  rivets  to  be  in  single  shear  on  the  outer  webs  and  in  double  shear  for  the  middle  web, 

800,000 

12  rivets  will  be  needed  in  each  stiffener.     As  the  maximum  shear  ^  (8)  (66, 115)  »  528,920 


(16)(4420) 

lb.,  a  total  net  web  area  will  be  needed  of 


528.920 


52.89  sq.  in.     Assuming  a  web  48  in.  deep,  the  net 

52.89 


I 

■Ali     width  wiU  be  48  -  (12)  (0.875)  -  37.5  in.     The  total  web  thickness  required  will  be  |^  -  1.40  in. 

1.40  '    1.40 

Then  the  center  web  should  be  -— «"  ■■  0.7in.  thick,  or  say  H  u^>     The  side  webs  should  be-^ —  "■  0.35 

in.  thick,  or  say  ^  in.     The  girder  will  be  made  48H  in.  back  to  back  of  angles. 

At  the  point  of  the  640,000-lb.  concentration  a  combined  area  will  be  needed  in  the  stiffener  angles  of 

640.000 


FiQ.  80. 


14,000 


45.72  sq.  in. 


Assuming  16  stiffener  angles  at  this  point,  16  angles  5  X  3H  X  H  will  give  sufficient  area.     Taking  the  rivet 

,  .    ,  640.000 

values  as  before  /ia\  (4420'V  ""  ^^  I'i'^'^ts  will  be  needed  in  each  stiffener  an^e.     As  the  number  of  rivet  h<Jes  to  be 

deducted  from  the  web  plate  at  this  point  is  less  than  at  the  other  point  and  the  maximum  shear  is  the  same,  the 
webs  selected  are  more  than  sufficient. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  will  occur  midway  between  the  concentrated  loads  and  will  equal ~ 


>  2. 11 5,680- ft. -lb.     Assuming  an  effective  depth  of  45  in.,  the  maximum  flange  stress  will  equal 


8 
2,115.680 

3.75 
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564.181  lb.     The  net  flange  area  required  will  be   ^qIqq  >■  35.26   eq.  in.     By  proportioning  the    flange  area 

with  one-half  for  the  center  portion  and  one-quarter  each  for  the  aide  members,  the  flange  may  be  oompoeed 
aa  follows : 

Web  -  H  X  48  X  IH  -    0 .00 

4  angles  6  X  6  X  M  (minus  2  holes  each  angle)         -  19 .48 

hoover  plate  27  X  H  (minus  4  holes)  -    8 .81 


37.29  sq.  in. 

The  eover  plate  both  top  and  bottom  should  be  eictended  the  full  length  of  the  girder  although  it  is  not  needed  for 
strength.  The  rivet  heads  on  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  cover  plate  should  either  be  countersunk  and  chipped 
or  the  girder  should  be  thoroughly  grouted  with  a  thin  grout,  to  insure  the  girder  bearing  properly  throughout 
its  entire  length  and  width. 

As  the  side  webs  are  lees  in  thickness  than  Mo  of  the  dear  distance  between  the  chord  angles,  these  webs  should 
be  provided  with  intermediate  stiffener  an^es  to  prevent  buckling,  at  the  ends  and  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  the 
effective  depth  of  the  girder  apart. 

Although  there  are  no  intermediate  stiffeners  required  for  the  center  web,  the  ends  of  these  webs  should  have 
Btiffeners.  In  designing  the  base  of  the  columns  resting  on  this  girder,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  load  is  distributed 
in  a  pr6per  manner  to  the  girder,  so  as  to  make  each  elementary  portion  of  the  girder  take  that  portion  of  the  load 
for  which  it  is  designed.  This  can  be  done  by  {neans  of  stiffener  angles  and  by  getting  as  much  of  the  column  in 
direct  bearing  over  the  girder  atiffener  angles  as  possible. 

Aa  the  shear  of  this  girder  varies  from  sero,  at  the  point  between  the  two 
4€fiOO&L  A^pOOSfi  concentrations  and  at  the  extreme  ends,  to  maximum  at  the  points  of  concen- 

trations, the  web  rivet  spacing  should  be  figured  as  explained  in  Art.  54,  by 
dividing  the  girder  into  sections  equal  to  the  effective  depth  and  using  the 
maximum  shea^  occurring  in  that  division  as  a  basis. 

Rivets  along  the  bottom  flange  will  be  subjected  to  vertical  stress  in  addi- 
tion to  the  horisontal  stress  due  to  longitudinal  shear.     The  vertical  stress  is 
^'  f^      caused  by  the  uniform  load  applied  in  distributing  the  load  over  the  founda- 

4Q400/b.  51X0 It,  ^^^'     "^^^  rivets  alonf  this  flange  should  be  figured  to  take  the  resultant  of  the 

horisontal  and  vertical  forces. 
FzQ.  81.  On  very  heavy  work  of  this  type,  the  web  plates  are  chipped  to  bear 

directly  against  the  cover  plate  which  is  good  construction,  but  unless  the  shop 
work  is  exceptionally  good  it  is  apt  to  overstrees  the  web  rivets  due  to  the  web  not  bearing  properly. 

The  above  type  of  girder  is  abo  used  to  distribute  the  loads  to  a  lower  layer  of  griUage  beams,  where  it  would 
be  impractical  to  make  the  girder  wide  enough  to  get  sufficient  bearing  over  the  foundation. 

niustrative  Problem.  Girder  teilh  Moving  Loads, — Design  a  crane  runway  girder  of  50-ft.  span,  to  support  a 
10-ton  crane  having  two  wheels  on  the  truck  12-ft.  on  centers,  with  a  load  on  each  wheel  including  impact  of  46,000 
lb.  aa  shown  in  Fig.  81.  It  will  be  aMumed  that  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  loads  given  for  the  dead  weight  of  the 
girder. 

On  a  girder  oarrjfing  moving  loads,  the  bending  moment  throughout  the  girder  varies  for  every  different  posi- 
tion of  the  loads.  On  a  gilder  with  two  equal  moving  loads,  the  maximum  moment  will  occur  under  one  of  the 
loads  when  the  quarter  i>oint  distance  between  the  two  loads  is  coincident  with  the  center  of  the  span  of  the  girder 
(see  Sect.  1,  Art.  58«).     The  maximum  moment  is  found  to  be  890,560  ft. -lb. 

Assuming  the  web  plate  of  the  girder  to  be  48  in.  deep  and  the  chord  angles  48H  in-  back  to  back,  the  effective 
depth  will  be  about  45  in.,  or  8.76  ft.     Then  the  maximum  flange  stress  due 

890  560  i<  Ofjr.^^ 

to  vertical  loads  will  be       '         -  237,482  lb.  and  the  required  flange  area  will  I      >7  M'^^^d*^ 


237.482  4>4^il-- 

be        ^^    —  14.84  sq.  in.     The  flange  area  required  is  correct  for  the  bottom  gif'6^6J(f'' 

flange  only.    Assuming  a  web  plate  48  X  He  and  taking  H  of  the  web-plate  dMr^VUkhJi            S 

area  as  flange  section,  the  bottom  flange  may  be  composed  as  follows:  M        '^            ^ 


Web  H  X  48  X  Ms  -     1 .87 

2  angles  6  X  6  X  H  (minus  one  hole  in  each)  -  13.14 


b 


e-^^jts^f-^  L 


15.01  sq.  in.  Fio.  82. 

The  top  flange  wUl  get  the  same  stress  aa  the  bottom  flange  due  to  the  vertical  loads  and  in  addition  will  get  a  lateral 
stress  due  to  bending  caused  by  the  cross  travel  or  acceleration  of  the  crane  trolley,  from  which  the  load  is  sus- 
pended. The  amount  of  this  force  is  usually  taken  aa  Ho  of  the  capacity  of  the  crane,  or  2  tons  in  this  case,  caus- 
ing a  force  of  20(X)  lb.  acting  on  each  wheel.  The  position  oi  the  wheels  causing  the  greatest  lateral  bending  moment 
on  the  girder  is  the  same  position  which  causes  the  greatest  vertical  bending  moment.     Therefore  the  greatest  lateral 

2000 

bending  moment  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  maximum  vertical  bending  moment,  or (890,560)  (12) 

46,000 

-■  464,640  in.-lb.     Then  the  top  flange  must  be  designed  to  take  a  direct  stress  in  compression  of  237,482  lb.  plus 

a  cross-bending  stress  of  464,640  in.-lb. 
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AMuming  a  top  flange  section  as  shown  in  Fig.  82,  the  top  flange  should  b'e  designed  within  the  following 

limitatioDB    (see    Art.   51):  The    maximum  combined  compressive  stress   should    not   exceed    16»000  —   150 

length 

— -— •  with  a  maximum  stress  oi  14.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  figured  about  axis  A-A. 

flange  width 

By  the  method  explained  in  Art.  21  the  bending  moment  should  be  transposed  to  an  equivalent  direct  compres* 

sive  stress  and  added  to  the  direct  maximum  compressive  stress  due  to  the  vertical  loads.    The  flange  should 

then  be  designed  for  the  sum  of  the  two  stresses.     It  will  be  found  that  a  top  flange  composed  of  the  following 

members  will  be  of  sufficient  siae: 

1   plate— 24  XH 
2  angles— 6  X  6  X  H 
2  angle»— 4  X^X  H 

Tht  next  step  in  the  design  is  to  determine  the  maximum  end  shear  so  that  the  end  stiffener  an^es  and  the  web 

ean  be  designed.     The  position  of  the  loads  which  will  give  the  greatest  shear  is  when  one  wheel  is  at  the  end  and 

the  other  12  ft.  away  from  the  end.     The  maximum  shear  is  found  to  be  80,960  lb. 

80  900 

The  total  area  required  in  the  end  stiffener  angles  is  — ' >-  5.78  sq.  in.     Assuming  2  sti£fener  angles,  it  is 

14,000 

found  that  2  angles  5  X  3H  X  H  will  be  sufficient.     Assuming  rivets  as  bearing  on  a  JKe-in.  web  plate  at  4600  lb. 

80.960 

each,  —  18  rivets  are  required  in  the  stiffener  angles. 

4690 

The  net  area  required  in  the  web  plate  for  shear  will  be 

80.960 


10,000 


"■  8.09  sq.  in. 


The  net  width  of  the  web  plate  will  be  48  —  (18)  (0.875)  «  32.25  in.     Since  8.09  sq.  in.  are  needed  in  the  web,  then  the 

8.09 

thickness  should  be «  0.25  in.  or  H  >n.     Ab  the  web  of  a  girder  should  not  be  less  than  He  in.  thick,  a  48 

32.25 

X  He-in.  web  will  be  used. 

Binoe  the  web  is  less  in  thickness  than  Ho  of  the  unsupported  distance  between  flange  angles,  intermediate 

stiffener  an^es  should  be  provided  to  prevent  web  buckling  at  a  distance  apart  not  greater  than  the  effective  depth 

of  the  girder.     The  web  rivet  spacing  for  the  first  12  ft.,  from  each  end  should  be  the  same,  as  the  maximum  shear 

will  not  change  until  the  second  wheel  position  is  reached.     As  the  top  cover  plate  with  its  outside  angles  is  acting 

as  a  flat  girder  taking  lateral  thrtist,  the  rivets  connecting  the  web  and  outer  angles  should  be  spaced  the  same  as 

any  girder  orfing  the  shears  produced  by  the  horisontal  forces. 

DESIGN  OF  PURLraS  FOR  SLOPING  ROOFS 

By  W.  S.  Kinnb 

60.  Purlins  Subjected  to  Unsyminetrical  Bending. — ^A  purlin  is  a  member,  generally  a 
simple  beam,  which  supports  the  roofing  between  adjacent  trusses.  Fig.  83  shows  the  position 
of  a  purlin  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  a  roof.  A  complete  discussion  of  choice  of  purlin 
sections,  details  of  connections  of  purlins  to  trusses,  and 

methods  of  fastening  roof  covering  to  purlins  will  be 
found  in  Sect.  3. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  147,  p.  460  for  steel  roof  trusses, 
and  in  F^g.  146,  p.  469  for  wooden  roof  trusses,  purlins 
consisting  of  rolled  shapes,  or  wooden  beams,  are  usually 
placed  with  the  webs,  or  sides,  perpendicular  to  the  top  ^^  ^ 

chord  of  the  truss.  Since  in  most  cases  the  applied  loads 
are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  it  follows  that  the  plane  of  loading  and  the  principal  axes  of  the  section 
do  not,  in  most  cases,  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Problems  in  design  and  stress  determination  for 
such  conditions  can  not  be  solved  by  the  methods  described  in  the  chapter  on  ''Simple  and 
Cantilever  Beams,''  Sect.  1,  but  require  more  general  formulas  which  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  plane  of  bending  and  the  principal  axes  of  the  section  are  not  coincident.  Bending  of 
this  nature  is  known  as  ttnaymmeirical  hendingy  the  formulas  for  which  are  given  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Sect.  1. 

61.  Load  Carried  By  a  Purlin. — ^The  amount  and  character  of  the  load  to  be  carried  by  a 
roof  purlin  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  kind  of  roof  covering,  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  the 
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location  of  the  structure.  These  points  are  considered  in  detail  in  Sect.  3,  Arts.  133  to  136 
incL,  where  tables  of  values  are  given  for  the  different  loads. 

The  load  which  a  purlin  must  be  designed  to  carry  is  a  combination  of  the  weight  of  the 
purlin  and  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load.  These  loadings  are  to  be  combined 
so  as  to  give  the  maximum  possible  stress  on  the  beam  section.  In  general  three  combinations 
of  loading  are  used.     They  are: 

(1)  Dead  load  and  snow  load. 

(2)  Dead  load  and  wind  load. 

(3)  Dead  load,  wind  load,  and  one-half  snow  load. 

\Jnder  Case  3  only  one-half  of  the  snow  load  is  considered.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  maxi- 
mum wind  and  snow  loadings  are  not  likely  to  occur  at  the  same  time.  If  a  high  wind  is  blowing 
at  the  time  snow  is  falling,  the  snow  will  be  blown  from  the  roof  as  fast  as  it  falls.  In  the  case 
of  a  wet  snow  or  sleet,  part  of  the  snow  will  stay  on  the  roof  in  spite  of  the  wind.  An  allow- 
ance of  one-half  the  maximum  snow  load  seems  to  be  reasonable  for  this  condition. 

The  dead  and  snow  loads  are  vertical  forces,  while  the  usual  assumption  regarding  the  wind 
load  is  that  it  acts  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  roof.  For  the  combinations  given  above, 
(1)  represents  a  vertical  load,  while  (2)  and  (3)  are  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical. 

62.  Conditions  of  Design. — ^The  conditions  of  the  design  are  governed  to  some  extent 
by  the  roof  covering.  Where  the  covering  is  very  rigid,  as  in  the  case  of  wooden  sheathing  on 
common  rafters,  the  loads  can  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
roof.  The  component  parallel  to  the  roof  is  assumed  as  carried  by  the  sheathing,  and  the  com- 
ponent perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  assumed  as  carried  by  the  purlin.  This  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  that  the  beam  section  is  free  to  bend  only  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  roof. 

Where  the  roof  covering  consists  of  a  material  such  as  corrugated  steel,  which  provides 
little  or  no  lateral  support  for  the  purlin,  -the  assumptions  made  above  can  not  be  used.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  design  the  purlin  as  a  beam  which  is  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  making  use 
of  the  methods  of  unsymmetrical  bending  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter  of  Sect.  1. 

Purlins  designed  under  this  assumption  are  likely  to  require  excessively  large  sections.  To 
avoid  this,  the  purlins  arc  often  partially  supported  laterally  by  means  of  tie  rods.  Smaller 
sections  can  then  be  used  for  the  purlins. 

The  methods  of  design  to  be  used  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  will  be  followed  out  for 
typical  cases  which  will  illustrate  the  methods  to  be  used. 

68.  Design  of  Purlins  for  a  Rigid  Roof  Covering. — Let  it  be  required  to  design  the  sheath- 
ing, rafters,  and  purlins  for  a  roof  capable  of  withstanding  the  maximum  combination  of  the 
dead  load  of  its  members  and  the  wind  and  snow  loads  given  in  Sect.  3,  Art.  137.  The  material 
is  to  be  pine  with  a  working  stress  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assume  that  the  roof  is  covered  with 
shingles;  that  the  span  of  the  rafters  is  9  ft.  (measured  along  the  line  of  the  roof  surface,  which 
makes  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  horizontal),  and  that  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  apart.  Fig.  84 
(a)  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  members. 

In  making  up  the  combinations  of  loads  carried  by  the  members  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  determine  the 
resultant  load  carried  by  a  single  square  foot  of  roof.  The  resultants  for  the  several  combinations  given  above 
are  as  follows: 

Case  1. — From  the  tables  given  in  Sect.  5,  Art.  133.  shingles  weigh  about  3.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  1-in. 
sheathing  weighs  about  4.0  lb.  per  foot  board  measure.  The  dead  load  is  then  7.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  a  vertical 
load.  From  Table  8.  p.  467,  the  snow  load  for  a  roof  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  to  the  horisontal  is  15.0  lb.  per  rq. 
ft.  of  roof.  The  total  vertical  load  is  then  22.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof 
is  19.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  as  determined  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  84(c). 

Case«  2  and  3. — It  is  quite  evident  that  the  resultant  for  Case  3  has  a  greater  component  perpendicular  to  the 
roof  than  Case  2.  As  the  direction  of  bending  is  not  in  question  under  the  assumed  conditions,  we  can  pass  at  once 
to  Case  3. 

The  dead  load  for  Case  3  is  the  same  as  for  Case  1,  and  the  snow  load  is  one-half  as  large  as  for  Case  1.  The 
vertical  component  of  loading  is  then,  4  +  3  -(-  7.5  —  14.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  From  Table  7,  p.  467,  the  wind 
pressure  normal  to  the  roof  is  24.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  As  these  loads  are  not  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  force  diagram.  The  component  of  load  perpendicular  to  the  roof  car.  be  determined 
by  resolving  forces  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  The  force  diagram  of  Fig.  84(e)  shows  that  the 
component  perpendiotdar  to  the  roof  is  36.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Similar  calculations  have  been  mi^e  for  Cftse  ^\ 
the  force  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  84(d), 
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Dengn  of  ShetUhing. — The  sheathing  is  not  usually  designed,  except  where  unusual  conditions  are  encountered, 
8uoh  as  heavy  loads  or  rafter  spacing  greater  than  the  normal,  which  is  from  16  to  34  in.  Under  normal  conditions, 
1-in.  sheathing  wiU  be  found  to  provide  sufficient  strength. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  assume  that  1-in.  sheathing  is  used  and  that  the  spacing  of  rafters  is  24  in. 
The  moment  due  to  the  normal  component  of  Case  3  for  a  section  of  sheathing  1  ft.  wide  is,  3f  <"  Hto2*  -i  >g 
(36.9)(2)<(12)  -  221.4  in.-lb.  This  moment  is  resisted  by  a  1  X  12-in.  section  of  sheathing,  for  which  the  sec- 
tion modulus  is  I/e  -  yib<fi  -  Hil2y  X  (1)>  -  2.0  in.*  The  resulting  fiber  stress  is  then/  -  Mc/I  -  221.4/2.0 
■■  110.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  stress  is  very  low,  indicating  that  for  ordinary  conditions  the  design  need  not  be 
carried  out 

Deeiffn  of  Common  Rafitrt, — A  2  X  6-in.  rafter  will  be  assumed.  At  4  lb.  per  ft.  board  measure,  the  dead  weight 
per  foot  of  rafter  is  (2  X  Ms)4  >-  4  lb.  The  roof  area  per  foot  of  rafter  is  2.0  sq.  ft.,  and  the  normal  load  to  be 
carried  for  Case  3  is  2  X  36.0  -  73.8  lb.  per  ft.  of  rafter.  Adding  the  weight  of  the  rafter,  the  total  load  to  be 
carried  by  the  rafter  is  a  uniform  load  of  77.8  lb.  per  ft.  The  moment  is  Af  -  Ht^  *"'  H(77.8)(0)s(12)  -  0460 
in.-lb. 

The  section  modulus  of  a  2  X  6-in.  rectangle  is  HIh^s  -  H(2)(6)s  -  12  in.*,  and  the  fiber  stress  is/  -  Mc/I 
-■  0,460/12  <■  788.0  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  the  allowable  fiber  stress  is  1,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  assumed  section  is 
sufficient.  Rafter  sections  come  in  commercial  sises,  which  are  2X4,  2X6,  2X8,  etc.  It  is  therefore  not  poe- 
slble  to  meet  exactly  the  allowable  fiber  stress  conditions  with  the  available  sections. 


*  >H 1.  -  - 

^    \Comnfon 


See^'O'T/O'if 


V'(r — H<  > 


c  mc  trusses  . 

(b)  ^^ 


Fzci.  84. 


Deitign  of  Purlins, — As  shown  in  Fig.  84(a),  the  purlin  section  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  rafter.  It  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  normal  load  due  to  the  rafters  from  adjacent  panels.  In  some  cases  the  applied  loads  are  considered  to 
be  uniformly  distributed  along  the  purlin,  and  in  other  cases  the  loads  are  assumed  as  concentrated  at  each  rafter. 
This  latter  assumption  more  nearly  approximates  the  actual  conditions;  it  will  be  used  in  this  design. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  84(a),  each  purlin  carries  the  ends  of  two  rafters.  Each  rafter  load  is  then  due  to  the  normal 
load  on  0  ft.  of  rafter.  Including  the  weight  of  the  rafter,  each  loeui  is  9  X  77.8  —  700  lb.  Fig.  84(b)  shows  the 
position  of  the  loculs.  It  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  moment  for  the  position  shown  is  slightly  less  than  for  an 
arrangement  which  places  a  load  directly  at  the  center  of  the  purlin.  From  Fig.  84(6),  the  moment  at  the  beam 
center' is,  M  -  1(2100)  (6)  -  700(1  +  3  +  6)]  12  -  75,600  in.-lb.  Assuming  a  6  X  10-in.  purlin,  whose  weight 
is  (6  X  10/12)4  -  20  1b.  per  ft.,  the  moment  due  to  its  weight  is  Af  -  H^il^  -  H(20)(12)»(12)  -  4,320  in.-lb. 
The  total  moment  is  then  75.600  +  4320  -  79,020  in.-lb. 

For  allowable  /  ->  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in..  I/c  >  M/f  ->  79,920/1,000  -  79.92  in*.  The  section  modulus  of  the 
Msumed  6  X  10-in.  purlin  is  I/c  »>  ^bd*  »>  H(6)(10)*  -  100  in.*  which  is  sufficient.  This  is  as  dose  an  agree- 
ment between  assumed  and  adopted  sections  as  is  possible,  using  commercial  sise. 

M.  Design  of  Purlins  for  a  Roof  with  a  Flexible  Roof  Covering. — In  the  preceding  article 
the  design  is  given  for  a  purlin  section  for  a  roof  which  is  so  rigid  that  it  is  possible  to  assume 
that  the  purlin  is  supported  laterally  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  only  for  bending  in  a  plane 
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perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  A  case  will  now  be  considered  where  the  roof  covering  is  not 
rigid  enough  to  provide  this  support.  The  purlin  will  have  to  be  designed  as  if  it  were  free  to 
bend  in  any  direction.  This  is  a  case  of  unsymmetrical  bending.  Two  cases  will  be  considered, 
one  in  which  the  purlin  is  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  the  other  in  which  the  purlin  is  partially 
supported  by  tie  rods. 

Sio.  Puilin  Free  to  Bend  in  any  Direction. — A  purlin  is  to  be  designed  to  support 
a  corrugated  steel  roof.  The  purlins  are  to  be  spaced  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  roof  surface  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  to  the  horizontal;  trusses  are  spaced  16  ft.  apart. 

The  workizMC  loads  will  be  taken  the  same  as  for  the  preoedinc  deeicn*  and  the  working  streas  in  the  steel  will 
be  taken  as  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Combinations  of  loading  similar  to  those  for  the  wooden  purlin  will  be  made,  and 
a  purlin  section  determined  by  the  methods  used  in  the  illustrative  problem,  p.  88. 

From  Table  3,  p.  469,  24-gage  corrugated  steel,  weighing  1.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  can  b«  used  to  span  3  ft.  As 
stated  in  Sect.  3,  Art.  1856.  an  anti-condensation  lining,  weighing  1.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  corrugated  steel.  The  total  weight  of  covering  is  then  2.6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  To  this  must  be  added  the  weight  of 
the  purlin.  In  the  preliminary  design,  the  purlin  was  assumed  to  weigh  4.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  After  the  pur- 
lin section  was  determined,  its  true  weight  was  found  and  the  calculations  revised  as  given  below. 

Cace  1.  Z>sad  Load  and  Snow 
Load. — As  given  above,  the  weight 
of  the  roof  covering  u  2.6  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  roof.  The  revised  purlin 
weight  is  4.1  lb.  persq.  ft.  of  roof. 
As  in  the  preceding  design,  the 
snow  load  is  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
roof.     The  total  vertical  load  is 

r*^      Y  ^       wrf         \      W  then,  2.6 -H  4.1  +  16.0  -  21.7  lb. 

\    ^^^        ^\ji^^!^         \     \    vv         ^^  .tt-m^^M.  »        persq.  ft.     As  the  purlins  are  3  ft. 

apart,  the  load  per  ft.  of  purlin  is 
3  X  21.7  -  65.1  lb.  Considering 
the  purlin  as  a  simple  beam  of 
span  equal  to  the  distance  between 
trusses,  16  ft.,  the  moment  to  be 
carried  is,  Af  -  H  wl*  «  M(65.1) 
(16)K12)  -  25,100  in.-lb.  For  an 
allowable  working  stress  of  16,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  section 
modulus  is  B  -  if//<«  25, 100/16,* 
000  "  1.57  in.*  This  value  ia 
shown  in  the  proper  position  in 
Fig.  85(b),  and  is  the  8  value  de- 
noted by  1. 

C(M0  2.  Dead  Load  and  Wind 
Load. — The  dead  load  is  the  same 
as  for  Case  1,  and  the  wind  load 
is  a  normal  load  of  24  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  roof,  as  in  the  preceding  de- 
sign. In  Fig.  85(a).  the  resultant.of  the  dead  and  wind  loads  as  determined  graphically,  is  29.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
load  per  ft.  of  purlin  is  3  X  29.9  -  89.7  lb.;  the  moment  to  be  carried  is  Af  -  H  tol*  -  >i(89.7)(16)«(12)  - 
34,500  in.-lb.;  and  the  required  S  -  M/f  -  34.600/16.000  -  2.16  in.«  This  is  shown  in  Pig.  85(6)  in  the  direo- 
tion  determined  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  85(a). 

Caae  3.  Dead  Load,  Wind  Load,  arid  Ono-half  Snoto  Load. — The  dead  load  is  the  same  as  for  Case  1,  and  the 
wind  load  is  the  same  as  for  Case  2.  One-half  the  snow  load,  as  given  by  Case  1,  is  7.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  The 
total  vertical  load  is  then  14.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  normal  load  is  24  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  resultant  of  the 
loads,  which  is  37.1  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  is  shown  in  amount  and  direction  on  Fig.  85(o). 

The  load  per  foot  of  purlin  is  3  X  37.1  -  111.3  lb.;  the  moment  to  be  carried  is  3f  -  Htofi  -  H(111.3)(16)* 
(12)  -  42,800  in.-lb.;  and  5  -  M/f  -  42.800/16,000  -  2.67  in.«     This  is  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  85(6). 

Determination  of  Beam  Section. — A  purlin  will  be  selected  from  I-beam  and  channel  sectionB  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  the  weight  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  usxially  specified  that  the  depth  of  beam  section  shall  be  not  less  than 
Ho  of  the  span.    This  is  done  to  avoid  the  use  of  sections  for  which  the  deflection  would  be  excessive. 

In  Fig,  85(6),  the  ^-polygon  for  a  6-in.  12K-lb.  I-beam  is  shown.  This  section  is  slightly  larger  than  neoessaiy, 
but  it  provides  a  closer  fit  than  any  other  section  of  its  weight.  The  true  weight  of  the  section  is  12.25/3  ■-  4.1  lb., 
the  value  used  in  the  revised  calculations. 

Fig.  85(6)  also  shows  the  S-Polygon  for  an  8-in.  llj^-lb.  channel.  This  section  does  not  provide  sufficient 
strength,  since  Si  projects  beyond  the  S-Linc.  As  other  channels  are  heavier  than  the  adopted  I-beam,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  further  trials. 
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646.  Pcirlin  Supported  Laterally  by  Tie  Rods. — ^Lateral  support  for  purlins  is 
generally  provided  by  means  of  tie  rods  where  the  roof  covering,  such  as  corrugated  steel,  is 
not  rigid  enough  to  provide  the  proper  support.  These  tie  rods  consist  of  round  rods  fastened 
to  the  web  of  the  purlin  section  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  88.  The  ties  should  extend 
over  the  ridge,  forming  a  continuous  line  between  the  eaves.  This  must  be  done  to  avoid 
an  excessive  side  pull  on  the  ridge  purlin.  If  the  arrangement  of  purlins  at  the  ridge  is  such 
that  a  continuous  line  can  not  be  used,  then  the  upper  ties  should  be  run  diagonally  to  the 
truss. 

The  number  of  ties  required  for  each  purlin  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  purlin  to  be 
supported  and  the  load  to  be  carried.  Generally  a  single  line  of  tie^  at  the  center  of  the  purlin 
will  be  found  sufficient.  Tie  rods  will  not  be  found  necessary  for  lateral  support  in  the  case  of 
roofs  where  the  slope  is  less  than  about  3  in.  to  1  ft.  It  is  considered  good  practice  to  use  tie 
rods  in  roofs  with  a  rigid  covering  because  of  the  lateral  support  provided  for  the  purlins  during 
the  erection  of  the  structure.  The  purlins  are  held  in  line  without  additional  falsework  until 
the  roof  covering  is  applied. 

When  a  purlin  is  supported  laterally  by  tie  rods,  the  span  of  the  beam,  for  components 
of  load  parallel  to  the  roof 
surface,  is  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  tie 
rods,  or  between  the  tie 
rods  and  the  truss.  As 
far  as  these  loads  are  con- 
cerned, the  purlin  is  a  con- 
tinuous beam  supported 
at  its  ends  by  the  trusses 
and  at  intermediate 
points  by  the  tie  rods. 
For  components  of  load 
perpendicular  to  the  roof 
surface,  the  span  of  the 
purlin  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance between  thel 
trusses,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing design. 

The  applied  loads 
are  uniform  per  foot  for 
both  components  of  load- 
ing. They  are  deter- 
mined by  resolving  the 

resultant  forces,  determined  as  for  the  preceding  design,  into  components  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  roof  surface.  Moments  at  critical  points  can  be  determined  by  the  methods 
given  in  Sect.  1  for  simple  and  continuous  beams. 

In  calculating  the  moments  to  be  carried  by  a  purlin,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  assume  that 
the  purlins  are  only  long  enough  to  span  the  distance  between  adjacent  trusses.  The  moment 
due  to  the  component  of  loads  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface  will  then  be  given  by  the  for- 
mula M  —  }iwl^.  It  will  be  foimd  that  if  a  purlin  be  assumed  to  span  several  trusses,  and  the 
moments  calculated  by  continuous  girder  methods,  the  moment  to  be  provided  for  will  be 
only  slightly  less  than  for  a  simple  beam. 

For  components  of  load  parallel  to  the  roof  surface,  the  purlin  can  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuous beam  supported  at  its  ends  by  the  trusses,  and  at  other  points  by  the  tie  rods.  The 
supports  provided  by  the  tie  rods  are  not  as  rigid  as  those  provided  by  the  truss,  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous girder  coefficients  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  72(d)  j  should  be  modified  somewhat.  Fig.  86(a) 
shows  the  values  proposed  for  cases  in  which  the  purlin  is  assumed  as  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  tie  rod,  and  Fig,  86(6)  shows  the  values  where  the  tie  rods  divide  the  purlin  into  three 
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parts.     It  is  assumed  that  the  coefficient  is  Ko  instead  of  )4y  cmd  that  the  span  is  equal  to  the 
distance  from  truss  to  tie  rod. 

In  making  use  of  the  S-Polygon  methods  in  the  design  of  purlins  for  the  assumed  conditions, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  resultant  moment  at  the  tie  rod  and  also  at  a  point  half  way 
between  the  tie  rod  and  the  truss.  These  resultant  moments  are  equal  to  the  vector  sum  of  the 
component  moments  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  The  values  of  the  flexural 
modulus,  Sf  are  determined  from  these  resultant  moments,  and  the  required  and  provided  S 
compared  by  the  methods  used  in  the  preceding  design. 

A  purlin  will  now  be  designed  supported  by  tie  rods.  The  conditions  will  be  taken  the  same  as  for  the  preceding 
design,  with  the  f  uther  condition  that  the  purlin  is  to  be  supported  by  a  line  of  tie  rods  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
purlin. 

As  the  depth  of  the  purlin  is  usually  limited  to  Ho  of  the  span,  a  6-in.  section  must  be  used.  The  6-in.  section 
of  least  weight-is  a  6-in.  8-lb.  channel,  which  will  be  taken  as  the  trial  section.  The  weight  of  the  assumed  section 
per  square  foot  of  roof  surface  is  H  ~  2.7  lb.  Using  other  values  as  in  the  preceding  design,  the  several  combi- 
nations are  as  follows: 

Com  1.    Dead  Load  and  Snow  Load. — As  before,  the  dead  load  due  to  oorrtigated  steel  and  lining  is  2.6  lb. 

per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  snow 
load  is  15.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     The 
;  f(p  V  weight  of  the  assumed  purlin  seo- 

'V  ^^^  tion  as  given  above  is  2.7  lb.  per 

~  sq.  ft.  of  roof.    The  total  vertical 

load  is  then  20.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
V   V  \  ^       \sk>y^^-SJ/A  \      \\  root.    From  the  force  diagram  of 

\^     i4^    •\8k  V*  i  \'     Xx'  ^^  87(o)  the  component  of  this 

''/!?jffA  \        \\\-^  load  parallel  to  the  roof  surface  is 

10 J2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  oom- 
ponent  perpendicular  to  the  roof 

Cases  2  and  3  \  \    \y^  Using  the  oecfficients  shown 

5*Fbl>qon  on  Fig.  86(a),  the  component  of 
ril!l  1  "^o™****  parallel  to  the  roof  is 
Channel  ^  ^^^p  -  Ko(  +  10.2)  (3)  (12) 
(16)1  »  +  2360  in.-lb.  at  the 
quarter  point,  and  —2350  in.-lb. 
at  the  tie  rod.  The  component 
of  moment  perpendicular  to  the 
roof  is  +  Hitd*  -  +H»  (17.6)  (3) 
(12)(16)«  =  +16,200  in.-lb.  at  the 
quarter  point,  and  +H^*  ■■  + 
H(17.6)(3)(12)(16)«  -  +20,300 
in.-lb.  at  the  tie  rod. 

The  resultants  of  these 
moments,  which  are  determined 
graphically  by  means  of  the  force 
diagrams  of  Figs.  87  (c)  and  (d)>  ve  15,360  in.-lb.  at  the  quarter  point,  and  20,450  in.-lb.  at  the  tie  rod.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  at  the  tie  rod  the  component  moment  parallel  to  the  roof  surface  is  negative.  In  determining  the 
resultant  moment  Fig.  87(d),  this  component  is  plotted  to  the  left  of  the  origin.  The  component  of  moment 
perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface  is  positive,  and  is  plotted  above  the  OX  axis,  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

With  allowable  /  =  16,0(X)  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  S  =  M/f  =  15,350/16.000  -  0.96  in.»  at  the  quarter  point,  and 
•20,450/16,000  -  1.28  in.*  at  the  tie  rod.  These  values  of  8  are  shown  in  position  on  the  S-Polygon  of  Fig.  87(e). 
The  values  of  S  for  the  section  at  the  tie  rod  are  plotted  below  the  OX  axis,  for,  as  shown  by  the  complete  S-Polygon, 
the  values  of  S  for  the  given  plane  of  bending  are  determined  by  the  fourth  quadrant  8-Line. 

Cow  2.  Dead  Load  and  Wind  Load. — The  dead  load  due  to  the  roof  covering  and  the  purlin  is  a  vertical  load  of 
5.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  as  determined  for  Case  1,  and  the  wind  load  is  a  normal  load  of  24  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  as  determined 
for  Case  2  of  the  preceding  design.  From  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  87(b),  the  component  perpendicular  to  the 
roof  is  28.6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  parallel  to  the  roof  is  2.7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  By  the  methods  of  Case  1,  it  will  be 
found  that  at  the  quarter  point  the  component  of  moment  perpendictilar  to  the  roof  is  +24,7(X)  in.-lb.,  and  that 
parallel  to  the  roof  is  +625  in.-lb.;  the  resultant  moment,  as  determined  graphically  by  Fig.  87(c),  is  24,8(X)  in.-lb.; 
and  the  required  S  -  24,800/16,000  «  1.55  in.« 

At  the  center  point,  the  moment  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  32,900  in.-lb.,  and  that  parallel  to  the  roof  is 
—  625  in.-lb. ;  the  resultant  moment,  as  determined  by  Fig.  87(d) ,  is  33,000  in.-lb. ;  and  the  required  S  "  33,(XX)/ 16,000 
»  2.06  in.'.     These  values  are  shown  on  Fig.  87(«). 

Case  3.  De*id  Load,  Wind  Load,  and  One-half  Snow  Load. — With  the  half  snow  load  as  7.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the 
total  vertical  load  is  12.8  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  normal  wind  load  is  24.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
From  Fig.  87(6),  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  35.1  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  parallel  to  the  roof  is 
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6.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  At  the  quarter  point,  the  moment  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  30,300  in.4b.,  and  that  parallel  to 
the  roof  is  +1480  in.-lb.;  at  the  tie  rod  the  correeponding  values  are:  moment  perpendicular  to  the  roof—  40,500 
in.-lb.;  moment  parallel  to  the  roof  —  — 1480  in.-lb.  From  Fig.  87(e),  the  resultant  moment  at  the  quarter  point 
is  30,350  in.-lb.;  the  required  8  -  30,350/16,000  »  1.90  in.«  From  Fig.  87(d),  the  resultant  moment  at  the 
tie  rod-  40, 600  in.4b.;  the  required  S  -  40.600/16,000  -  2.54  in.« 

DdM'minaiwn  of  PwMn  Seelion. — ^Fig.  87(e)  shows  the  S-Polygon  of  the  assumed  6-in.  channel  section.  It 
will  be  found  that  all  of  the  plotted  values  of  S  lie  inside  of  the  p<dygon.  The  assumed  section  is  therefore  ample, 
and  will  be  adopted. 

The  results  of  this  design  show  that  the  use  of  tie  rods  makes  it  possible  to  use  smaller  sections  for  purlins  than 
for  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  preceding  design,  where  the  purlins  were  assumed  to  be  free  to  bend  in  any  direo- 
tion.  Where  the  purlin  was  assumed  to  be  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  a  6-in.  12K-lb.  I-beam  was  required. 
Where  tie  rods  were  used,  a  6-in.  8-lb.  channel  was  found  to  answer.  This  represents  a  saving  oi  4}^  lb.  per  ft. 
of  purlin. 

From  an  inspection  of 
the  3-Polygon  of  Fig. 
87(e),  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  values  of  required  jS 
lie  doee  to  the  OY  axis. 
For  all  cases,  except  where 
the  roof  slope  is  very  steep, 
it  will  probably  be  correct 
to  assume  that  the  tie  rods 
offer  complete  lateral  sup- 
port for  the  purlin.  The 
design  can  then  be  carried 
out  by  the  methods  used 
in  4he  design  of  the  pur- 
lins for  rigid  roof  cover- 
ing, as  £^ven  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article. 

Detion  of  Tie  Rods. — 
Tie  rods  usually  consist  of- 
round  rods  threaded  at  the 
ends  to  provide  a  means 
of  fastening  the  tie  to  the 
purlin  section.     Fig.  88(a)  shows  the  type  of  connection  usually  used. 

As  the  tie  rods  form  a  continuous  line  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge,  the  stress  in  the  rods  increases  to  a  maximum 
at  the  ridge.  The  area  of  the  tie  rod  at  the  root  of  thread  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  load  caused  by  the  compo- 
nent of  loads  parallel  to  the  roof  acting  over  the  area  tributary  to  the  tie  rod  of  maximum  stress. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  design,  assume  that  the  slant  height  of  the  roof  considered  in  the  preceding  design 
is  36  ft.  As  the  trusses  are  16  ft.  apart,  and  there  is  a  single  line  of  tie  rods  at  the  center  of  the  purlin,  the  area 
tributary  to  the  tie  rod  of  maximum  stress  is  36  X  8  -  288  sq.  ft.  From  the  force  diagrams  of  Fig.  87,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greatest  component  of  load  parallel  to  the  roof  is  caused  by  the  loading  of  Case  1,  and  that  this 
oomponent  is  10.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  The  load  to  be  carried  by  the  tie  rod  is  then  288  X  10.2  -  2940  lb. 
With  an  allowable  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  area  at  the  root  of  thread  is  2940/16.000  -  0.184 
sq.  in.  From  the  table  of  screw  threads  on  p.  238,  also  given  in  the  steel  handbooks,  it  will  be  found  that  a  9i' 
in.  round  rod  will  answer.  If  the  load  to  be  carried  is  too  large  for  a  sin^e  line  of  ^  or  ^-in.  tie  rods,  the  load 
can  be  reduced  by  adding  another  line  of  ties. 

The  method  of  attachment  of  tie  rods  at  the  ridge  requires  some  consideration.  Two  methods  of  making 
the  ridge  connection  are  shown  in  Fig.  88.  In  Fig.  88(a),  two  purlins  are  provided  at  the  ridge.  The  line  of  tie 
rods  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  is  joined  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  tie.  Fig.  88(6)  shows  the  force  diagram 
for  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  rods  and  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  purlin  due  to  the  tie  rods.  It  is 
probable  that  a  larger  section  will  have  to  be  provided  at  the  ridge  in  order  to  carry  the  heavy  concentration  brought 
to  this  point  by  the  tie  rod.  Fig.  88(e)  shows  an  arrangement  in  which  a  single  I-beam  forms  the  ridge  support. 
The  diagram  of  forces  is  shown  in  Fig.  88(<0. 
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Fig.  88. 


WOODEN  COLUMNS 
By  Henry  D.  Dewell 


Interior  columns  of  buildings,  supporting  floors  only,  are  normally  square  in  cross  section, 
while  columns  supporting  roof  trusses  are  usually  made  rectangular  In  order  to  attain  greater 
stiffness  in  the  plane  of  the  roof  truss  than  in  the  plane  of  the  building  wall.  Columns  sup- 
porting roof  trusses  may  take  bending  stresses,  due  to  wind,  far  in  excess  of  the  unit  stresses 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  roof  and  wall  constructions. 
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Interior  columns,  when  exposed,  are  usually  surfaced  four  sides,  and  the  comers  champfered. 
Sometimes  the  columns  are  bored  from  end  to  end  with  a  13^-in.  hole,  and  with  ^-in.  holes 
at  top  and  bottom  extending  from  the  face  of  column  to  the  core  hole.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  dry  rot,  and  to  reUeve  the  usual  condition  of  rapid  drying  out  of  the  exterior  of 
the  column,  and  slow  seasoning  of  the  interior  timber. 

Wooden  columns  with  a  ratio  of  -^  greater  than  20  will  fail  by  lateral  buckling.     No  wooden 

column  should  be  designed  with  a  greater  ^  than  60,  and  good  practice  will  lower  this  limiting 

slendemess  ratio  to  40. 

A  general  treatment  pertaining  to  columns  and  column  loads  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
'^ Columns"  in  Sect.  1.  For  splicing  wooden  columns  and  for  column  connections,  see  Arts. 
121  and  123.     Bending  and  direct  stress  in  colimms  is  treated  in  Sect.  1. 

65.  Formulas  for  Wooden  Columns. — All  modem  formulas  for  wooden  columns  assume 
the  case  of  square-ended  columns,  and  this  condition  of  ends  is  the  only  condition  recognized 
in  practice.    Practically  all  of  the  tests  on  wooden  columns  have  been  made  with  flat  ends. 

A  number  of  formulas  have  been  proposed  and  are  in  use  for  determining  the  safe  working 
strength  of  wooden  columns.  With  few  exceptions  these  formulas  are  of  the  experimental 
type — ^that  is,  they  are  based  on  the  residts  of  tests.  The  straight-line  formula  is  the  type 
most  favored  by  engineers.  The  two  formulas  of  this  type  most  generally  used  are  (see  also 
Sect.  1,  Art.  99) :  (1)  the  formula  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 

and  (2),  the  Winslow  formula 

The  second  class  of  column  formulas  gives  a 

curved  graph.    Of  this  type,  the  following  formula  of 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  extensively 

employed 

/    700  + 15c     \ 

^  '^     \700  +  15c  +  cV 

In  the  above  formulas,  p  »  average  unit  com- 
pression   (lb.    per 
sq.  in.). 
C  =   c  o  mpressi  ve 
strength  for  short 
^    columns    (lb.  per 
sq.  in.). 

Ij 

L  —  length  of  column  in 
inches. 

d  =»  least  cros s-sec- 
tional  dimension 
of  column  in 
inches. 
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Fig.  80. — CurvOB  of  column  formulas. 
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For  the  range  of  values  of  -^  occurring  in  ordinary  building  construction,  the  three  preceding 
formulas  will  give  approximately  the  same  results.  Fig.  89  shows  the  graphs  of  these  formulas 
for  working  conditions,  with  C  «=  1600.    For  columns  with  a  slendemess  ratio  ( j  j  less  than 

L 
15,  the  unit -stress  to  be  used  is  that  for  j  =  15. 

Table  1,  p.  199,  gives  the  unit  stress  for  timber  columns  for  various  ratios  of  ^,  and  values 
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of  C  from  1000  to  1600  incluaive,  corresponding  to  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Table  2  gives  similar  quantities  using  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation formula.  Table  3  gives  the  safe  loads  in  thousands  of  pounds  for  surfaced  square 
timber  columns,  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  formula*. 

66.  Ultiniate  Loads  for  Columns. — ^It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  investigate  the  ultimate 
strength  of  wooden  columns.     Unfortimately,  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  timber  column, 

especially  of  a  long  column,  or  a  column  with  an  ^  of  from  40  to  60,  is  indeterminate     The 

tests  which  have  been  made  on  long  columns  of  sections  commensurate  with  those  used  in 
building  construction  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  justify  confidence  in  the  values  given  by 
formulas. 

From  the  results  of  tests  made  by  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  J.  B.  Johnson  proposed  for 
timber  columns  the  following  formulas : 

Ultimate  strength  for  partially  seasoned  yellow  pine  columns 

p  =  4500  -  1.0  (^V 
Ultimate  strength  for  partially  seasoned  white  pine  column 

p  =  2500  -  0.5  (^V 
Ultimate  strength  for  dry  long  leaf  pine  column 

p  -  6000  -  1.5  (^V 

Ultimate  strength  for  dry  white  pine  column 

p  =  3600- 0.72  (^y 

W.  H.  Burr,  from  a  study  of  the  same  tests,  recommends  the  formulas: 
For  yellow  pine 

p  =  5800  -  70  ^ 

a 

For  white  pine 

p  -  3800-  47^' 

a 

One. other  column  formula  needs  to  be  mentioned,  since  it  has  been  used' quite  extensively 

in  the  past.     This  is  the  formula  of  C.  Shaler  Smith  who  made  some  1200  tests  on  fullndzed 

specimens  of  square  and  rectangular  yellow  pine  columns  for  the  Ordnance  Department  of 

the  Confederate  Government.    For  green,  half-seasoned  sticks  of  good  merchantable  lun:<ber 

the  formula  of  Smith  is 

5400 

^  250  d* 

This  formula  gives  much  lower  strength  values  for  wooden  columns  than  any  of  the  preceding 
formulas. 

All  of  the  above  formulas  for  ultimate  strengths  are  based  on  short-time  loadings.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  in  some  75  tests  made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  time  on  continued  uniform  loading 
of  timber  in.  end  compression,  foimd  that  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  short-time  ultimate 
load  will  cause  a  column  to  fail,  if  left  on  permanently.  In  other  words,  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  timber  column  under  permanent  loads  is  approximately  one-half  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  same  column,  as  determined  from  the  results  of  an  actual  test  in  a  testing  machine. 

67.  Built-iip  Columns. — The  preceding  discussion  applies  only  to  columns  consisting 
of  single  sticks  of  timber.     Built-up  columns  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  those  of 
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Bulid  section  mado  up  of  thin  plaJiking  and  nailed,  or  nailed  and  bolted;  and  (2)  columns  of 
solid  section  bolted  and  keyed  together,  also  latticed  or  trussed  columns. 

Type  (1). — Columns  of  the  first  class  are  often  used  in  cheap  construction  and,  unfortu- 
nately, in  situations  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  using  a  solid  Section,  Carpentera,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  material  available  or  handy,  will  often  build  up  posts  spiked  together  instead 
of  using  a  solid  section,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  furnishing  a  stronger  column  than  the  larger 
timber  of  one  piece.  Tests  have  conclusively  shown  that  a  column  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 
timber  blocked  apart  and  bolt«d  together  at  the  ends  and  middle  has  no  greater  strength  than 
the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  component  sticks,  each  acting  as  a  single  column,  entirely 
independent  of  the  other  sticks. 

H|^^B|  The  strength  of  a  built-up  column  of  this  class  depends  wholly  upon 

H^^y    the  ability  of  the  fastenings  to  resist  initial  deflection  under  loading. 
^HH    Such  columns  are  usually  designed  with  one  of  two  typical  sections:  a 
'"'^  '  '       column  composed  of  a  number  of  planks  laid  face  to  face  and  bolted 

^"''b%i^pto\ai^m,°'  or  spiked  together,  as  shown  in  Kg.  90(o);  or  a  column  composed  of 
planks  face  to  face  with  their  edges  tied  together  by  cover^lales,  as  in 
Rg.  90(6).    Of  the  two  details,  that  of  Kg.  90(6)  is  far  superior  to  Fig.  90(o)".     When  a 
column  of  the   type  shown  in  Fig.  90  (6)  is  thoroughly  spiked,  in  addition  to  being  bolted, 
the  strength  of  column  is  undoubtedly  greater  th&a  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  component 
planks  acting  as  individual  sticks.     From  tests  made  by  the  writer,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Strength  of  a  built-up  column  of  the  type  of  Fig.  90(a)  be  taken  at  80%  of  the  mean  of  the 
strength  computed,  (1)  as  a  solid  stick,  and  (2)  as  a  summation  of  the  strength  of  the  individual 
sticks  considered  as  individual  columns.     For  columns  of 
the  tyi)e  of  Hg.  90(6),  it  is  recommended  that  the  strength 
be  taken  aa  80%  of  that  of  a  solid  stick  of  equal  cross  section 
and  length. 

The  preceding  recommendations  are  for  built-up 
columns  taking  no  appreciable  bending  stresses;  in  other  ' 
words,  for  columns  whose  loads  are  balanced  about  the 
gravity  center  of  the  column  section.  Obviously,  the  re- 
sistance to  bending  of  a  built-up  column  of  this  class  is 
low,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  built-up  girders 
(see  Art.  45).  («)  «>)  (c) 

Type  (2). — In  framing  for  large  timber  buildings,  as    . 
for  expositions,  wooden  columns  are  sometimes  constructed 
of  two  posts  bolted  and  keyed  together  (Fig.  91a),  two  posts 
laced  with  diagonal  sheathing  (Fig.  916),  or  four  posts  laced 
together  (Fig.  01c).     Such  a  construction  may  be  necessary 

for  the  long  story  heights  encountered  in  such  buildings.       Fig,  91. — Hwvy  built-up  iwlumiis. 
The  lacing  showu  in  the  detail  of  lilg.  91(c)  may  be  spiked, 

bolted,  or  attached  by  means  of  lag  screws,  as  determined  usually  by  consideration  of  the 
stresses  in  the  lacing  due  to  windshear.  For  deadloads,itis  well  to  assume  that  the  individual 
timbers  act  as  separate  columns,  not  held  together  by  the  fastenings.  The  lacing  may  be 
at  60  or  at  45  d^.  with  the  axis  of  the  column,  depending  on  the  judgment  of  the  designer. 
In  genera],  the  writer  prefers  the  60-deg.  lacing. 
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Table  1. — Working  Unit  Strbssbs  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch  for  Timber  CoLxnicNB 

WITH  Square  Ends,  Symmetrically  Loaded 

(Fbnnula  of  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Workinc  unit  streeaee  in  pounds  per  square  inoh  for  values  of  "  C"  as  indieated 

L/d 

. 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1 

1600 

1 

15     1 

804 

884 

965 

1046 

1127 

1206 

1284 

16 

785 

864 

943 

1022 

1100 

1179 

1255 

17 

767 

844 

921 

998 

1075 

1150 

1226 

18 

749 

823 

899 

974 

1050 

1124 

1199 

10 

730 

805 

878 

950 

1025 

1007 

1170 

20 

712 

786 

857 

928 

1000 

1071 

1143 

21 

695 

768 

837 

905 

975 

1046 

1117 

22 

679 

750 

817 

883 

951 

1020 

1000 

23 

663 

731 

796 

861 

929 

996 

1063 

24 

647 

714 

778 

841 

906 

971 

1039 

25 

631        697 

759 

821 

884 

949 

1013 

26 

617        681        741 

802 

804 

927 

989 

27 

601        664 

724 

784 

844 

905 

965 

28 

587 

648 

707 

766 

824 

883 

942 

29 

573        632 

690 

748 

805 

862 

920 

30 

559    '    617        674 

730 

787 

841 

899 

31 

647        601 

659 

713 

768 

821 

878 

32 

534        587 

643 

696 

750 

801 

856 

Table  2.— W 

oreino  Unit  Stresses  in  Pounds  per  Square  Ince 
WITH  Square  Ends,  Symmetrically  Loadei 

(Formula  of  American  Railway  Engineering  Associatioi 

[  FOR  TiBiBEK  Columns 

) 

Working  unit  stresses  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  values 

of  *'C"  as  indieated 

L/d 

1 

1000       1100       1200 

1 

1300 

14Q0 

1500         1600 

15 

1         ! 

749        824        900 

t 
974    !    1049 

1125 

1200 

16 

732        806        879 

952    1    1025 

1100 

1182 

17 

716        787    ,    860 

930        1002.    1 

1075 

1145 

18 

700        t69        840 

909 

979 

1050 

1119 

19 

683        750        819 

!         1 

887 

955 

1025 

1092 

20 

666 

732 

800 

866 

932    i 

1000 

1065 

21 

649 

714 

779 

843        909 

975 

1039 

•  22 

632 

696 

760 

822 

885 

950 

1012 

23 

616    1    677 

739 

801 

862 

925 

985 

24 

600    1    659 

1 

720 

779 

839 

900 

969 

25 

1 
582    1    640 

699 

757 

815 

875 

932 

26 

566 

622 

680 

735 

792 

850. 

906 

27 

549        604 

659    j    714 

769 

825 

879 

28 

533        585 

639    1    692 

746 

800 

852 

29 

516 

567 

620 

670 

722 

775 

825 

30 

500 

548 

599 

649 

699 

750       .  799 

31 

483 

530 

580 

627         675    ' 

725        772 

32 

466 

512 

559 

606         651 

700        746 

1 
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68.  Column  Bmw.— Except  for  temporary  con- 
stnictioa,  building  foatinge  at  the  preaeat  time  ore 
ooDstnicted  of  concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  or  steel 
grillages  incased  in  concrete,  Tlie  Btatement  may 
be  made,  Iheiefore,  that  the  first-^tory  oolumn  of  any 
building  will  rest  on  a  concrete  footing,  A  base  plate 
between  the  bottom  of  poet  and  top  of  footing  ia  a 
necessity  for  two  reaaona:  (1)  to  distribute  the  column 
presnire  over  the  footing  without  exceeding  the  safe 
unit  bearing  pressure  for  concrete;  and  (2)  to  pravent 
moisture  from  entering  the  bottom  of  the  column  and 
causing  rot.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  plate,  pre- 
fertAly  of  redwood  or  cedar,  a  standard  metal  column 
baae,  a  cast-iron  base,  or  a  plain  steel  plate  may 
be  used.  The  latter  is  often  found  as  satisfactory  ■ 
and  more  economical  than  the  standard  metal  post 
base.  If  a  single  plate  is  used,  the  thickness  must 
be  sufficient  to  give  strength  to  the  plate,  in  flexure, 
to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the  footing, 
with  a  uniform  distribution  of  pressure  on  the 
fooUi^. 
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for  any  pMlicular  v^ue  of  thickness  of  the  shell,  beajB  &  direct  lel&tioa  to  the  outwde  dimeiuion, 
&nd  since  the  radii  of  gynitioa  for  any  outside  dimension  are  pnctic&lly  the  sune  for  M  the 
standard  thicknesses  of  shell.  The  formulas  adopted  in  several  codes  are  given  in  Sect.  1, 
Art.  98. 

The  following  Hpecifications  should  be  observed  in  the  design  of  the  shafts  of  cast-iron 
columnar 


■nater  thu  1^  to  2H  is 


ilull  should  Dgt  be  low  Uuw  f«  b. ;  the  a 


n  thickas 


r  Bhoald  not  b«  !«■>  th 


hs  ■lendernflH  ratio,  L/r.  ghould  Dot  siseed  70:  t 
H  the  l«ut  dUmeur. 

II  iwriieTtahDuld  bs  BDeisd  with  *  redloa  ofHoiH' 
olnudBoBHtnoruij'aaddaDchknsBui  thsthiokna 


•  iuuuppart*d  laogth  of  tha  eolun 


(  ahklt  ■hoold  b«  nude. 


7S.  Column  Caps  and  Basel. — Hollow  cylindrical  and  square  cast-iron  columns  are  gener- 
ally fastened  together  by  a  simple  flanged  base  and  cap  as  shown  in  fig.  96  (a)  and  96  (6). 
'The  flangesshouldaotbe  thinner  than  theshaft  of  the  column  and  should  be  at  least  Sin.  wide; 
which  width  will  be  sufficient  for  hexagonal  nuts  on  ^-in.  bolts,     lliese  flanges  should  be  faced 


Fio.  96.— Cm! 


at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  column.  The  bolt  holes  in  the  flangee  should  be  drilled  to  a 
templet  BO  that  the  columns  can  be  fitted  t<^eCher  in  proper  alignment  and  the  flanges  should  be 
spot-faced  at  bolt  holes  so  that  they  will  give  a  square  firm  bearing  to  bolts  and  nuts.  If  the 
ends  of  caatr-iron  columns  must  be  left  rough,  sheets  of  lead  or  copper  should  be  placed  between 
flanges  of  columns  bolted  together,  so  that  an  even  bearing  will  be  obtained  by  the  soft  metal 
taking  up  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  In  no  case  should  ahime  be  used  to  wedge  up  one 
aide  of  a  column. 

If  it  ia  desired  to  give  any  architectural  pretentions  to  the  caps  or  bases  of  cast-iron  aolumns, 
the  design  of  such  should  be  made  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  sh^taection  of  the  column  by  change 
of  dimensions  or  offseta  that  will  throw  traoaverse  stresses  into  the  column.  Ornamental  caps 
or  bases  of  lai^  size  should  be  cast  separate  from  the  column. 

T6.  Bracket  Coonectiona. — The  usual  forma  for  the  connections  of  beams  and  girders  of 
cast-iron  columns  are  shown  in  Fig.  96(c),  96(d),  and  90  (e)  and  in  the  table  of  "  Manufacturera ' 
Standard  Cast-iron  Column  Connections."  Thebeam  tests  upon  the  bracket  shelf  and  is  bolted 
to  the  lug  on  the  column  through  the  web.  The  holes  in  the  web  of  the  beam  for  bolting  to 
the  lup  should  be  drilled  in  the  field  in  order  to  match  the  cored  holes  of  the  lug. 

Connoctions  should  be  designed  with  a  bracket  directly  below  the  web  of  a  single  prder  or 
below  each  web  of  a  box  girder  so  that  no  transverse  bending  strains  will  be  thrown  into  the 
bracket  shelf.    The  bracket  shelf  should  be  given  a  slope  of  >£  in.  to  the  foot  away  from  the 
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column  BO  that  the  load  cannot  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  sheU.  A  bracket  will  bear  only 
about  one-half  as  great  a  load  applied  eccentrically  at  the  edge  of  the  ahelf  as  one  distributed  over 
the  ahelf.  A  bracket  ahelf  may  fail  in  one  of  three  ways,  (1)  by  shearing  throt^  shelf  and 
bracket  next  to  the  column,  (2)  by  tmuverae  bending,  or  (3)  by  tearing  out  a  section  of  the 
column  as  shown  in  Fig.  96(/). 
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Teats  by  the  Building  Department  of  New  York  City  have  shown  that  brackets  will  not 
fail  by  shear  or  transveise  bending  on  columns  of  more  than  6-in.  diameter  if  designed  accord- 
ing to  standard  practice.  Of  22  brackets  tested,  those  on  8  or  15-in.  columns  failed  by  tearing 
holes  in  the  body  of  the  column,  and  4  on  0-in.  columns  failed  by  shearing  or  transverse  stress. 

The  design  of  bracket  shelves  by  any  rigorous  analytical  method  is  impossible.  Some  of  the 
factors  which  complicate  it  are  the  rate  of  cooling,  variations  in  the  thickness  of  metal,  and  im- 
perfections.   The  design  should,  however,  be  checked  against  failure  due  to  shear  or  transverse 
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STEEL  COLUMNS 
By  Clyde  T.  Morris 

77.  Steel  Column  Formulas. — Practical  column  formulaB  that  are  in  use  in  this  country 
are  of  three  types,  the  Rankine  or  Gk)rdon  type  (Formula  1),  the  straight  line  (Formula  2), 
and  the  parabolic  tjrpe  (Formula  3). 

p  =  — ^-yj Rankine  or  Gordon  formula (1) 

p  =  f—  m— Straight  line  formula (2) 

L* 
p  ^  f  —  n-j- Parabolic  formula (3) 

in  which  p  —  allowable  intensity  of  stress  over  the  column  section. 
/  ^  maximum  allowable  intensity  of  stress  in  short  blocks. 
L  «  length, 
r  =  radms  of  gyration. 

—  is  called  the  slendemess  ratio, 
r 

a,  m,  and  n  are  constants. 

The  constants  in  these  formulas  are  determined  from  experiments.  Many  authorities 
give  three  values  for  the  constant  ^'a''  in  Formula  (1),  corresponding  to  two  fixed  ends,  one 
fixed  and  one  pin  end,  and  two  pin  ends. 

A  general  treatment  pertaining  to  columns  and  column  loads  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
''Columns''  in  Sect.  1.  Bending  and  direct  stress  in  columns  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
'^Bending  and  Direct  Stress — Wood  aud  Steel"  in  Sect.  1.  For  column  connections,  see  Sect.  3, 
Art.  72&. 

78.  Slendemess  Ratio. — The  unsupported  length  of  a  compression  member  should  never 
exceed  200  times  its  least  radius  of  gyration.     The  following  are  usually  recognized  as  the  upper 

limits  of  the  value  of  —  for  the  various  classes  of  structures. 

r 

For  lateral  struts  carrying  wind  stresses  only,  in  buildings 150  to  200. 

For  lateral  struts  carrying  wind  stresses  only,  in  bridges 120  to  150. 

For  columns  in  buildings  with  quiescent  loads 120  to  150. 

For  compression  members  in  bridges 100  to  120. 

79.  Forms  of  Cross  Section. — For  economy,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section  should  be 
as  large  as  possible.  This  makes  it  desirable  to  place  as  much  of  the  material  as  possible  as  far 
from  the  axis  of  the  column  as  is  consistent  with  good  design.  The  hollow  cylinder  is  theoret- 
ically the  most  economical  form  of  column  cross  section,  for  in  this  form  all  of  the  material  is  at 
a  maximum  distance  from  the  axis. 

Steel  pipe  columns  are  frequently  used  for  light  loads  where  the  loads  are  quiescent  and 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  lateral  component  to  the  forces  acting  on  the  column.  The  caps  and 
bases  of  these  are  usually  cast  iron  and  the  use  of  this  form  of  column  has  the  same  limitations 
as  that  of  cast-iron  columns. 

Fig.  97  shows  the  more  common  forms  of  cross  section  for  steel  columns  and  struts. 

Struts  of  2  angles  (Fig.  07a)  are  commonly  used  for  light  lateral  bracing.  The  section 
is  unsymmetrical  and  for  this  reason  is  undesirable  for  main  compression  members.  Colunms 
composed  of  2  channels  laced  (Fig.  97^,  h,  and  A;)  or  2  pairs  of  angles  laced  (Fig.  97&)  are  not  as 
rigid  in  the  plane  of  the  lacing  as  those  in  which  the  parts  are  connected  by  plates.  Care  should 
be  used  in  proportioning  the  lacing  in  such  columns.  Types  i  and  I  are  forms  which  are  commonly 
used  for  top  chords  and  end  posts  of  bridges.  The  lattice  on  the  lower  side  permits  access  for 
cleaning  and  painting.  The  Bethlehem  H-section  (Fig.  97  e  and  /)  is  a  form  much  used  in 
building  work.     Type  c  without  cover  plates  is  very  economical  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
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of  fabricatioa  necessary.  Type  /  is  much  more- expensive  as  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the  holes  in 
the  heavy  flanges  of  the  H-section  for  riveting  on  the  cover  plates.  These  flanges  are  too  thick 
to  punch.  Z-bar  columns  (Fig.  97  q  and  r)  are  seldom  used  in  modem  structures.  The  Grey 
column  (Fig.  97«)  and  the  4-angle  column  (Fig.  970  are  frequently  used  in  combined  steel  and 
concrete  columtis. 

80.  Steel  Column  Detafls. — The  component  parts  of  a  column  must  be  so  rigidly  connected 
together  that  they  cannot  deform  independently.  The  entire  section  must  act  as  a  unit.  In  the 
types  of  columns  which  do  not  have  lacing,  the  riveting  necessary  to  hold  the  parts  in  contact 
and  make  tight  joints,  will  be  sufficient  to  transmit  the  transverse  shear  and  ensure  the  action 
of  the  column  as  a  unit. 

80a.  Lattice  or  Ladng. — When  lat- 
tice or  lacing  is  used  to  connect  the  parts  of 
a  column,  it  must  be  proportioned  to  take  the 
transverse  shear  caused  by  the  bending  of  the 
column.  Professors  Talbot  and  Moore,  in  the 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LXV,  p.  202,  give 
an  account  of  experiments  performed  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  determine  the  stresses 
in  lace  bars.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
this  rexx>rt: 


T 
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The  measununentt  indicate  Btreaaes  in  the  lattice 
bars  which  would  be  produced  by  a  transverse  shear 
equal  in  amount  to  1  to  3  %  of  the  applied  com- 
pression load,  or  to  that  produced  by  a  concentrated 
transverse  load  at  the  middle  of  the  column  length 
equal  to  2  to  0  %  of  the  compression  load. 
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as  follows: 


Two  methods  of  proportioning  lace  bars 
are  in  common  use:  First  Method, — Column 
formulas  used  in  design  give  a  reduced  allowed 
unit  stress  which  is  the  average  over  the  sec- 
tion. The  maximum  allowed  fiber  stress  on 
the  cross  section  is  usually,  included  as  a  factor 
in  the  formula,  and  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  and  the  average  is  the  fiber  stress 
caused  by  the  bending  due  to  column  action. 
This  difference  in  fiber  stress  is  assumed  to  be 
due  to  a  uniform  transverse  load  applied  to 
the  column,  and  from  this  the  equivalent  transverse  shear  may  be  calculated 

In  Formulas  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 

/  »  the  maximum  allowed  fiber  stress. 

p  »  the  average  unit  stress. 

.  Mc      Mc       ,^       (J-  p)Ar^ 

f  ^  p  Si  — —  s  -— .  and  M  =  — — — 

•^       '^         /       Ar*  c 

from  which 

8(/  -  v)At^         .    .  wL      4(f  -  p)Ar* 

^ff  er    ^      '^' —     and  shear  =  -tt  =  ~^ — r^ — 
L*c  2  Lc 

Second  Method.^ — A  column  under  stress  will  deform  into  a  curve  with  a  point  of  contra- 
flexure  near  each  end,  the  distance  from  the  end  depending  upon  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  end 
(see  Fig.  103,  Sect.  1,  p.  69).  At  these  points  of  contra-flexure  the  bending  moment  is  zero 
and  consequently  the  stress  on  the  column  cross  section  is  uniform.  Midway  between  these 
points  the  maximum  bending  moment  occurs,  and  the  maximum  unit  stress  in  compression  oc- 
curs on  the  concave  side.  Therefore  in  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  length  between  the 
points  of  contra-flexure,  the  unit  stress  in  the  concave  side  of  the  column  must  change  from  the 
average  to  the  maximum  allowed. 

1  From  "Steel  Structures"  by  Cltpb  T.  Mokbis,  p.  120. 


(4) 
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Suppose  a  column  to  be  made  up  of  two  leaves  connected  by  lacing. 
As  before,  /  »  the  maximum  allowed  fiber  stress. 

p  «  the  average  unit  stress. 

Let  F  «  the  total  change  in  stress  in  one  leaf  of  the  column  in  a  distance  I. 

F 

'9  ^  the  total  change  in  stress  in  one  leaf  per  unit  of  length  »  -y • 

I  »  the  least  distance  from  a  point  of  contra-flexure  to  a  point  of  maximum  bending 

moment. 
L  B  the  total  length  of  the  column. 
Ai  B  the  area  of  cross  section  of  one  leaf. 
Then 

F  =.  Ai(/  -  p)  and  «  =  MLzX) 

For  a  pivoted  end  column,  L  «  2^  and  for  a  fixed  end  column,  L  «  41.  Any  column  in 
practice  will  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  limits.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  rate 
of  change  of  stress  in  the  leaf  is  uniform^  which  is  not  true,  but  in  any  case  eccentricities  of 
manufacture  and  loading  may  make  I  different  than  theory  would  indicate.  Tlierefoie,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  take  L  »  4Z  in  all  cases;  then 

.-Mi(L^  (6) 

Formula  (5)  gives  the  longitudinal  increment  of  stress  in  one  leaf  per  unit  of  length  of 
column,  and  sufficient  connection  must  be  provided  between  the  leaves  to  transmit  this  stress. 

In  either  the  first  or  second  method,  if  the  column  is  subject  to  an  external  bending  moment 
in  the  plane  of  the  lacing,  this  must  be  included  in  getting  the  value  of  (f  —p).  In  all 
cases  the  lace  bars  must  be  proportioned  to  carry  the  calculated  stress  in  either  tension  or 
compression. 

The  inclination  of  lace  bars  with  the  axis  of  the  member  should  never  be  less  than  45  deg., 
and  their  thickness  should  not  be  less  than  Ko  of  the  distance  between  rivets  for  single  lattice 
and  }io  for  double  lattice. 

The  following  minimum  widths  for  lace  bars  are  sanctioned  by  good  practice. 

For  members  16  in.  and  over  in  depth 2Ji  in. 

For  members  9  to  12  in.  in  depth 2>i  in. 

For  members  7  to  9  in.  in  depth 2      in. 

For  members  under  7  in.  in  depth IJi  in. 

DlostratiTe  Problem. — A  column  14  ft.  long  is  eompoeed  of  4  anises  3H  X  3  X  M§  Uoed,  12  in.  back  to  bank 

L 
(see  Fig.  97b).     The  straight-line  formula,  p  -  ld.000  -  70  ^  ■  wiU  be  used. 

A  -  7.76  sq.  in.  . 

r  "  5.27  in.  in  the  plane  of  the  lacing. 
/  -  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
p  ■•  13,770  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
-  p  -  2230. 
FirH  Method. 

fth«.r  -  (4)(2230)(7.76)(5.27)« 

^^"^ (U)(12)(6) ^^  '**• 

If  the  laoing  makes  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  axis  of  the  member. 

Stress  in  lace  bar  -  (1005)  (1.414)  -  2690  lb. 
Distance  beween  gage  lines  in  the  angles  ■•  12  —  (2)(lK)  "*  8.5  in. 
Distance  beween  end  rivets  in  lace  bar  *  (8.5)  (1.414)  ■*  12  in. 

Minimum  thickness  of  lace  bar  •  —  ^  0.3  in. 

40 

Try  lace  bars  2  X  >i  6-     A-0.628q.in.     r  -  0.00  in. 

(70)  (12) 

Allowed  unit  stress  for  lace  bar  -  16,(XX) —  6670  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

0.09 

Required  area  —  ^^7=7.  "  0.40  sq.  in. 

0070 

390<md  M0iK9d, 

^  ^  (4)(8.88)(2230)  .  ^^  „,  ^,  ,.      .„ 
(14)(12) *^ 
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At  the  ende  of  latticed  compreBHion  memben,  slay  plaUi  must  be  provided  to  equalize  tbe 
diBtribution  of  stress  to  the  end  coimeotions.  These  stay  plates  should  be  not  less  in  width  than 
the  width  of  the  member,  and  preferably  not  less  in  length  than  1^  times  the  width,  and  not 
less  in  thickness  than  Ji^q  of  the  unsupported  width.  At  lAe  ends  of  large  compreaaion  members 
(pay  over  24  in.  in  width)  a  diaphragm  is  desirable  between  the  weba,  with  a  length  of  about 
IK  times  the  width  of  the  member. 

806.  Spticet. — At  all  intermediate  joints  in  columns,  splice  plates  should  be 
provided  connecting  the  two  sections  (see  Fig.  268,  p.  317).  If  the  endb  of  the  sections  are 
not  faced  ao  as  to  secure  a  good  beaiiog  of  one  section  on  the  other,  sufficient  splicing  material 
and  rivets  most  be  provided  to  take  the  entire  stress  at  the  point.  If  the  joint  is  properiy 
faced  and  a  good  bearing  is  ensured,  only  sufficient  splice  need  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
Uie  bendir^  moment  at  the  point  and  to  hold  the  parts  in  position.  In  esse  of  a  concen- 
trioolly  loaded  column,  the  moment  due  to  column  action  used  in  the  derivation  of  Formula 
(4)  should  be  provided  for.  If  there  is  an  external  bending  moment  due  to  eccentric  loads  or 
te  transverse  forces,  it  should  be  added  to  the  moment  due  to  column  action. 

We,  Caps  and  Bases. — 
The  use  of  oolumn  caps  should  be  avoided, 
tf  columns  composed  of  rolled  shapes  are 
used,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  97,  Uie 
beams  or  tnuaes  connecting  to  them 
should  generally  be  riveted  to  the  webs 
or  flanges  witii  connection  angles,  and 
not  be  set  on  top  of  a  cap  plate.  At  in- 
termediate floois  the  column  shaft  should 
never  be  interrupted,  but  the  lower  story 
column  section  should  be  run  through  the 
floor  and  be  spliced  to  the  upper  section 
just  above  the  floor  Une.  In  columns  of 
one^etory  length,  column  cape  may  be  ' 
used  provided  the  beams  or  trusses  resting 
on  them  are  properiy  stayed. 

It  b  necessary  to  put  a  base  on  a  column  large  enough  to  distribute  the  loads  to  the  masonry 
footings  so  that  the  allowed  bearing  unit  will  not  be  exceeded.  This  may  be  built  up  entirely 
itf  rolled  plates  and  shapes  (Fig.  VSa)  or  a  cast-iron  or  cast-steel  subbose  may  be  interposed 
between  the  column  base  proper  and  the  masonry  (see  Fig.  986).  In  case  a  cast-iron  subbaae 
is  used,  the  anchor  bolts  should  run  through  it  and  connect  directly  to  the  column  b^se  proper. 
Gusset  plates  connecting  the  base  to  the  column  shaft  should  be  large  enough  to  properly 
distribute  their  proportion  of  the  stress  to  the  base. 

81.  Combined  Steel  and  Concrete  Coltunns. — In  reinforced  concrete  buildings  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  columns  below  that  which  would  be  required  for  a  rein- 
forced concrete  column  of  the  usual  type,  llus  may  be  done  by  using  a  steel  colunm  filled  in 
and  cased  in  concrete. 

Tests  made  by  Professors  Talbot  and  Lord  at  the  University  of  niinois,  and  published  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  BuUetin  No.  66,  show  that  the  strength  of  the  combined  column  may 
be  calculated  on  the  assumption  Uiat  the  steet  column,  and  the  concrete  core  inside  the  steel 
act  independently. 

The  Gray  column  (Pig.  97«)  or  some  form  of  latticed  angle  column  (Rg.  97i)  is  best 
adapted  to  this  style  of  reinforcement,  llie  st«el  column  should  be  designed  and  detailed  in 
all  respects  similar  to  a  steel  column  without  concrete  casing.     The  concrete  core  encloeed  within 
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lines  joining  ttic  toes  of  the  ajiglea,  may  be  figured  as  b.  concrete  column  reinforced  witli  vertical 
ateel  only.     The  steel  column  should  be  enclosed  with  light  hooping  to  prevent  the  a 
casing  froracleavingloosefrom  the  smooth  faces  of  the  steel. 


CONCRETE  COLUMNS 
Bt  W.  Sthabt  Tait 


«  of  five  principal  typm: 


83.  Column  Typos, — Concrete  columns  a 

(1)  Plain  concrete  columns  or  piers. 

(2)  Concrete  columns  reinforced  with  verticsJ  bais  and  hoops  or  ties. 

(3)  Concrete  columns  reinforced  with  spirals  and  vertical  bars. 

(4)  Structural  steel  columns  encased  in  concrete. 

(5)  Emperger  columns. 

8S.  Plain  Concrete  Columns  or  Piers. — The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the  height 
of  a  plain  concrete  pier  or  column  be  not  allowed  to  exceed  four  times  its  least  dimension.  Many 
building  codes,  however,  limit  the  height  to  six  times  the  least  dimension  of  the  [Her.  Piers 
of  greater  height  must  be  suitably  reinforced.  Where  the  load  carried  by  a  pier  is  applied  in  an 
eccentric  manner  the  designer  must  apply  the  formula  for  combined  bending  and  direct  Stress 
and  increase  the  section  of  the  pier  if  the  unit  pressure  on  outer  fiber  exceeds  the  allowable 
Stress  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  103). 

For  working  stress  allowed  by  the  Joint  Committee,  see  Appendix  J. 

M.  Colnmns  with  Vertical  Bars  and  Tias. —  The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  all 
concrete  columns  in  which  the  length  exceeds  four  times  the  least  dimension  be  reinforced  vrith 
a  minimum  of  1%  of  vertical  steel.    This   vertical  steel  must  be  supported  laterally  by 

>  column  ties  made  of  K~>i'- 
lound  mild  steel  spaced  a 
maximum  distance  of  12  in. 
apart.  These  ties  serve  several 
purposes.  They  are  wired  to 
the  column  bats,  thus  holdiikg 
these  baia  in  place  while  the 
concrete  is  being  placed.  They 
also  prevent  the  column  bars 
from  buckling  and  causing  the  concrete  covering  to  spall  off. 

The  IJCB  further  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  beam  stirrups  and  tend  to  prevent  column  failure 
by  shearinK  along  a  diagonal  plane.  In  general,  building  codes  may  be  satisQed  by  using  H-ia. 
round  ties  12  in.  on  centers.  In  large  columns  ot  this  kind,  however,  heavier  ties  should  be 
used.  A  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  determining  the  size  of  tie  to  be  used  is  to  take 
0.02%  of  the  core  area  of  the  column  as  being  the  sectional  area  of  the  tie  used  in  a  height 
of  12  in.  .Thtis,  in  a  22X22-in.  column  with  a  IQXl^in.  core,  the  area  of  the  tie  would  be 
(0.0002)  (361)  =  0.072  sq.  in.  in  1  ft.  of  height,  andMe-in.  round  ties  12  in.  on  centers  or  H-ia- 
round  ties  8  in.  on  centers  could  be  used. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  strength  of  a  tied  column  is  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  a 
number  of  tics  in  the  same  column  crosmng  through  the  core.  The  most  simple  form  of  rein- 
forcement for  a  square  column  is  the  use  of  4  bars  and  1  set  of  ties  (Fig.  99o).  If  the  column 
size  is  such  that  four  1^-in.  square  bars  do  not  provide  sufficient  steel,  8  bars  may  be  uaed,  lied 
as  ehuwD  in  Fig.  99(b).  In  rectangular  columns  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  6  bars  and  Fig. 
99(c)  shows  how  they  should  be  tied.  Round  columns  may  have  any  number  of  vertical  ban 
with  one  set  of  circular  tics.  Arrangements  of  ties  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  99(d)  should 
be  avoided  for  the  rea.'^on  cited  above. 

Assuming  that  the  bond  is  perfect  between  the  ateel  and  concrete  in  a  column,  it  follows 
that  the  dcfonnatJonH  of  the  concrete  and  steel  when  the  column  is  loaded  must  be  the  same. 
=  n/r.     The  total  load  which  a  column  will  carry,  therefore,  is  given  by  the 
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formula  P  »  AJc  +  A^ftfet  ot,  ii  A^ia  taken  as  the  total  section  of  concrete  without  deducting 
the  steel 

P  -  AJc  +  A,(,n-l)fc 
Thus,  according  to  the  Joint  Ck>mmittee,^  a  20  X20-in.  column  of  1-2-4  gravel  concrete  with  four 
1-in.  round  bars,  deducting  lyi  in.  for  fireproofing,  would  safely  carry  a  load  of 

P  -  (17)  (17)  (460)  -h  (4)  (0.785) (14) (450)  =  149,8321b. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  not  more  than  4%  of  vertical  steel  be  used 
and,  owing  to  the  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  larger  percentages  of  steel  than  this,  due  to 
lack  of  test  data,  it  is  well  to  be  governed  by  this  recommendation.  Also,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  richer  mixture  of  concrete  rather  than  a  high  percentage  of  steel. 

86.  Columns  with  Vertical  Steel  and  Spiral  Reinforcement — On  account  of  its  economy 
this  tyi)e  of  column  is  now  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  in  concrete  buildings.  The 
use  of  spiral  reinforcement  tends  to  prevent  lateral  or  radial  deformation  in  a  column  subjected 
to  vertical  load  and  thereby  increases  the  amount  of  vertical  stress  to  which  the  concrete  may  be 
safely  subjected.  The  spiral  also  acts  to  prevent  failure  by  diagonal  shearing  in  a  manner 
similar  to  column  ties.  The  Joint  Committee,  therefore,  allows  55%  more  stress  on  the 
concrete  core  of  a  column  containing  1%  of  spiral  than  it  allows  on  the  concrete  core 
where  ties  are  used.  Thus  the  Joint  Committee  permits  a  stress  in  the  concrete  of  34.9 
%  of  the  28-day  strength. >  The  spiral  column  is  then  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tied  column.  A  20-in.  round  column  of  1-2-4  gravel  concrete  having  a  17-in.  core  with  1 
%  of  spiral  and  eight  ^-in.  round  bars  would  carry  a  safe  load  of 

P  =  (227)  (698)  +  (8)  (0.44)  (14)  (698)  =  192,8431b. 

Following  upon  the  tests  and  analysis  made  by  Considdre,  most  building  codes  recognise  any 
percentage  of  spiral  between  H  c^cl  \yi%.  The  American  Concrete  Institute  recommends 
that  between  K  &nd  2  %  be  used.  All  these  rulings  provide  that  a  minimum  percentage  of  ver- 
tical steel  equal  to  the  spiral  must  be  used.  A  limit  under  the  various  rulings  of  from  4  to  8  % 
is  given  as  the  maximum  amount  of  vertical  steel.  Consid^re's  formula  credits  the  spiral  as 
being  effective  to  the  extent  of  2.4  of  its  volume  as  vertical  steel.     The  formula  is  as  follows: 

P  =  Aj;  +  A.(n-l)/e  +  (2.4n-l)A//c 

The  American  Concrete  Institute  formula  considers  the  spiral  to  be  4  times  as  effective  as  the 
same  volume  of  vertical  steel.     The  formula  is  as  follows: 

P  =  Ac/c  +  A.(n-l)/c  +  (4n-l)A//e 
In  the  above  formula  A/  is  the  equivalent  area  of  spiraL    Thus  A/  =  p  (the  spiral  percentage) 

86.  Structural  Steel  Col- 
unms  Encased  in  Concrete. — 
The  Joint  Committee  makes  no 
recommendation  as  to  the  design 
of  a  steel  column  encased  in  con- 
crete. The  proposed  American 
Concrete  Institute  ruling  provides  that  where  the  steel  is  designed  to  take  all  the  load  that  the 

allowable  stress  per  square  inch  shall  be  determined  by  the  formula  18,000  —  70 — ,  but  shall 

not  exceed  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  this  formula  L  is  the  unsupported  height  and  r  the  least 
radius  of  gyration,  both  in  inches.  The  concrete  shell  is  to  be  reinforced  with  mosh  or  hoops 
weighing  at  least  0.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  This  formula  gives  credit  to  the  stiffening  action  of  the  en- 
closing concrete  by  allowing  a  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  where  in  columns  otherwise  pro- 
tected a  maximum  stress  of  14,000  is  allowed.  Figs.  100(a)  to  100(e)  show  the  most  usual 
types  of  steel  columns  encased  in  concrete.  The  4-angle  column.  Fig.  100(a),  with  latticing  is 
well  adapted  for  use  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings.     The  Gray  column,  Fig.  97(9)  is  also 

*  See  working ■tTooBCB  reeom mended  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  Ajtp^ndix  J, 
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often  used.  Where,  however,  steel  work  frames  into  these  columns  it  is  advisable  on  aeeount 
of  the  comiections  to  use  one  of  the  other  types.  In  the  case  of  the  Gray  column  the  meeh  or 
hoops  required  on  the  other  types  may  be  omitted  as  the  concrete  holds  itaeif  securely  in  place. 
Steel  columns  encased  in  concrete  are  much  more  expensive  than  concrete  columns  and  should 
only  be  used  in  concrete  buildings  where  the  size  of  the  necessary  concrete  column  is  objection- 
able or  to  support  the  ends  of  an  important  steel  truss  or  girder  used  in  the  framing.  Where 
steel  columns  are  used  in  a  concrete  building,  suitable  angle-iron  brackets  must  be  provided  to 
cany  the  load  from  the  concrete  structure  direct  to  the  steel  column. 

87.  Bmperger  Columns. — The  Emperger  column  (Fig.  101)  consists  of  a  cast-iron  column 
surrounded  by  concrete  reinforced  both  spirally  and  vertically.  Cast  iron  would  be  used  for 
columns  to  a  far  greater  extent  bub  for  the  fact  that  it  has  no  reliable  strength  in  tension  and 
therefore  must  be  designed  with  low  atrasscs  to  provide  against  an  eccentric  loading  producing 
tension.  The  Emperger  column,  on  which  a  patent  hoa  been  applied  for,  is  designed  to  ovei^ 
come  this  objection  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  fireproof  protection  on  the  cast  iron.  A 
number  of  teats  have  been  made  on  these  columns  and  have  been  published.  The  U.  R,  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  proposed  the  following  formula  for  determining  the  ultimate  strength  of  this 
column 

/,  =  5300(1.-  p)  -I-  63,000p  -  240-^ 

where  /.  is  the  average  atress  per  square  inch  on  the  area  within  the  outside  of  the  spiral, 

p  is  the  pereentage  of  cast  iron 
used,  and  L  and  d  the  length 
and  diameter  of   the   column 
I  respectively.    Several  building 
departments  have  made  rulings 
providing    for    the    design   of 
I   columns    of   this    type.     Testa 
indicate  that  safe  columns  will 
result  from  the  use  of  a  stress 
of  1120  lb.   per  sq.  in.  on   the 
concrete  deducting  2  in.  of  fire- 
proofing,  and  11,200  lb.  on  the 
Fro.  101.— EmpagBT  Bolumo.  castiron.     The  spiral  and  verti- 

cal steel  must  each  be  not  less 
than  1%  of  the  effective  area  of  the  column  but  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  strength 
calculations.  The  concrete  used  to  fill  the  cast-iron  column  and  for  encasing  the  same  is  1-1-2. 
By  comparing  these  stresses  with  the  proposed  formula  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  it  will  be 
found  that  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4  is  obtained.  The  strength  of  a  20-in.  column  containing 
a  7-in.  csst-iron  core  with  metal  1  in.  thick  would  be  calculated  as  foUowa: 
Section  of  cast-iron  core  =  18.8  sq.  in. 

Effective  concrete  section  =  ^'"''     ■ 18.8  =  182.2  sq.  in. 

Sate  load  =  (1120)(182.2)  -|-  (11,200)(1S.8)  =  415,000  lb. 

Table  1,  p.  217,  gives  the  safe  loads  for  Emperger  columns  according  to  the  above  streaaea. 
Iliese  columns  can  be  used  with  economy  where  the  size  ot  an  ordinary  type  of  concrete  column 
is  objectionable.  Designers  should  maintain  the  same  outside  diamctf 
many  storiea  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  the  use  of  reducing  sleeves. 
for  use  in  these  columns  should  be  cast  vertically.  Cast  bases  as  shown  in  Fig.  101  should  be 
used.  Suitable  brackets  to  receive  any  beams  framing  into  these  columns  must  be  provided. 
In  aome  cases  where  concrete  beams  are  used  the  brackets  may  be  omitted  as  it  is  possible  that 
sufficient  bearing  on  the  concrete  encasing  may  be  obtained.  A  minimum  thickness  of  5  in, 
for  the  encasing  concrete  should  be  maintained. 
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88.  Long  Coltunns. — Extensive  tests  on  long  columns  of  steel  and  cast  iron  are  on  record 
but  there  are  practically  no  test  data  on  record  covering  long  columns  of  concrete.  In  practice 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  a  concrete  column  more  slender  than  3^5  of  its  length  and  many 
rulings  allow  the  normal  stresses  to  apply  on  columns  of  this  proportion.  The  Joint  Committee 
recommends  that  the  length  be  limited  to  10  times  the  diameter  of  the  hooped  core  for  spiral 
columns  and  for  tied  columns  to  15  *times  the  least  dimension  of  the  column.  Designers  may, 
where  not  limited  by  city  rulings  to  the  contrary,  use  the  usual  unit  stresses  in  all  concrete 
columns  whose  least  dimension  is  not  less  than  Ks  the  unsupported  height.  Where  a  designer 
must  use  a  more  slender  column,  the  stresses  may  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  following 
formula  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Ordinance : 

/ac.  =  1.6  =  Hs  (4) 

where  fac,  is  the  factor  by  which  the  ordinary  column  stress  is  to  be  multiplied  for  columns  in 

which  ^   exceeds  15.    d  »  least  dimension  of  effective  section. 

The  Chicago  Ordinance  provides  that  in  the  case  of  brick,  masonry  or  plain  concrete  piers 
exceeding  6  times  their  least  dimension  in  height,  the  following  formula  shall  be  used: 


(^•2S  -  4) 


where  /« is  the  reduced  unit  stress  to  be  used,  C  the  normal  stress  used  for  short  piers,  and  L 
and  d  the  unsupported  length  and  least  dimension  respectively. 

89.  Lap  on  Column  Bars. — For  convenience  in  construction,  column  bars  should  be  laid 
out  in  single  story  heights.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  stress  at  the  lower  end  of  a  column 
bar,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  steel  projecting  above  the  floor  from  the  column  below 
to  absorb  the  stress  from  the  upper  bars  by  bond.  For  bond,  the  Joint  Committee  allows  a 
stress  of  4%  of  the  concrete  strength  for  plain  bars,  i.e.,  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  steel  stress 
in  a  1-2-4  spirally  reinforced  column  is  (698)  (15)  =  10,470  lb.  per  sq.  in.  If.  therefore,  the  same 
number  and  size  of  bars  are  used  in  the  upper  and  lower  column,  the  lap  would  be 


lap  =  (10,470)  (^\  (s^)  "  ^^  diameters 


If  more  bars  or  bars  of  a  greater  diameter  are  used  in  the  lower  column,  the  length  of  lap  may  be 
reduced.  A  minimum  lap  of  2  ft.,  however,  should  be  maintained.  Pipe  sleeve  connections 
on  column  bars  should  not  be  used  as  it  is  an  impossibility  to  obtain  a  tight  and  true  bearing 
of  the  upp)er  bar  upon  the  lower. 

90.  Bending  Column  Bars. — Colunm  bars  should  be  perfectly  straight  in  the  shaft  of  the 
column.  Where  a  change  from  one  column  diameter  to  another  occurs,  however,  the  bars 
must  be  bent.  The  bend  should  not  be  abrupt;  a  slope  of  3  in.  in  18  in.  is  a  good  maximum. 
Where  a  bend  of  more  than  3  in.  would  be  necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  use  straight  bars,  ending 
at  the  floor  line,  and  insert  straight  dowels  of  sufficient  length  in  the  desired  position. 

91.  Spiral  Spacing  Bars. — All  spirals  below  20  in.  diameter  may  be  fabricated  with  two 
spacing  bars.  Spirals  over  20  and  under  30  in.  should  have  3  spacers,  and  those  over  30  in., 
4  spacing  bstrs. 

92.  Spiral  Notes. — Spirals  should  extend  to  the  underside  of  the  floor  slab  where  beam  and 
slab  construction  is  used  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  depressed  panel  in  flat  slab  construction. 
Where  the  end  of  a  length  of  wire  used  in  coiling  a  spiral  occurs,  the  wires  should  be  lapped 
half  a  turn  round  the  spiral  and  hooked  round  the  spacing  bar  and  the  ends  left  projecting  6  in. 
or  more  into  the  column. 

93.  Reinforcement  at  Base  oi  Columns. — If  the  same  mixture  of  concrete  is  used  in  the 
column  as  in  the  top  of  the  foundation,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  place  only  the  same 
number  of  dowel  bars  in  the  foundation  as  there  are  column  bars.  These  should  be  lapped  as 
explained  above.  Where  the  column  is  of  1-1-2  concrete  and  the  base  of  1-2-4,  an  analysis  of  a 
section  of  the  foundation  immediately  below  the  base  of  the  column  must  be  made  and  it  will 
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usually  be  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  spiral  about  12  in.  in  the  top  of  the  foundation 
in  addition  to  the  dowel  bars. 

94.  Provision  for  Adding  Additional  Stories. — Since  pipe  sleeves  put  on  in  the  usual  way 
cannot  prove  effective,  the  writer  believes  that,  wherever  possible,  dowels  of  structural  grade 
steel  should  be  placed  in  the  top  of  columns  which  are  designed  to  carry  additional  stories. 
These  bars  may  be  bent  down  and  protected  by  the  fill  ahd  roofing  and  later  straightened  up 
when  the  additional  stories  are  added.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  with  satisfaction  in  the 
case  of  small  bars.  For  bars  over  ^  in.,  pipe  sleeves  should  be  used.  The  column  bars  should 
project  6  in.  above  the  original  construction.  The  pipe  sleeves  may  be  placed  when  the  exten- 
sion is  erected  and  should  be  large  enough  to  leave  at  least  ^  in.  of  space  around  the  bar.  The 
new  column  bars  should  be  placed  in  the  sleeves  (about  12  in.  long)  and  the  space  poured  in  with 
lead. 

95.  Columns  Supporting  Long-span  Beams. — Few  if  any  building  codes  make  provision 
for  the  fixed  end  condition  existing  at  the  junction  of  a  concrete  beam  and  column.  When  the 
present  codes  were  formulated,  the  use  of  long-span  beams  in  concrete  was  unusual.  Concrete 
beams  are  now  frequently  used,  however,  having  spans  of  over  35  ft.  Where  such  beams  are 
supported  on  brick  walls,  their  treatment  as  simple  beams  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Where  these 
beams  are  supported  on  concrete  columns,  designers  should  always  investigate  the  bending 
moments  occurring  at  the  connection  between  the  beam  and  column.  For  spans  up  to  about 
30  ft.  this  is  usually  unnecessary,  but  in  spans  of  over  35  ft.  it  is  essential.  In  recent  years  the 
analytical  process  for  determining  these  moments,  known  as  the  Slope-Defiection  Method, 
has  been  worked  up.  In  the  Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook  by  Hool  and  Johnson,  Sect.  10, 
this  method  of  analysis  is  treated. 

On  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  existing  building  codes,  designers  may  not  take 
proper  advantage  of  this  method  of  analysis.     For  instance,  most  codes  provide  that  single 

span  beams  shall  be  designed  for  a  moment  of  -^,  no  matter  what  end  conditions  exist.    The 

designer  must  therefore  use  this  moment  at  the  center  of  the  beam  but  must  also  (even  though 
the  code  may  not  require  it)  provide  for  a  bending  moment  in  the  coliunn  as  determined  by  the 
Slope-Deflection  Method. 

Most  structures  of  this  class  are  only  one  story  in  height,  the  long-span  beams  supporting 
roof  loads  only.     In  this  case  the  writer's  investigations  indicate  that  a  satisfactory  structure 

will  result  if  square  exterior  columns,  about  Hs  of  the  beam  span  in  size,  are  used.     This  is, 

wl* 
of  course,  based  on  the  use  of  a  moment  of  -^  at  the  center  of  the  beam  and  upon  proper  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  negative  moment  occurring  at  the  supports. 

96.  Spiral  Tables. — Tables  5  to  10  inclusive  give  the  weights  and  equivalent  areas  of  spirals 
for  rods  from  K  to  Ke  hi.  diameter  varying  by  sixteenths.  The  weights  are  given  in  light  type 
and  the  equivalent  areas  in  dark  type.  The  weights  given  do  not  include  the  weight  of  mechan- 
ical spacing  bars  as  the  various  manufacturers  have  different  standards.  For  estimating  pur- 
poses it  is  safe  to  figure  2  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  of  spiral  to  cover  the  spacers.  There  will  be  found  upon 
these  tables  zigzag  lines  marked  ^%.,  1%.,  etc.  The  spiral  immediately  above  or 
to  the  right  of  these  lines  is  the  size  of  commercial  spiral  nearest  to  these  percentages.  The 
equivalent  areas  referred  to  above  are  the  cross  sections  of  cylinders  having  a  volume  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  spiral  hooping.  To  obtain  the  percentage  of  spiral  in  a  column  containing 
a  given  spiral  it  is  necessary  to  read  from  the  table  the  dark  figure  opposite  the  size  of  spiral  and 
divide  this  figure  by  the  area  of  the  column  core.     Thus,  if  we  have  a  Ke-iJi-  spiral,  2-in.  pitch, 

25-in.  diameter,  the  equivalent  area  =  5.90  sq.  in.  and  the  percentage  =       aqc\  q —  ~  1'2% 

If  the  sise  of  spiral  shown  to  the  right  or  above  the  cigsag  line  for  a  ffven  percentage  does  not  comply  with  the 
code  requirements  as  to  pitch,  a  satisfactory  spiral  may  be  found  from  these  tables  by  picking  out  one  of  the  same 
diameter  .but  with  another  size  of  rod  having  the  same  weight  per  linear  foot.  Thus,  for  l^i  per  cent,  spiral  on 
a  19-in.  core,  it  is  found  that  a  Ko-in*  rod  at  2H-in.  pitch  would  give  the  necessary  area.  The  weight  is  14.3 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Now  a  ^-in.  spiral,  19  in.  diameter,  at  1^-in.  pitch,  weighs  13.8  lb.  and  at  IH-in.  pitch  weighs  14.9 
lb.  A  H-ui«  spiral,  19  in.  diameter,  and  l^s-in.  pitch  would  therefore  give  the  same  weight  per  foot. 
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97.  Column  Graphs. — Diagram  1  is  a  graph  of  the  proposed  column  design  stresses  of  the 
American  Concrete  Institute.  Both  spirally  reinforced  and  tied  column  stresses  are  given. 
Lines  are  shown  on  the  graph  for  j^i  h  1M»  ^^^  2  %  of  spiral  used  with  1-1-2,  l-l>^-3  and 
1-2--4  concrete.  The  designer  may  interpolate  between  these  lines  for  other  percentages  of 
spiral.  It  will  be  found  that  on  each  of  the  lines  referred  to  is  designated  the  mixture  of  con- 
crete and  percentage  of  spiral  on  which  each  line  applies. 

Diagram  2  is  a  graph  of  the  Joint  Committee  column  stresses.  Under  this  code  recognition 
only  is  given  to  1  %  of  spiral,  otherwise  the  same  notes  as  above  apply. 

Table  II  gives  the  areas  of  circles  and  is  convenient  in  designing  spiral  columns  with  the 
graphs  referred  to  above. 

DlnstnttiTe  Problem. — Desicn  a  column  for  a  load  of  700,000  lb. 

The  moet  eoonomioal  oolumn  to  carry  a  ^ven  load  ia  probably  a  apiral  column  containing  }ti  %  each 
of  qHrai  and  vertical  ateel,  using  1-1-2  concrete.  Such  a  column  would,  however,  be  almost  1.3  as  great  in  diam- 
eter  as   one   containing  2%  of  both  spiral  and  vertical,  and  for  a  minimum  for  this  load  it  would  be  better 

policy  to  use  moderately  high  percentages  of  steel.     Using  a  24-^in.  core  which  has  an  area  of  452.4  sq.  in.  ipves  an 

700,000 
average  core  stress  of   ^04    "  ^^^  ^^*  P®'  *4*  ^     Reading  from  Diagram  1  this  stress  would  require  with 

1-1-2  concrete  and  IH  %  of  spiral,  3.2  %  of  vertical  steeL  This  is  too  high  a  percentage  of  vertical  steel  for  reas- 
wiable  economy  and  it  would  be  wise  to  use  1^  %  of  spiral.  By  interpolation  it  is  found  that  2.2  %  of  vertical 
would  be  required. 

This  result  may  now  be  cheeked  by  computation.     The  core  stress  -■  /«  +  (n  —  l)/«p  +  (4n  —  l)/«p' 

-  760  +  (n)(760)(?^)+  (47)(7fiO)(|^«) 
-■  1548.3  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
which  ohecks  the  valde  1650  lb.  very  closely. 

r^^  (462.4)  -  7.9Bq.  in.     Referring 

to  Table  0  it  is  found  that  a  H-iu.  spiral,  1^-in.  pitch,  gives  this  area  on  a  24-in.  core. 

(22  \ 
^)  (452.4)   "  0.05   sq.    in.     Referring    to    Table   4  it  is  found  that 

thirteen  H-in.  square  bars  "^  0.05  sq.  in. 

The  column  then  would  be  28  in.  in  diameter,  of  1-1-2  concrete,  containing  a  >i-in.  spiral,  at  iH-in.  |)itch 
24  in.  diameter,  and  thirteen  ^i-ia.  square  bars. 

08.  Piottixig  Column  Graphs. — The  best  paper  to  use  for  plotting  column  graphs  has  20 
divisions  to  the  inch  in  each  direction.  This  can  be  obtained  with  green  lines  on  heavy  paper 
or  with  orange-red  lines  on  transparent  paper  for  blue  printing. 

After  making  some  preliminary  figures  to  obtain  the  range  of  stress  to  be  covered  in  the  graph,  lay  off  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  the  core  stresses  and  on  one  edge  the  various  percentages  of  vertical  steel.  Now  plot  two  of  the 
lines  shown  on  Diagram  1.  First  take  1*2-4  concrete  with  ties.  The  A.C.I,  allows  25%  of  the  28-day 
strength  for  concrete  columns,  so  with  gravel  concrete  we  have  25%  of  2000  —  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  With  H 
%  of  vertical  steel  the  average 

core  stress  -•/•+(»»—  l)p/« 

-  500  +  (1^)(2^)(500)  -  536  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
With  4  %  of  vertical  steel,  we  have 

core  stress  -  500  +  (14)  (y^^)  (500)  -  780  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

With  these  two  values  the  line  for  1-2-^  concrete  with  ties  may  be  plotted. 

For  spirally  reinforced  columns  the  AC.I.  also  allows  25%  of  the  28-day  strength  for  the  concrete 
and  the  spiral  is  considered  equivalent  to  4  times  its  volume  of  vertical  steel.     Hence  the 

core  stress  -  /«  -h  (n  -  l)p/«  +  (4»  —  l)p7« 

For  H  %  spiral,  H  %  vertical  and  1-2-4  concrete,  we  have 

core  stress  -  500  4-  (14>  (^)  (500)  +  (60)  (^)  (600)  -  682  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

For  H%  spiral,  4%  vertical  and  1-2-4  concrete, 

core  stress  -  500  +  (14)  (j^)  (600)  -|-  (50)  (oSn)  (^^^  "  ^^  ^^'  P^'  ■*>•  "*• 

With  these  two  values  the  line  for  1-2-4  concrete  with  H  %  spiral  may  be  plotted. 

Many  column  codes  allow  the  spiral  only  to  be  considered  as  effective  to  the  extent  of  2.4  times  its  volume  of 
vertical  steel     The  formula  would  then  become 

core  stress  -  /•  +  (n  -  DbA  +  (2.4»  -  l)p7. 

In  this  formula,  unity  is  deducted  from  n  since  a  unit  volume  of  vertical  steel  displaces  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 
Similarly  for  the  spiral  steeL  In  this  case,  however,  n  must  first  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  designating  the  effi- 
oienoy  of  the  spiral  steel  as  compared  with  the  vertical. 
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Heavy  figures   =  area                                             Number  of  rods                                                          Light  figures  —  weight  per  foot 

s 

S6.S 

86.1 
81  S 

106.2 
86.8 

128.6 
48.0 

153.0 

o» 

1-* 

<p        00         o         o         ^ 

^          *H          .-t          C4          lO 
O          00          O          C4          -^ 

s    a    S    S    9 

00 

18.0 

61.2 
SS.S 

77.5 
S8.1 

95.6 
84.0 

115.7 
40.8 
137.8 

K 

r^ 

17.0 

67.8 
SI  .6 

73.1 
S6.6 

90.3 
SS.S 

109.1 
88  S 
130.0 

CO 

IS.S 

41.7 
16.0 

64.4 
SO.S 

68.9 
S8.0 

85.0 
80.8 

102.8 
86.0 
122.4 

to 

11.8 

39.1 
16.0 

61.0 
19.0 

64.5 

^ 

w^ 

7.78 

26.8 
10.7 

36.5 
14.0 

47.6 
17.7 

60.3 

CO 

7.81 

24.9 
9.96 
33.8 
18.0 

44.2 
16.4 

56.0 

C9 

1^ 

O)       q       C4       00       (o 
»o       CO       •-•       o       »-• 

g  -H  •  «  •  CO  ^  ^  ^  to 

-•••as 

1-1 
r4 

4.80 

14.6 
6.19 

21.0 
8.4S 

28.6 
11.0 

37.4 

o 

1-1 

8.91 

13.3 
6.6S 

19.1 
7.66 

26.0 
10.0 

34.0 

00 

8  IS 

10.6 
4.80 

15.3 
6.18 

20.8 
8.00 
.      27.2 

CO 

S.84 

7.96 
8.88 

11.5 
4.60 

15.6 

•* 

1.66 

5.31 
S.S6 

7.65 
8.06 

10.4 

»-• 

0.8906 

1.328 
0.66S6 

1.913 
0.7686 

2.603 
1.000    ^ 

3.400 
1.S66 

4.303 
1.668 

5.312 
1.891 

6.428 
S.S60 

7.650 

Sise 
(inches) 

N«0            N^            ^«B                              VtO            N'«            VSO            \« 
1^          i^          »A                         Jv          i-N          «<v          ^*>. 
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Table  5 


Areas  ani> 

Wkiqbts  of  yi-is. 

WXBB  SPinALS 

Areas  of  Equivalent  Cylinders 

in  Square  inches  Given  in  Heavy  Figures           1 

Weights  of  Wire  in  Pounds  per  Foot  Length  of  Spiral  in  Light  Figures            | 

Core  diam.  (inches) 

Pitch  of  Spiral  in  Inches- 

3" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2" 

IH" 

IH" 

IH" 

IH" 

10 

0.616 

0.687 

0.661 

0.088 

0.618 

0.661 

0.686 

0.716 

0.77U0.8M  0.881 

0.960 

1.08 

11 

1.75 
0.666 

1.83 
0.691 

1.91 
0.618 

2.00 
0.646 

2.10 
0.679 

2.21 
0.716 

2.33 
0.784 

2.47 
0.198 

2.62 
0.848 

2.80 

3.00 
0.971 

3.23 
1.04 

3.50 
1.18 

0.906 

12 

1.92 
0.617 

2.01 
0.646 

2.10 
0.674 

2.20 
0.706 

2.31 
0.741 

2.43 
0.181 

2.56 
0.8U 

2.72 
0.871 

2.88 
0.9U 

3.08 
0.987 

3.30 

3.65 
1.14 

8.86 
l.U 

1.06 

13 

2.10 
0.668 

2.19 
0.699 

2.29 
0.780 

2.40 
0.764 

2.52 
0.808 

2.65 
0.846 

2.80 
0.891 

2.96 
0.944 

3.15 
1.00 

3.36 
1.07 

3.60 
1.16 

8  88 

4.19 
l.U 

l.U 

14 

2.27 

2.38 

2.48 
0.786 

2.60 
0.8U 

2.73 
0.866 

2.88 
0.911 

3.03 
0.961 

3.21 
1.01 

3.41 
1.08 

3.64 
1.16 

3.90 
l.U 

4.20 
l.U 

4.54 

0.710 

0.701 

1.44^^ 

15 

2.45 
0.771 

2.56 
0.807 

2.67 

2.80 
0.881 

2.94 
0.916 

3.10 
0.976 

8.26 
1.08- 

3.46 
1.09 

3.67 
1.16 

3.92 
l.U 

4.40 
1.81 

4.62 
1.41 

4.90 
1.64 

0.841 

16 

2.62 
0.818 

2.74 
0.860 

2.87 
0.898 

3.00 

3.15 

3.32 
1.04 

3.50 
1.10 

3.71 
1.16 

3.94 
l.U 

4.20 
1.81 

4.50 
1.41 

4.85 
1.01 

5.24 
1.64 

0.940 

0.987 

17 

2.80 
0.874 

2.92 
0.9U 

3.05 
0.984 

3.20 
1.00 

3.36 
1.06 

3.54 

3.73 
1.17 

3.95 
1.U 

4.20 
1.81 

4.48 
1.40 

4.80 
1.60 

6.17 
1.61 

6.60 
1.74 

1.11 

18 

2.97 
0.016 

3.10 
0.966 

3.24 
1.01 

3.40 
1.06 

3.56 
1.11 

3.75 
1.17 

3.96 

4.19 
1.81 

4.46 
1.89 

4.76 
1.48 

5.10 
1.89 

6.49 
1.71 

6.94 
1.88 

1.14 

19 

3.15 
O.OTB 

3.29 
1.01 

3.44 
1.07 

3.60 
l.U 

3.78 
1.17 

3.98 
1.14 

4.20 
1.80 

4.45 

4.73 
1.46 

5.05 
1.06 

5.40 
1.67 

6.82 
1.80 

6.28 
1.96 

1.88 

20 

3.32 
1.08 

3.47 
1.07 

3.62 
l.U 

3.80 
1.17 

3.98 
l.U 

4.20 
1.80 

4.43 
1.87 

4.69 
1.48 

4.98 

5.32 
1.64 

5.70 
1.76 

6.14 
1.90 

6.64 
1.06 

1.64 

3.50 

3.65 

3.82 

4.00 

4.20 

4.42 

4.66 

4.93 

5.25 

5.60 

6.00 

6.46 

7.00 

21 

1.08 

1.18 

l.U 

1.18 

1.80 

1.87 

1.44 

1.68 

1.61 

1.78 

1.88 

1.99 

1.16 

22 

3.67 
1.18 

3.84 
l.U 

4.01 
l.U 

4.20 
1.19 

4.40 
1.86 

4.64 
1.48 

4.90 
1.61 

5.18 
1.69 

5.61 
1.70 

5.88 

6.30 
1.94 

6.78 
1.09 

7.34 
1.17 

1.81 

23 

3.85 
l.U 

4.02 
l.U 

4.20 
1.19 

4.40 
1.86 

4.62 
1.41 

4.86 
1.49 

5.13 
1.68 

5.43 
1.67 

5.77 
1.77 

6.16 
1.89 

6.60 

7.11 
l.U 

7.70 
1.87 

1.08 

4.02 

4.20 

4.38 

4.60 

4.83 

5.08 

5.36 

5.67 

6.03 

6.44 

6.90 

7.43 

8.06 

24 

1.14 

1.19 

1.86 

1.41 

1.48 

1.66 

1.66 

1.74 

1.88 

1.97 

l.U 

l.U 

1.47 

25 

4.20 
1.18 

4.38 
1.84 

4.57 
1.40 

4.80 
1.47 

5.04 
1.84 

5.30 
1.68 

5.60 
1.71 

5.92 
1.81 

6.30 
1.98 

6.72 
1.06 

7.20 
1.10 

7.76 

8.40 
1.67 

1.87 

4.37 

4.57 

4.78 

5.00 

5.25 

5.53 

5.83 

6.17 

6.56 

7.09 

7.60 

8.07 

8.76 

26 

1.84 

1.40 

1.46 

1.68 

1.61 

1.69 

1.18 

1.89 

1.00 

1.14 

l.U 

1.47 

1.67 

27 

4.55 
1.89 

4.75 
1.48 

4.96 
1.01 

5.20 
1.89 

5.46 
1.67 

5.75 
1.76 

6.06 
1.88 

6.42 
1.96 

6.82 
1.08 

7.28 
l.U 

7.80 
1.88 

8.39 
1.06 

9.10 

1.78** 

4.72 

4.94 

5.15 

5.40 

5.67 

5.96 

6.30 

6.66 

7.08 

7.56 

8.10 

8.72 

9.45 

28 

1.44 

1.60 

1.67 

1.64 

1.78 

1.81 

1.91 

1.08 

1.16 

1.80 

1.47 

1.66 

l.U 

4.90 

5.11 

5.34 

5.60 

5.88 

6.19 

6.63 

6.91 

7.34 

7.84 

8.40 

9.04 

9.80 

29 

1.49 

1.66 

1.68 

1.70 

1.79 

1.89 

1.99 

1.11 

1.14 

1.88 

1.66 

1.76 

1.98 

5.07 

5.30 

5.53 

5.801 

6.09 

6.41 

6.77 

7.16 

7.60 

8.12 

8.70 

9.36 

10.15 

Spirals  above  and  to  r 

ightof 

zigzag 

lines  are  nea 

rest  CO 

mmerc 

dal  siie  fuUy  < 

squal  to  percentage  of  core 

!  area  indi- 

caied  at  end  of  line. 

Weights  in  above  tab] 

e  inelu 

dethe 

wire  only.     ' 

ro  thia 

must 

be  added  the 

weights  of  the  spacing  ba 

rs  and  the 

weii^t  of  extra  turn  at  en 

da  of  B 

piral. 
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Table  6 


Core  dUm.  OAches) 

Are  A  A  A.ND  Wbiortb  of  Me-nt.  Wnts  Spiraub 

Areas  of  Equivalent  CyllnderB  in  Square  Inches  Given  in  Heavy  Figures 

Weights  of  Wire  in  Pounds  per  Foot  Length  of  Spiral  in  light  Figures 

Pitch  of  Spiral  in  Inches 

3" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2" 

VA" 

IH" 

IH" 

IH" 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

• 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 
31 
32 
33 
34 

0.808 

2.73 

0.888 

2.86 

0.876 

2.98 

0.968 

3.28 

0.918 

3.13 

1.01 

3.44 

0.964 

3.28 
1.06 

3.61 

1.16 
3.93 

1.01 
3.46 
1.11 
3.80 
1.11 
4.15 

1.81 

4.50 

1.07 
3.65 
1.18 
4.01 
1.18 
4.39 

1.89 

4.75 

l.U 
3.86 
1.16 

4.25 
1.86 
4.64 
1.47 
5.02 

1.69 

5.41 

1.10 

4   10 

1.18 

4.38 

1.88 

4.69 
1.61 

5.16 

1.48 
5.05 
1.68 

5.56 

1.18 
6.06 

1.61 
5.48 
l.TT 
6.02 
1.98 
6.57 
1.09 
7.11^.^ 

0.884 

3.01 

0.966 

3.28 

1.04 

3.55 

1  11 

3.83 

1.10 
4.10 
1.19 
4.38 
1.87 
4.65 
1.46 
4.93 
1.68 
5.20 

1.61 
5.47 

1.69 
5.74 
1.77 
6.02 
1.88 
6.29 
1.98 
6.56 

1.01 
6.83 
1.09 
7.11 
1.17 
7.38 
1.16 
7.66 
1.88 
7.93 

1.41 
8.21 
1.49 

8.48 
1.67 
8.75 
1.66 

9.03 
1.78 

9.30 

0.911 

3.14 
1.01 
3.43 
1.09 
3.72 
1.17 
4.00 

1.16 

4.29 
1.84 
4.57 
1.41 
4.86 
1.61 
5.14 
1.69 
5.43 

1.68 

5.71 

1.76 

6.00 

1.88 

4.52 
1.44 

4.93 
1.67 
5.34 
1.69 
6.75 

1.81 

6.16 

1.41 
4.82 
1.64 

5.26 
1.67 
5.70 
1.80 
6.13 

1.98 

6.57 

1.06 

7.01 

1.06 

3.58 
1.14 
3.88 
1.18 

4.18 

1.81 

4.48 
1.40 
4.78 
1.49 
5.08 
1.68 
5.37 
1.66 
5.68 

1.76 
5.97 
1.84 
6.27 

1.98 

6.57 

1.10 
3.75 
1.19 
4.06 
1.18 
4.38 

1.88 

4.69 
1.47 
5.01 
1.66 
5.32 
1.66 
5.63 
1.74 
5.94 

1.88 
6.26 
1.98 
6.56 
1.01 
6.88 
1.11 
7.19 

1.66 

5.63 
1.79 
^.10 
1.98 
6.56 

1.07 
7.04 
1.10 

7.51 

1.84 

7.98 

1.16 
4.27 
1.86 

4.60 

1.46 
4.93 
1.64 
5.26 
1.64 
5.58 
1.78 
5.91 
1.88 
6.24 

1.98 

6.57 
1.01 
6.89 
1.11 
7.22 
1.11 
7.55 

1.81 

7.88 

1.98 

6.57 
1.08 
7.08 

1.11 

7.59 
1.88 

8.08 
1.61 

8.59 

1.41 

4.84 

1.61 
5.19 
1.61 
5.63 
1.71 
5.88 
1.88 
6.22 
1.98 
6.57 

1.08 
6.91 
1.18 
7.26 
1.18 
7.61 
1.88 
7.95 
1.48 
8.30 

1.64 

8.65 

1.64 

9.00 

^1.60 
5.11 

1.61 
5.48 
1.71 
5.84 
1.81 
6.21 
1.98 
6.57 
1.08 
6.94 

1.14 
7.30 
1.16 
7.67 
1.86 
8.03 
1.46 
8.40 
1.67 
8.76 

1.68 

9.13 
1.78 
9.50 
1.89 

9.87 

1.U*" 
7.67 

1.41 
8.21 
1.67 

8.76 
1.78 
9.31 
1.89 

9.86 
8.06 

10.4 

8.11 

110 

5.791 
1.81 
6.18 
1.98 

6.56 
1.04 
6.95 
1.16 
7.34 

1.17 
7.72 
1.88 

8.11 
1.60 
8.49 
1.61 
8.88 
1.71 
9.27 

1.88 

9.66 
1.96 

10.0 
8.06 

10.4 
8.17 

10.8 

8.19 

11.2 

1.98 

6.57 
1.06 
6.98 
1.17 
7.39 
1.19 
7.80 

1.41 
8.21 
1.68 
8.62 
1.66 
9.04 
1.77 
9.45 
1.89 
9.86 

8.01 
10.3 

8.18 
10.7 

8.16 
11.1 

8.87 
11.5 

8.49 
11.9 

8.61 

12.3 
8.74 

12.7 

1.19 

7.45 
1.81 
7.88 
1.44 

8.32 

1.67 

8.76 
1.70 
9.20 
1.88 
9.65 
1.96 

10.1 
8.06 

10.5 

8.11 

11.0 
8.84 

11.4 
8.47 

11.8 
8.60 

12.3 
8.78 

12.7 

8.86 
13.1 
8.99 

13.6 
411 
14.0 

4.14 

14.6 

1.4fl 
8.44^ 
1.6d 
8.921 

1.67 

9.10 

1.81 

9.60 

1.76 
9.39 
1.89 

9.85 
8.08 
10.3 
8.17 

10.8 
8.81 

11.3 

8.44 

11.7 

8.68 
12.2 

8.71 
12.7 

8.86 
13.1 

8.99 
13.6 

4.18 
14.1 

4.17 
14.5 

4.41 
16.0 

4.66 
15.5 

4.69 
16.0 

...J 

10.1  1 

8.11 
10.6 

8.16 
11.1 

8.41 
11.6 

8.66 
12.1 

8.71 
12.6 
8.86 

13.1 
4.01 

13.6 
4.16 

14.1 
4.80 

14.6 

4.46 

15.2 

4.60 
15.7 

4.76 
16.2 

4.90 
16.7 

6.06 
17.2 

8.87   ^" 
11.5 

8.68 
12.0 

8.70 
12.6 

8.86 
13.1 

4.01 
13.7 

4.18 
14.2 

4.84 
14.8 

4.60 
15.3 

4.66 
15.9 

4.81 

16.4 

4.98 
17.0 

6.14 
17.5 

6.81 
18.1 

6.47 
18.6 

1.84 
6.29 
1.98 

6.57 
1.01 
6.85 

1.09 
7.14 
1.18 
7.43 
1.16 
7.72 
1.86 
8.00 
1.48 
8.29 

1.88 

8.58 
1.60 
8.86 
1.68 
9.15 
1.77 
9.44 
1.86 
9.72 

1.01 

6.87 
1.10 
7.17 

1.19 
7.46 
1.18 

7.77 
1.87 
8.06 
1.46 
8.36 
1.64 
8.66 

1.68 

8.96 
1.71 
9.26 
1.81 
9.56 
1.89 
9.86 
1.98 
10.2 

1.10 

7.51 

1.19 

7.82 
1.88 
8.13 
1.48 
8.45 
1.67 
8.75 
1.66 
9.08 

1.76 
9.39 
1.84 
9.70 
1.94 

10.0 
8.08 

10.3 
8.18 

10.6 

1.41 

8.21 
1.61 
8.54 
1.60 
8.87 
1.60 
9.20 
1.80 
9.53 

1.89 

9.86 
1.99 

10.2 
8.06 

10.5 
8.18 

10.8 
8.18 

11.2 

1.74 
9.35 
1.84 
9.69 
1.94 
10.0 

8.06 
10.4 

8.14 
10.7 

8.16 
11.1 

8.86 
11.4 

8.46 
11.8 

8.00 

10.2 
8.11 
10.6 

8.11 
11.0 

8.81 
11.3 

8.48 
11.7 

8.68 
12.1 

8.64 
12.4 

8.40 

11.6 

12.0] 
8.63 

12.4 
8.74 

12.7 
8.86 

13.1 

8.86 

1)3.1 
8.98 

13.5 
4.10 

14.0 

4.8^ 
14.9 
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< 

Tablb  7 

Arbas  and  Wbiqrtb  or  fi-iN.  Wibe  Spibalb 

Areas  of  Equivalent  Cylinders  in  Square  Inches  Given  in  Heavy  Ficures 

Weights  of  Wire  in  Pounck  per  Foot  Length  of  Spiral  in  Light  Figures 

Core  diam.  (inobes) 

IMtoh  of  Spiral  in  Inches 

3" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2N" 

2H" 

2H" 

2" 

IH" 

1«" 

IH" 

IH" 

15 

1.71    1.81 

1.89 

1.98 

1.08 

8.19 

1.88 

1.40 

1.60 

1.78 

8.97 

8.11 

8.47 

16 

5.91 
1.88 

6.16 

6.44 
8.01 

6.73 
1.11 

7.18 
8.88 

7.46 
1.84 

7.87 
1  47 

8.32 
1.88 

8.85 
1.78 

9.45 

10.1 
8.17 

10.9 
8.48 

11.8 
8.70 

1.98 

1.96 

17 

6.30 
1.97 

6.57 
8.08 

6.87 

7.18 

7.55 
8.86 

7.95 
1.48 

8.39 
1.88 

8.88 
8.78 

9.44 
8.98 

10.1 
8.18 

10.8 

11.6 
8.68 

12.6 
8  94 

1.14 

1.16 

8.87 

18 

6.69 
8.08 

6  98 
8.17 

7.30 
1.17 

7  63 
1.88 

8.02 

8  45 
8.64 

8.92 
8.78 

9.44 
8.94 

10.0 
8.18 

10.7 
8.88 

11.5 
8.67 

12.3 
8.84 

13.4  . 
4.16 

1.60 

19 

7.08 
8  80 

7.39 
8.19 

7.73 
1.40 

80.8 
8.61 

8.50 
1.64 

8.94 

9.44 
1.98 

10.0 
8.10 

10.6 
8.80 

11.3 
8.88 

12.1 
8.77 

13.1 

14.2 
4.40 

8.78 

4.06 

20 

7.48 
8  88 

7.81 
8.41 

8.15 
1.88 

8.53 
8.64 

8.97 
1.78 

9.45 
8.98 

9.97 

10.6 

11.2 
8.47 

12.0- 
8.70 

12.8 
8.97 

18.8 
4.87 

14.9 
4.68 

8.09 

8.87 

21 

7.87 
8.48 

8.21 
1.88 

8.59 
1.68 

8.98 
8.78 

9.44 
1.91 

9.94 
8.07 

10.5 
8.84 

11.1 

11.8 
8.87 

12.6 
8.89 

13.5 
4.16 

14.5 
4.48 

15.7 
4.88 

8.48 

8.26 

8.62 

9.02 

9.43 

9.92 

10.4 

11.0 

11.6 

12.4 

13.2 

14.2 

15.2 

16.5 

22 

8  88 

1  88 

1.77 

8.81 

8.08 

8.88 

8.89 

8.69 

8.88 

4.07 

4.88 

4.70 

8.09 

23 

8.66 
8.68 

9.04 
1  78 

9.45 
1.80 

9.88 
8.04 

10  4 
8.19 

10.9 
8.86 

11.5 
8.68 

12.2 
8.76 

13.0 

13.8 
4.16 

14.8 
4.86 

16.0 
4.91 

17.3 
8.88 

8.99 

24 

9.05 
1.78 

9.45 
1.90 

9.88 
8.08 

10.3 
8.17 

10  9 
8.88 

11.4 
8.81 

12.1 
8.70 

12.8 
8.98 

13.6 
4.17 

14.5 

15.5 

16.7 
8.11 

18.1 
8.88 

4  44 

4.76 

9.45 

9.86 

10.3 

10.8 

11.3 

11.9 

12.6 

13.3 

14.2 

15.1 

16.2 

17.4 

18.9 

25 

8.89 

8.08 

8.18 

8.80 

8.47 

8.68 

8.86 

4.08 

4.84 

15  .n 

4.96 

8.84 

8.78 

26 

9.84 
8.01 

10.3 
8.14 

10.7 
8.18 

11  2 
8.44 

11.8 
8  61 

12.4 
8.80 

13.1 
4.01 

13.9 
4.86 

14.7 
4.61 

16.9 

18.2 
8.88 

19.7 
6.08 

4.81 

6.16 

10  2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 

12.3 

12  9 

13.6 

14.4 

15.4 

16.4 

17.5 

18.9 

20.4 

27 

8.18 

8.18 

8.41 

8.67 

8.76 

8.96 

4.17 

4  41 

4.69 

8  00 

8.86 

8.76 

6.18 

28 

10.6 
8.M 

11.1 
8.88 

11.6 
8.88 

12.1 
8.70 

12.7 
8.89 

13.4 
4.09 

14.2 
4.88 

15.0 
4.67 

15.9 
4.88 

17.0 
8.19 

18.2 
8.68 

19.6 

21.2 
6.48 

8.98 

11.0 

11.6 

12.0 

12.6 

13.2 

13.9 

14.7 

15.5 

16.5 

17.6 

18.9 

20  4 

22.0 

29 

8.86 

8.60 

8.66 

8.84 

4.08 

4.14 

4.47 

4.74 

8.04 

8.87 

6.78 

6.10 

6.71 

30 

11.4- 
8.47 

11.9 
8.68 

12.5 
8.79 

13.0 
8.97 

13.7 
4.17 

14.4 
4.89 

15.2 
4.68 

16.1 
4.90 

17.1 
8.11 

18.3 
8.68 

19.6 
6.96 

21.1 
6.41 

^^•^1% 

6.94 

11.8 

12.3 

12.9 

13.5 

14.2 

14.9 

15.7 

16.6 

17.7 

18.9 

20.2 

21.8 

23.6 

31 

8.69 

8  74 

8  91 

4.10 

4.82 

4.68 

4.78 

8.08 

8.89 

8.74 

6.18 

6.68 

7.U 

12  2 

12.7 

13.3 

13.9 

14.6 

15.4 

16.3 

16.2 

18.3 

10.5 

20.9 

22.5 

24.4 

32 

8.70 

8.86 

4.04 

4.18 

4.44 

4.68 

4.84 

8.18 

8.58 

8.98 

6.88 

6.84 

7.41 

12.6 

13.1 

13.7 

14.4 

15.1 

15.9 

16.8 

17.8 

18.9 

20.1 

21.6 

23.3 

25.2 

88 

8.88 

8.98 

4.17 

4.86 

4.69 

4.88 

8.09 

8.89 

8.78 

6.11 

6.66 

7.06 

7.64 

13.0 

13.5 

14.2 

14.8 

15.6 

16.4 

17.3 

18.3 

19.5 

20.8 

22.3 

24.0 

26.0 

34 

8.94 

4.11 

4.18 

4.60 

4.71 

4.97 

8.88 

8.86 

8.91 

6.80 

6.78 

7.87 

7.87 

13.4 

14.0 

14.6 

15.3 

16.1 

16.9 

17.8 

18.9 

20.1 

21.4 

23.0 

24.7 

26.8 

35 

4.05 

4.18 

4.48 

4.68 

4.86 

8  U 

8.40 

8.71 

6.08 

6.48 

6.98 

7.48 

8.10 

13  8 

14.4 

15.0 

15.7 

16.5 

17.4 

18.4 

19.4 

20.7 

22.0 

23.6 

25.4 

27.5 

36 

4.18 

4.84 

4.64 

4.7i 

6.00 

8.16 

8.86 

8.88 

6.88 

6.66 

7.14 

7.69 

8.88 

14.2 

14.8 

15.4 

16  2 

17.0 

17.9 

18.9 

20.0 

21.3 

22.7 

24.3 

26.2 

28.3 

37 

4.88 

4.47 

4.67 

4.89 

8.14 

8.41 

6.71 

6.06 

6.48 

6.88 

7.84 

7.91 

8.86 

14.6 

15.2 

15.0 

16.6 

17.5 

18.4 

19.4 

20.6 

21.9 

23.3 

25.0 

26.9 

29.1 

38 

4.40 

4.69 

4.80 

6  OS 

8.88 

6  86 

6.87 

6.11 

6.60 

7.04 

7.84 

8.18 

8.79 

15.0 

15.6 

16.3 

17.1 

18.0 

18  9 

19  9 

21.1 

22.4 

23.9 

25.6 

27.6 

20.9 

39 

4.61 

4.71 

4.91 

8.16 

8  48 

6.70 

6.01 

6.87 

6  77 

7.88 

7.74 

8.88 

9.08 

15.4 

16.0 

16.7 

17.5 

18.4 

19.4    20.5 

21.6 

23.0 

24.6 

26.3 

28.3 

30.7 
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Table  8 


• 

Abbas  and  Wbiohtb  op  Hc-xk.  Wirb  Spibalb 

Areas  of  Equivalent  Cylinders  in  Square  Inches  Given  in  Heavy  Figures 

Weights  of  Wire  in  Pounds  per  Foot  Length  of  Spiral  in  Tiight  Figures 

Core  diam.  (incheB) 

f 

Pitch  of  Spiral  in  Inches 

3" 

2H" 

2K" 

[2H" 

2H" 

2H" 

2^" 

2H" 

2" 

IW 

IH" 

IH" 

IH" 

16 

8.36 

8.47 

8.6d  8.70 

8.84 

8.98 

8.16 

8.84 

8.64 

16 

8.03 
8.88 

8.38 
8.68 

8.7d 

9.21 

9.66 
8.01 

10.1 
8.18 

10.7 
8.86 

11  3 
8.66 

12.0 

4.08 

8.76 

8.88 

8.78 

17 

8.66 
8.68 

8.94 
8.80 

9.35 
8.99 

9.80 
8.06 

10.3 

10.8 
8.88 

11.4 
8.67 

12.1 
8.78 

12  8 
4.01 

13.7 

4.69 

8.88 

4.88 

18 

9.10 
8.88 

9.50 
8.96 

9.93 
8.09 

10.4 
8.84 

10.9 
8.40 

11.5 

12.1 
8.78 

12.8 
8.99 

13.7 
4.86 

14.6 
4.68 

16  6 

6.88 

8.68 

4.86 

19 

9.64 
8.98 

10.1 
8.18 

10.5 
8.86 

11.0 
8.48 

11.6 
8.69 

12.2 
8.78 

12.9 

13.6 
4.88 

14.5 
4  49 

15.4 
4.79 

16.6 
6.18 

17.8 

6.98 

8.99 

881 

20 

10.2 
8.16 

10.6 
8.88 

11.1 
8.44 

11.6 
8.60 

12.2 
8.78 

12.8 
8.98 

13.6 
4.80 

14.3 

15.3 
4.71 

16.3 
6.04 

17.4 
6.40 

18.8 
6.81 

20.3 
6.89 

4.44 

21 

10.7 

11.2 

11.7 
8.61 

12.2 
8.78 

12.8 
8.97 

13.5 
4.18 

14.3 
4.41 

16.1 
4.66 

16.1 

17.1 
6.89 

18.3 
6.67 

19.7 
6.10 

21.4  „ 

8.80 

8.48 

4.96 

22 

11.2 
8.46 

11.7 
8.68 

12.3 
8.78 

12.8 
8.96 

13.5 
4.16 

14.2 
4.88 

15.0 
4.68 

16.8 
4.89 

16.9 
6.19 

18.0 

19.3 
6.94 

20.7 
6.89 

22.6 
6.98 

6.64 

23 

11.8 
8.68 

12.3 
8.78 

12.8 

13.5 
4.14 

14.1 
4.86 

14.9 
4.68 

16.7 
4.88 

16.6 
6.11 

17.7 
6.48 

18.8 
6.79 

20.2 

21.7 
6.68 

23.7 
7.84 

8.96 

6.81 

24 

12.3 
8.T8 

12.9 
8.94 

13.4 
4.18 

14.1 

14.8 
4.64 

15.6 
4.78 

16.4 
6.04 

17.4 
8.88 

18.5 
6.67 

19.7 
6.04 

21.1 
6.48 

22.7 
6.97 

24.6 
7.88 

4.88 

25 

12.8 
8.98 

13.4 
4.11 

14.0 
4.89 

14.7 
4.80 

15.4 

16.2 

17.1 
6.86 

18.1 
6.66 

19.3 
6.90 

20.6 
6.80 

22.0 
6.76 

23.7 

26.7 
7.89 

4  76 

4.98 

7.86 

13.4 

14.0 

14.6 

16.3 

16.1  1 

1G.9 

17.9 

18.9 

20.1 

21.4 

22.9 

24.7    26.8 

26 

4.09 

4.88 

4.47 

4.68 

4.98 

6.18 

6.46 

6.77 

6.14 

6.66 

7.08 

7.6d  8.18 

13.9 

14.5 

15.2 

16.9 

16.7 

17.6 

18.6 

19.6 

20.9 

22.3 

23.8 

26.7  1 

^^■^4% 

27 

4.88 

4.44 

4.64 

4.86 

6.11 

6.88 

6.67 

6.00 

6.88 

6.80 

7.89 

7.84 

8.60^*^ 

14.4 

16.1 

16.8 

16.5 

17.3 

18.3 

19.3 

20.4 

21.7 

23.1 

24.8 

26.7 

28.9 

28 

4.41 

4.60 

4.81 

8.04 

6  89 

6.67 

6.88 

6.81 

6.61 

7.06 

7.66 

8.18 

8.81 

29 

15.0 
4.67 

15.6 
4.76 

16.4 
4.99 

17.1 
6.88 

18.0 
6.48 

18.9 
6.77 

20.0 
6.09 

21.1 

22.6 
6.86 

24.0 
7.81 

25.7 
7.88 

27.6 
8.48 

30.0 
9.18 

6.M 

15.6 

16.2 

16.9 

17.7 

18.6 

19.6 

20.7 

21.9 

23.3 

24.8 

26.6 

28.6 

31.1 

30 

4.78 

4.98 

• 

6.16 

6.40 

6.67 

6.97 

6.81 

6.66 

7.09 

7.66 

8.10 

8.78 

9.48 

31 

16.0 
4.88 

16.8 
6.09 

17.5 
8.88 

18.3 
6.68 

19.3 
6.86 

20.3 
6.17 

21.6 
6.61 

22.6 
6.88 

24.1 

25.7 
7.81 

27.6 
8.87 

29.6 
9.01 

32.1 
9.76 

7.88 

16.6 

17.3 

18.1 

19.0 

19.9 

20.9 

22.2 

23.4 

24.9 

26.6 

28.4 

30.6 

33.2 

32 

8.04 

8.86 

6.80 

8.76 

6.06 

6.87 

6.78 

7.10 

7.66 

8.06 

8.64 

9.80 

10.1 

17.1 

17.9 

18.7 

19.6 

20.6 

21.6 

22.9 

24.2 

26.7 

27.4 

29.4 

31.6 

34.3 

33 

6.19 

6.48 

6.67 

6.94 

6.84 

6.67 

6.98 

7.88 

7.79 

8.81 

8.98 

9.69 

10.4 

34 

17.7 
6.86 

18.4 
8.68 

19.3 
8.84 

20.2 
6.18 

21.2 
6.48 

22.3 
6.77 

23.6 
7.16 

24.9 
7.66 

20.6 
8.08 

28.3 

30.3 
9.19 

32.6 
9.89 

35.3 
10.7 

8.66 

18.2 

19.0 

19.9 

20.8 

21.9 

23.0 

24.3 

26.7 

27.3 

29.1 

31.2 

33.6 

36.4 

• 

36 

6.61 

6.76 

6.08 

6.80 

6.68 

6.97 

7.86 

7.77 

8.86 

8.81 

9.46 

10.8 

11.0 

36 

18.7 
6.66 

19.5 
6.91 

20.4 
6.18 

21.4 
6.48 

22.5 
6.80 

23.7 
7.17 

26.0 
7.66 

26.4 
7.99 

28.1 
8.60 

30.0 
9.07 

32.1 

34.6 
10.6 

37.5 
11.8 

9.78 

19.3 

20.1 

21.0 

22.0 

23.1 

24.4 

25.7 

27.2 

28.9 

30.8 

33.0 

35.5 

38.5 

37 

6.88 

6.08 

6.86 

6.66 

6.99 

7.87 

7.79 

8.88 

8.74 

9.88 

10.0 

10.7 

11.6 

38 

19.8 
6.98 

20.7 
6.84 

21.6 
6.88 

22.6 
6.84 

23.8 
7.18 

25.0 
7.67 

26.4 
7.98 

27.9 
8.44 

29.7 
8.98 

31.7 
9.68 

33.9 
10.8 

36.5 

39.6 
18.0 

11.0 

• 

20.4 

21.2 

22.2 

23.3 

24.4 

26.7 

27.2 

28.7 

30.5 

32.6 

34.9 

37.5 

40.7 

39 

6.18 

6.40 

6.68 

7.08 

7.87 

7.77 

8.19 

8.66 

9.89 

9.88 

10.6 

11.8 

18.8 

20.9 

21.8 

22.8 

23.9 

25.1 

26.4 

27.9 

29.5 

31.3 

33.4 

35.6 

38.6 

1% 
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Tablb  9 


Core  dism.  (inches) 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Arsab  and  Wsiobtb  or  H-n^.  Wibe  Spirals 
Areaa  of  Equivalent  Cylinders  in  Square  Inches  Given  in  Heavy  Figures 
Weights  of  Wire  in  Pounds  per  Foot  Length  of  Spiral  in  Light  Figures 

Pitoh  of  Spiral  in  Inches 


»*» 


2H" 


2H" 


2H" 


2H" 


2H" 


2>i 


^" 


2H" 


%" 


IH" 


IH 


tf 


IH" 


IH 


tt 


S.09 

in 

10.5 

11.0 

S.19 

0.4S 

11.2 

11.7 

S.49 

0.60 

11.9 

12.4 
0.86 

S.70 

12.6 

13.1 

S.91 

4.06 

13.3 
4.11 

13.9 

4.19 

14.0 

14.6 

4.n 

4.00 

14.7 

15.3 

4.82 

4.71 

15.4 

16.1 

4.71 

4.94 

16.1 

16.8 

4.M 

0.10 

16.8 

17.6 

0.10 

0.06 

17.5 

18.3 

0.00 

0.09 

18.2 

19  0 
0.80 

0.00 

18.9 
0  70 

19.7 

6.01 

19.6 

20.4 

0.97 

6.11 

20.3 

21.2 

6.17 

6.44 

21.0 

21.9 

6.07 

6.66 

21.7 

22.6 

•  08 

6.87 

22.4 

23.4 

6.70 

7.09 

23.1 

24.1 

6.99 

7.80 

23.8 

24.8 

7.19 

7.01 

24.5 

25.6 

7.40 

7.74 

25.2 

26.3 

7.60 

7.90 

25.9 

27.0 

7.81 

8.16 

26.6 

27.8 

8.01 

8.87 

27.3 

28.5 

8.86 

11.4 
8.09 

12.2 
8.81 

13.0 
4.04 

13.7 
4.17 

14.5 


4, 

15 

4 
16 

4 
16 

0 
17 

0 
18 

0 

19 
0 

19 
6 

20 

6 
21_ 

6 
22 

6 
22 

6. 
23 

7 
24 

7 
25 

7 
25 

7 
26 

8. 
27 

8. 
28 

8 
29 

8 
29 


3 
71 
0 
94 

8 

16 

6 

81 

3 

61 

1 

84 

9 
06 

6 


01 


•  74| 
.9 
90 
.6 
18 
.4 
.40 
.2 

.9 

80 

.7 
01 
5 
SO 

2 

,« 
.1 
78 
.7 


S.Oi 

12.0 

8.76 
12.8 

8.99 
13.6 

4.18 
14.4 

4.46 
15.2 


4 

16 


70 

0 


4 
16 

0 
17 

0 
18 

6 
19 


94 

8 

16 

6 

40 

4 

64 

2 


0.87 

20.0 

6.11 
20.8 

6.84 
21.6 

6.08 
22.4 

6.81 
23.2 


7 

24 


7 
24 

7 
25 

7 
26 

7 
27 

8 

28 

8 
28 

8 
29 

8 
30 

9 
31 


0 

18 

8 
61 

6 
78 
4 
98 

2 


0 
M 

8 
69 
6 
98 

4 

16 

2 


4 

16 

8 

17 


98 

8 

18 

6 


8 

18 
8 

19 
8 

20 

6 

21 
6 

21 
6 

22 
6 

23 
7 

24 


.5 
.68 
.3 
.98 

.2 

17 

0 

41 

8 

64 

7 

90 

5 

18 

4 


7.40 
25.2 

7.64 

26.0 


7.89 

26,8 
8.14 

27.7 
8.88 

28.5 

8.68 

29.4 

8.89 
30.2 

9.18 
31.1 

9.88 
31.9 

9.68 
32.7 


8 

17. 

8. 
18. 

8 

li. 

8 
20 

6 

21 

6 

22 
6 

23 
7 


19 

7 

48 

5 

71 

4 


3 
14 

2 

49 

1 

76 
0 
01 


23.9 
7.18 


24 
7. 


7 
64 


25.6 


7 
26 

8. 
27 

8 

28 

8 
2£ 

8 

30 

9, 
30 

9. 
31. 

9 
32 

9 
33. 
10. 
34. 


79 

5 

06 

4 

81 

3 

81 

2 


4.64 

15.9 


4.94 

16.8 
8.t 

17.7 

8.49 

18.6 
8.76 

19.6 
6.08 
20.5 

6.81 

21.4 


6.81 

22.4 


6 
23 

7 
24.3 


3 
18 


7 
25 

7 
26 

7 


40 

2 

61 

1 

96 


27.1 


8S|  9 
31 


8 

28 
8 

28 
8 

29 

9 
30 


0 
80 

9 

77 

8 


091 

9 

86 

8 
60 

7 


9 
32 


8 
81 

7 

60 

6 


6 
1 
5 


9 
33 
10 
34 
10 
35 
10 
3d 


.6 
.1 
.5 
.4 

.5 
.7 
.4 


8.11 

17.8 


8.61 

18.8 

8.80 

19..8 
6.09 

20.8 
6.88 

21.7 
'6.67 

22.7 
6.91 

23.7 


8.86 

20.0 


6.111 

21.0 


6.M 

22.4 


6.48    6.90 

2.0    23^ 


7 
24 

7 
25 

7 
26 

8 
27 

8 
28 

8 
29 

8. 
30 

9 
31 

9 
32 

9 
33 

10 
34 
10 
35 
10 


.18 

.7 
.88 

.7 

.8! 

.7 

.11 

.6 

.41 

.7 

.10 
.6 
99 
6 
.11 
.6 
.87 
.0 
.86 
.5 

1 
.5 
.4 

.5 
7 


22 

6.79 
23.1 

7.10 
24.1 

7.40 
25.2 

7.71 
126.2 

8.01 
127.2 


36.5 


11.0 

37.5 
11.8 
38.5 


8.« 
28.3 

8.64 
29.4 

8.98 
30.4 


9 
31.5 
9.86 

32.5 
9.87 
33.6 
10.1 
84.6 
10.0 
85.6 

10.8 

86.7 
11.1 
37.8 
11.4 

38.8 
11.7 
39.9 
11.0 

40.9 


7.14 
24  6 

7.87 
25.8 

7.90 
26.9 


8 

28 
8 

29 

30 

9 
31 

9 
32 


11 

3 


9.87 
33.6 
10.1 
34.7 
10.0 
35.8 
10.9 
36.9 
11.1 
38.0 

11.8 

39.2 

11.8 

40 

11 

41 

11 

42 

11 


3 
1 
4 
8 
5 
8 
43.6 

1% 


7.76 

26.4 


8.10 
27.6 
8.M 

28.8 


8 

30 
9 

31 

32 

9. 
33 
10 
34 


0 
18 

2 

t 
4 

87 
6 

1 
.8 


10 
36 
10 
37 
11 
38 
11 
39 
11 


6 

0 

9 
2 
8 
4 
6 
5 
0 


40.7 

11.8 

41.9 
11.7 
43.2 
18.0 
44.4 
18.4 
45.6 
18.7 
46.8 


8.78 

29.9 
9.11 
31.0 


9 
32.3 

9.81 
83.6 
10.1 
84.9 
10.6 
86.2 
11.0 
87.5 

11.4 
38.8 
11.8 
40.0 

11.1 

41.3 


11.0 

42.6 
11.9 

43.9 

18.8 

45.2 
18.7 
46.6 
14.0 
47.8 
14.4 
49.1 
14.8 
50.4 


10.8 

35.0 

10.7 

86.4 

11.1 
37.8 
11.0 
89.2 
11.9 
40.6 


2% 


U% 


14.4 

48.9 
14.8 
60.4 
18.1 
51.8 
18.6 
53.2 
16.0 
54.6 


15 
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Tablb  10 


Core  diam.  (inches) 


Arbas  and  WsiaHTB  or  K«-in.  Wirb  Spibals 
Areas  of  Equivalent  Cylinders  in  Square  Inches  Given  in  Heavy  Figures 
Weights  of  Wire  in  Pounds  per  Foot  Length  of  bpiral  in  Light  Figures 

Pitch  of  Spiral  in  Inches 


2H" 


2H' 


2H*' 


2H' 


2H" 


2>i 


^" 


2H" 


itf 


IH" 


iH' 


IH" 


IH 


If 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


5.81 
17.7 
5.M 

18.6 

0.78 
19.5 


0.98 

20.4 
8.15 

21.2 

8.61 

22.1 

8.77 
23.0 

7.08 
23.9 

7.19 
24.8 

7.06 
25.7 

7.81 
26.6 

8.08 
27.4 

8.81 
28.3 

8.08 

29.2 


8.84 

30.1 

9.10 

30.9 


9 
31 

9 
32 

9 


88 

9 

88 

7 
90 


33.6 


10 

34 


1 
5 


5 

IS 
0 

10 
5 

20 

8 
21 


48 

5 
70 

4 

97 

3 

15 

2 


o.n 

22.2 


8 

23 

7 
24 

7 
24. 

7 
25 

7 
26 

8 

27 

8 

28 
8 

29 

8 

30 

9 
31 


79 

1 

08 

0 

88 

4 

60 

8 


8 

14 

7 

41 

6 

0! 

5 

97 

4 

18 

3 


9 
32 

9 
33 
10 
34 
10 
35 
10 
36 


6.88 

10.3 
5.98 


20 

8 
21 

8 
22 

8. 


3 
15 

3 
88 

2 
81 


23.2 


7 
24 

7 
25 

7 
26 

7 
27 

8 
28 

8 

28 

8 
29 

9 
30 

9 
31 

9 
32 


00    9 


3 

n 

2 
0 

1 

8 
1 
8 
0 


33 

10 

34 


10 
35 
10 
36 
11 
37 


101 

2 

89 

1 

87 

1 

90 

0 

14 

0 


9 

80 

9 

09 

9 

87 

9 

81 

8 

98 

8 

1 

8 
7 
8 
7 
1 
7 


... 

6  14 

20.2 

21.2 

6.90 

8.14 

8.55 

21.2 

22.3 
8.86 

23.5 

8.50 

7.18 

22.2 

23.4 

24.6 

8.84 

7.18 

7.06 

23.2 

24.4 

25.7 

7.14 

7.50 

7.89 

24.2 

25.5 

26.8 

7.44 

7.81 

8.11 

25  2 

26.6 
8.11 

28.0 
8.06 

7.74 

20.3 

27.6 

29.1 
8.88 

8.08 

8.48 

27.3 

28.6 

30.2 

8.88 

8.74 

9  10 

28.3 

29.7 
9.06 

31.3 

8.61 

9.50 

29.3 

30.8 

32.4 

8.98 

9.87 

9.88 

30.3 

31.8 

33.5 

9.11 

9.68 

10.1 

31.3 

32.7 

34.6 

9.61 

10.0 

10.5 

32.3 

33.9 

35  8 

9.81 

10.8 

10  8 

33.3 

35.0 

36.9 

10.1 

10.6 

11.1 

34.3 

36.0 

38.0 

10.4 

10.9 

11.5 

35.3 

37.1 

39.1 

10.7 

11.1 

11.8 

36.4 

38.2 

40.3 

11.0 

11.5 

11.1 

37.4 

39.2 

41.4 

11.8 

11.9 

11.0 

38.4 

40.3 
11.1 

42.5 
11.8 

11.6 

39.4 

41.4 

43.6 

1% 

7.80 

26.0 


7.99 
27.2 
8.84 

28.3 


8 

29 
9 

30 
9 

31 
9 

33 

10 

34 


.69 

.5 
.00 
.7 
.89 

.9 

.78 

.0 

.1 
.3 


8.40 

28.7 


8.88 

29.9 


10.4 

35.4 
10  8 
36.6 
11.1 
37.8 
11.4 
39.0 
11.8 
40.2 

11.1 
41.4 
11.0 

42.5 
11.8 

43.7 
18.1 
44.9 
18.0 
46.0 


9 
31 

9 
32 

9 
33 
10 
34 
10 
36 


10 

2 

07 
4 
98 

7 

8 
9 
8 
2 


9.87 
31.9 


11.0 

37.4 

11.4 

38.7 


11.8 
39.9 
11.1 
41.1 
11.0 
42.4 

11.8 
43.6 
18.1 
44.9 
18.6 
46.1 
14.0 
47.4 
14.8 
48.6 


9 
39 
10 
34 
10 
35 
10 
37 
11 
38 


76  10.4 


.2 
.1 
.6 
.5 

.8 
.9 
.2 
.8 
.5 


35.4 

10.8 

36.8 


11.7 

39  8 

11 

41 

11 

42 

11 

43 


1 
2 
5 

5 

9 
8 


18.8 

45.2 

18.7 
46.5 
14.1 
47.8 
14.4 
49.2 
14.8 
50.5 
10.1 
51.8 


11.1 
38.2 
11.7 
39.6 
11.1 
41.1 

11.0 

42.4 
11.9 
43.9 
18.8 

4&.3 
18.7 
46.7 
14.1 
48.2 

|14.0 
19.6 


10.0 
51.0 
10.4 
52.4 
10.8 
53.8 
16.1 
55.2 


11.0 
40.9 

11.0 

42.5 


11.1 


44. C  47.4 


18 
45 
18 
47 
14 
48 
14 
50 
10 
51 


18.9 


4114.4 
49.0 


10.8 

53.1 
18.1 
64.7 

18.0 

56.2 


18.9 

57.7 
17.4 
59.2 


14.9 

50.5 
10.4 

52.2 
10.8 

53.8 
16.8 
55.4 

18.8 

57.1 
17.8 
58.8 
17.8 
60.4 
18.8 
62.0 

18.7 

63.6 

n 


2% 


18.1 

61.9 

18.7 

63 

19 

65 

19 

67 

10 

69 


7 

1 
5 
8 
3 
8 
0 


U% 


Spirals  above  and  to  right  of  sigsag  lines  are  nearest  commercial  sise  fully  equal  to  percentage  of  core  area  indi- 
cated at  end  of  line. 

Weights  in  above  table  include  the  wire  only.  To  this  must  be  added  the  weights  of  the  spacing  bars  and  the 
weight  of  the  extra  turn  at  endn  of  spiral. 
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DUun. 

A»(t 

Diftm- 

Arek 

Puun. 

Aren 

IHmm. 

Ana 

Dam 

Am 

Diun. 

Aru 

10 

TB,5 

15 

m,T 

20 

314  2 

2S 

400. S 

30 

706  a 

3G 

882  1 

30 

1017 .0 

12 

113,1 

227  0 

22 

380.1 

27 

572.8 

32 

804.2 

37 

1075.2 

132.7 

8S5,3 

" 

1S3.B 

m 

283. S 

m 

462.4 

W 

eao.5 

M 

907  .B 

39 

1194.0 

BBAKING  NATES  AND  BASES  FOR  BBAHS,  GIRDBRS,  AND  COLUHItS 
Bt  Cltdb  T.  MoBRia 
M.  Allowable  Bearing  PreBsoreB. — Where  beams,  girders,  or  columns  rest  on  masoniy 


walls  or  footings,  the  bearing  area  must  be  made  sufGcient  i 
oveistrssed.  The  followii^  table  gives  safe  bearing  values  i 
ferent  kinds  of  maHomy: 


that  the  masonry  v 
pounds  per  square  in 


Flnt-clmu  grviile  masoniy 

nnt'idau  owmnte.  1-2-4  mix.. , 
Rnt-olaBB  luaoetaiw  muoajy . . . 
nnt^IsM  auidBtone  maKDry .  ■ 

CoDcnta.  1-3-8  niii. 

HBTd-burnad  brick  woik.  mmeBi 


Comi 


T!1 


to' 


100.  Simple  Bearing  Plates. — For  ordinary  loads,  sufficient  bearing  can  usually  be  secured 
by  placing  a  plate  from  )^  to  1  in.  thick  under  the  end  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
102.  The  portion  "a"  of  the  plate  which  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  beam,  will  deflect 
upward  under  the  load  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  masonry  will  decrease  from  the  edge  of 
the  beam  outward  as  shown  by  the  shaded  area.  Forsteelplates  with  the  usual  mortar  bearing, 
the  distance  "a"  beyond  wtiich  there  will  be  little  of  no  pressure  on  the  masonry,  will  not 
exceed  3  or  4  times  the  thickness  of  Che  plate.  (This  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the  d>>- 
flection  formula  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  masonry.)  Assuming  a  =  4f  as  the 
effective  projection,    the    maximum    unit 


the  masonry  will  be 


(1) 


h  =  the  widthof  the  flangeof  the  beam. 
t  ^  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
I  "  the  length  of  the  bearing. 
{6  +  St),  the  denominator  of  equation  (1) 
allowat)le  pressure  on  the  masonry  is  not 
exceeded,  the  fiber  stress  in  the  steel  plate  will  be  well  within  allowable  limits. 

If  the  length  of  bearing  "("  is  restricted  and  a  greater  width  than  (6  +  8()  is  necessary, 
stiflening  brackets  must  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  girder,  or  a  casHron  Bubbase  may  be  used. 
If  the  bearing  plat«  is  stiffened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103(&),  or  a  cast  base  having  stiffening  webe  is 
used,  the  pressure  on  the  masonry  may  be  assumed  to  be  uniform  over  the  entire  hearing 
area.  Hie  stiffening  brackets  should  tiave  enough  rivets  to  carry  the  entire  load  on  the  portions 
of  the  bearing  plate  projecting  beyond  the  edges  of  the  flange. 


If  the  width  of  the  bearing  plate 
must  be  reduced  accordingly.     If  the 
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Bearing  plates  for  columns  are  calculated  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  and  may  be  stif- 
fened as  shown  in  Figs.  98  and  103.  The  thickness  'T'  in  equation  (1)  may  be  taken  as  the 
thickness  of  the  base  plate  plus  the  thickness  of  the  shoe  angle.  Bases  for  wooden  columns 
are  treated  in  Art.  68. 

101.  Cast  Bases. — If  a  cast  base  is  used  (Figs.  103a  and  98a),  the  weak  section  will  be  at 
the  edge  of  the  upper  bearing  plate  of  the  casting,  and  the  vertical  webs  and  lower  plate  must  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  load  on  the  projecting  portions  *'a'*  (see  Fig.  103a).  The  maximum 
extreme  fiber  stress  on  the  cast  iron  should  not  exceed  about  2500  to  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in 
tension,  or  10,000  to  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  compression. 

BlustratiTe  Problem. — Design  a  cast-iron  base  to  support  the  end  of  a  A^rder  whoee  reaction  is  120,000  lb.  an^ 
the  length  of  the  bearing  "2"  is  limited  to  12  in.  Assume  the  bearing  to  be  on  a  concrete  wall  having  an  allowabl® 
bearing  value  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

»       •  ^  u  120,000       ___ 

Required  bearing  area  —  — tifst-  "  300  "Q*  "»• 

4UU 

300 
Required  width  of  casting  =  -r^  *>  25  in. 

If  b  *  13  in.,  a  *>  6  in.,  and  the  load  on  the  i>ortion  "a"  will  be, 

(12)  (6)  (400)  «  28.8001b. 
The  moment  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  bearing  plate  of  the  casting  will  be 

M  -  (28,800)  (3)  -  86,400  in. -lb. 


The  section  at  this  point  is  shown  in  Fig.  103(e). 

Assuming  the  metal  to  be  H  in.  thick,  the  required  depth  "d"  may  be  found  by  trial  i 
Try  d  »  4H  'ui-i  then  I  «  17.36.  c  -  1.08  in.  to  bottom  (tens,  side) 

c  ■■  2.92  in.  to  top  (comp.  side). 
Mc       (86,400)  (1.08) 


follows. 


/-T- 


17.36 
(86.400)  (2.92) 
17.36 


«  5370  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  tension 

14,530  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  compression. 


As  these  unit  stresses  are  excessive,  either  the  metal  must  be  made  thicker  or  the  depth  "cf "  greater. 

Try  d  »  6H  in-,  then  /  «  56.30.  c  -  1.776  in.  to  bottom  (tens,  side) 

c  ""  4.225  in.  to  top  (comp.  side) 

.      Me       (86,400)0776)       o^on  lu 

f  mm  -—  ta  ^ —   ^  _  \;_  ■ ■"  2720  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  tension 

I  oo.oO 

(86.400)  (4.225) 


56.30 


»  6480  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  compression. 


FiQ.  104. 


These  fiber  streflsee  are  within  safe  limits,  so  the  depth  of  the  casting  may  be  made  6^  in* 

102.  Expansion  Bearings. — For  steel  girders  and 
trusses  over  30  ft.  in  length,  provision  must  be  made 
for  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature. For  spans  less  than  30  ft.  there  will  usually 
be  sufficient  play  in  the  anchorages  to  allow  for  the 
movement. 

For  spans  between  30  to  100  ft.,  provision  for  ex- 
pansion should  be  made  by  providing  two  bearing 
plates  at  one  end  of  the  girder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103(6), 
one  riveted  to  the  girder  and  the  other  one  anchored  to 
the  masonry.  The  anchor  bolt  holes  in  the  upper  plate  which  is  riveted  to  the  girder  should 
be  slotted  to  provide  for  the  necessary  movement  due  to  temperature  changes.  The  extreme 
movement  will  be  about  1  in.  for  each  80  ft.  of  span.  If  the  bearing  area  exceeds  about  120 
sq.  in.,  the  sliding  surfaces  should  be  planed. 

For  spans  exceeding  100  ft.,  nests  of  turned  rollers  should  be  placed  between  the  bearing 
plates  at  the  movable  end  of  the  span.  These  roller  bearings  should  be  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  readily  cleaned  and  so  that  they  will  not  collect  dirt  and  moisture.  The  bearing  pressure 
on  the  rollers  should  not  exceed  600D  per  Un.  in.  of  roller,  where  D  =  diameter  of  roller  in  inches. 
Fig.  104  shows  a  design  for  a  roller  bearing. 

108.  Hinged  Bolsters. — For  spans  exceeding  100  ft.,  hinged  bolsters  should  be  provided 
at  each  end.     These  bolsters  may  be  either  cast  or  built  up  of  plates  and  shapes. 
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The  pin  should  be  turned  and  the  pin  hole  bored  to  a  diameter  not  more  than  Ka  in. 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin.  Tlie  bearing  area  on  the  pin  (diam.  of  pin  X  thickness 
of  bearing)  should  be  sufficient  so  that  the  unit  pressure  does  not  exceed  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
and  the  maximum  fiber  stress  on  the  pin  due  to  bending  should  not  exceed  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  unit  shearing  stress  should  not  exceed  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Fig.  104  shows  such  a 
hinged  bolster. 

104.  Anchors. — ^The  ends  of  beams  and  girders 
should  be  anchored  to  their  support  with  bolts  securely 
fastened  into  the  masonry.  Anchor  bolts  for  columns 
should  be  designed  to  resist  l}i  times  the  bending 
moment  at  the  base  of  the  column  and  should  enjgage  a 
sufficent  weight  of  masonry  to  withstand  this  moment 
and  also  1^  times  the  calculated  uplift  (if  any)  on  the 
column  due  to  wind.  Such  an  anchorage  is  shown  in 
Fig.  105. 

For  simile  I-beams  built  into  walls,  the  anchor 
bolts  are  frequently  put  through  the  web  of  the  beam,  or  small  angles  are  riveted  to  the  end  of 
the  web  to  provide  the  necessary  anchorage.  Fig.  105  shows  several  forms  of  anchor  bolts. 
The  position  of  anchor  bolts  is  also  shown  in  Figs.  98,  102,  103,  and  104. 


^J^\  '^^isr 
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TENSION  MEMBERS 
By  Cltdb  T.  Morris 

106.  Rods  and  Bars. — ^The  simplest  form  of  tension  member  is  the  round  or  square  rod 
with  threads  and  nuts  on  the  ends.  Fig.  106  shows  details  of  the  end  connections  of  several 
such  members. 

In  designing  such  a  member  the  required  area  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  stress  by 
the  allowable  unit  stress.  The  least  ared  of  cross  section  of  the  member  must  be  equal  to  or 
exceed  this  required  area. 


nan 
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The  least  sectional  area  of  a  plain  round  rod  with  threads  cut  on  the  ends  will  be  at 
the  root  of  the  threads.  If  the  rod  is  long,  the  ends  should  be  upset,  that  is,  increased  in  diame- 
ter, so  that  the  area  at  the  root  of  the  threads  will  be  greater  than  the  area  of  the  body  of  the  bar; 
but  if  the  member  is  short,  the  cost  of  upsetting  may  be  greater  than  the  saving  in  material,  in 
which  case  the  bar  may  be  made  of  sufficient  size  for  the  entire  length  to  allow  for  the  cutting 
of  the  threads. 

Tables  of  standard  upsets  and  areas  at  the  root  of  threads  are  given  in  the  steel  handbooks 
(see  also  Table  156,  p.  238). 

Plain  loops  for  connection  to  pins  are  made  by  bending  the  rod  around  a  pin  of  the  required 
diameter  and  welding  the  end  to  the  main  bar.  Forked  loops  are  also  sometimes  used  The 
forked  loop  is  welded  to  the  main  bar  and  should  have  a  total  cross  section  through  the  eye  at 
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least  50%  in  excess  of  that  of  the  main  bar.  Hie  forked  loop  ia  not  so  reliable  as  a  plain 
loop  because  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  weld  for  itaconaection.  Tables  of  standard  loop 
bare  are  given  in  the  handbooks  of  lie  various  steel  cotnpaniee. 

Fig.  107  ahowH  various  end  connections  for  tension  membere  composed  of  rods  and  ban. 

106>  Riveted  Tension  Memben. — In  riveted  etniotures  the  tendon  members  are  usually 
made  of  rolled  shapes  built  into  forms  which  have  considerable  stiffness.  Although  theoretically 
there  may  be  no  compressive  or  bending  stresses  in  these  members,  the  structure  will  be  stiffened 
and  vibrations  considerably  reduced  if  the  tension  membere  are  mode  of  a  form  capable  of 
resisting  compression. 

Fig.  108  shows  cross  sections  of  various  forms  of  riveted  tension  members.  The  cost  of 
fabrication  of  these  types  will  vary  roughly  with  the  number  of  lines  of  holes  that  have  to  be 
punched  and  the  number  of  lines  of  rivets  that  have  to  be  driven. 
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Sngle  angles  are  sometimes  used  for  tension  membere  of  light  riveted  trusses,  but  this 
practice  is  not  good  aa  it  forms  an  unsymmetrical  member  and  eccentric  end  connections  are 
unavoidable. 

Unless  absolutely  necessary,  unsymmetrical  cross  sections  should  not  be  used.  When 
unsymmetrical  sections  are  used,  the  eccentric  moments  should  be  calculated  and  the  resultant 
unit  stresses,  figured  aa  shown  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  101,  should  rot  exceed  the  allowable  units  specified. 

It  is  Impossible  to  so  design  a  riveted  tension  member  that  the  entire  croes  section  of  the 
body  of  the  member  is  available  for  tension  area,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  punching  holes 
for  the  rivets.  This  of  course  reduces  the  effective  net  area.  This  may  be  illustrat«d  by  the 
solution  of  a  problem. 

Dbutntlfs  PiDblam. — I^  lOB  Bhon  t,  iplioe  in  a  plsM  tiarryiog  tension,  ao  deuoned  Chikt »  nuiiinum  of  the 
■roMHDtiDD  of  the  plkta  Lb  ■vallsbla  tor  net  UniioD  are*.     Aiaums  the  f  oUowins  daU : 

Allowsd  tsnaian  unit  »tre» .,,... 19,000  lb.  per  «q.  In. 

JUlowsd  ihear  on  riveU „ 12,0001b.  per  sq.  in. 

AllowBd  baaring  on  riveU 24.000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

Total  atriM  to  ba  oarried M.OOO  lb. 

Th*  number  of  liveta  lequired  will  in  thia  oaae  ba  determined  by  the  baaiinc  value  of  a  rivet  on  the  13  X  N-in. 
pUte.     Thi.  ia  ATM  lb.     The  total  number  of  rlvata  requited  ia^y^  -  ID. 
,   _.  1    I  ^•^^'^'t-i  The  required  net  area  of  the  12  X  «-in.  pUteat  the  firat  line  of  rivela  (AA),  ia 
[fj*-  [-_[fi.l*.*l  J  ll^  -  *»2  *•*■  "-     The  available  net  area  on  line  AA  ia  (12)(M)  -  CK  + 

^    ""  '^fiS^  ""    ^"W'  ■  *■"  *^'  ^     ''■'"  **"*««'  <rf  ">•  ''"'«  »  aaaumed  to  be  M  in. 

1  the  rivet.) 

le  aeoond  line  of  riTeti  (fifi).  the  atnoi  in  the  main  plate  hae  tieen  re- 
1^^^^^^^^)  duoed  by  the  portion  carried  by  tlia  first  rivet,  therefore  the  atteaa  to  bo  carried 
TX'*''  li»onlyHi>(S4,00a)  -  67.0001b.     The  required  not  area  of  the  12  X  M -in.  plate 

B  jg  LJT^J  "*on  the  line  BB  -  H'^  -  3,60  aq.   in.     The   avaiUbla  net  area  -  (12)(K) 

f  M)(«)  -3.84  eq.  in. 
Fia.  110.  In  like  manner  the  available  nataection  at  each  line  of  riveta  will  be  found 

The  aplioe  platea  must  be  made  thick  sooufh  ao  that  the  net  "Ktion  on  the  laat  line  of  riveia  DK,  ia  auffleient 
to  carry  the  entire  itreaa  [  -  4.12  aq,  in,).  The  net  width  of  (he  epiiee  platea  at  thia  point  ia  12  -  UXH)-  S-Sin. 
Therefore  the  requited  thickneaa  of  the  two  epiiee  platea  ia  ~  ••  0,49  in.  Uie  two  aphee  platea  12  X  H-  Total 
tUckDaaa  -  O.Sin. 
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The  dittanoe  between  the  auooeeaive  rows  of  rivets  must  be  suffloient  so  that  the  net  section  on  a  sic-sag  ^^^i 
such  as  DBPOHUKt  is  greater  than  the  square  section  KD. 

In  members  composed  of  shapes  the  net  section  is  figured  by  considering  the  shape  to  be 
straightened  out  like  a  plate  and  calculating  the  net  areas  on  the  various  possible  rupture  sections 
to  find  the  least  net  area.  Fig.  110  shows  two  angles  so  developed  and  the  possible  rupture 
sections. 

In  designing  the  end  connections  of  riveted  tension  monbers  the  rivets  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  maximum  possible  net  section  is  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  connection 
where  the  stress  is  carried  entirely  by  the  main  section.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  design  of  the 
splice  in  Fig.  109. 

A  riveted  tension  member  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position  should  have  sufficient  stiffness 
to  prevent  sagging  between  connections.  The  imit  stresses  in  such  a  member  caused  by  bend- 
ing due  to  its  own  weight,  are  calculated  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  101.  «.  ■■ 

When  a  tension  member  is  composed  of  two  or  more  parallel     '       ^juulj'    y,^S^^^ 
elements  as  shown  in  Fig.    Ill,  these  should  be  connected 
together  throughout  their  length  to  form  a  unit,  similar  to  a  ^  ^"^"^         ^^^ 

compression  member.  The  distance  between  such  successive 
stays  should  not  be  great  enough  so  that  the  ratio  of  unsup- 
ported  length  to  least  width  of  the  individual  parts  is  as  great 


as  that  of  the  member  as  a  whole.  n*' 

107.     Wooden     Tension     Members. — Wooden    tension 


r^  T 


members  are  not  extensively  used  except  for  the  bottom  chords       «,/*«•      hvofafBs 

of  wooden  trusses.    On  account  of  the  low  shearing  resistance  - 

of  wood  along  the  grain,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  encountered 

in  transmitting  theMresses  from  the  other  truss  members  to  the  bottom  chord  near  its  end, 

and  in  splicing  the  chord  where  the  span  is  too  great  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the  timbers  in 

full  lengths. 

These  bottom  chords  are  frequently  made  up  of  several  leaves  from  2  to  6  in.  thick  and  8 
to  14  in.  deep.  Due  to  the  necessity  of  notching  into  the  timbers  to  obtain  bearing  for  the  ends 
of  other  members  and  for  splice  plates,  and  to  the  large  number  of  holes  necessary  for  bolting 
the  pieces  together,  the  effective  net  section  cannot  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gross  area 
of  cross  section. 

For  design  of  tension  splices,  see  Art.  119. 

SPUCES  AND  CONNBCTIONS— WOODEN  MEMBERS 

By  Henbt  D.  Dbwell 

106.  Nails. — Wire  nails  are  usually  of  steel,  of  circular  cross  section  without  taper,  and 
with  a  head  and  point.  In  size  they  are  designated  as  S-D  (8  penny),  10-D  (10  penny),  etc., 
and,  in  class,  as  common,  finishing,  casing,  barbed  roofing,  shingle,  fine,  cement  coated,  etc. 

Cut  nails  are  of  steel  or  iron,  with  a  rectangular  cross  section,  and  taper  from  head  to  point, 
the  latter  being  cut  square,  i.e.,  not  pointed.    The  sizes  are  designated  as  for  wire  nails. 

Spikes  designate  the  larger  sizes  of  nails. 

The  sizes  of  nails  and  spikes  are  given  in  Tables  1  to  9  inclusive.  For  quantity  of  nails 
required  in  timber  construction,  see  Table  10. 

Boai  spikes  are  employed  in  heavy  timber  construction.  They  are  made  from  square  bars 
of  steel  or  wrought  iron,  have  a  forged  head  and  a  wedge-shaped  point.  The  common  sizes 
and  weights  are  given  in  Table  11. 

109.  Screws. — Screws  may  be  classified  as  (1)  common  wood  screws^  and  (2)  lagj  or  coach 
screws. 

Wood  screws  have  slotted  heads;  the  shank  is  smooth  for  a  portion  of  its  length  adjacent 
to  the  head,  the  remainder  of  the  length  being  threaded,  and  tapering  to  a  point.     Wood  screws 
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are  usually  of  steel,  but  are  made  also  of  bronze  and  brass.  The  ordinary  wood  screw  has  a 
flat  head,  but  screws  are  also  made  with  round  heads.  Wood  screws  are  designated  by  gage 
and  length.  Given  the  gage  number,  the  diameter  of  the  smooth  shank  may  be  found  from  the 
formula 

d  =  0.0678  +  0.01316G 

where  d  «  diameter  in  inches,  and  0  =  gage  number  of  screw.  Table  12  gives  the  length  and 
gage  numbers  of  wood  screws,  flat  head,  bright  steel. 

Lag  9cret08  are  of  heavier  stock  than  the  common  wood  screws  and  have  a  square  head  with- 
out slot.    Table  13  gives  the  sizes,  lengths,  and  weights  of  lag  screws. 

110.  Bolts. — Bolts,  in  timber  construction,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  common^ 
ordinary f  or  machine  boUs,  and  (2)  drift  boUa. 

Machine  boUs  are  of  steel  or  wrought  iron,  of  circular  cross  section  without  taper,  having  a 
square  head  upset  on  one  end,  and  the  other  end  threaded  to  receive  a  nut.  The  length  of  a 
bolt  is  the  length  from  underside  or  inside  of  head  to  end  of  thread.  Nuts  are  usually  square 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  but  hexagonal  nuts  may  be  obtained  where  desired.  Table  14  gives 
the  weights  of  100  machine  bolts  with  square  heads  and  nuts.  Table  I5a  gives  the  values  in 
tension  of  bolts  at  various  stresses,  based  on  the  areas  of  the  bolts  at  the  root  of  thread.  Table 
156  gives  the  strength  of  round  rods  with  upset  ends. 

111.  Lateral  Resistance  of  Nails,  Screws  and  Bolts. — When  spikes,  screws  and  bolts  are 
subjected  to  lateral  forces  in  a  timber  joint,  shearing  and  bending  stresses  are  produced  in  the 
spikes,  screws,  or  bolts,  and  the  timber  in  contact  with  the  metal  is  subjected  to  pressure.  In 
timber  construction,  joints  of  this  nature  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
safe  working  values  for  such  details.  The  factors  entering  into  a  theoretical  consideration  of 
the  stresses  produced  in  such  a  joint  are  many  and  complex,  and  in  the  determination  of  safe 
working  values,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  results  of  tests. 

In  the  case  of  nails  and  screws  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  stresses  is  not  practicaL 
Tests^  have  established  fairly  definitely  the  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limits  of  such  joints. 


Table  1. — Wirb  Nails — Common 


Siie 

Len^h 

Gage 

Diameter 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

(inches) 

number  to  poimd 

2d 

1 

15 

0.072 

876 

3d 

IH 

14 

0.083 

568 

4d 

IH 

12H 

0.102 

316 

5d 

m 

12H 

0.102 

271 

6d 

2 

liH 

0.115 

181 

7d 

2K 

iiH 

0  115 

161 

8d 

2H 

lOK 

0.124 

106 

lOd 

3 

0 

0.148 

69 

12d 

3>i 

9 

0.148 

63 

16d 

3H 

8 

0.165 

49 

20d 

4 

6 

0.203 

31 

30d 

4H 

5 

0.220 

24 

40d 

5 

4 

0.238 

18 

50d 

6H 

3 

0.259 

14 

60d 

6 

2 

0.284 

11 

^  Tests  for  nails:  Walker  and  Cross,  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soo.,  vol.  19,  Dec.  1897;  Darrow  and  Buchanan,  Proe. 
Ind.  Eng.  Soo.,  1900;  Morgan  and  Marish,  Eng.  Exp.  Sta.,  Iowa  State  College,  BvL  No.  2;  Tests  made  for  Bureau 
of  Buildings,  Portland,  Ore.,  Bng.  NewRec.,  vol.  79,  No.  19,  Nov.  8.  1917.  also  vol.  79,  No.  26,  Dec.  27,  1917;  also 
"  The  Timherman,"  Portland.  Ore.,  vol.  18,  No.  12,  Oct.,  1917;  "Teste  Made  to  Determine  Lateral  Resistance  of 
Wire  Nails,"  Thomas  R.  C.  Wilson,  Bng.  Nmv9-Rec.,  vol.  75,  No.  8,  Feb.  14,  1917;  Jaooby's  "Structural  Details;'* 
DeweU's  "  Timber  Framing." 
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Table  2. — Wire  Nails — Finishing 


Sim 

1 

Length 

Gage 

Approximate 

(inohes) 

(number) 

number  to  pound 

2d 

1 

16K 

1351 

3d 

IK 

15K 

807 

4d 

IH 

15 

584 

5d 

IK 

15 

500 

6d 

2 

13H 

300 

7d 

2K 

13 

238 

8d 

2H 

12K 

180 

lOd 

3 

iiH 

121 

12d 

3K 

liH 

113 

16d 

3H 

11 

90 

20d 

4 

10 

62 

Table  3. — Wire  Nails — Casino 


Siae 

Length 

Qage 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

number  to  pound 

2d 

1 

1*K 

1010 

3d 

IK 

14H 

635 

4d 

IK 

14 

473 

5d 

IK 

14 

407 

6d 

2 

12K 

236 

7d 

2K 

12K» 

210 

8d 

2K 

UK 

145 

lOd 

3 

lOK 

94 

12d 

3K 

lOK 

87 

16d 

3K 

10 

71 

20d 

4 

9 

52 

30d 

4H 

9 

40 

40d 

5 

8 

35 

Table  4. — Wire  Nails — Fine 


SiM 

Length 
(inches) 

Oage 

(number) 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

2d 
3d 

1 
IK 

16K        ' 
15 

1351 
778 

Table  6. — Wire  Nails — Shinole 


SiM 

Length 
(inches) 

Gage 

(number) 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

3d 
4d 

IK 
IK 

13 
12 

429 
274 
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Table  6. — Wire  Nails — Barbed  Roofing 


Length 

Gage 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

number  to  pound 

H 

12 

548 

H 

12 

469 

H 

13 

613 

H 

14 

811 

1 

12 

411 

1 

13       • 

536 

1 

14 

710 

2 

9 

103 

Table  7. — Wire  Nails — Felt  Roofing  (Galvanized) 


Length 
(inches) 

Gage 
(number) 

Diameter  of 
head  (inches) 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

1  <        ; 

12 
12 

H 
H 

215 
198 

Table  8. — Wire  Spikes 


Length 
(inches) 

Diameter 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

1  gage 
H«  in. 
H    in. 
H    in. 
H    in. 
H    in. 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 

Table  9. — Cut  Nails 


Siae 

Length  (inches) 

Sise 

Length  (inches) 

3d 

IH 

12d 

3K 

4d 

\H 

16d 

3H 

5d 

IH 

20d 

4 

6d 

2 

30d 

4H 

7d 

2K 

40d 

5 

8d 

2H 

50d 

5H 

lOd 

3 

60d 

6 
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TABI4B  10. — QuANTiTT  OP  Nails  Rbquibed  for  Timbeb  Construction 


Sixe 
nail 


Nails  in  poundB  for  varionB  spacing 
of  joists  and  studding 


12 

in. 


16 

in. 


20 

in. 


36 

in. 


48 
in. 


60 
in. 


1000M.B.M... 


1000  pes. 


1000  M.B.M... 


100 lin.  ft.. 
1 
1 


Joists,  frame  building 

Jobts,  brick  building 

Bridging,  1  X  4'. 

finding.  2  X4 

Studding 

Studding 

Sheathing,  1X8 

Flooring.  1X4 

Flooring,  1  X  4 

Flooring,  1X6 

Flooring,  1X6 

Planking,  3  X  6,  2  nailings. . 
Planking,  3  X  8,  2  nailings. . 
Planking,  3  X  10.  2  natUngs. 
Planking.  3  X  12.  3  nailings. 
Planking,  2  X  6,  2  nailings. . 
Planking.  2  X  10,  2  nailings. 

Finishing 

Base 

Door 

Window 


20d        2 

!0        16 

20d        ] 

.2        10 

8d 

«                  •   >   •   • 

lOd 

•                  •   ■   «   « 

20d        ] 

5        12 

lOd 

5          4 

8d       2 

16       20 

8d       2 

!6        22 

lOd       4 

tO        32 

8d        1 

7        13 

lOd       2 

^6        20 

60d 

■                  •  •   •   • 

60d 

•                  >   •   •   « 

60d 

•                        ■    a    ■    • 

60d 

•                         •     •     •     • 

20d 

51 

20d 

30 

8d 

20 

1  8  X  6d 

1 

!  8  X  6d 

H 

8X  6d 

H 

14 

8 

35 

50 


17 


11 
17 


42 
25 


51 

39  * 

31 

39 

27 

16 


40 
30 
24 
30 
21 
13 


84 
26 
20 
26 
18 
11 


Table  11. — Boat  Spikes — (Wrought  Iron) 


Sise 

Average  number 
100  lb. 

Sise 

Average  number 
in  100  lb. 

>i  xs 

1500 

H    X    7 

325 

3H 

1350 

8 

300 

4 

1187 

9 

263 

4H 

1110 

10 

238 

5 

1025 

H«  X    6. 

300 

5H 

975 

7 

295 

6 

013 

8 

255 

Hs  X4 

680 

9 

200 

4H 

650 

10 

180 

5 

615 

H    X    Q 

225 

6H 

605 

7 

188 

6 

588 

8 

168 

H     X6 

470 

9 

150 

6 

400 

10 

138 

12 

120 
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Table  12. — Wood  Screws 

(Flat  Head»  Bright  Steel) 


Length 
Qnohea) 

Gage  numbers 

Va 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

H 

•0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

H 

•1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

•11 

•12 

H 

•1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

H 

•2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

•13 

14 

•15 

•16 

H 

•2 

•8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

•13 

14 

•15 

•16 

1 

•3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

'8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

•18 

IH 

•4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

•18 

•20 

IH 

•6 

.6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

^2 

IH 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

•22 

•24 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

•22 

•24 

2H 

cr 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

•15 

16 

•17 

18 

•20 

•22 

•24 

2H 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

•15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

22 

24 

•2« 

•10 

•11. 

•12 

•13 

•14 

•16 

•16 

•17 

•18 

•20 

•22 

•24 

3 

•10 

11 

12 

•13 

14 

15 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

22 

•24 

•26 

3H 

•10 

•11 

•12 

•18 

14 

•16 

16 

•17 

18 

20 

♦22 

24 

•26 

4 

12 

14 

Id 

18 

20 

22 

24 

•26 

4H 

•l» 

•18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

5 

•18 

20 

•22 

•24 

•26 

•28 

♦6 

•20 

•22 

•24 

•26 

•28 

•30 

1  Siiee  not  usually  carried  in  stock. 


Table  13. — ^Lag  Screws 

(Gimlet  Point.    Square  Head) 


Diameter  (indies) 

Length 
(inches) 

H 

Me 

H 

H 

« 

H 

K 

Weight  in  pounds  of  100  screws 

IH                 2 

l.Q 

3.9 

5.1 

10.4 

IH         .      J 

1.7 

4.0 

6.0 

11.0 

IH                 J 

2.8 

4.4 

5.8 

11.7 

2                      i 

}.l 

4.8 

6.7 

13.0 

24.0 

2H              J 

J. 7 

5.6 

8.4 

15.6 

27.2 

89.0 

3                     i 

1.2 

6.5 

9.1 

18.2 

30.5 

45.0 

66.0 

SH 

1.8 

7.8 

10.6 

20.6 

33.7 

51.0 

72.0 

4                      I 

S.4 

8.2 

12.0 

22.9 

37.0 

57.0 

78.0 

4H               ( 

3.0 

9.0 

13.0 

25.8 

40.2 

62.0 

85.0 

5                     ( 

J. 6 

9.9 

14.0 

27.5 

43.5 

67.0 

92.0 

5« 

10.8 

15.0 

30.3 

47.0 

72.0 

100.0 

6 

11.7 

16.0 

32.0 

50.6 

77.0 

107.0 

7 

■  •   •   •   • 

•   •   •   • 

36.5 

57.8 

87.0 

122.0 

8 

»                                   •   ■   •   • 

•   •  •  • 

41.0 

64.7 

97.0 

137.0 

9 

•   •   •   • 

•   •   •   ■ 

45.5 

72.0 

107.0 

152.0 

10 

•   •  •   • 

•   •   *   • 

50.0 

79.2 

117.0 

167.0 

11 

•     •     a     « 

•   •   •   ■ 

54.5 

86.5 

127.0 

180.0 

12 

■                                                      p     •     ■     a 

■  •  •   ■ 

59.0 

94.0 

137.0 

191.0 
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Table  14. — Machii^  Bolts* 


Diameter  (inches) 

Length 
(Inches) 

K 

JKs 

H 

He 

H 

H 

Va 

^ 

1 

Threads  per  inch 

20 

18 

16 

14 

13 

U 

10 

9 

8 

Weight  in  pounds  of  100  bolts  with  square  heads  and  nuts 

K 

,2.4 

4.4 

6.9 

10.4 

■ 

1 

2.8 

4.9 

[7.6 

11.5 

16.3 

IK 

3.1 

5.5 

8.4 

12.5 

17.7 

31.7 

52.2 

IH 

3.4 

6.0 

9.2 

13.6 

19.1 

33.8 

55.3 

83.4 

2 

4.1 

7.1 

10.8 

15.7 

21.8 

38.1 

61.5 

91.8 

129.0 

2H 

4.8 

8.2 

12.3 

17.8 

24.6 

42.4 

67.7 

99.7 

140.1 

3 

5.5 

9.2 

13.8 

19.9 

27.4 

46.7 

73.9 

108.1 

151.1 

3K 

6.2 

10.3 

15.3 

21.8 

29.8 

51.0 

80.1 

116.6 

162.2 

4 

6.9 

11.4 

16.9 

24.0 

32.6 

55.4 

86.3 

125.0 

173.2 

4H 

7.5 

12.4 

18.4 

26.1 

35.4 

59.3 

92.1 

132.9 

182.7 

5 

8.2 

13.5 

19.9 

28.2 

38.1 

63.6 

98.3 

141.8 

193.7 

6H 

8.9 

14.6 

21.5 

30.3 

40.9 

67.9 

104.5 

149.8 

204.8 

6 

9.6 

15.6 

23.0 

32.4 

43.7 

72.3 

110.7 

158.2 

215.8 

6H 

10.3 

16.7 

24.6 

34.5 

46.4 

76.6 

116.9 

166.7 

226.9 

7 

11.0 

17.8 

26.1 

36.6 

49.2 

80.9 

123.1 

175.1 

237.9 

7H 

11.7 

18.9 

"27.7 

38.8 

51.9 

85.2 

129.4 

183.6 

248.9 

8 

12.4 

20.0 

29.2 

40.9 

54.7 

89.5 

135.6 

192.0 

260.0 

9 

13.7 

22.1 

32.4 

44.9 

60.0 

97.8 

147.5 

208.8 

281.3 

10 

15.1 

24.3 

35.5 

.     49.1 

65.5 

106.4 

160.0 

225.2 

303.3 

11 

16.5 

26.4 

38.6 

53.4 

71.0 

115.1 

172.4 

242.2 

325.5 

12 

17.9 

28.6 

41.7 

57.6 

76.5 

123.7 

184.8 

259.1 

347.6 

13 

19.3 

30.7 

44.8 

61.8 

82.0 

132.0 

197.2 

276.0 

369.6 

14 

20.6 

32.9 

47.9 

66.0 

87.6 

140.6 

209.7 

292.9 

391.7 

16 

22.0 

35.1 

51.0 

70.3 

93.1 

149.2 

222.1 

309.8 

413.8 

16 

23.4 

•    37.2 

54.1 

74.5 

98.6 

157.9 

234.5 

326.7 

435.9 

17 

24.8 

39.4 

57.2 

78.7 

104.1 

166.5 

246.9 

343.6 

458.0 

18 

26.2 

41.5 

60.3 

82.9 

109.7 

175.1 

259.4 

360.5 

480.1 

19 

27.6 

43.7 

63.4 

87.2 

115.2 

183.7 

271.8 

377.5 

502.2 

20 

28.9 

45.8 

66.5 

91.4 

120.7 

192.4 

284.2 

394.4 

524.3 

21 

30.3 

48.0 

69.6 

95.6 

126.2 

201.0 

296.6 

411.3 

546.4 

22 

31.7 

50.2 

72.7 

99.9 

131.7 

209.6 

309.1 

428.2 

568.4 

23 

33.1 

52.3 

75.8 

104.1 

137.3 

218.3 

321.5 

445.1 

590.5 

24 

34.4 

54.5 

78.9 

108.3 

142.8 

226.9 

333.9 

462.0 

612.6 

25 

36.8 

56.6 

82.1 

112.5 

148.3 

235.5 

346.3 

478.9 

634.7 

26 

37.2 

58.8 

85.2 

116.8 

153.8 

244.1. 

358.8 

495.8 

656.8 

27 

38.6 

60.9 

88.3 

121.0 

159.4 

252.8 

371.2 

512.7 

678.9 

28 

40.0 

63.1 

91.4 

125.2 

164.9 

261.4 

383.6 

529.7 

701.0 

29 

41.3 

65.3 

94.5 

129.5 

170.4 

270.0 

396.0 

546.6 

723.1 

30 

42.7 

67.4 

97.6 

133.7 

175.9 

278.7 

408.5 

563.5 

745.2 

i  See  also  table  in  Carnegie  Pocket  Companion. 
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Table  15a. — Tbnsile  Strength  of  Bolts  and  Round  Rods 

WITHOUT  Upset  £}nds 

DUmeter 

Diameter  of 

Weight  per 

Strength  of  rod 

of  rod 

root  of 

lin.  ft. 

At  12.500  lb. 

At  15,000  lb. 

At  16,000  lb. 

At  20,000  lb. 

thread 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  eq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

H 

0.2g4 

0.376 

848 

1.018 

1,088 

1.360 

K. 

0.344 

0.511 

1.160 

1,303 

1,489 

1.860 

H 

0.400 

0.668 

1.670 

1.884 

2.018 

2.520 

H« 

0.454 

0.845 

2.022 

2,427 

2,590 

3.240 

H 

0.607 

1.043 

2.624 

3,030 

3,230 

4.040 

H 

0.620 

1.502 

3.780 

4,530 

4,830 

6.040 

H 

0.731 

2.044 

5.250 

6,300 

6,720 

8.400 

1 

0.837 

2.670 

6,880 

8,240 

8,800 

11,000 

IH 

0.040 

3.380 

8,670 

10,420 

11.100 

13,880 

m 

1.065 

4.170 

11,170 

13.420 

14.280 

17,860 

IH 

1.160 

5.050 

13,220 

15.860 

16,900 

21,140 

IH 

1.284 

6.010 

16.190 

19.420 

20.700 

25,900 

IH 

1.389 

7.050 

18,930 

22.720 

24,200 

30.300 

IH 

1.400 

8.180 

21.880 

26.170 

27,900 

34,880 

m 

1.615 

9.390 

25.600 

30.720 

32,800 

40,960 

2 

1.712 

10.680 

28.800 

34,650 

36,800 

46,040 

2H 

1.062 

13.520 

37.800 

45,350 

48.400 

60.460 

2H 

2.175 

16.600 

46,450 

55.700 

59,400 

74,300 

2H 

2.425 

20.200 

57,750 

60.200 

73.800 

92.380 

3 

2.629 

24.030 

67.800 

81.400 

86,900 

108,500 

Table  166. — Strength  op  Round  Rods  with  Upset  Ends 


Diameter 

Diameter  of 

Weight  per 

Strength  of  rod 

• 

of  rod 

upset 

Un.  ft. 

At  12,500  lb. 

At  15.000  lb. 

At  16.000  lb. 

At  20.000  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

H 

K 

0.668 

2,453 

2.944 

3,135 

3.920 

H9 

H 

0.845 

3,106 

3,727 

3,980 

4.980 

H 

H 

1.043 

3,835 

4,600 

4,910 

6.140 

^He 

1 

1.262 

4,640 

5,560 

6,940 

7.420 

« 

1 

1.502 

5,520 

6,627 

*  7,080 

8,840 

^He 

IH 

1.763 

6,490 

7,790 

8,310 

10.380 

H 

IH 

2.044 

7,516 

9,020 

9.630 

12.020 

*M« 

IK 

2.347 

8,630 

10.340 

11.040 

13.800 

1 

IH 

2.670 

9,815 

11,780 

12.560 

16,700 

1  H 

IH 

3.379 

12,425 

14.900 

15.010 

19,880 

1  H 

IH 

4.173 

15.330 

18.400 

10.650 

24,540 

1  H 

IH 

5.049 

18.550 

22.260 

23.750 

29.700 

1  H 

2 

6.008 

22.080 

26.500 

28.300 

35,340 

1  H 

2K 

7.051 

25.910 

31.090 

33.200 

41.480 

1  K 

2K 

8.178 

30.060 

36.070 

38.500 

48.100 

1  H 

2H 

9.388 

34,600 

41,400 

44.200 

55.220 

2 

2H 

10.680 

39.270 

47.130 

50.300 

62.840 

2  H 

2H 

12.060 

44,320 

53.190 

56.700 

70.940 

2H 

2H 

13.520 

49,700 

50,680 

63.600 

79,520 

2  H 

3 

15 .070 

55.370 

66.450 

70.900 

88,600 

2  H 

3H 

16.690 

61.350 

73320 

78.600 

08,180 

2  H 

3H 

18.400 

67.600 

81,200 

86.600 

108.240 

2  K 

3H 

20.200 

74.230 

89,080 

95,100 

118.800 

The  safe  working  value  for  common  wire  nails  or  spikes  for  resistance  to  lateral  forces  in 
timber  joints  of  yellow  pine  or  Douglas  fir  may  be  taken  at 

V  =4000(i« 
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where  p  —  safe  lateral  reaiatance  of  one  nail,  and  d  ^  diameter  o!  nail  in.  incheB. 

The  working  values  for  the  common  aizee  of  naiU  in  aceordance  with  this  formula  are  given 
in  Table  IS. 

Tablb  16. — Sape  Workino  Valcb  for  Latghal  Rbsibtanck  of  Onb  Nail  in  Yklmiw  Pujb 
OR  DouoLAS  Fir 

SiM  of  naU 6d..,.8d....l0d....I2d....lfld....aad....«>d....4OiI....SOd....80d....80d 

Btnuatiiui  ponsdi 53 63 88 88 110 lU IM HO 308 333 384 

All  teata  mode  on  nailed  joints  indicate  that  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  approximately  the 
same  whether  the  nail  be  driven  so  that  the  corapression  on  the  timber  is  againat  or  across  the 
graio.  The  reeistance  of  the  joint  is,  however,  decreased  from  25  to  33^%  if  the  nails 
are  driven  parallel  to  the  fibers  of  the  timber — for  example,  driving  the  naile  into  the  enda  of  a 
stick  of  timber.  A  joint  in  which  this  condition  exists  is  a  header  joint,  frequently  used  in  light 
joist  construction. 

When  one  piece  of  timber  is  spiked  t«  another,  I 

the  penetration  of  the  nail  into  the  second  timber 
should  not  be  leaa  than  oae-half  the  length  of  the      e 
nail,  and  should  preferably  be  in  excess  of  this.  B 

Tlte  slip  of  a  nailed  joint  occurs  at  a  compara-     ^ 
tively  small  load,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  inspec-      j 
tion  of  the  curve  of  ¥^.  112,  which  is  plotted  from 
the  published  results  of  testa  made  by  the  Portland 
Bureau  of  Buildings. 

llie  elastic  limit  of  a  nail  in  lateral  resistance 
in  air-dry  long  leaf  yellow  pine  occuis  at  a  value 
of  approximately  C  =  7000  in  the  formula,  p  — 
Cif,  and  at  an  average  slip  of  0.028  in.,  as  foimd  by  Wilson  in  the  testa  of  the  Foreat  Service 
(aee  reference  in  footnote,  p.  232}.  The  Portland  testa  show  higher  values  for  both  elastic 
limit  and  slip  at  elastic  limit. 

112.  LateTftl  Resistance  of  Wood  Screws. — The  lateral  resistance  of  conunon  wood  screws 
was  investigated  as  thesis  work  by  Kolbirk  and  Birnbaum  at  Cornell  Uiuversity,'  using  timbers 
of  cypress,  yellow  pine  and  red  oak.     From  the  results  of  these  tests,  the  following  formula  for 
the  safe  lateral  resistance  may  be  used  for  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir: 
p  -  4375«i" 

Table  17  gives  the  safe  working  values  in  terms  of  gage  numbers.  In  giving  these  values 
the  asaumpbion  is  made  that  the  acrew  is  imbedded  in  the  second  or  main  piece  of  Umber  ap- 
proximately Jio  the  length  of  the  screw. 

Table  17, — Safd  Latbral  Resistance  or  Couuon  Wood  Screws  with  Yellow  Pine  and 
Do  COLAS  Fir 


Q.  112.— Trrioal  loMtd|p  onrrt  of  ulM  itdnt, 
Bottau  ol  ^uildin«h  CSty  df  Portlud. 


0%tB  Ol  •OfBW 

(JDobfll) 

(POUDd.) 

fl 

0.137 

83 

8 

0.183 

o.isa 

13 

zot 

266 

IB 

o.2»e 

0  205 

381 

M 

451 

33 

0  347 

0.374 

M 

O.MO 

700 

>  Abttnot  ol  reiulu  publialied  in  Cotnell  Civil  Engineer,  vol.  22,  No.  2.  Nov 
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113.  Lateral  Resistance  of  Lag  Screws. — Two  typical  cases  of  joints  may  be  made:  (1) 
boards  or  planks  screwed  to  a  timber  block,  and  (2)  a  metal  plate  screwed  to  a  block  of  timber. 
The  writer  made  a  series  of  tests  on  both  types  of  joint.^  From  the  results  of  these  tests,  and 
also  from  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  probable  distribution  of  pressures  of  lag  screw 
against  timber  and  resultant  bending  moments  in  the  lag  screw,  the  following  values  for  lag 
screws  in  lateral  shear  and  bending  are  recommended : 

Safe  Lateral  Resistance  of  One  Lag  Screw 

Metal  plate  lagged  to  timber H  X  4H-in.  lag  screw 1030  lb. 

K  X  5    -in.  lag  screw 1200  lb. 

Timber  planking  lagged  to  timber H  X  ^)4-vi'  lag  screw 900  lb. 

H  X  6    -in.  lag  screw 1050  lb. 

114.  Lateral  Resistance  of  Bolts. — In  a  typical  detail  of  wooden  joint,  such  as  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  113,  a  number  of  assumptions  may  be  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  bearing  pressure 
of  the  bolt  against  the  timber.  Since  as  many  different  bending  moments  will  obtain  as  as- 
sumptions  of  distribution  of  pressure  are  made,  the  resultant  computed  resistance  of  bolt  to 
resist  relative  moment  of  the  timbers  will  vary  accordingly.  Two  assumptions  will  be  consid- 
ered here:  (1)  a  uniform  distribution  of  bearing 
pressures,  and  (2)  triangular  distribution  of 
bearing  pressures. 

(1)  Uniform  Distribution  of  Bearing  Pres- 
sures,— With  this  assumption,  the  bending  mo- 
ment in  the  bolt  will  be 


Pia.  113. — Typical  bolted  joint- 
shear." 


-bolts  in  ''double 


M  =  yiP(ty2  +  «'74) 


where  tf  «  thickness  of  splice  pad,  and  f  »  thickness  of  main  timber.  Under  this  assumption, 
the  greater  the  thickness  of  side  pieces  t'  (see  Fig.  113),  the  larger  diameter  of  bolt  required. 
Table  18  gives  the  resisting  moments  of  one  bolt  in  flexure  at  various  fiber  stresses,  varying 
from  12,000  to  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  working  values  of  bolts  for  typical  timber  joints,  as  found  by  this  method  are  very  low, 
especially  for  joints  with  thick  splice  pads.  Hundreds  of  such  joints  are  giving  service  in  which 
the  bolts  are  working  at  more  than  the  ultimate  stresses  as  computed  by  this  method. 

Bolts  are  usually  driven  with  a  tight  fit  in  the  holes  and  when  such  a  condition  exists,  the 
pressure  of  the  bolt  on  the  timber  is  not  uniform  along  the  length  of  bolt,  as  has  been  determined 
by  tests,  and  therefore  the  preceding  value  of  bending  moment  on  the  bolt  is  incorrect. 


Table  18. — Resisting  Moments  or  Bolts 


Site  of 
bolt 

Section 
modulus 

Fiber  Btresses  (pounds  per  square  inch) 

12,000 

16.000 

20,000 

22,500 

24,000 

H 
H 
H 
1 

m 

IH 
IH 
IH 
IH 
VA 

2 

0.0239 

0.0414 

0.0656 

0.0982 

0.140 

0.191 

0.255 

0.331 

0.421 

0.525 

0.646 

0.785 

285 
495 
785 
1180 
1680 
2290 
3060 
3970 
5050 
6300 
7750 
9420 

380 

660 

1.050 

1.570 

2.240 

3,055 

4,080 

5.295 

6,736 

8.400 

10.335 

12,560 

480 

830 

1.310 

1,960 

2,800 

3,820 

5,100 

6,620 

8.420 

10,500 

12,920 

15,700 

540 

930 

1,475 

2,205 

3.150 

4,300 

6,735 

7.445 

9,470 

11,810 

14.535 

17,660 

575 

995 

1,575 

2.360 

3.360 

4.585 

6,120 

7.945 

10.105 

12.600 

15,505 

18.840 

»  Bng.  News,  vol.  76,  No.  3.  July  20;  No.  4,  July  27,  and  No.  17,  Oct.  26,  1916. 
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The  following  method  is  proposed  as  offering  a  satisfactory  method  of  computing  the 
strength  of  such  bolt  joints: 

(2}  Triangular  Distribution  of  Bearing  Prettttre  on  Bolts. — The  anumptions  of  this  article 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  114  and  are  the  result  of  a  study  of  b.  Beriea  of  Wts  of  bolted  joints  made 
by  the  writ«r.'  The  theory  of  boaring  pressures  may  be  stated  thus:  It  ie  assumed  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  load  on  the  bolt  is  triangular  in  shape;  that  the  unit  pressure  (pounds  per  linear 
inch  of  bolt)  is  a  maximum  at  the  contact  faces  of  the  timbers,  in  amount  equal  ta  the  strength 
of  the  timber  in  bearing,*  and  of  approximately  the  distribution  for  the  typical  case,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  114.  It  is  also  assumed  that  in  the  joint  of  Fig.  114,  there  is  a  definite  minimum  length 
"m, "  ouch  that  the  moment  resulting  from  the  load  on  this  length  of  bolt  will  just  equal  the 
fiexural  strength  of  the  bolt,  f^irther,  it  is  assumed  that  in  joints  where  the  thickness  of  side 
timber  is  less  than  the  limiting  value  "m''  the  pressure  distribution  diagram,  while  maintaining 
the  general  triangular  shape,  is  modified  in  respect  to  the  relative  dimensions  "a"  and  "b" 
(Fig.  114)  within  the  limited  '^  o  and  a  —  f/Z,  and  that  the  ratio  a/i'  remains  such  that  the 
resulting  beading  moment  in  the  bolt  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  fiexural  strength  of  the 
bolt  as  the  maximum  intenuty  of  pressure  on  the  timber  bears  to  the  unit  strength  of  the  tim- 
ber in  compression.  The  above  theory  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  thickness  of  timber  to  diam- 
eter of  bolts  b  comparatively  large.    As  the  ratio  of  diameter  of  bolt  to  thickness  of  splice 


pad  increases,  the  pressure  distribution  diagram  on  the  length  of  bolt  within  the  spliee  pad  is 
assumed  to  change  from  a  triangular  shape  (Fig.  114)  through  a  trapezoidal  shape  (Fig.  US) 
until  the  limiting  case  is  reached,  with  a  short  thick  bolt  of  uniform  distribution  of  pressure 
along  the  length  of  bolt-(Fig.  116). 

For  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  114  there  are  two  equal  maximum  bending  moments  in  the 
bolt,  occurring  at  points  of  lero  shear.  With  the  assumption  that  beyond  a  minimum  value  of 
f  or  width  of  splice  pad,  the  strength  of  joint  is  independent  of  the  length  of  bolt,  the  length, 
for  which  the  strength  of  the  bolt  in  flexure  is  equtd  to  the  safe  load  on  the  bolt  as  determined 
from  the  compression  on  the  timber,  may  be  determined  by  equating  the  bending  moment  re- 
sulting from  such  load  to  the  resisting  moment  of  the  bolt. 


iP^m 


'         12 


rij 
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where  M  =  bending  moment  on  bolt  in  inch  pounds. 

p  s  maximum  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  of  bolt  against  timber. 

/  B  maximimi  allowable  flexural  unit  stress  in  bolt. 

f  »  thickness  of  splice  pad. 

d  =»  diameter  of  bolt  in  inches. 

m  «B  length  of  portion  of  bolt  on  which  pressure  exists. 
Using  the  same  notation,  when  m  is  less  than  t'^  the  theory  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  the 
dimensions  a  and  h  changes,  within  the  limits  a  —  o  and  a  —  t'/Sf  to  the  end  that  the  greatest 
strength  of  joint  is  obtained  with  the  provision  that  the  capacity  of  the  bolt  in  bending  and  the 
timber  in  compression  is  maintained  simultaneously.  For  these  cases  the  bending  moment 
may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula  M  =  Ct'*y  and  the  total  load  on  the  joint  by  the 
general  formula  P  »  Kt\  In  these  formulas,  M  »  moment  on  bolt  in  inch  poimds,  tf  »  width 
of  splice  pad  in  inches,  and  C  and  K  are  factors  to  be  obtained  from  Diagram  1. 

Table  19  shows  the  relation  of  C  and  K  to  varying  ratios  of  a/t;  for  a  bolt  of  1-in.  diameter, 
for  the  case  of  a  triangular  pressure  diagram. 


Ratio 

a/e 

0 

H 
H 


Tablb  19 
C 

433 

266 

163 

48 

DiAOBAM  1. 

Slip  In  inches 


K 

1300 

1040 

866 

650 
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Diagram  1  shows  the  above  variation  of  C  and  K  with  the  ratios  a/t',  for  a  1-in  bolt.  By 
means  of  this  diagram,  the  safe  strength  of  a  bolt  in  double  shear  for  any  thickness  of  splic6  pad 
may  be  found.  The  diagram  is  based  on  the  values,  p  —  1300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  safe  pres- 
sure in  end  bearing  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  bolt  in  timber,  and  /  =  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
for  bolts. 

lUustratiTe  Problem.— <}rtven  a  joint  with  6-in.  center  timber,  and  two  3-in.  splice  pads,  bolted  with  H~in* 
bolts.  What  is  the  safe  strength  of  one  bolt,  allowing  a  maximum  unit  compression  against  ends  of  fibers  of  timber 
and  a  maximum  flexural  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  bolt? 

From  Table  18  the  safe  resisting  moment  of  a  >^-in.  bolt  at  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  1050  in.-lb.     Since  Diagram 

1  is  for  a  bolt  of  1-in.  diameter,  the  equivalent  moment  for  entering  the  diagram  is  q  gy.  »  1200  in.-lb. 
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1200 
Prom  the  equation  M  -  Ct%  C  -  -g-  -  133.3. 

Entering  the  dutgrain,  a  vertical  line  through  the  point  on  the  dash  and  dot "  C"  curve  for  the  value  C  «  133.8, 
intersects  the  full  line  "/C*'  curve  at  a  point  giving  K  >  810  lb.  Remembering  that  this  value  is  for  the  case  of  a 
1-in.  bolt,  the  safe  load  for  a  7i-in.  bolt  is 


P  -  I  Kf  -  (^  )  (810)  (3)  -  2130  lb. 


For  the  cases  in  which  the  pressure  distribution  on  the  bolt  is  trapezoidal,  as  in  Fig.  115, 
Table  20  gives  the  values  of  C  and  K,  in  the  formulas  Af  =  C(^')*  and  P  =  Kt\  respectively,  for 
various  ratios  of  the  minimuni  unit  pressure  to  the  maximum  unit  pressures,  all  for  a  bolt  of 
1-in.  diameter. 

^  Table  20 

Ratio 

J//P  C  K 

0  433  eso 

K  650  812 

H  867  976 

H  1084  1138 

1  1300  1300 


Diagram  2. 

DXAOBAM    FOB   FXNDXNQ    SaVB  LOADS   ON    A    BOLTXO   JoiNT — BOLT  Z2V   "  OOUBLI  SHSAB."      DzAGBAM  DBAWK  VOB 

1-iN.  Box;r. 


•1300 


2600 


(X60  OAO 

Values  of -^ 


Diagram  2  gives  the  curves  of  these  formulas  for  the  trapezoidal  distribution  of  pressure 
for  a  bolt  1  in.  in  diameter.     These  curves  are  to  be  used  exactly  as  those  of  Diagram  1. 

lUustratiTe  Problem.^-Given  a  joint  of  yellow  pine  timber  with  6>s-in.  center,  and  two  2H-in.  spliced  pads* 
bolted  with  iH'ii^*  bolts.     What  is  the  safe  strength  of  one  bolt  in  lateral  resistance? 

From  Table  18,  the  safe  resisting  moment  of  a  l>^-in.  bolt  at  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  5295  in.-lb.  To  enter 
Diagram  2,  whieh  is  drawn  for  a  1-in.  bolt,  the  value  of  5295  must  be  divided  by  1^.     The  equivalent  moment  is 
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5296  X  M  -  3630.  From  the  eqiutjon  M  -  Cff)'.  C  -  fjj  -  SC 
ourve  P  -  Kf,  aomspoDdiric  lo  C  -  568,  b  1600  lb.  TKi«  value  is  ft 
IH-in.  bolt  a 

P  -  (1500)«H)(l>i}  -  56ZS  lb. 
The  values  of  Table  21  have  been  worked  from  the  preceeding  theory  by  n 
Diagrams  1  and  2. 

Table  21. — Valde  op  One  Bolt  in  Double  Shear 


Bolt 

Thick«™.id.timb«™( 

i><ih«) 

2 

3                1                4 

' 

6 

ThiokneM  eantar  timben 

inchu) 

4 

. 

3 

10 

13 

H 

1060 

1296 

1465 

1465 

1465 

H 

1440 

ies5 

2100 

2100 

M 

2480 

2665 

3000 

3700 

iH 

3130 

S23S 

3SS0 

4025 

4630 

IH 

4680 

m 

4840 

4aeo 

4956 

5970 

IH 

6880 

6670 

6790 

6345 

6700 

Mbui 


:reu  in  bolt  in 


inteiuity  of  b< 


on  of  holt,  1300  lb.  per  i 


'  may  b«  taken  at  one- 


five-BigliUiB 


the  bolu  bear  % 

■  tha  valuH  of  \ 


«  of  tfaii  tabic  do  not 


^^^^7  BearinjE  on  woo 

BclU  in  SintU  Stimr.^Tbe  safe  valuea  of  bi 
Fio    117—  half  tl.B  values  ot  Table  21. 

p.G.  '   ca«t-  Balli  Staring  Aaou  Ihr  Grain  f/Timber. —For 

iron  waahor.  aaroag  the  crain  of  the  limber,  the  safe  vali 

Table  31. 
Mtlal  Plata  BdUtd  lo  Timber.— The  values  of  Table  31  may  b( 
to  timber:  in  other  wordi.  a  ateel  flih  plate  iiNiit.  provided  that  i 
loads  as  delermined  by  beaiiug  of  the  plato  on  the  bolt,  or  shear  i: 

US.  Resistance  to  With- 
drawal of  Nails,  Spikes,  Screws, 
and  Drift  Bolts. — The  resistance 
of  nails,  spikes,  screws  and  drift 
bolts  to  withdrawal  from  timber 
is  a  fimction  of  the  surface  area 
of  contact  between  metal  and 
timber,  and  the  unit  reaistance 
to  withdrawal.  Expn 
algebraically, 

P  -  AC 
in  which 

P  —  total  pounds  required  to  move  the  spike,  screw,  or  drift  bolt. 
A  =  surface  of  contact  between  metal  and  wood. 
C  =  unit  resistance  to  withdrawal. 

The  value  of  C  depends  upon  the  kind,  quality,  and  condition  of 
^^^    timber,  condition  of  surface  of  nail,  screw,  or  drift  bolt,  size  of  hole  in 
^^^    which  nail,  screw,  or  bolt  may  have  been  driven  or  screwed,   and   direc- 
tion of  fibers  of  timber  with  reference  to  length  of  nail,  spike,  screw,  or 
*'"'■  '"^^^'"'''' ''°''  drift  bolt.  -  For  practical  purposes,  C  is  a  quantity  determined  solely  by 
experiment.     Ultimate  values  for  C  for  wire  and  cut  nails,  boat  apikee, 
and  drift  bolts  are  given  in  Table  22.    These  values  are  taken  from  a  study  of  the  n 


■f^^^Sf^  "fenzp^a^    1^^^     f/\\  \j!^* 


ribbed  w 
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tests  that  have  been  made.     The  values  for  resistance  to  withdrawal  as  found  by  the  tests 

vary  so  widelythat,  for  safe  working  values,  a  safety  factor  of  four  should  be 

used. 

116.  Washers. — ^For  the  more  common  timbers  employed  in  building  con- 
struction, the  resistance  to  crushing  across  the  grain  of  the  timber  is  much 
smaller  than  resistance  to  end  crushing.  For  this  reason^ it  is  necessary  to 
use  washer^  under  heads  and  nuts  of  bolts  in  timber  construction  to  prevent 

the  nuts  and  head  from  crushing  into  the  timber  when  the  ciJ^*]^/ ^^'^ 
nuts  are  tightened,  and  also  when  the  bolts  take  their  assiuned  «  e  d  steel 
stresses.  ^'^  ^' 

There  are  five  types  of  washers  used  in  timber  construction:  (1)  cast-iron 
O.G.  washers,  (2)  cast-iron  ribbed  *  washers,  (3)  malleable  iron  washers,  (4) 
circular  pressed  steel  washers,  and  (5)  square  plate  washers. 


c 


S'^iuterohln  Table    22. — ^UiyniiATB   Resistancc  to  Withdrawal  op  Wibb  and  Cut 

Nails,  Wood  Scbews,  Lag  Screws,  Boat  Spikes  and  Drift  Bolts 

(All  Quantities  Expressed  in  Pounds  per  Square  Incti  of  Contact  Between  Metal  and  Timber) 


Yellow 
pine 


Douglas 
fir 


White 
pine 


White 
oak 


Redwood 


Cut  nails> 

Cut  nails' *. 

Wire  nails^ \ 

Wire  nails' 

Wood  screws 

Lag  screws 

Boat  spikes' 

Boat  spikes^ 

Drift  bolts' 

Drift  bolts* 


500 

500 

300 

1200 

300 

300 

275 

1000 

300 

300 

170 

900 

250 

250   , 

100 

800 

1500 

1500 

900 

2200 

800 

800 

500 

1200 

500 

500 

270 

1000 

370 

370 

200 

750 

400 

400 

240 

600 

200 

200 

120 

300 

300 
150 
300 
200 
900 


1  Driven  perpendicular  to  grain  of  timber. 
^  Driven  parallel  to  grain  of  timber.    , 

*  Edge  of  point  parallel  to  grain  of  timber. 

*  Edge  of  point  across  grain  of  timber. 

*  Driven  in  holes  Mjb  to  H  ui.  less  in  diameter  than  drift  bolt. 

For  cases  in  which  the  axis  of  bolt  is  inclined  to  the  bearing  surface  of  the  timber,  bevelled  cast- 
iron  washers  may  be  employed  (see  Fig.  122  and  Table  28).     The  five  types  of  washers  men- 
tioned are  illustrated  in  Figs.  117  to  121  inclusive  and  Tables  23 
to  27  inclusive  give  detailed  dimensions. 

In  the  case  of  bolts  acting  wholly  in  tension  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  necessity  of  washers.  Washers  should  be  properly 
designed,  both  Jor  strength  and  stiffness,  and  of  proper  size  to 
limit  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  timber  to  the  safe  working  value. 
For  Douglas  fir  or  yellow  pine  either  the  square  plate  washers, 
ribbed  cast-iron,  or  cast-iron  O.G.  washers  of  equivalent  area 
should  be  used.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
malleable  washer,  the  full  area  of  the  base  of  washer  is  not  available 
for  bearing.  For  example,  the  ^-in.  malleable  washer  has  an 
actual  bearing  area  of  about  4  sq.  in.,  or  an  actual  efficiency  of 
approximately  60%  of  its  nominal  area.  Even  the  cast-iron  O.G. 
washers  of  Table  23  stress  the  timber  to  approximately  750  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  for  a  unit  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  rod. 

When  the  bolt  acts  wholly  in  shear  and  bending,  smaller  washers,  such  as  the  malleable 
washers,  are  permissible,  though  not  necessarily  advisable.  In  such  instances  it  is  often  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  timber  will  shrink,  and  that  the  washers  will  never  be  tightened,  and  for 


Fig. 


122.— Bevelled 
washer. 


cast-iron 
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this  reason  the  use  of  malleable  washers  may  be  justified,  in  order  to  save  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  a  chance  that  some  maintenance  work  may  be  counted  upon  in  the 
shape  of  wajsher  tightening,  good  construction  will  prescribe  either  a  special  cast-iron  washer 
or  a  square  plate  washer,  sufficient  in  size  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  bolt  in  tension. 

In  order  to  avoid  special  washers,  malleable  washers  of  larger  size  than  the  nominal  size  for 
the  bolt  used  are  sometimes  specified.  Such  a  procedure  is  unwise  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the 
holes  in  the  larger  washer  are  of  such  diameter  with  respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  head  and  nut 
of  the  bolt,  that  a  poor  bearing  between  head  or  nut  and  washer  results;  and  (2)  the  carpenter 
will  invariably  put  stock  sizes  of  washers  and  bolts  together  if  there  is  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  circular  cut  or  pressed  steel  washer  should  never  be  used  in  timber  construction,  except 
between  metal  and  metal. 

The  selection  of  a  washer  as  between  a  special  size  O.G.,  ribbed  cast-iron,  or  a  square  steel 
plate  washer,  will  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of  cast  iron  and  steel,  availability  of  foundry  and 
steel  shops,  and  size  of  jobs.  When  large  size  washers  are  required  and  the  job  is  a  small  one, 
the  square  plate  washer  will  usually  be  found  cheapest. 

No  square  plate  washer  should  have  a  thickness  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  bolt. 
A  good  rule  is  to  add  Ke  in.  to  the  thickness  thus  found. 

When  the  center  line  of  bolt  or  rod  is  not  normal  to  the  bearing  face  of  the  timber,  the 
timber  must  be  notched,  or  a  bevelled  washer  used.    If  the  section  of  timber  is  ample,  a  notch 

Table  23. — Washers — O.G.  Cast-ibon 


SiM  of  bolt  (inches) 

Weight, per  100  lb. 

Diameter  (inches) 

Thicknees   (inches) 

Area  (square  inches) 

H 

36 

2H 

H 

3.78 

H 

75 

3 

H 

6.76 

H 

100 

3>i 

K 

7.86 

H 

145 

^H 

^Ms 

9.02 

1 

185 

4 

H 

11.79 

IH 

285 

4M 

m 

14.91 

IK 

375 

5 

IH 

18.41 

IH 

600 

6 

IH 

26.50 

Table  24. — Washers — Cast-Ibon  Ribbed 

(See  Fig.  118) 


Biie  bolt 

Sise  upset 

a 

b 

c 

d 

h 

t 

Shape 
base 

No. 
ribs 

Weight 

H 

Not  upset 

H 

iHe 

K 

3K 

K 

K 

c    . 

6 

0.56 

H 

Not  upset 

H 

IK 

Ks 

4 

1 

K 

C 

6 

1.10 

H 

Not  upset 

1 

2K 

Me 

4K 

IK 

K 

C 

6 

1.80 

H 

1 

IK 

2K 

K 

5K 

IK 

Va 

C 

6 

2.79 

»He 

IH 

IK 

2K 

K 

6K 

1M« 

K 

C 

6 

3.29 

« 

IK 

IH 

3 

Ke 

6K 

iHs 

He 

C 

7 

5.30 

1 

IH 

IK 

3K 

Me 

7 

1^6 

Ke 

C 

7 

6.34 

IH 

IH 

IK 

3K 

K 

7K 

1»H6 

K 

c 

7 

9.04 

IVa 

IH 

IK 

3K 

H 

8K 

l*Ks 

K 

c 

7 

11.30 

IH 

IK 

IK 

4 

H 

9K 

2K 

H 

c 

7 

13.59 

iKs 

IK 

2 

4K 

Ks 

10 

2K 

Ks 

c 

8 

18.66 

IH 

2 

2K 

4K 

Ht 

lOK 

2K6 

Ke 

c 

8 

20.39 

IH 

2K 

2K 

4K 

K 

UK 

2K 

K 

c 

8 

25.99 

IK 

2K 

2K 

6K 

>i 

12K 

2K 

>i 

c 

8 

30.62 

IK 

2K 

2K 

6K 

K 

iiK 

4K 

H 

Sq. 

8 

48.23 

2 

2K 

2K 

5K 

K 

12 

5K 

K 

Sq. 

8 

69.32 
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b  the  cheapest  detail.  The  pressure  of  the  washer  against  the  timber  is  then  inclined  to  the 
direction  of  fibers,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  unit  bearing  pressure  may  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  and  values  of  Art.  118. 

For  the  larger  size  of  bolts  and  rods,  notching  the  timber  sufficiently  to  provide  the  required 
area  for  bearing  may  cut  the  stick  beyond  the  safe  limit.  In  such  a  case,  either  a  combination 
of  a  flat  washer  with  a  smaller  cast-iron  bevelled  washer  may  be  used,  or  a  special  cast-iron 
bevelled  washer  may  be  designed.  The  latter  solution  is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  If  this 
washer  be  made  square  or  rectangular,  the  component  of  the  stress  in  the  rod  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  timber  may  be  taken  care  of  by  setting  the  washer  into  the  timber.  In  the  former  case, 
this  component  will  produce  bending  in  the  rod  or  bolt. 


Table  25. — Washebs — Malleable  Ikon 


Sixe  of  bolt  (inches) 

Weicht  per  100  washers 

Diameter  (inches) 

Thickness  (inches) 

H 

15 

2H 

H 

H 

22 

2H 

«6 

H 

33 

3 

Ms 

H 

50 

m 

Hs 

1 

68 

4 

H 

IH 

87 

4H 

H 

IH 

150 

5 

H 

IH 

190 

6 

H 

2 

420 

7H 

H 

Table  26. — Washers — Wrouohtviron 


Sise  of  bolt  (inches) 

No.  in  1001b. 

Diameter 
(Inches) 

*  Sise  of  hole 
(inches) 

Gage 

Thickness 
(inches) 

Ms 

39,400 

Hs 

>i 

18 

0.06 

K 

15,600 

H 

Ms 

16 

0.063 

Ms 

11,250 

H 

H 

16 

0.063 

H 

6,800 

1 

Ms 

14 

0.078 

Hs 

4,300 

Ui 

H 

14 

0.078 

yi 

2,600 

IH 

Hi 

12 

0.125 

Ms 

2.250 

IH 

H 

12 

0.125 

H 

1,300 

1« 

»Hs 

10 

0.125 

H 

970 

2 

^Me 

9 

0.156 

H 

828 

2>i 

^Ms 

8 

0.172 

1 

600 

2H 

iHs 

8 

0.172 

IH 

500 

2H 

IH 

8 

0.172 

iH 

384 

3 

IM 

8 

0.172 

iH 

288 

3H 

IH 

7 

0.189 

W 

267 

3M 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

230 

3H 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IM 

206 

4 

IM 

7 

0.189 

VA 

182 

4H 

2 

7 

0.189 

2 

168 

4H 

2H 

7 

0.189 

2H 

122 

4« 

2M 

5 

0.219 

2H 

106 

5 

2M 

4 

0.234 
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Table  27. — Washers — Square  Steel  Plate 

Unit  Bearing  Preesure— 350  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Unit  Tension  in  Bolt  or  Rod — 16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Diameter  of  bolt  or  rod 

Diameter  of  upset 

Side  of  square  washer 

Thickness  of  washer 

H 

Not  upset 

3H 

H 

H 

Not  upset 

4 

Ke 

H 

Not  upset 

iH 

H 

H 

1  in. 

4H 

Ms 

*H« 

IH 

5 

H 

H 

IH 

5H 

Hfe 

1 

IH 

6H 

>i 

IH 

IH 

7 

^Hs 

IH 

IH 

7K 

H 

IH 

IH 

8H 

*H« 

IH 

2 

9H 

iHs 

Table  28. — Washers — ^Cast-iron  Beveled 


Siserod 

a 

b 

c 

d 

( 

e 

H 

H 

3H 

iH 

4 

• 
H 

H 

H 

1 

4H 

2 

4H 

H 

1 

1 

IH 

4H 

2H 

6H 

^^ 

IH 

IH 

IH 

5>i 

2>i 

6 

1 

IH 

IH 

IH 

6H 

2H 

6H 

1 

IH 

117.  Resistance  of  Timber  to  Pressure  from  a  Cylindrical  Metal  Pin. — When  a  pin, 
bolt,  etc.  of  circular  cross-section  bears  against  the  ends  of  the  fibers,  the  load  on  the  pin  is 
resisted  by  pressure  of  the  timber  against  the  metal,  and  such  differential  pressures  are  always 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  pin.  The  differential  pressures  may  be  supposed  to  be  replaced,  for 
practical  purposes,  by  two  resultant  reactions,  one  parallel  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  action  of  the  applied  force.  The  second  of  these  resultant  reactions  tends  to  split  the 
timber,  since  it  produces  tension  across  the  fibers  of  the  timber.  Consequently,  for  the  case  in 
hand,  the  usual  permissible  unit  bearing  pressure  against  the  ends  of  the  fibers  must  be  reduced. 
Also  the  particular  detail  must  be  investigated  to  make  sure  that  the  tension  across  the  fibers 
due  to  the  cross  pressure  is  within  the  safe  unit  stress  for  the  timber  in  question. 

Tests  and  theoretical  considerations  indicate  that  for  a  round  pin  or  bolt  bearing  against  the 
ends  of  timber,  the  safe  average  unit  bearing  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  diametral  plane  of  the 
pin  may  be  taken  at  %  the  usual  allowable  compression  against  the  ends  of  timber.  The  resul- 
tant secondary  pressure  across  the  fibers  may  be  taken  at  J^o  the  applied  load.  When  the  direc- 
tion of  the  applied  load  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  the  safe  average  diametral 
pressure  may  be  taken  at  Ho  of  the  permissible  unit  compression  across  the  fibers. 

For  the  case  of  pins  and  bolts  in  tight  fitting  holes  in  dense  Southern  pine  and  Douglas 
fir,  the  values  of  1300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  end  bearing  and  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  cross  bearing  may 
be  used. 

nittstrative  Problem. — What  is  the  safe  load  on  a  IH-in-  bolt,  bearing  against  t^e  ends  of  the  fibers  of  a^O  X 
6-in.  block  of  Douglas  fir,  and  what  is  the  force  tending  to  split  the  block  of  timber? 

The  safe  load  is  IH  X  6  X  1300  -  1950  in.-lb.     The  force  tending  to  split  the  timber  is  1050  X  0.1  -  195  lb 

118.  Compression  on  Surfaces  Inclined  to  the  Direction  of  Fibers. — The  allowable  in- 
tensity of  pressure  on  timber,  when  the  direction  of  pressure  is  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  fibers,  was  investigated  by  Prof.  M,  A.  Howe  on  specimens  of  yellow  pine. 
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white  pirie,  cypress,  white  oak,  and  redwood.*     On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  Prof.  Howe  recom- 
mends the  formula: 

r  =  g  +  (p  -  3)(^/90°)« 
where 

r  —  allowable  normal  unit  stress  on  inclined  surface. 

p  =  allowable  imit  stress  against  ends  of  fibers. 

p  —  allowable  unit  stress  normal  to  direction  of  fibers. 

Using  the  same  notation,  Prof.  Jacoby  in  "Structural  Details''  develops  the  formula: 

r  =^  p  sin*  0  +  q  cos*  $, 

■ 

Mr.  Russell  Simpson  of  the  University  of  California,  has  recently  made  a  series  of  tests, 
as  thesis  work,  on  the  bearing  values  for  inclined  surfaces  of  Douglas  fir  and  California  white 
pine.  He  finds  that  Jacoby's  formula  gives  results  closely  approximating  the  test  values  at 
the  elastic  limit,  while  Howe's  formula  holds  for  a  constant  indentation  of  0.03  in.  Diagram 
3  gives  the  curves  of  the  formulas  of  Howe  and  Jacoby  for  values  of  p  »  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
q  =  350  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  p  =  1600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  q  =«  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Working  values  for  actual  design  of  timber  joints  involving  bearing  on  surfaces  inclined 
to  the  direction  of  fibers  should  be  based  on  the  elastic  hmit.  The  full  line  curves  of  Jacoby 's 
formula  are  therefore  recommended  for  design. 

Diagram  3. 

Diagram  for  Sape  Bearing  Pressure  ok  Timber  Surfaces  Inclined  to  Direction 

OF  Fiber. 


300  400  »ee  aoo  too  aoo  9«o  looo  imo  itoo  iioo  i40O  mm  mm  iiqo  isoo 
Values  of  "r'in  lb.   per  sq.  la 
Solid  line  curvee  -  Formula*  r*  p  8ln*'0^<^  »lo'* 
BroKen  line  curves-  Formula:   r»q  ♦  (p'~q)(^y^ 

119*  Tensioii  Splices. — The  tension  splice  in  timber  building  construction  occurs  usually  in 
the  lower  chord  of  a  roof  truss.  This  detail  is  probably  the  most  troublesome  to  design  and 
frame  efficiently  of  all  timber  joints.  A  detail  that  is  efficient  on  paper  is  often  very  unsatis- 
factory when  viewed  in  the  field.  Any  detail  that  depends  for  its  action  on  the  simultaneous 
bearing  of  more  than  two  contact  faces  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  although  it  is  often  impracti- 
cable to  so  limit  the  design.  Again,  that  detail  which  is  so  designed  that  the  bearing  faces  of 
splicing  members  and  the  be&ring  faces  of  the  spliced  or  main  timbers  may  be  pulled  together  in 
the  field  after  the  joint  is  framed,  has  a  very  decided  advantage  over  any  other  type  of  tension 
splice.  The  ideal  splice,  just  described,  will  be  found  to  give  a  low  efficiency  when  measured  in 
terms  of  effective  area  of  main  timbers  for  resisting  tension.  However,  in  many  cases,  such  in- 
efficiency may  well  be  allowed,  in  order  to  secure  certain  definite  action  of  splice  joint.  Impor- 
tance of  the  connection,  cost  of  materials,  quality  of  workmanship  to  be  anticipated,  possibility 
of  only  occasional  or  no  inspection  after  completion,  are  all  factors  that  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  deciding  upon  the  particular  type  of  tension  splice  to  be  adopted. 

1  Eng,  JVet0«,  vol.   68,   No.  5,  and  vol.  68,    No.    10. 
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The  following  types  of  tension  splices  will  be  considered  and  a  detail  joint  of  each  type  de- 
veloped for  a  typical  example : 

(1)  Bolted  wooden  fish  plate  splice,  (2)  Modified  wooden  fish  plate  splice,  (3)  Bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice, 
(4)  Tabled  fish  plate  splice,  (5)  Steel  tabled  fish  plate  splice,  (6)  Tenon  bar  splice,  and  (7)  Shear  pin  splice. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  a  6  XS-in.  Douglas  fir  stick  must  be  spliced  to  safely  stand  a  total 
stress  of  40,000  lb.  Specifications  of  steel  structures  often  call  for  the  detail  of  splice  to  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  members.  The  same  specification  may  be 
applied  to  the  timber  joint,  tdthough  it  is  customary  to  design  the  splice  for  the  coxnputed  stress 
in  the  member. 

For  the  case  under  discussion  the  safe 
working  stress  in  the  timber  for  tension  will 

be  taken  at  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Tlie  re- 

40  000 
quired  net  area  for  tension  is  therefore     'g^ 

=  26.7  sq.  in. 

119a.  Bolted  Fish  Plate 
Splice. — The  bolted  fish  plate  splice  is 
shown  in  Fig.  123.  The  size  of  bolts  will  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  the  formula 


BHHtiaWlHHbBHfl  T-? 


.l4-i'idotf5 


5>^ 


Fio.  123. — Modified  wooden  fish  plate  splice. 


M  =  MP(«72  +  r/4) 


where  P  is  the  total  load  on  one  bolt;  if  is  the  thickness  of  splice  pad,  or  fish  plate;  and  V'  is 
the  thickness  of  main  timber  (see  Art.  114).  This  formula  assumes  the  load  on  each  bolt  to  be 
uniformly  distributed  along  its  length.  « 

Assume  iH-u^-  bolts,  and  splice  plates  3  X  8  in.    With  bolts  spaced  in  pairs,  the  net  width  of  splice  plcte  will 

26  7 
then  be  8  —  (2)  (1^)  -  4M  in-     The  required  thickness  of  one  plate  is  then  —^  ->  2.97,  showing  that  a  3-in. 

thickness  is  sufficient.    Assume  6  bolts  required.     The  load  on  one  bolt  is  then  40,000/6  »  6667  lb.    The  bending 

moment  on  one  bolt  is  (6667/2)  (H  X  3  +  3^  X  0)  -  10,000  in.-lb.     With  a  flexural  stress  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 

the  required  section  modulus  of  one  bolt  «  10,000/24,000  -  0.416  in.,  and  the  required  diameter  of  b(dt  — 

-^0.416/0.008  -  -ViM  -  1.02  in. 

AA67 
The  luiit  bearing  pressure  on  the  diametral  section  of  bolt  ->  n  mk\  (q\  *"  ^^  1^-  P®'  bQ*  ui»  which  is  about 

one-half  the  amount  allowed.  The  minimum  distance  between  bolts  must  next  be  computed.  This  distance  will 
be  taken  as  the  sum  of  (a)  computed  distance  necessary  for  shearing  slong  the  grain  of  the  timber,  (b)  computed 
distance  giving  r^uired  area  for  transverse  tension,  and  (c)  diameter  of  bolt. 

AAA7 

Total  shearing  area  required »    ^^^   ■"  44.44  aq.  in. 


or  distance  (a) 

Area  required  for  transverse  tension, 
or  distance  (6) 


150 

44.44^ 

12    "   ••• 
(6667)(0.1) 


150 


4.44  sq.  in. 


4.44 
6 


3.7    in. 


0.74  in. 


Diameter  of  bolt  (c) 1.63  in. 

Minimum  spacing  of  bolts 6.07  in. 

The  spacing  of  bolts  will  be  made  6>^  in. 

119&.  Modified  Wooden  Fish  Plate  Splice. — In  the  modified  wooden  fish  plate 

splice,  the  size  of  bolts  will  be  reduced  to  1  in.,  and  the  value  of  each  bolt  taken  at  2655  lb., 

in  accordance  with  the  values  of  Table  21,  p.  244. 

40  non 
The  number  of  bolts  required  is  -o^rr  "15. 

^DOO 


14  1-in.  bolts  will  be  used,  giving  a  load  of  2857  lb.  per  bolt. 

Spacing  of  bolts: 

2857 

(a)  Distance  required  for  shear  tTk^wVov  " 

(b)  Distance  required  for  transverse  tension 

(c)  Distance  of  bolt 


(2857)  (0.1) 
(150)  (6) 


1.58  in. 

0.32  in. 

1.00  in. 
2.90  in. 


Spacing  of  bolts  will  be  made  3  in.     The  detail  is  shown  in  Fig.  124. 
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119c.  Bolted  Steel  Fish  Plate  Splice. — Fig.  125  shows  a  bolted  steel  fish  plate 
splice.  The  bending  in  the  bolts  is  reduced  from  that  in  the  first  type,  due  to  the  smaller 
lever  arm.  The  section  of  steel  plate  must  be  sufficient  for  tension,  and  for  bearing  on  the  bolts. 
Otherwise,  the  computations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolted  fish  plate  splice. 

40  000 
Net  Beotion  of  steel  piste  -  tttu^  ~  ^-^^  sq.  in. 

io,uuu 

Assume  two  IH-in.  bolts  in  smuts.    Then  net  width  -  (2)(lHo)  ~  4.876  in.,  and  required  thiokness  is 

2  67 

■i  0.28  in.,  requiring  a  He-in*  plate.    Assume  six  bolts.     As  before,  each  bolt  must  take  6667  lb.    The 


(2)  (4.876) 

minimum  diameter  of  bolt  required  with  a  Hc'Vi.  plate  at  15,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bearing  is  ^  in.    Assuming  a 


■«?t^w* 


It-lftBo/fs 


^ i!ii  Ul   dii^  '    iUj   iLJi   iji ^ 


ff'/il^BoffS^ 


\ 


i'^'jf'jce'PbhS'S''^'' 


Fig.  124. — Bolted  wooden  fish  plate  splice. 


iir 


Fig.  126. — Bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice. 


(AAA7 
— 2~)^^  ^  ^«  +  J4  X  6)  " 

6520  in.-lb.    At  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  diameter  of  bolt  from  Table  18  is  seen  to  be  1^  ui- 

ftlllt7 

The  unit  pressure  of  the  bolt  on  the  ends  of  the  fibers  is  ..  g--.  ,^  "  810  lb.  per  sq.  in.    The  spacing  of  bolts 

may  be  figured  as  befwe,  and  wUl  be  lees  than  that  computed  in  the  detail  oi  the  bolted  fish  plate  q[>lice  by  the 
difference  in  diameter  of  the  bolts.    The  spacing  will  be  made  6  in. 

119d.  Tabled  Wooden  Fish  Plate  Splice. — The  detail  of  a  tabled  wooden  fish 
plate  splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  126.  The  points  to  be  investigated  in  this  detail  are:  (1)  net 
section  of  main  timber  and  splice  pad;  (2)  bearing  between  splice  pad  and  main  timber;  (3) 
length  of  table  of  fish  plate  for  shear;  (4)  tension  in  bolts;  and  (5)  possibility  of  bending  on 
splice  pads  if  bolts  become  loose  because  of  shrinkage  of  timbers. 

Net  section  of  main  timber  required,  as 

before,  26.7  sq.  in. 

Net  section  of  fish  plate   required, 
.    .  40.000  ,„. 

^""^^  (2)0500)  -  ^^-^  ■*»•  '''' 

Allowing  for  two  H-in-  bolts,  net  depth 

fishplate  -  ^3  ^^'^^^^  -  2.06 in. 

Total  bearing  area  required  between  fish 

40  000 
plate  and  main  timber  -    -^q^    -  25  sq.  in. 

25 

(8)  (2) 

1.57  in.     Depth  will  be  made  1^  in.     It 

win  be  necessary  to  use  an  8  X  8-in.  timber, 

instead  of  a  6  X  8-in.  stick,  with  4  X  8-in.  fiah  plates. 

Total  net  depth  of  fish  plate  2K  in* 

<  40.000 

Shearing  area  required  for  table  of  fish  plate  — 


^ —      !; '        t' 
o'> JX— 1: 


1600 
Depth  of  cut  into  main  timber  — 


Fig.  126. — Tabled  wooden  fish  plate  splice. 


188 


133  sq.  in.    Length  of  table  *  —g-  =  17  in. 


(2)  (150) 

The  action  of  this  joint  produces  a  bending  moment  in  the  fish  plate  which  must  be  resisted  by  the  bolts.  The 
resultant  stress  in  the  fish  plate  acts  at  the  center  of  the  uncut  portion,  while  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  between 
fish  plate  and  nudn  timber  is  at  the  center  of  the  table.    This  couple  produces  a  moment,  in  this  case,  of 

(20,000)(>i)(2H  +  1^)  -  40,000  in. -lb. 

The  lerer  arm  of  the  bolts  in  the  center  of  the  table  about  the  end  of  table  is  8H  1°*     Using  two  bolts,  the  stress  in 

40  000 
each  bolt  is  #«x!oi^^  —  2353  lb.    A  \^-u^.  bolt  is  sufficient  for  this  stress,  but  bolts  less  than  ^-in.  diameter  are 


(2)C8H) 


2353 


not  advisable  in  a  timber  joint.     The  required  area  of  washers  is  'or/r  "■  6.72  sq.  in.,  which  area  would  be  supplied 
by  a  3-in.  oireular  washer.    The  washers  shown  are  square  steel  %  X  3>8  X  3^  in. 
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U  the  Umber  ahonld  ■hiisk  nod  the  bolta  remain  looM.  each  Gsb  pbl*  would  be  lubieoled  to  ths  lull  bendina 
of  40.000  in. -lb,,  eioept  u  ths  fiicUoa  of  the  and*  of  the  table  aminM  the  maio  timber  mifht  rsduoe  auch  bendins. 
ThawationmoduJuiDf  UiauetHotioDa[fidipUteii<>()(8)(2^)<  -  e.7fi  (cocreot  Cor  two  bolt*}.  The  eitreme 
fiber  atresB  due  to  baadiai  would  thaa  be  ~<^  -  S9ZS  lb.  par  aq.  id.  To  thia  atmaa  miut  be  added  tha  uniform 
tenaila  rtreaa.  whioh  >>  (gfjp)  -  1110  lb.  The  nwiimum  flber  atrMg  would  thererore  be  7036  lb.  per  aQ.  in.,  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  ultimate  atreocth  of  the  timber.  For  thie  rsaion.  the  joint  ahould  be  well  epiked  to- 
gethsr,  and  in  partioular  the  fiah  plate  ahould  extend  at  either  end  beyond  the  table,  toallowanumberof  apikeato 
ba  driven  here.  If  the  oat  at  the  enda  of  the  tablaa  b«  made  with  a  bevel  lowarde  the  center  of  tbe  toiot,  the  uine 
result  will  be  obtained . 

119«.  Steel-tabled   FIbIi    Plate    Splice. — The    most  economical  and  practical 

detail  of  the  ateel-tabled  fish  plate  splice  consiBtB  of  ateel  splice  platea  with  steel  tables  riveted 
to  the  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  127.  The  pointa  to  be  investigated  are:  (I)  necessary  net  aiea 
of  plate  to  resist  tension;  1,2}  required  thickness  of  tables  to  keep  the  bearing  of  tables  against 
the  ends  of  the  fiberaof  the  timberwithin  the  safe  working  stresses;  (3}  number  of  rivets  between 
tables  and  fish  plate;  (4)  distance  between  table,  limited  by  longitudinal  shear  in  tbe  timber; 
and  (6)  bolts  required  to  hold  tables  in  the  notches  in  the  timber. 

The  e  X  S-in.  main  timber  will  be  auffident  for  thia  type  of  splice. 
N«taraaOfat«lpUta.-i°-^-  3.6T.<).i». 


.^TTim.. 


Fia.  1ST.— Steel-tabled  fiah  plate  aplioe.  Pio.  128.— Tenon-bar  eplice. 

-  (3)(«)  -  6.76  in,,  and  required  tbiekDeaa  a\ 
ir  tensile  strength.      Beariog  area  required  for 


Aaiume  3  riv( 

^  in  one 

row.     Th( 

IS  net 

width  of  plate  ii 

plate  i, 
Ubles 

-■ieoo 

■  0-23  in. 

AH-^n. 

Plata 

will  be 

■uScieg 

>blea  on  each  fiah  plate.     Required  total 


Uae  three  rivets  and  make  table  >H«  X  3  in. 

Tha  distanoe  between  end  of  main  Umber  and  first  table,  and  the  distance  between  tablee,  must  be  aufflelent 
for  longitudinal  shear  in  the  timber.  Total  shearing  area  required  -  ~{j^  -  267  sq.  in.  DiaUnoe  between 
tables  ■-  ,^.  -g.-  -  a.35  in.     Call  thia  diatanoe  0  in.,  making  the  distance  center  to  eenter  of  Ubiea  12  in. 

Ah  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  fish  plate  aplioe,  the  bwidiog  moment  to  be  raaiated  by  bolts  is  the  load  trans- 
mitted by  one  table  times  one-half  the  combined  thickness  of  fish  plate  and  table,  or 
M  -  (10,000)  OS)  CKe  +  H)  -  6300iQ.-lb. 

ig  Uia  lever  arm  of  the  bolta  3M  in.     The  stress  in 


-  760  lb.     Two  K-in.  bolta  will  be  used  for  . 


119/.  Tenon  Bar  Splice. — The  tenon  bar  splice  is  one  of  the  oldest  splices  uesd, 
though  not  seen  so  frequently  today  as  fonnerly.  It  is  probably  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
tension  splice  that  can  be  made.  The  detail  is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  points  to  be  computed 
are  (I)  size  of  rod  for  tension;  (2)  width  of  bar  for  proper  bearing  against  the  timber,  and  also 
for  the  hole  for  the  rod  passing  through  the  ends;  (3)  depth  of  bar  for  bending;  (4)  distance 
ol  bar  from  end  of  timber  to  provide  sufficient  bearing  area;  and  (5)  net  section  of  timber.  To 
give  general  stiffness  to  this  joint,  Fig.  128  shows  the  addition  of  two  2  X  8-in.  splice  pads  bolted 
with  ?i-in.  bolts. 
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An  8  X  S-in.  main  timber  will  be  assumed.  Sixe  of  rod  area  reqiured  -  (2K16  000)  "  ^'^^  ^'  *°*  ^  iH-in. 
rod  has  an  area  of  1.295  sq.  in.  at  the  root  of  thread,  and  this  siae  rod  will  be  used.  Since  the  rod  must  be  placed 
at  suoh  a  distanoe  from  the  timber  that  the  nuts  may  be  tightened,  and  since  it  is  desirable  lo  keep  the  length  of 
the  bar  as  small  as  possible,  hexagonal  nuts  will  be  used.  (It  is  obvious  that  the  bending  moment  on  the  bar  in- 
creases with  the  distanoe  between  center  lines  of  rods.)  The  long  diameter  of  a  IM-ia.  hexagonal  nut  is  2^  in., 
henoe  the  distanoe  from  the  side  of  timber  to  the  center  line  of  rod  will  be  made  l^i  in. 

Sise  oi  bar  required:  The  pressure  of  the  timber  against  the  bar  will  be  assumed  to  be  uniform.    Hence  the 

bending  moment  on  the  bar  will  be  (20.000)  (IH  +  ^  X  8)  -  (20,000)  (3H)  -*  70,000  in.-lb.    Using  a  fiber  stress 

70,000 
of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bending,  since  the  bar  is  a  short  beam,  the  required  section  modulus  is  04*000 "  ^'^^  ^' 

40  000  26 

The  bearing  area  required  is  <^qq  "  26  sq.  in.    The  required  width  of  bar  is  therefore -g-  =  3.13  in.     Since 

a  3-in.  bar  is  a  stock  sise,  a  width  of  3  in.  will  be  used.  This  width  will  give  a  full  bearing  for  the  hexagonal  nut, 
and  will  allow  1H«  in.  of  metal  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  If  a  6  X  8-in.  timber  were  used,  the  required  width  of 
bar  would  be  4)^  in.,  which  would  reduce  the  section  of  timber  below  the  allowable. 


The  depth  of  bar  must  now  be  computed.     The  section  modulus  Hb<P  ->  2.92  in.,  when  d 


^(2.92)(6) 


V 


^^^^  -  VO4-  2.4  in.     The  bar  rise  will  be  taken  at  2H  X  3  X  14  in. 

40,(XX) 
The  shearing  area  required  between  the  bar  and  end  of  timber  is    .-q     >  267  sq.  in.     The  distance  required 

267 
between  the  bar  and  end  of  timber  is  theref(M:e  t^nTox  "*  l^-^  ^•»  ^ay  17  in. 

119g,  Shear  Pin  Splice. — In  the  shear  pin  splice,  the  6  X  S-in.  main  timber  will 
be  sufficient.  This  splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The  stress  is  transmitted  across  the  joint  by 
means  of  the  circular  pins  of  hardwood  or  steel. 

These  pins  are  driven  in  a  bored  hole  with  a  driving  f — j — ^«ww  ^^■''f^ 

fit  for  the  pins.     The  joint  is  a  comparatively  easy  1  j^. |  ^^^  \  ^I'Sl  i  -g-4.^?J^jWLL.-.»s>/f^ 

one  to  frame.     The  bolts  take  some  tension,  due  to    

the  couple  of  the"  forces  acting  on  the  pins.     The 

working  values  for  the  pins  are  taken  from  Art.  117.  J  T  *  "IT  ^\'f  ^  1^ 

HJV  6^  ^  ^**t^  ^"t  ^  tf%j  Jji 
The  splice  pads  in  this  detail  are  3  X  8-in.  timbers.     The  ■       .  .  .      .       .  : 

pins  are  2  in.  in  diameter,  of  extra  heavy  steel  pipe.    The  total  \^  IM  sAi  iAp  ! a  !  a^  !aI  \jLi  \S 

net  section  of  splice  pads  is  then  4  X  8  »  32  sq.  in.,  giving  a 

40,000 


^^ 


QjJdigjiHgiiiJiin® 


unit  stress  in  tension  of-^   -    1250  lb.    Using  the  working  ^^^    129.-Shear  pin  spKce. 

value  of  800  lb.  per  lin.  in.  of  pin,  the  safe  value  of  a  2  X  8-in. 

pin  is  6400  lb.     The  number  of  pins  required  is  then   aIqq    —  6.26.   .Six  pins  will  be  used. 

The  tension  in.  the  bolts  will  be  taken  at  one-half  the  total  tensile  stress,  or  20,000  lb.  Eight  M-in.  -bolts 
will  be  used,  giving  a  working  value  of  2500  lb.  per  bolt.  The  bolts  will  be  placed  in  pairs,  endwasrs  between 
the  pins.    The  pins  will  be  placed  6-in.  centers 

120.  General  Comparison  of  Tension  Splices. — The  tenon  bar  splice,,  when  it  can  be  used, 
is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  direct  in  its  action ;  shrinkage  of  the  timber  cannot  destroy  its 
effectiveness;  there  being  but  one  bearing  surface,  the  splice  will  surely  act  as  designed;  the 
two  sections  of  timber  can  be  drawn  tightly  together  in  the  field;  and  the  splice  is  almost 
fool-proof. 

The  wooden  tabled  fish-plate  splice  is  also  effective  where  there  is  but  one  table  in  each 
splice  pad  either  side  of  the  joint.  In  those  joints  where  more  tables  are  necessary,  however, 
there  enters  at  once  the  possibility,  and  even  the  probability,  that  all  the  contact  faces  will 
not  act  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  the  effectiveness  of  the  splice  in  such  a  case  depends 
wholly  on  the  skill  and  care  in  workmanship.  In  this  detail,  also,  shrinkage  of  the  timber  adds 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  the  joint. 

The  bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice  makes  a  neat  appearing  splice  for  exposed  work,  and  is 
much  in  favor  on  that  account.  For  a  moderate  stress  in  the  timber  to  be  spliced,  it  is  fairly 
economical. 

The  steel  tabled  fish  plate  splice  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  wooden  tabled  splice. 
The  bearing  surfaces  of  the  steel  tables  are  very  likely  to  be  uneven,  making  a  close  fit  between 
steel  and  timber  almost  impossible.     On  paper,  the  joint  is  neat  and  effective  and  adaptable 
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to  &lmoet  any  case.  Unless  rigid  inspection  in  the  shop  and  field  is  maintained,  the  actual  joint 
is  likely  to  be  disappaintiDg.  The  bearing  edges  of  all  tables  should  be  milled ;  the  holes  in  the 
tables  should  be  drilled,  and  tight  riveting  secured.  Careless  and  inferior  workmanship  in  the 
steel  shop  on  the  metal  splice  plates  is  to  be  expected. 

The  shear  pin  splice  is  effective  and  simple ;  its  greatest  drawback  is  the  effect  of  shrinkage 
in  the  timber  which  will  allow  the  pins  to  become  loosened.  This  apUcc  should  not  be  used 
with  unseasoned  or  partially  seasoned  timber,  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  bolts  will 
be  kept  tight  as  the  timber  seasons. 

The  bolted  wooden  splice  is  effective,  but  cumbersome,  and  unsuited  for  large  stresses, 
due  to  the  unusual  size  of  bolts. 

The  modified  wooden  bolted  splice  is  satisfactory  for  comparatively  small  stresses  and 
when  rigid  inspection  can  be  counted  upon  to  see  that  the  bolts  are  driven  in  close  fitting  holes. 
For  large  stresses,  the  required  number  of  bolts  will  be  excessive. 

Architectural  appearances  may  prohibit  certain  types  of  splices  ex  being  unsightly.  The 
bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice  and  the  tabled  steel  fish  plate  splice  are  the  neatest  in  appearance, 
and  for  this  reason  arc  extensively  used  in  exposed  work. 

131,  Compression  Splices. — Compression  splices  naturally  divide  into  two  divisions: 

(1)  those  joints  which  take  only  uniform  compreaaion  at  all  times,  and  (2)  those  joints  which, 

while   compression   is  the   principal   stress,   may  be 

called  upon  at  some  time  to  take  either  flexure,  oi 

tension,  or  a  (Nimbination  of  both. 

Some  of  the  compression  splices  used  in  construc- 
tion are  shown  in  Fig.  130.  These  joints,  in  the  order 
lettered,  are  (a)  the  butt  joint,  (h)  the  half  lap,  and 
(c)  the  oblique  scarf. 

The  butt  joint  diffeiB  from  all  the  other  joints 

in  that  it  has  but  one  surface  of  contact.    For  this 

reason,  it  ia  superior  to  all  the  others,  where  uniform 

compressionaloncistobe  transmitted.     Theefiiciency 

of  all  the  other  joints  depends  wholly  upon  the  skill 

and  care  of  the  carpenter  who  frames  the  joint.     In 

(o)  (b)  (c)         other  words,  the  butt  joint  for  the  condition  named 

Fio,  130. — Compreaioo  gplica.  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  best.     Indeed,  the 

splice  plates,  if  bolted,   or  bolted   and   keyed,   may 

make  the  butt  joint  suitable  for  carrying  both  tension  and  flexure. 

The  obhque  scarfed  splice  is  stronger  in  flexure  than  the  half  lap.  In  the  half  lap  joint, 
however,  there  is  more  timber  in  straight  end  bearing  than  in  the  oblique  scarf. 

In  constructing  compression  joints  in  timbers  which  are  vertical  in  position,  the  bolts 
through  one  end  of  the  splice  pads,  if  such  exist,  should  be  placed  after  the  upper  timber  has 
come  to  a  bearing  on  the  lower  timber;  otherwise  the  bolts  may  receive  a  heavy  load  before  the 
timbera  come  to  a  full  bearing. 

122.  Connections  Between  Joists  and  Girders. — When  possible,  joists  should  rest  upon 
the  tops  of  girders,  and  not  frame  into  the  aides  of  the  girders.  The  former  construction, 
however,  involves  a  loss  in  head  room  in  a  building,  increased  height  of  building  walls  and 
columns.  It  also  involves  more  shrinkage,  since  the  shrinkage  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  timber.  In  the  case  of  a  building  withjnasonry  walls  and  timber  interior,  the  construc- 
tion of  joista  resting  upon  the  girders  will,  with  green  or  unacaaoned  timber,  result  in  unequal 
settlement  of  the  floora.  The  inner  ends  of  the  outer  floor  bays  will  settle  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  of  joiat  plua  girder,  while  the  outer  ends  will  settle  only  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
of  the  joists,  since  the  Joists  frame  directly  into  the  masonry.  The  considerations  of  equal 
settlement  and  gain  in  building  height  will  usually  dictate  the  use  of  joiat  hangers  in  a  building 
with  heavy  masonry  walls. 

In  a  building  of  the  mill-building  type  with  wall  posts  and  girders,  and  corrugated  steel 
or  wooden  sheathed  walls,  the  increased  height  due  to  framii^  the  joists  on  top  of  the  girders 
will  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  the  coat  of  joist  hangers. 
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The  joists  should  extend  over  the  full  width  of  girder,  and  be  toenailed  into  the  girders. 
When  the  joists  break  over  the  girders  they  should  lap  at  least  12  in.  and  be  well  spiked  together. 
Solid  bridging  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  joists,  and  of  a  width  not  less  than  2  in.,  is 
usually  placed  between  the  joists,  and  directly  over  the  center  of  girder.  Such  bridging  holds 
the  joists  firmly  in  position,  and  also  acts  as  a  fire  stop.     This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  131. 

122a.  Joists  Framed  into  Girders. — ^In  very  light  construction  the  joists,  when 
framed  into  the  sides  of  a  girder,  are  sometimes  only  toenailed.  In  other  cases,  esi>ecially 
when  the  joists  frame  into  only  oae  side  of  the  girder,  such  girder  built  up  of  several  vertical 
pieces,  the  outer  piece  is  spiked  into  the  ends  of  the  joists,  as  in  Fig.  132.  All  such  joints  are 
makeshifts,  and  extremely  unreliable.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article  (see  Art.  Ill), 
nails  driven  into  the  ends  of  timbers — i.c.,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  fibers — have  a  low  strength. 
Further,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  nails  thus  driven  causing  the  joists  to  split. 

Sometimes  a  strip  is  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  girder,  upon  which  the  joists  rest, 

as  in  Fig.  133.     If  properly  designed,  such  strips  will  be  not  less  than  4  in.  wide  and  4  in.  deep, 

bolted,  not  nailed  to  the  girder.    The  bolts  should  be  sufficient  in  number  to  take  the  reaction 

of  the  joists,  and  should  be  not  less  than  2}^  in.  from  the  bottom  of  girder. 

niuttrative  Problem. — Given  a  floor  bay  14  X  Id  ft. ;  live  load  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft. ;  girders  spanning  the  shorter 
side  of  the  floor  bay.  Assume  double  thickness  of  flooring  1-in.  T  and  O  finished  floor  over  1-in.  rough  floor. 
Worldng  fiber  stress  is  flexure  1600  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  working  unit  stress  in  longitudinal  shear  160  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
working  unit  stress  in  oross  bearing  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Fig.  131.  Fxa.  132.  Fzq.  133.  Fig.  134. 

Weight  of  floor  construction,  exclusive  of  girders: 

Flooring 6 

Joists 6 

Bridging 1 

Total  dead  load 12 

live  load 60 

Total  load 72  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

With  joists  16-in.  centers,  and  counting  the  dear  span  for  joists  as  15  ft.,  the  following  figures  result: 
TotttI  load  on  one  joist  -  (15)(lH)(72)  -  1440  lb.  * 

Bending  moment  -  (H)  (1440)  (15)  (12)  »  82,400  in.-]b. 

Required  section  modulus  ■*     ^'-^^  ■■  20. 

Assume  joist  2  X  10  in.^  actual  section  1^  X  OMt  actual  section  modulus  24.44. 

For  a  15-ft.  span,  this  sise  is  the  minimum  for  deflection.     In  the  computation  for  girder  sise,  the  live  load 
may  be  reduced  20  %.  making  total  load  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Load  »  (14)  (16)  (60)  -  13.440  lb.     M  -  (H)  (13,440)  (14)  (12)  »  282,000  in.-lb. 

Required  section  modulus  —  S  -•    ^A^    —  176. 

An  8  X  14niL,  finished  section  7H  X  13Hf  has  a  section  modulus  of  227.8.     An  8  X  12-in.  girder,  finished 
■iso  7H  X  llMt  would  have  a  section  modulus  of  165  under  the  required  amount.     The  reaction  of  one  joist  is 

720 
720  lb.,  requiring  a  bearing  area  of  »^  —  2.4  sq.  in.     The  bolting  strip  will  be  4  X  4  in.     ^-in.  bolts  will  be  used, 

and  the  working  load  per  bolt  will  be  taken  at  900  lb.>    Since  the  load  per  linear  foot  of  girder  is  16  X  60  -  960 

900 
lb.,  the  bolts  must  be  spaced  905(12)  "■  11  in.  centers,  or  13  bolts  per  girder. 

In  the  above  illustrative  problem,  the  depth  of  joist  plus  the  depth  of  bolting  strip  just 

equals  the  depth  of  girder.     This  relation  does  not  always  hold,  as  girder  depth  is  often  but 

Uttle  more  than  the  depth  of  joist.     To  avoid  having  the  bottom  of  joists  lower  than  the  girder, 

joists  are  often  notched  as  shown  in  Fig.  134.     Such  construction  is  not  good,  since  the  strength 

of  the  joists  i^  greatly  reduced  by  notching.     The  joists  tend  to  split  in  the  comer  of  the  notch, 

due  to  the  difference  in  stiffness  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  cut. 

1  From  Table  21.  p.  244,  H-in.  bolt  "  double  shear  "  with  4  and  8-in.  timbers,  good  for  1465  lb.  in  end  bearing. 
For  nde  bearing,  safe  load  -  H  X  1465  -  915  lb. 
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In  some  cases,  tbs  enda  of  the  joists  are  framed  with  tenons  fitting  into  sockete  or  recesaes 
out  into  the  girder.  Hiis  type  of  framing  is  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  the  eerioua  weaken- 
ing of  both  joist  and  girder. 

132b.  Joist  Hangers. — The  most  satisfactory  manner  of  framing  joists  into  the 
sides  of  girders  is  by  the  use  of  joist  hangers.  There  sre  many  stock  types  of  tlieae,  among 
which  may  be  n&me4  the  Duplex,  Van  Dom,  Ideal,  Lsne,  National,  and  Falls.  Some  of  these 
different  types  are  shown  in  Figs.  135  to  138  inclusive.  A  stock  joist  hanger  should  not  be 
used  without  investigating  carefully  its  strength  and  the  amount  of  bearing  given  to  the  joist. 
Referring  to  the  figures  iUustrating  the  difTerent  types,  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  the  Duplex 
banger  will  result  in  less  settlement  of  floor  than  any  of  the  other  types,  since  the  connection  of 


— Duplei 


I.  13S.— VuMDoni  patents 


this  hanger,  unlike  all  the  others,  is  on  the  side  of  the  girder,  Mid,  hence,  is  affected  by  the 
shrink^e  of  one-half  instead  of  the  whole  depth  of  girder.  The  published  testa  of  joist  hangera, 
as  given  in  the  various  manufacturers'  catalogs,  will  bear  close  scrutiny.  Often  in  the  effort 
toprovethemeritsoftheparticular  hanger,  the  exact  loads  carried  by  one  bsjiger  are  not  always 
clear.  Sometimes,  also,  hardwood  is  employed  in  the  testa,  in  order  to  avoid  failure  of  the 
joist  by  crushing  of  the  fibers.  The  Duplex  hanger  unquestionably  has  many  advantages  over 
other  hangera.  It  is  practically  certain  that  all  the  other  hai^era  will  fail  by  the  hooks  over 
the  gilder  oruahing  the  fibera  <k  the  timber  on  the  comer  of  the  girder  and  then  stnugbtening 
out. 

12&C.  Connection  of  Joist  to  Steel  Girder. — When  steel  girders  are  used  with 
timber  Soor  joists,  the  types  of  connection  are  similar  to  those  discussed  for  ^vooden  girders. 


Flo.  140. 


I.e.,  the  joists  may  frame  on  top  of  the  steel  girder  (usually  an  I-beam)  or  into  the  side  of  the 
girder. 

Buildings  with  this  combination  construction,  in  which  the  joists  simply  rest  on  top  of 
the  I'-bearos,  without  any  attachment  whatever,  are  sometimes  seen.  In  such  cases,  the  I- 
beam  is  supported  laterally  only  by  friction  between  the  timber  and  steel.  This  practice  is  to 
be  avoided.  To  secure  a  definite  connection  between  the  joists  and  girder,  a  wooden  strip  may 
be  bolted  to  the  top  flange  of  the  I-beam,  and  the  joists  toenailed  to  this  wooden  strip,  as  in 
Fig.  139.  The  principal  objection  to  this  construction  is  the  weakening  of  the  I-beams  from  the 
holes  punched  through  the  flange. 

When  the  joistsframcintothesideaofthel-beams,  they  are  often,  for  light  loads,  supported 
by  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-beam,  as  in  Fig.  140.  Obviously  the  weak  point  of  this  detail  is 
the  small  bearing  of  the  joist  on  the  steel.  To  overcome  the  difficulty,  timbers  may  be  cut  to 
rest  snugly  against  the  flange  and  web,  and  bolted  through  the  web.  The  joists  may  then  be 
nailed  into  Uiese  timber  strips,  as  illustrated  in  F^.  141.    Tha  supporting  timber  should  be  of 
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sufficient  width  to  extend  under  and  beyond  the  vertical  cut  of  the  notch  in  the  joist  for  the 
upper  flange. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  constructions  of  this  nature  is  the  problem  of  supporting  the  flooring 
over  the  upper  flange  of  the  I-beam.  If  such  flooring  rests  on  the  joists  and  the  upper  flange 
of  the  I-beam,  the  shrinkage  of  the  joists  will  produce  a  high  place  in  the  floor  over  all  the  steel 
beams.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  small  strips,  say  of  13^  X  2-in.  timber,  may  be  spiked  to  the 
sides  of  the  joists  to  carry  the  floor  over  the  girder. 

Joist  hfljigeiB,  notably  the  Duplex  and  Van  Dom  hangers,  may  be  obtained  for  connection 
between  timber  joists  and  steel  girders  (see  Figs.  142,  143,  and  144).  The  method  of  support 
shown  in  Fig.  141,  however,  will  be  found  very  satisfactory  and  generally  cheaper  than  the  joist 
hangers.  ^ 


••-j^ 


Fio.  142. — Van  Dorn 
I-beam  hanger. 


Fia  143. — Duplex  I-beam  hanger. 


Fia,  144. — Duplex 
I-beam  box. 


128.  Connections  Between  Columns  and  Girders. — The  connection  between  timber  col- 
umns and  girders  involves  consideration,  not  only  of  strength  of  columns  and  of  supports  for 
the  girders,  but  also  of  general  stiffness  of  the  building,  since  the  posts  and  girders  are  generally 
counted  upon  to  form  the  structural  frames  for  resisting  lateral  forces,  as  wind  and  vibration 
of  machinery.  Columns  alwa3^  splice  at  or  near  the  floor  lines,  hence  the  connection  of  girder 
to  column  includes  the  consideration  of  column  splice.  Continuity  of  the  columns  is  always  to 
be  sought,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  stiffness  and  reduction  of  shrinkage.  In  total,  the  ob- 
jects to  be  gained  in  the  connection  of  girders  and  post  are:  (1)  continuity  of  colunm  for  stiff- 
ness and  reduction  of  shrinkage;  (2)  reduction  of  column  area  from  a  lower  story  to  an  upper 
story  as  determined  by  floor  load;  (3)  sufficient  bearing  area  for  girders  on  the  supports;  (4) 
continuity  of  girders  at  the 
colimm  for  stiffness;  and 
(5)  provision  for  girders 
releasing  from  column,  in 
event  of  a  serious  fire,  with- 
out pulling  the  column  down. 
All  these  provisions  are  not 
attainable  in  every  case,  and 
the  nature  of  the  building 
may  not  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  all  these 
objects. 

In  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  ordi- 


FiQ.  145. — Defective  details  of  column  and  girder  connections. 


nary  building,  including  both  frame  buildings  and  buildings  with  masonry  walls,  or  cor- 
rugated steel  walls,  and  the  special  type  of  building  known  as  ''mill  construction''  or  "slow- 
burning  construction"  (see  chapter  on  "Slow-Burning  Mill  Construction "  in  Sect.  3).  The  first 
class  consists  of  those  buildings  which  have  the  ordinary  joist  and  girder  construction,  either 
with  or  without  plastered  ceilings  and  interior  columns  encased  with  lath  and  plaster.  This 
class  will  be  treated  in  the  following  paragraphs;  the  details  for  the  si>ecial  type  of  "mill  con- 
struction" are  discussed  in  Sect.  3. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  principles,  some  details  of  connection  of  columns 
and  girders  will  be  briefly  discussed.     Fig.  145  shows  three  defective  details,  which,  nevertheless, 
17 
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KK  often  Been.  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  Fig.  145  (a)  the  girdeiB  Iiave  not  sufficient  bearing 
acroaa  the  fibers,  and  that  with  full  load,  crushing  will  result.  In  (b)  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
post  will  crush  the  fibers  of  the  upper  side  of  the  girder,  and  a  worse  condition  will  prevail  under 
the  bolster,  unless  the  latter  is  hardwood.  Even  then,  if  the  posts  are  not  working  at  a  very 
low  unit  stress,  crushing  of  the  bolster  will  result.  The  shrinkage  in  both  (a)  and  (b)  will  be 
considerable,  and  nearly  double  in  (b)  what  it  will  be  in  (a).  The  detail  of  fc)  with  the  upper 
post  resting  on  a  hardwood  bolster  ia  the  best  of  the  three  details,  although  shrinkage  has  not 
been  eliminated. 

For  many  buildii^p,  the  deiails  shown  in  Rg.  146  will  provide  satisfactory  connections. 
All  of  the  desirable  conditions  enumerated  previously  are  fulfilled,  with  the  exception  of  release 
'  of  girders  in  case  of  fire.  The  vertical  bolster  blocks  are  set  into  the  lower  poet  and  bolted,  or 
bolted  and  keyed  to  the  sides  of  the  column  with  circular  pins  or  with  rectangular  iron  Iceya. 
In  each  of  the  three  details,  the  girders  may  be  given  sufficient  end  bearing  by  property  propor- 
tioning the  thickness  of  bolster  block; 
the  bolster  has  end  bearing  on  the  poet, 
and  no  timber  in  cross  bearing  int«rvenes 
between  the  two  sections  of  post.  I^rtial 
g7l^^i^gV  *&^  continuity  of  post,  sufficient  for  general 
^j|^'»:«^»  al-^^  stiffness  of  building,  is  secured  by  means 
of  timber  splice  pads  in  detail  (c),  with- 
out sacrificing  the  girder  ties.  The  splice 
plates  of  the  girder  across  column  may  be 
of  steel.  This  will  avoid  the  use  of 
wooden  fillera  under  the  girder  splice 
'  pads.  A  further  modification  of  these 
details  to  allow  the  girdeis  to  release  in 
case  of  fire  may  be  made  by  using  dog-irons  instead  of  the  girder 
spUce  pads. 

The  section  of  bolster  is  to  be  determined  by  requirements  of 
girder  bearing;  the  amount  the  bolster  is  set  into  the  post  by  com- 
putations for  end  bearing;  its  length  should  be  not  less  than  12  in., 
and  preferably  not  less  than  16  in.  The  size  of  bolts  may  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  bearing  on  the  post. 
The  keyed  and  bolted  bolster  is  proportioned  as  for  the  shear-pin 


•  the  problem  ol  Art.  laia.     Floor  b<v  M  X  IS  ft^  sinliin  S  X  I4iD.,Joiito 
AsaUDIS  the  dotail  to  ocour  at  tbe  •eoond  floor  ol  a  four  story  buildioi.     Tha 

ken  at  30.500  lb.,  tbs  fint  itory  rolumq  will  then  take  SO.SOO  lb.  plug  the  Kcood 
Boor  load.  The  live  lD^id  wiU  be  60  %  of  60  -  3a  lb.  p«(.aq.  ft  ,  which,  with  a  dead  load  of  12  lb.  p<r  >q.  ft. 
wlUgivaatotaluaitloadaf  48  lb.  per  9ci.lt.,  and  a  total  iDcremenC  of  mlumn  load  for  th^iecand  floor  of  10.S00 
lb.  The  fmt  itory  column  load  will  then  be  41,300  lb.  The  upper  column  Hction  will  be  made  an  8  X  8-in., 
and  the  kiwer  aectioa  a  10  X  10  in.  The  girder  reaction  ig  0720  lb,  (For  doaisn  of  girdsr  and  ita  coonaotiona, 
UvB  load  ia  SO  per  cent.  160)  -  48  lb.  per  aq.  (t.)  At  300  lb.  par  sq.  in.  the  required  beariai  and  thioknea  ot  bolaCer 
must  be  22.5/7.5  -  3  in.    The  bcdater  liie  will  be  made  6M  X  9>j  X  1  ft.  4  in. 

The  inqulTBd  area  in  end  bearine  ia  Y^  -  4,2,  or  with  a  vidth  of  S^  in.  theboliter  muit  heutioto  thepoat 
1.2/9.5  -  0.44  in.  Actually  the  dap  will  be  made  H  i",  The  upper  bolta  will  be  plaoed  3  in.  belon  bottom  ol 
girder.  Taking  moments  about  the  ecntor  ol  bearing  of  the  bolster  on  the  dap.  and  niilecting  the  lower  bolts, 
M  -  (e7!0)(ZK)  "  18.500  in. -lb.     This  overturning  moment  wiU  be  rBslstedby  compreuionof  taelowerporlioD 

tha  bobter  Id  tbs  poet,  and  tKe  eSeetlvg  lever  arm  of  theae  bolts  may  be  taken  at  M  of  their  hei«ht  abava  the  bobtar 
gaat.     The  tensioii  in  either  of  the  two  bolts  is  then 


DliiMradve  P 

X  10  in.,  erst  story  height  IS  ft 
ul  in  the  upper  column  will  be  tg 


itigatrd,  ai  it  will  be  very  small 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  detiuk  of  Fig.  146,  in  that  the  normal  spacing  of  the  joists  has 
been  modified  at  the  posts,  to  bring  a  joist  either  side  of  the  post.  When  these  joists  are  either 
spiked  or  bolted  to  the  poet,  and  in  addition  a  short  piece  of  joist  is  spliced  acroes  the  butt 
joint  of  the  joiata  where  such  joint  occuia  at  the  post,  a  simple  and  inexpensive  coostniction  is 
secured  wbioh  gives  considerable  stiffness  to  the  building  frame. 

123a.  Post  and  Girder  Cap  Connections. — The  bolster  connections  above  dis- 
ouHsed  are  usually  impractical  to  employ,  if  ceilings  exist,  as  the  bolster  will  project  beneath 
the  ceiling  line.  InsuchcBsea,  and  in  othercaseewhere  the  above  construction  may  be  deemed 
unsightly,  metal  postn^ape  oF  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel  are  used.  Standard  postH:aps, 
usually  of  pressed  steel,  are  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  joist  bangers,  and  may  be  purchased 


?ia.  147.— Duplex  mnllmbis  Fia.    14S.— Ideal  Meal  prat         Fia.  119. — DudIsi  (Ud  oett  wd. 
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in  stock  siMS,  Ty^cal  details  of  girder  and  post  connections,  using  standard  post-caps,  are 
given  in  Figs.  147,  148,  and  149  taken  from  manufacturers'  catalogs.  The  prices  of  these  caps 
based  on  the  unit  cost  per  pound  of  steel  are  rather  high,  and  it  may  often  be  possible  to  build 
up  structural  post-cape  that  will  give  satisfaction  at  a  lower  cost.  Sometimes  short  pieces  of 
I-beams  or  heavy  channels,  unsuited  on  account  of  length  for  any  other  purpose,  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaply,  and  used  for  post-cape  for  cases  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  frame  gitders 
into  two  opposite  aides  of  the  posts;  in  other  words,  in  the  case  of  a.  two-way  connection. 

A  four-way  post-cap  is  one  which  provides  for  beams  on  four  sides  of  the  posts.    Four- 
way  post-cape  with  joist  and  girder  construction 
always  result  in  unequal  settlement  of  the  floor. 
The  joiats,  being  supported  on  or  by  the  girden, 
will  settle  an  amount  equal  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  It  NI 

depth  of  the  girder,  while  the  joists  framing  into 
the  post  and  resting  on  the  post-cap  will  not  settle. 
The  use  of  joist  hangers  between  joist  and  girder 
will  not  do  away  with  this  settlement,  although 
the  use  of  that  type  of  hanger  which  connects  into 
the  approximate  center  of  the  girder  will  reduce 
the  settlement  to  that  due  to  the  shrinkage  of 
one-half  the  depth  of  girder. 

Cast-iron   post-caps   must  be  carefully  de- 
signed to  take  care   of   the   flexural  stresses. 
typical  cast-iron  post-cap  is  shown  in  Fig.  150. 

niBitratlTa  ProblMn. — -Aiaunie  crdei'  13  X  lO-in.  on  ■  14-lt.  spui.  upp«[  story  poat  12  X  12  in,  sodlowcr 
■tory  post  1*  X  14  in.  Ths  actiul  geotion  ot  tiied  girder  willix  IIH  X  lS>j.  Vtiat  a  worklns  ■!»»  of  1800  lb. 
pa  cq.  in.,  the  nfe  ioul  ig  39,4eg  lb.,  uy  40,000.  The  reaation  is  then  20.000  lb.  At  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  re- 
qotoed  bearincaieft  ia  —,'-,_-  -  ST  *q.  in.  Witli  a  widtn  ol  11^  ic,  the  cap  muethave  aeeat  -rr-z  —  G.Sin.  Ions, 
■ftr  Sin.,  uidwillproject^ia.  ovratbalaeeof  tb«  14  X  1*^.  poat.  The  moment  on  the  poat-cup  may  be  Meumed 
to  be  a  muimam  at  the  edge  of  tbe  upper  itory  poat.  with  a  value  it  -  (2O.D0a)(3)  -  SO.OOO  in.-lb.  For  cut 
iron,  the  woikinc  unit  ctreea  in  QeiurQ  will  be  taken  at  4000  lb.  per  eq.  in.  The  required  section  modulug  tA  cap 
moat  therefore  be  ^1^-  -  16.  The  rides  of  oap  form  two  beams  of  rectangular  aeetion  reeistizig  tliis  momeot. 
AHuming  a  thickness  of  metal  of  I  in.,  the  depth  of  aide  must  bed  -  V(7H){flJ  -  0^  ia-     The  thickness  of  seat 

(HiXH^l  the  projectins  width  of  plate  is  5  in.  The  toad  on  this  portion  ia  H  X  20,000  -  16.607  lb.  The 
leofth  will  be  taken  at  12M  in.,  or  between  the  cenlets  of  sides.  Therefore  M  -  Oii)  (10,667)  (12^i)  -  17,300 
iiL4b.    The  swtion  modulus  required  is  i|^^  -  4.3*.     The  width  being  Sin.,  the  depth  must  be  d  -  "^(i-W 


m 
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-  2.28  in.  The  base  must  therefore  be  supported  by  ribs.  Two  ribs  will  be  introduced.  The  bearing  pl&te  win 
now  be  assumed  to  take  only  one-half  of  the  bending,  one-half  the  load  being  transmitted  by  the  ribs  to  the  vertical 
oollar  around  the  poet.    The  thickness  of  base  and  collar  must  then  be  sufficient  for  each  to  sustain  6650  in. -lb. 

Since  both  the  projecting  seat  and  the  collar  are  fixed  along  one  edge,  the  allowable  imit  stress  in  bending  wiU  be 

8333 
increased  60%.    The  required  section  modulus  is  then  x^  -  1.39,  or  with  a  width  of  5  in.,  the  required  thickness 

is  1.29.    A  thickness  of  IK  in.  will  be  used. 

SPLICES  AND  CONNECTIONS— STBEL  MEMBERS 

Bt  Wm.  J.  Fuller 

124.  Rivets  and  Bolts. — A  rivet  is  a  short  piece  of  cylindrical  rod  (usually  soft  steel) 
with  one  end,  called  the  head,  larger  than  the  body  or  shank  (see  Fig.  151).    Rivets  are  made 


Buffon  Head 


Cburrhsrsunk  Meed 


Fio.  151. 


Fig.  152. 


Fio.  158. 


by  feeding  rods,  that  have  been  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  into  a  rivet  machine.  The 
machine  forms  the  head  and  cuts  the  rod  off  to  the  desired  length.  Different  kinds  of  rivets 
may  be  made  in  the  same  machine  by  using  the  proper  header  and  dies.  To  produce  satisfactory 
rivets  the  dies  used  must  be  kept  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  bars  must  be  heated  to  the  proper 
temperature.  If  the  dies  become  worn,  the  rivet  is  apt  to  have  a  shoulder  where  the  head 
and  shank  meet  (see  Fig.  152).  Also,  if  the  inner  edges  of  the  dies  do  not  meet,  the  rivet 
will  have  what  is  known  as  a  fin  on  each  side  (see  Fig.  153).  Rivets  having  these  defects  are 
not  satisfactory  when  driven,  as  the  heads  will  not  fit  tight  against  the  member. 
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Fio.  154. — Conventional  rivet  signs. 

Rivets  are  used  not  only  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  built-up  steel  sections,  such  as 
columns  and  girders,  but  also  for  making  the  connections  between  different  structural  members. 

124a.  Kinds,  Dimensions,  and  Sizes  of  Rivets.  Kinds, — Two  classes  of  rivets 
are  used  in  structural  steel  work :  namely,  the  button  head  and  the  countersunk  head  (see  Fig. 
151).  The  button  head  rivet,  which  is  used  almost  entirely  for  all  structural  work,  has  a  head 
which  is  hemispherical.  The  countersunk  head  is  flat  and  is  made  to  fit  a  countersunk  hole. 
It  should  not  be  used  except  when  a  flat  surface  is  desired  gr  when  a  button  head  would  interfere 
with  some  member.     When  the  desired  clearance  cannot  be  obtained  because  of  a  full  button 
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head  on  a  riyet,  the  head  of  the  rivet  may  be  flattened.  Sufficient  clearance,  of  course,  cannot 
always  be  provided  in  this  way,  but  where  the  flattening  of  a  button  head  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
the  riveting  is  usually  more  efficient  and  less  expensive  than  if  a  countersunk  rivet  were  used. 
In  case  a  flat  surface  is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  chip  the  head  of  a  countersunk  rivet,  since 
after  driving,  this  kind  of  a  head  extends  about  }4  u^*  above  the  surface. 

In  order  to  show  on  a  drawing  whether  a  full  button  head,  a  flattened  head,  or  a  countersunk 
head  is  to  be  used,  certain  conventional  signs  have  been  adopted.  Fig.  154  shows  the  Osborne 
system  which  is  used  almost  entirely  in  this  country. 

Dimensions, — There  is  no  standard  shape  for  rivet  heads,  but  the  shapes  found  on  the  market 
do  not  differ  greatly.  Rivets  are  sometimes  made  with  special  shaped  heads  such  that  when 
driven  with  the  proper  die  the  tendency  will  be  to  first  upset  the  shank.  This  is  desirable  as 
the  hole  should  be  completely  filled  even  though  somewhat  irregular.  Table  1  gives  dimensioDB 
for  finished  rivet  heads. 


Table  1.* — General  Formulab  for  Proportions  op  Rivets,  in  Inches 


Full  driven  head,  diameter  a 

depth  b 

radius  c 

radius  e 

Countersunk  head,  depth  / 

diameter  g 
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Sizes, — Rivets  vary  from  ?^  to  1 J-^  in.  in  diameter 
and,  except  in  special  cases,  are  made  from  soft  steel. 
Most  structural  work  requires  either  Ji  or  J^-in. 
rivets.  Smaller  sizes  are  used  in  light  work  while 
larger  sizes  are  used  only  in  very  heavy  construction. 
As  a  general  rule  rivets  should  not  be  of  less 
diameter  than  the  thickness  of  the  thickest  plate 
through  which  they  pass. 

The  diameter  of  a  rivet  should  not  be  greater  than 
J4  oi  the  width  of  member  connected. 

Rivets  as  large  as  ^  in.  should  not  be  used  if  they  are  to  be  driven  by  hand,  as  they  cannot 
be  driven  tight.  (All  shops  do  not  have  the  required  power  to  drive  the  larger  rivets  properly.) 
The  diameter  of  a  rivet  should  not  be  less  than  yi  of  its  grip  as  tests  show  that  the  strength 
of  a  joint  decreases  when  the  total  thickness  of  metal  increases  beyond  four  diameters  of  the 
rivet  used.  In  such  cases  specifications  usually  require  the  number  of  rivets  to  be  increased 
1  %  for  each  }^^'m.,ol  metal  greater  than  four  diameters. 

The  size  of  rivet  that  should  be  used  in  any  given  case  depends  on  the  sizes  of  the  members 
to  be  connected.  As  a  general  rule,  a  ^-in.  rivet  is  the  maximum  that  should  be  used  in  the 
flanges  of  6  and  7-in.  channels  and  I-beams,  and  in  2-in.  angles;  ?i-in.  rivets  may  be  used  in 
all  larger  sized  channels  and  I-beams  and  in  all  angles  over  2  V^  in.  In  all  I-beams  over  15  in., 
all  channels  over  10  in.,  and  in  all  angles  over  3  in.,  J^-in.  rivets  may  be  used.  In  unimportant 
connections,  ^-in.  rivets  may  be  used  in  2H-in.  angles,  and  ^^-in.  rivets  may  be  used  in  3-in. 
angles. 

Not  more  than  one  size  of  rivet  should  be  used  in  the  same  structure  in  order  to  avoid  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  punching  and  riveting  machines  and  also  to  make  unnecessary  the  rehandling 
of  the  different  members. 

Channels  and  I-beams,  however,  have  to  be  rehandled  when  holes  are  punched  in  both 
the  flange  and  web  because  a  special  die  is  required  in  punching  the  flange  on  account  of  the 
slope.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  when  the  holes  in  the  web  are  larger  than  are  permitted  in  the 
flange,  a  smaller  punch  may  be  used  for  the  flange  without  causing  extra  handling. 

^  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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124&.  Grip  of  Rivets  and  Bolts. — The  grip  of  a  rivet  is  the  total  thickness  of 
metal  through  which  it  passes  (see  Fig.  155).  In  computing  the  length  of  shank  required,  the 
roughness  of  the  parts  connected  should  be  considered  and  the  grip  increased  accordingly. 
The  amoimt  to  be  added  varies  in  different  shops  and  is  from  H2  ui-  for  each  joint  between 
members  to  Ke  ^'  ^or  each  member.  Thus,  the  total  length  of  shank  is  the  thickness  of  ma- 
terial plus  the  amount  assumed  for  roughness  of  members  plus  the  length  of  shank  necessary 
to  form  a  head.  The  grip  should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  ^  in.  Table  2  gives  the  required 
length  of  shank  for  different  grips  and  sizes  of  rivets. 

Table  2 J — Structural  Rivets 
American  Bridge  Company  Standard 
Lengths  of  Field  Rhtets  for  Various  Grips 

(Dimensions  in  Inches) 
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In  case  bolts  are  used^  the  length  is  the  grip,  plus  K  i^v  P^^s  ^^^  thickness  of  nut,  plus  the 
thickness  of  washers.     Table  3  gives  the  dimensions  for  bolt  heads  and  nuts. 

Table  3.' — Bolt  Heads  and  Nutb 
American  Bridge  Company  Standard 


Rough   nut 

Finished  nut 

• 

Rou£h  head 

FiniBhed  head 
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h 
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l.od-hMein. 

d-yi^\Ti. 

l.M+H 

0.5/ 

l.M+Hein. 

0.6/-H6in. 

Drift  pin 


Fig.  156. 


12ic.  Rivet  Holes. — Rivet  holes  may  be  punched  to  size,  sub-punched,  and 
reamed,  or  drilled  from  the  solid.  For  all  ordinary  work  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
if  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  taken  in  laying  out  and  punching  the  holes.  All  holes  should 
be  ^6  ii^'  larger  in  diameter  than  the  nominal  size  of  rivet  used ;  that  is,  He  ^i^-  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet  shank  before  heating.  This  will  allow  the  heated 
rivet  to  enter  the  hole. 

When  metal  Y^  in.  thick  or  more,  is  used,  or  when  the  thickness  of  metal 
is  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  the  holes  should  be  drilled  (1)  because 
punches  often  break  when  the  thickness  of  metal  is  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  punch,  and  (2)  because  the  punching  of  the  holes  injures  the  metal  more 
or  less  around  the  edge  of  the  hole,  the  thicker  and  harder  the  metal,  the  greater 
the  injury.  It  is  on  account  of  this  injury  that  holes  are  specified  on  impor- 
tant work  to  be  sub-punched  ^  in.  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  and 
reamed  to  He  i^-  larger,  or  to  be  drilled  from  the  solid.  When  holes  are  sub-punched  and  re- 
amed, the  reaming  is  usually  specified  to  be  done  after  the  structure  is  assembled,  thus  insuring 
well  matched  holes. 

Punched  holes  do  not  alwasrs  match  and  in  such  cases  a  reamer  should  be  used  to  line  them 
up  instead  of  using  a  drift  pin  (see  Fig.  156)  and  a  sledge  hammer  as  is  often  done.  Although 
drift  pins  (which  are  tapering  circular  steel  tempered  rods)  are  necessary  in  assembling,  yet 
their  use  in  lining  up  holes,  which  do  not  match,  should  not  be  allowed  because  of  the  injurious 
effect  on  the  metal  around  the  holes.  Reaming  out  holes  which  do  not  match  should  not  be 
considered  as  reamed  work  because  only  part  of  the  metal  in  part  of  the  holes  is  removed. 

Holes  for  countersunk  rivets  are  punched  or  drilled  in  the  same  way  as  for  button  head 
rivets;  the  hole  is  then  countersunk — ^that  is,  reamed  out  on  a  bevel  to  the  required  depth. 

124(2.  Location  of  Rivets — Gage, — A  gage  line  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  length  of  a 
member  on  which  open  holes  or  rivets  are  located.  Gage  is  the  distance  between  gage  lines 
or  the  distance  of  a  gage  line  from  some  surface,  such  as  the  back  of  an  angle  or  channel.  Fig. 
157  shows  both  the  gage  and  gage  lines  on  an  angle.  Tables  4,  5,  and  6  give  the  standard  gages 
for  I-beams,  angles,  and  channels,  respectively.  The  dimensions  of  channels  and  I-beams 
as  manufactured  by  the  different  companies  vary  slightly ;  also  the  gages  as  given  in  the  different 
manufacturers'  handbooks. 

PtteA. — Pitch  is  the  distance  center  to  center  of  holes  on  a  gage  line,  and  is  indicated  by  pon 
Fig.  157. 

^From  Pocket  Cpmpamon,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  3teel  Co.,  Pittaburgh.  Pa. 
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Edge  Distance,— ^ThB  distance  from  a  hole  or  rivet  to  the  edge 
of  a  member  is  called  the  edge  distance  (see  Fig.  157). 


Fia.  167. 


Table  5.' — Gaqes  for  Angles 
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For  ool\\xnn  details,  6-in.  leg  (>i  in.  thick  or  leaa)  against  column  shaft,  ot  * 
IK  in.,  ai  -  3  in. 

For  diagonal  angles,  eto.,  gage  in  middle,  where  riveted  leg  equab  or  ez- 
ceede  8  in.  for  K-in-  rivets,  3H  in.  for  Jg-in.  rivets. 

Use  special  gages  to  adapt  work  to  moltiple  punch,  or  to  secure  desirable 

details. 
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Table  6.* — Standard  Gaoes  and  Dimensions  for 

Channels 


Nominal    dimeneioDs    are:  flange    width    and   "o**  in  eighths,  web 
thickncM  in  sixteen ths.    Gages  for  connection  anises  are  determined 

by  H  '^^  thickness. 
Standard  gages  may  be  varied  if  conditions  require. 
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Rivet  Spacing, — Rivets  are  spaced  according  to  rules  which  have  been  derived  from  ex- 
perience and  the  following  may  be  considered  as  standard: 

The  minimum  distance  between  centers  of  rivet  holes  is  usually  specified  to  be  not  less 
than  three  diameters  of  the  rivet;  but  the  distance  shall  preferably  be  not  less  than  3  in.  for 
%-in.  rivets,  2H  in.  for  ^^-in.  rivets,  2  in.  for  %-in.  rivets,  and  IH  in.  for  }^-in.  rivets  (see 
Table  7).     The  maximum  pitch  in  the  line  of  stress  for  members  composed  of  plates  and  shapes 
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is  sometimes  specified  to  be'  16  times  the  thickness  of  the  thinnest  outside  plate  u  ^  *h  ^» 

with  a  maximum  of  6  in.     The  following  spacing  is  preferable:  6  in.  for  ^-in.  ff 

rivets,  5  in,  for  J^-in.  rivets,  4}i  in.  for  5^-in.  rivets,  and  4  in.  for  J^-in.  "^ 
rivets. 


-^ ^ 


> 


Fig.  158. 


Table  7. — Minimttm  Rivet  Spacing — All  Dikensions  in  Inches 


Diameter  of  rivet 
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For  angles,  in  built  sections,  with  two  gage  lines,  with  rivets  staggered,  the  maximum  pitch 
p  (see  Fig.  158)  in  each  line  may  be  twice  as  great  as  given  above.  Table  8  may  be  used  in  spac- 
ing rivets  on  two  gage  lines.     The  accompanying  diagram^  (Fig.  159)  by  Louis  Metzger,  C.  £., 


Pitch  Lines  in  Inches  fy) 
/    li  ij^  iJt  z  zi  H  H  3 


f 


Fia.  159. 

niattrative  Problem. — Suppose  that  g  in  Fig.  160  is  2  in.,  what  is  the  minimum  value  of  p  that  can  be  used  for 
H-in-  rivets? 

DO  Table  8  shows  that  for  0  *  2  in.,  p  should  be  \%,  in. 

r*^  Fi«.  159  shows  that  lot  g  -  2  in.,  p  should  be  I'He  in.     A  value  of  IK  "*•  would  be 

"jT"  "Tl  used,  as  rivet  spacing  should  not  be  given  in  16ths  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 


[ 


Fig.  160. 


When  two  or  more  plates  are  in  contact,  rivets  not  more  than  l!2  in.  apart  in 
either  direction  should  be  used  to  hold  the  plates  together. 

The  minimum  distance  from  the  center  of  any  rivet  hole  to  a  sheared  edge 
should  not  be  leas  than  1 J^  in.  for  %-in.  rivets,  IJ^  in.  for  ?i-in.  rivets,  1 J^  in,  for  J^-in.  rivets, 

1  Eng.  R0C.,  Jan.  11.  1913. 
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and  1  in.  for  ^-m,  rivets ;  and  to  a  rolled  edge  1)^,  13^,  1  and  %  in.  respectively.     The  maximum, 
distance  from  any  edge  should  not  be  greater  than  eight  times  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

The  pitch  of  rivets  at  the  ends  of  built  compression  members  should  not  exceed  four 
diameters  of  the  rivets  for  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  maximum  width  of 
the  member. 


Table  8.* — Distance  Center  to  Center  of  Staggered  Rivets 

(Values  of  x  for  varying  valu^  of  g  and  p) 


p 

(in.) 

g  (inches) 

K 

1 

IH 

IH 

1« 

IH 

1« 

IH 

IH 

2 

2H 

2>i 

2H 

2H 

l>i 
IH 
IH 
IH 
IH 

m 

2 

2H 

2M 

2H 

2H 

iMe 

IH 

IH 

IH 

PMe 

2H« 

IH 
IH 

IH 

2 
2H 

IMe 

IH 
IH 
2 

2H6  , 

2M6l 

IH 
VA 

2K6 

2H 

1^^ 

2 
2M'  . 

2H6^ 

IH 

2 

2H  . 
2H«^ 

2 

2H6 

2M 

2M6 

2H« 

2Hs 

2H 
2^6  . 

2H 
2Me 

2H 

2>He 

2M 

2»M6 

2H 

2>He 

3 

3H 
3Me 

m 

3Ke 

2« 

2»H6 

2H 

3 

SHe 
3H 

3M6 

3^i 
3H 
3Hs 
3H6 

2H 
2Kt, 

2H 

KM  6 

2H 
2H 

2H 

2^6, 

2Ke 

2H 

t2H 

2He 

bMe 

2H 

b»H6 

2H 
2^Ht 
2*^e 
3 

3H6 
3^6 

3H 

2^Hb 

2H 

2H 

21^0 

3 

3H« 
3M« 
3K 
3H 

12^6 
2H 

2H 

2Ht   1 

2H 

2^6 

2Me 

2H 
2H 

2Me 

b^^ 

l2>i 

2H 

2K6 

2M« 

2M6 

2Ho 
2H  ^ 

bn 

2% 
21^6, 

21^6 
3 

3H 

2K 
2iKs 

21^6 

3 

3H 

3Ms 

2H6  • 

2H 

2M6 

2H 
2H 

2H 

2H 

2»H6 

3Ms 

2^6 

2K« 
2M 

2Me 

2M«. 
2Mel 

2?^ 
2»He 

2»K6 
21^6 

2iH« 
2^ 
2K 
3 

2« 
2K 
2H 

2H 

'2H 

21M6 
2»M6 

2H 

2»Ke 

FiQ.  161. 


Values  below  and  to  right  of  upper  ligsag  line  are  large  enough  for  f^-in.  rivets. 
Values  below  and  to  right  of  lower  sigsag  line  are  large  enough  for  H'in<  rivets. 

124e.  Driving  of  Rivets — ^ield  and  Shop. — Rivets  driven  in  the  shop  are  called 
shop  rivets  and  those  driven  in  the  field  are  known  as  field  rivets. 

Rivets  may  be  driven  by  machines  or  by  hand.  Hand  rivet- 
ing is  resorted  to  only  when  a  rivet  is  so  located  that  it  cannot  be 
driven  by  a  machine ;  also  on  small  erection  jobs  where  the  expense 
of  providing  power  would  be  too  great ;  and  in  shops  when  a  few 
rivets  have  to  be  driven  after  the  member  has  been  removed  from 
ft;||^  ^  OxjHiraunlc  Cburite*!*  the  riveter. 

*'^*°"  *^   fo  firSr  Chippid  The  process  of  driving  a  rivet  is  as  follows :  The  rivet  is  heated 

to  the  proper  temperature,  inserted  in  the  rivet  hole  and  while  the 
head  is  held  tight  against  the  member,  a  head  is  formed  on  the 
end  of  the  shank  extending  out  to  the  hole  (see  Fig.  161). 

In  hand  riveting  the  end  of  the  shank  is  hammered  down  in  the  shape  of  a  head,  then  a 
hammer,  called  a  snap,  the  head  of  which  is  cup  shaped,  is  placed  over  the  rough  head  and  ham- 
mered until  the  head  is  of  the  proper  shape.  A  dolly  bar,  which  has  a  cup  shaped  face,  is  held 
against  one  head  of  the  rivet  while  the  other  head  is  formed. 

Machine  riveters  may  be  operated  by  compressed  air,  steam,  or  by  hydraulic  power. 
Compressed  air  riveters  are  portable,  while  steam  and  most  hydraulic  riveters  are  stationary. 
Power  riveters  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect  acting ;  by  means  of  a  direct  acting  riveter  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  full  pressure  on  the  rivet  as  long  as  desired.  Very  satisfactory  work  can 
be  perfomed  by  the  pneumatic  riveting  hammer  which  delivers  very  rapid  but  comparatively 
light  blowsy 

Loose  Rivets, — Rivets  are  not  always  tight,  as  they  should  be,  after  driving.  When  a  loose 
rivet  is  found  it  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  and  another  driven  in  its  place.  Of  couase, 
if  a  rivet  takes  no  definite  stress  and  is  so  located  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at,  judgment  should 

1  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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be  used  a«  to  Whether  or  not  it  should  be  rerooved.    Loose  rivete  can  be  detected  by  tapping 
the  rivet  head  with  a  hammer. 

•  Clearance. — It  b  not  poeeible  to  drive  a  rivet  unless  there  is  ample  clearance  for  the  die 
on  the  riveter.  TTie  required  clearance  varies  with  the  size  ot  the  rivet  (see  Figs.  102  and  163). 
Tables  9  and  10  give  the  rivet  spacing  necessary  for  driving  different  sizes  of  rivets. 


^ 


Fia.  IQS. 


When  an  angle  is  crimped  over  a  member  the  spacing  used  should  not  be  less  than  that 
given  in  Fig.  164. 

IM/.  Rivet  Failures.— If  in  Fig.  165,  the  forces  P  are  assumed  to  act  in  the 

directions  indicated  by  the  arrows,  bar  A  will  move  to  the  left  and  bar  B  to  the  right.    Suppose 

Jt       ■    that  before  the  forces  P  are  applied,  the  bars  are  riveted  t<^ethcr.     Now  if  forces  P  are  made 


Fia.  1B7. 


Fio.  I6S. 


^ 


large  enough,  the  bars  will  move  as  indicated  in  Fig.  166  and  the  rivet  is  said  to  have  sheared 
ofT  in  single  shear.  If  three  baia  are  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167,  and  the  forces  arc  made  large 
enough,  the  rivet  will  shear  off  again,  but  this  time  on  two  planes  (see  Fig.  16S),  and  the  rivet 
is  said  to  have  failed  in  double  shear. 

Failures  as  shown  in  Fig.  166  and  168  will  occur  pro-__ 
viding  the  bars  are  wide  and  thick  enough  and  the  rivet  is 
far  enough  from  the  ends  of  the  bars.  Suppose  that  bar 
A  in  Fig.  166  is  not  as  thick  as  bar'  B;  then  instead  of  the 
rivet  shearing  off,  the  failure  might  occur  as  shown  in  Fig. 
169.  In  this  case  the  rivet  has  crushed  through  the  top 
bar.  This  is  called  a  failure  in  bearing.  If  the  bar  is 
harder  than  the  rivet,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  rivel  wilt  be  crushed  by  the  bar. 

IMg.  Shearing  and  Bearing  Values. — Practically  all  rivets  used  in  structural 
work  have  to  resist  stresses  caused  by  shear,  bearing,  and  bending. 

Table  9.' — Rivet  Spacino 

American  Bridge  Company  Standard 

Minimum  Staler  for  Rivets 

lAll  DimsngioDS  in  Inches) 


Dis.  or 

rivet 

MiBimu 

n  .iMBer.  d 

1 

m 

IK. 

m 

■  H. 

IH 

IH. 

IJi  1   IX. 

m  |l'H. 

U. 

l'».'s 

..«.|.M. 

2»f.|aK.| 

H 

'K. 

% 

•H. 

'H. 

H 

H. 

0 

H 

Hi 

iH. 

iHi 

IM. 

■«« 

M 

y. 

H. 

H 

H 

'H 

iVi. 

I'* 

'"H. 

lii 

Hi. 

'»f. 

'S 

'H. 

I'H. 

I'i 

I'H. 

IN 

i»i. 

Hi 

IH. 

\\k 

m. 

IX. 

m, 

M, 

»J 

m 

an. 

^ 

li«. 

I'h^ 

m 

I'Ji. 

I'Mt 

i% 

IH. 

i>i 

IM 

IM. 

lU 

^ 

■K. 

" 
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Table  10.' — Clearan^ce  for  Cover  Plate  Riveting 

(Dimensions  in  Inches) 


e 
V 
f 
V 

H 
2H 

0 
2H 

1 

2% 

H 

2>i 

2^i 

• 

1 
2H 

2 
2K 

2 

2M 
2-'A 
2 

3 

2H 
2H 

3H 
3 

a 

4 

3M 

4H 
3H 

6 

3>i 

6H 

6 

3M 

8H 

0 

The  allowable  unit  stresses  on  rivets  arc  not  at  all  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Values 
for  shear  on  shop  rivets  vary  from  9000  to  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  corresponding  unit 
bearing  values  are  usually  twice  those  for  shear.  Values  for  field  driven  rivets  vary  from  %  to 
%  of  those  for  shop  driven  rivets. 

The  value  of  a  rivet  in  single  shear  is  the  area  of  the  rivet  times  the  allowable  unit  stress 
in  shear  and  the  double  shearing  value  is  just  twice  as  great. 

nittstratiTe  Problem. — What  are  the  values  for  a  ^-in.  rivet  in  single  and  double  shear  when  the  allowable 
unit  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.T 

The  area  of  a  yi'V^.  rivet  is  0.442  sq.  in.,  so  the  value  in  single  shear  is 

(0.442)  (10,000)  -  44201b. 

and  in  double  shear  it  is  just  twice  as  much,  or 

(4420)  (2)  -  8840  1b. 

The  bearing  value  of  a  rivet  is  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  times  the  thickness  of  plate, 
times  the  allowable  unit  stress  in  bearing. 

Ulttstrative  Problem. — What  is  the  bearing  value  of  a  K*ui>  rivet  on  a  H-in*  plate  if  the  allowable  unit  bearing 
stress  is  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  7 
The  value  is 

(«)0^)  (20,000)  -  75001b. 

Stresses  caused  by  bending  are  usually  considered  only  in  case  of  long  rivets  or  when  loose 
fillers  are  used.  For  long  rivets  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  rivets  required  is  added 
(see  Art.  124a).  When  rivets  carrying  stress  pass  through  loose  fillers,  the  number  of  rivets 
should  be  increased  50  %  and  when  possible,  the  extra  rivets  should  be  outside  of  the  connected 
member  (see  Fig.  218,  p.  288). 

Some  specifications  allow  one-half  the  value  of  a  button  head  rivet  for  a  countersunk  rivet 
if  shop  driven,  and  no  allowance  is  made  if  the  countersunk  rivet  is  hand  driven.  A  general 
rule  is  to  allow  half  value  for  countersunk  rivets  in  a  plate  %  in.  thick  and  over,  and  nothing 
when  the  plate  is  less  than  %  in.  thick. 

R.  Fleming  recommends  the  followilig  rules:* 

Rivets  with  countersunk  heads  shall  be  assumed  to  have  ^  the  value  of  corresponding  rivets  with  full  heads, 
but  no  value  shall  be  allowed  for  countersunk  rivets  in  plates  of  a  thickness  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet. 

Rivets  with  flattened  heads  of  height  not  less  than  three^eighths  of  an  inch,  or  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  rivet 
for  ^^-in.  rivets  and  less,  shall  be  assumed  to  have  Mo  the  strength  of  rivets  that  have  full  heads. 

When  heads  are  flattened  to  less  than  these  heights,  they  shall  be  assumed  to  have  the  strength  of  countersunk 
rivets. 

The  allowable  unit  stresses  on  turned  bolts  in  reamed  holes  are  usually  the  same  as  on 
field  rivets.  The  value  for  machine  bolts  is  considered  to  be  three-quarters  of  those  for  turned 
bolts. 

124A.  Rivets  vs.  Bolts  in  Direct  Tension. — Direct  tension  on  rivet  heads  should 
not  be  allowed  except  possibly  in  unimportant  connections.  If  rivets  are  used  in  direct  tension 
the  connection  should  be  compact,  the  material  amply  thick,  and  the  groups  of  rivets  should 
be  symmetrically  arranged  about  the  line  of  action  of  the  pull  on  the  connection.     Not  less  than 

>  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
«  See  Eng.   News,  Sept.  14,  1916. 
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4  rivets  should  be  used  in  a  connection  of  this  kind.  The  amount  of  stress  on  a  rivet  head  after 
the  rivet  is  driven  is  uncertain;  also  the  rivet  may  have  been  burned  in  heating  or  it  may  not 
have  been  driven  properly.  Rivet  heads  may  sometimes  snap  off  (1)  on  cooling  after  driving, 
(2)  in  extreme  cold  weather,  or  (3)  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  Instead  of  using  rivets  in 
direct  tension,  it  is  better  to  ream  out  the  holes  and  use  bolts  which  have  been  turned  to  a  driving 
fit. 

In  case  rivets  are  used,  the  value  of  a  rivet  should  not  be  greater  than  one-half  its 
single  shear  value.  In  using  turned  bolts,  a  value  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  area 
at  the  root  of  the  thread  should  not  be  exceeded.  Also,  the  bearing  area  under  both  the 
head  and  nut  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bolt. 

124i.  Use  of  Bolts. — Bolts  are  often  used  in  place  of  rivets  and  for  certain 
classes  of  work  are  preferable  because  they  have  proven  to  be  satisfactory  and  are  more 
economical.' 

The  American  Bridge  Company  allows  the  following  unit  stresses  on  bolts  in  building 
construction. 

9000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  shear 
18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bearing 

The  above  values  are  for  ordinary  bolts  in  hq^es  punched  Kg  i^-  larger  than  the  size  of  the  bolt. 

A  washer  under  the  nut  will  allow  ample  threading  to  tighten  the  nut  properly.  If  a 
bolt  is  threaded  too  much,  the  bearing  area  will  be  reduced.  After  a  nut  is  tightened  up, 
some  method  of  locking  the  nut  should  be  used  to  prevent  it  from  working  off. 

R.  Fleming^  makes  the  following  suggestions  for  the  uses  of  bolts: 

It  18  believed  that  bolted  connections  are  permiBsible  for  the  fcllowing: 

Buildings  of  one  story,  not  of  great  height  and  acting  mainly  as  shelters.  Such  buildings  carry  no  shafting 
or  electric  traveling  cranes  and  unless  ezjKwed  to  unusual  winds  there  is  little  reason  why  field  connections  may  not 
be  bolted  throughout. 

Buildings  for  temporary  use. 

Subordinate  framing  such  as  that  required  for  stairs,  doors,  windows,  partitions,  oeQings,  monitors,  pent  houses, 
curbs  and  railing.  It  is  often  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  have  framing  around  windows,  doors,  skylights,  and 
similar  work  bolted  in  order  to  secure  proper  adjustment  for  the  work  of  other  contractors. 

Purlins  and  girts,  except  where  they  form  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  bracing.  There  is  little  reason  why 
the  dips  to  which  purlins  and  girts  are  attached  should  not  be  shop-bolted,  instead  of  shop-riveted,  to  main  mem- 
bers.    The  same  is  true  of  many  connections  for  subordinate  framing. 

Platform  and  floor  plates.  If  there  are  trucks  moving  on  the  floor,  or  if  there  is  shoveling  of  coal  or  material, 
countersunk-head  bolts  should  be  used.  An  indentation  in  the  head  is  convenient  to  h(^d  a  bolt  while  the  nut  is 
being  turned.     In  other  cases  bolts  with  button  heads  not  over  K  or  ^e  i^-  high  may  be  used. 

Connections  of  beams  to  beams  and  beams  to  girders  in  floors  that  do  not  support  machinery,  shafting  or 
rolling  loads.  This  is  an  important  item  in  a  many-storied  office  building  or  hotel.  If  the  connections  of  floor 
members  to  columns  are  riveted  the  structure  is  stiff  transversely  and  longitudisiaUy.  Little  is  gained  in  stiffness 
and  much  is  added  to  expense  by  riveting  connections  of  fiUing-in  members.  Moreover,  in  fireproof  construction 
the  bolts  are  embedded  in  concrete,  a  fact  which  should  assure  any  doubter  that  there  is  no  chance  of  nuts  becrming 
loose.  The  specification  for  a  12-story  apartment  house  in  New  York  City  has  the  clause:  "  All  connections  within 
3  ft.  of  the  column  centers  must  be  riveted.  AH  tank  and  sheave  beam  supports  must  be  riveted.  Other  conneo- 
tions  may  be  bolted."  In  this  particular  building  the  beams  upon  which  some  columns  depend  for  lateral  stiffness 
do  not  connect  directly  to  the  columns,  but  frame  a  foot  or  two  away  into  other  connecting  beams.  Is  not  this  a 
•commendable  clause  for  similar  cases? 

Bracing  connections  not  subject  to  direct  stress.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  intersection  of  bracing  angles 
midway  between  trusses  and  columns.  An  over-sealous  inspector  will  sometimes  insist  upon  specifications  being 
carried  out  to  the  letter  and  that  rivets  be  used.  This  necessitates  riveting  from  a  special  rigging  at  a  cost  of  a 
dollar  or  two  per  rivet.     The  cost  would  not  be  a  valid  objection  provided  anything  were  gained  by  it. 

Connections  not  subject  to  shearing  stress  at  points  where  members  rest  upon  other  members. 

126.  Lap  and  Butt.  Joints. — Joints  in  structural  work  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — 
viz.,  the  lap  joint  and  the  butt  joint  (see  Pig.  170).  A  lap  joint  is  a  joint  in  which  the  members 
joined  extend  over  or  lap  on  each  other.  A  butt  joint  is  one  in  which  the  ends  of  the  members 
joined  come  together  or  butt  against  each  other. 

The  joints  shown  in  Figs.  170(a)  and  170(6)  are  eccentric  and  are  acted  on  by  the  moment 

*  Eng.  News-Rec,  Aug.  14,  1919. 
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PL  The  joints  however,  deform  and  the  bars  tend  to  take  the  position  shown  in  Figs.  171 
and  172.     This  reduces  the  moment  but  causes  some  direct  tension  on  the  rivet  heads. 

Rivets  may  be  arranged  in  different  ways.  Fig.  173(a)  shows  what  is  called  chain  riveting 
and  the  rivets  in  Fig.  173(6)  are  said  to  be  staggered. 

The  butt  joint,  with  two  cover  plates  makes  the  most  satisfactory  splice  for  bars  and  plates. 
It  is  also  used  for  splicing  both  tension  and  compression  members  in  a  structure.  Connections 
between  the  diflferent  members  of  a  structure  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  lap  or  butt  joint  and  very 
often  take  the  form  of  what  may  be  called  a  dotible  lap  joint  (see  Fig.  174). 


^ 


{ 


[ 


\ 


^i 


BuHjoint  wifh  two 
duff JoM  with  sr^  com-phhs 

(b)  ^'  , 

Fxo.  170. 

126a.  Failure  of  Joints. — A  joint  may  fail  (1)  by  shearing  off  the  rivets  (see 
Figs.  166  and  168),  (2)  by  crushing  the  rivets  or  plate  (see  Fig.  169),  (3)  by  tearing  across  a  line 
of  rivets  (see  Fig.  176),  (4)  by  breaking  through  a  hole  (see  Fig.  176),  or  (5)  by  the  rivets  shearing 
out  the  plate  (see  Fig.  177). 
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Fig.  173. 


The  first  failure  may  be  prevented  by  using  more  or  larger  rivets ;  the  second,  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  plates,  or  by  increasing  the  number  or  size  of  rivets;  the  third,  by  making  the 
plates  wider,  that  is,  increasing  the  edge  distance;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  by  increasing  the  end 
distance. 

1265.  Distribution  of  Stress  in  Joints.-^In  a  riveted  joint  or  connection,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  just  how  the  stress  is  distributed  cither  through  the  members  joined 


VJI3   izn  11^3 


Fig.  174. 


Fig.  175. 


F<G.  170. 


Fig.  177. 


or  the  rivets  joining  them.  The  following  assumptions  are  made :  (1)  that  the  stress  in  tension 
members  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  net  section;  (2)  that  the  rivets  in  compression  mem- 
bers completely  fill  the  holes,  and  that  the  stress  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  gross  area; 
and  (3)  that  each  rivet  takes  an  equal  part  of  the  stress.  (For  eccentric  connections,  see 
Art.  130.) 

126c.  Friction  in  Joints. — The  stress  on  rivet  heads  due  to  shrinkage  exerts 
great  pressure  on  the  members  joined  and  causes  friction- between  them.     Tests^  on  riveted 

»  Testa  on  riveted  joints.    Proceedings  of  The  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  and  Maint.  of  Way  Asso.,  vol.  6,  1905,  p.  272. 
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joints  have  shown  that  the  frictional  resistance  amounts  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  rivet  area.  In  these  tests  there  was  practically  no  movement  in  the  joint  until  consider- 
able load  had  been  applied.  For  the  next  few  thousand  pounds  increase  in  the  load,  there  was  a 
slight  slip  evidently  due  to  an  adjustment  of  the  joint  after  the  frictional  resistance  had  been 
overcome.  After  this  adjustment,  the  rate  of  increase  in  slip  was  less  until  permanent  dis- 
tortion began. 

Frictional  resistance  is  not  considered  in  computing  the  strength  of  a  joint. 

126<i.  Joint  Computations. — The  stresses  on  rivets  in  a  joint  are  usu,ally  com- 
puted only  for  shear  and  bearing.  Whether  the  strength  of  a  joint  is  governed  by  shear  or 
bearing  depends  on  which  gives  the  lesser  value.  The  following  problems  are  solved  to  show 
the  method  of  procedure  in  computing  the  strength  of  a  joint.  In  each  case  a  ^-in.  rivet  is 
used  and  tha  allowable  imit  stress^  in  shear  and  bearing  are  10,000  and  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

niostratiTe  Problem. — Assume  a  lap  joint  composed  of  two  H'iQ'  ^ara  (oee  Fig.  178).  Compute  the  strength 
of  the  joint. 

The  rivet  is  in  single  shear  and  bearing  on  a  yi-iiu  bar.  The  area  of  the  rivet  is  0.442  sq.  in.  and  the  single 
shear  value  is 

(0.442)  (10.000)  -  4420  1b. 

The  bearing  value  is 

(«)G'i)  (20,000)  -  76001b. 

Sinoe  the  value  in  bearing  is  the  larger,  the  strength  is  governed  by  the  shearing  value  and  is  4420  lb. 


L 


\  \      \^\    \ 


"CI^ 


^-L 
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lUttatratiTe  Problem. — Assume  one  of  the  bars  in  Fig.  178  to  be  >^  in.  thick.  Compute  the  strength  of  the 
joint. 

The  shearing  value  remains  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  problem  and  is  4420  lb.     The  bearing  value  is 

(?i)  (M)  (20,000)  -  37501b. 

The  bearing  value  governs  sinoe  it  is  less  than  the  shearing  value,  and  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  3750  lb. 

nioatrative  Problem. — Assume  a  double  lap  joint  composed  of  two  ^^-in.  bars  and  one  yi-in.  bar  (see  Fig.  179). 
Compute  the  strength  of  the  joint. 

In  this  case  the  rivet  is  in  double  shear  and  (since  the  sum  of  the  thicknessee  of  the  two  outside  bars  is  H  iu*) 
bearing  on  a  Vi-isi.  bar.     The  value  in  double  shear  is 

(2)  (4420)  -  88401b. 

The  bearing  value  on  a  H-iu-  bar  is  7500  lb.     The  strength  of  the  joint  is,  therefore,  7500  lb. 

Illustrative  Problem. — ^Assume  the  H-in.  bar  in  Fig.  179  to  be  changed  to  a  M-in.  bar.  What  is  the  strength 
of  the  j<nnt? 

The  shearing  value  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  problem,  or  8840  lb.  The  sum  of  the  two  >^-in.  bars  is 
greater  than  fi  in.,  so  the  ^-in.  bar  governs  for  bearing.     The  bearing  value  on  the  H-in.  bar  is 

(«)(«)  (20.000)  =.  6625  1b. 

Since  this  value  is  less  than  the  shearing  value,  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  5625  lb. 

For  members  carrying  stress,  not  less  than  two  rivets  should  be  used  in  a  connection. 
This  does  not  hold  for  lacing  bars. 

Table  11  will  save  considerable  work  in  computing  the  sihearing  and  bearing  values  on 
rivets.  The  values  computed  in  the  above  problems  may  be  found  directly  from  the  table. 
At  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  shearing  values  in  the  table  for  a  ^^-in.  rivet  are:  single  shear,  4420 
lb.;  double  shear,  8840  lb.  At  20, (XK)  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  bearing  values  are  as  follows:  bearing 
on  a  K-u^*  plAte,  7500  lb. ;  on  a  yirin,  plate,  3750  lb.;  and  on  a  ^-in.  plate,  5625  lb. 
18 
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lUostratiTe  Problem. — Using  the  table  for  rivet  values,  determine  the  number  of  ^-in.  rivets  required  to 
connect  the  plates  shown  in  Fig.  180.     The  unit  values  in  shear  and  bearing  are  10,000  and  20.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  shear  between  plates  1  and  2  is  60,000  lb.;  between  2  and  3  is  60,000  lb.;  between  3  and  4  is  40,000  lb.; 
and  between  4  and  5  is  70.000  lb. 

The  maximum  shear  occurs  between  plates  4  and  5,  and  is  70.000  lb.  From  the  table  the  allowable  shear  on 
a  ^-in.  rivet  is  4420  lb.  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  for  shear  is 

70,000 


.4420 


=  16  rivets 


The  bearing  value  of  a  ^-in.  rivet  on  a  H-in-  plate  is  7500  lb.  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  for  plates  2  or  4  is 

110,000 


For  plate  3 
For  plate  1 
For  plate  5 


7600 
100,000 

6660 
50.000 

4600 
70,000 

5626 


16  rivets 

-  16  rivets 
«  10  rivets 

—  13  rivets 


M^COff, 


ifOflOoS^ 


c 


Fio.  180. 


From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  if  16  rivets  are  used,  all  the  shearing  and  bearing  stresses  will  be  taken  care  of. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  connection  the  tendency  is  to  shear  each  rivet  at  four  different 
sections.  If  plate  1  is  placed  between  plates  2  and  3,  the  tendency  will  be  to  shear  each  rivet  at 
three  sections  and  the  maximum  shear  will  then  be  110,000  lb.  The  rivets  will  be  in  triple 
shear.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  by  properly  arranging  the  plates  the  minimum  shear  on  the  rivets 
may  be  obtained.  This  consideration  can  very  often  be  made  use  of  in  designing  connections 
in  which  a  number  of  plates  are  used. 

The  shearing  and  bearing  values  for  unit  stress  not  given  in  the  table  may  be  found 
from  the  table  as  explained  in  the  following  illustrative  problem. 

Hlostrative  Problem. — Suppose  the  allowable  unit  shearing  stress  is  7600  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  unit  bearing 

is  16.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Find  the  shearing  value  of  a  y^-io..  rivet  and  also  the  bearing  value  on  a  K  «-in.  plate. 

At  7000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  shearing  value  is  3090  lb.  and  at  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  is  3530  lb. 

3090  +  3630 
Then  at  7600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  value  is « -  3310  lb. 


2 
In  the  same  way  the  bearing  value  is  found  to  be 


4590  +  6260 


4920  lb. 


The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  another  method  as  follows:  At  7000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  shearing  value  is 

/7600\  „  ,    .  /15,000\ 

3000  lb.     Then  at  7600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  is  3090  (tqqq/  "  ^^^^      '  ^^  *^**®  bearing  value  is  4590  ( jJq^o}  -  4920 

lb. 


FiQ.  181. 


Fio.  182. 


FiQ.  183. 


126e.  Net  Sections. — As  the  strength  of  a  tension  member  depends  on  its  net 
area,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  rivets  so  that  the  area  will  not  be  reduced 
more  than  necessary-  by  the  rivet  holes.  Consider  the  splice  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  area 
of  the  plate  is  reduced  by  three  holes.  By  lengthening  the  splice  plates  (see  Fig.  182)  the  rivets 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  area  of  the  plates  will  be  reduced  by  only  two  holes.  A  better  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Fig.  183.  Here  the  area  of  the  plates  is  reduced  by  only  one  hole.  In 
this  case  the  area  of  the  splice  plates  is  reduced  by  three  holes  but  it  is  much  more  economical 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  splice  plates  which  are  short,  than  the  area  of  the  main  plates  which 
may  be  of  considerable  length.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  more  economical  splice 
may  be  designed  if  the  rivets  are  so  arranged  that  the  area  of  the  splice  plates  is  not  reduced  too 
much  (see  Fig.  198,  p.  280). 

In  computing  the  net  area  of  a  member,  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  considered  to  be  ^  in. 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  used.  For  countersunk  rivets  the  diameter  of  the  holes 
is  usually  considered  to  be  ^  in.  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  when  the  thickness  of  the 
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member  is  ^  in.  or  less.    Table  12  gives  the  areas  in  sq.  in.  to  be  deducted  for  different  sizes 
of  holes  through  different  thicknesses  of  metaJ. 

Table  12.^ — Reduction  op  Area  for  Rivet  Holes 

(Area  in  Square  Inches  «  Diameter  of  Hole  X  ThickneBS  offMetal) 


1 

Thick- 

Diameter of  hole  (inches) 

ness  of 
metal 

(inches) 

>i 

M 

Ms 

H 

*Ms 

H 

^Ms 

H 

*Ms 

1 

iHs 

IH 

Ms 

0.05  0.09  0.110.12 

0.13 

0.140.15 

0.16 

0.18  0.19 

0.20 

0.21 

K 

0.06 

0.13 

0.140.16 

0.17 

0.19 

0.20 

0.22 

0.23 

0.25 

0.27 

0.28 

Me 

0.08 

0.16 

0.18 

0.20 

0.21 

0.23 

0.25 

0.27 

0.29 

0.31 

0.33 

0.35 

H 

0.09 

0.19 

0.21 

0 .23  0  .26 

0.28 

0.30 

0.33 

0.36 

0.38 

0.40 

0.42 

Ms 

0.11 

0.22 

0.25 

0.27 

0.30 

0.33  0.36,0.38 

0.41 

0.44 

0.46 

0.49 

H 

0.13 

0.25 

0.28 

0.31 

0.34 

0.38 

0.41 

0.44 

0.47 

0.60 

0.53 

0.66 

Ms 

0.14 

0.28 

0.32 

0.35 

0.39 

0.42 

0.46 

0.49 

0.53 

0.66 

0.60 

0.63 

H 

0.16 

0.31 

0.35 

0.39,0.43 

0.47 

0.510.55 

0.59 

0.63 

0.66 

0.70 

*Ke 

0.17 

0.34 

0  .39  0  .43 

0.47 

0.52 

0.56 

0.60 

0.64 

0.69 

0.73 

0.77 

H 

0.19 

0.38 

0.42 

0.47 

0.52 

0.66 

O.&l 

0.66 

0.70 

0.76 

0.80 

0.84 

»Me 

0.20 

0.41 

0.46 

0.51 

0.66 

0.61 

0.66 

0.71 

0.76 

0.81 

0.86 

0.91 

H 

0.22 

0.44 

0.49  0.55!0.60 

0.66 

0.710.77 

0.82 

0.88 

0.93 

0.98 

»Ms 

0.23 

0.47 

0.53  0.59 

0.64 

0.70 

0.76  0.82 

0.88 

0.94 

1.00 

1.05 

1 

0.25 

0.60 

0.66 

0.63 

0.69 

0.75 

0.81 

0.88 

0.94 

1.00 

1.06 

1.13 

IHe 

0.27 

0.63 

0.60 

0.66 

0.73 

0.80 

0.86 

0.93 

1.00 

1.06 

1.13 

1.20 

IH 

0.28 

0.56 

0.63 

0.70 

0.77 

0.84 

0.91 

0.98 

1.05 

1.13 

1.20 

1.27 

iMs 

0.30 

0.59 

0.67 

0.74 

0.82 

0.89 

0.96 

1.04 

1.11 

1.19 

1.26 

1.34 

m 

0.31 

0.63 

0.70 

0.78 

0.86 

0.94 

1.02 

1.09 

1.17 

1.26 

1.33 

1.41 

IMs 

0.33 

0.66 

0.74 

0.82 

0.90 

0.98 

1.07 

1.15 

1.23 

1.31 

1.39 

1.48 

IM 

0.34 

0.69 

0.77 

0.86 

0.95' 1.03 

1.121.20 

1.29 

1.38 

1.46 

1.66 

iKs 

0.36 

0.72|0.81 

0.90  0.99;  1.08 

1.17  1.25 

1.35 

1.44 

1.63 

1.62 

IM 

0.38 

0.75 

0.84 

0 .94  1 .03 

1.13 

1.22  1.31 

1.41 

1.50 

1 .69  1 .69 

Fia.  184. 


UlustrfttiTO  Problem. — What  is  the  net  area  of  a  bar  4  in.  wide  and  H  in.  thick,  with  one  hole  for  a  ^-in. 
rivet? 

The  diameter  of  the  hole  to  be  deducted  is  M  +  ^-^  »  K  in.  From  Table  12  the  area  to  be  deducted  is  0.44 
sq.  in.     The  net  area,  therefore,  is  (4)(>^)  —  0.44  —  1.56  in. 

The  proper  design  of  a  tension  member  requires  that  the  net 
area  should  be  computed  on  diagonal  as  well  as  on  transverse  lines. 
That  is,  the  net  area  should  be  computed  not  only  on  line  aa  (se^ 
Fig.  184)  but  also  on  line  ahcd.  Some  specifications  require  that  the 
net  area  should  be  considered  on  line  cibcd  unless  it  exceeds  that  on 
aa  by  30%.  The  usual  method,  however,  is  to  make  the  net  area 
on  line  cibcd  equal  to  that  on  line  aa.     When  this  method  is  used 

it  is  desirable  to  find  the  pitch  p  (see  Fig.  184)  which  ^vill  give  equal  areas  on  sections  aa  and 

ahcd. 

Let  w  be  the  width  of  the  member;  g,  the  distance  between  gage  lines;  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  hole  to  be  de- 
ducted.    The  net  width  on  aa  will  then  hero  —  d.     On  section  abcd^  the  net  width  will  hew  —  g  -\-  y/g'^  -|-  p«  —  2d. 
Equating  these  two  widths, 

vj  —  d^w  —  g-\-  y/g*  +  p'  —  2d 
or  y/g^  -|-p«  —  ii;  —  d--tcj-f-(7-f.2d-»(^  +  d 

Squaring  y'  +  p'  "  »•  +  2gd  +  d* 

and  p"  =  2gd  +  d» 

or  p  =  V2gd  -fd* 

Table  13  gives  different  values  of  p  for  corresponding  values  of  g  for  M~  &nd  ^^-in.  rivets. 
1  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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If  the  rivets  are  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  185,  the  value  of  p  will  be  one-half  as  large  and  the  formula  will  be 

Table  13.' — Stagger  op  Rivets  to  Maintain  Net  Section 


(American  Bridge  Company  Standard) 


Twoholnouf^ 


s 


d  —  diameter  of  rivet  +  >^  in 
g  -d  ^J\fW^T^  —  2d 
p  -  y/2Qd  +  d«  P 


ff  -2d 


VoP)' 


s  +  pt  -  3d 

y/2Qd  +  d«  P  -  V2^d  -t-  d* 

g  —  sum  of  gages  minus  thickness  of  angle, 
^-in.  rivets,  can  be  taken  at  K  ii^-  less  than  for  ?4-in.  rivets. 
1-in.  rivets,  can  be  taken  at  H  in-  more  than  for  H-in.  rivets. 


Dimensions  in 

inches 

^-in.  ^-in. 

H'in. 

Ji-in. 

rivet    rivet 

rivet 

rivet 

Q 

1 

a' 

P 

P 

P 

P 

^H 

l>i 

5 

3H6 

3Ms 

IH 

IH 

2 

5M 

Sfi 

3H 

2 

2Hs 

2H 

6 

3H 

3H 

2H 

2H 

2Hs 

6H 

3J^ 

3?i 

3 

2M« 

2H 

7 

3^ 

3K 

3H 

2He 

2»H« 

7M 

3^ 

4 

4 

2»H6 

3 

8 

3>^ 

4H 

4H 

2»K6 

3K« 

8H 

4 

4H 

The  following  method  takes  into  consideration  the  stress,  on  a  diagonal  section,  caused  by  a  combination  of 
the  shear  (parallel  to  the  section)  and  the  tension  normal  to  the  section.  From  the  formulas  for  maximum  stress 
on  a  diagonal  section  as  worked  out  by  V.  H.  Cochrane-,  the  following  formula  has  been  derived  by  T.  A.  Smith:' 

2{ff*  +  p«  -  dVFT~p^) 


'-i- 


^ 


r 


Fig.  185. 


d{g  +  Vg*  +  4p'0 

in  which  g  is  the  gage  (see  Fig.  186),  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  hole  (diam.  of  rivet  +  H  in-)> 
p  is  the  pitch,  and  X  is  the  amount  of  rivet  hole  to  be  deducted  between  the  gage  lines. 
Values  of X  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  187)  were  worked  out  using  the  above  formula.  This  dia- 
gram is  for  "H-in.  rivets  and  d  was  taken  as  1  in. 

In  computing  the  net  width  of  a  tension  member  by  this  method,  the  number  of  rivets  n,  to  be  deducted,  is 
as  follows  (see  Fig.  188);  considering  ^-in.  rivets 

n  "  1+  Xi  +  Xi  +  X» 

where  Xi^  Xt,  and  Xt  are  obtained  from  the  diagram  by  using  the  corresponding  values  of  p  and  g  for  each  diagonal 
distance.  The  value  1  is  for  the  outside  halves  of  the  two  outside  rivets  and  the  values  Xi,  Xt,  and  X»  are  the 
values  to  be  deducted  from  the  gages  gi,  gt,  and  gi.     The  net  width,  then,  would  be 

w  -  (1  +  Xi  +  Xa  +  X%) 

A  larger  value  of  n  might  be  obtained  by  omitting  rivet  2  and  considering  section  1-3-4.  The  gage  for  1-3  would 
then  be  gi  +  ff*  And  the  corresponding  value  of  p  would  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  1  and  3.  In  any  case, 
the  net  area  to  be  used  will  be  for  the  section  giving  the  largest  value  of  n. 

Consider  the  values  for  pi.  pt,  p>,  gi,  g%  and  gt  as  given  on  Fig.  188.     Compute  the  net  section  assuming  the 
plate  to  be  H  in.  thick,  and  the  holes  to  be  for  H-in.  rivets. 

Considering  all  the  holes 

n  -  1  +  0.4  -h  0.93  -f  0.4  -  2.73 
Considering  1-3-4 

1  +  0.974  +  0.4  =  2.374 


f 


H 


n 


Fia. 


18G. 


Since  the  larger  value  of  n  is  obtained  by  considering  all  the  holes,  the  ndt  section  will  be 
through  all  the  holes,  and  is 

(10  -  2.73)H  -  3.64  sq.  in. 

For  two  lines  of  rivets  (see  Fig.  186),  the  value  of  p,  such  that  only  one  hole  must  be  deducted,  is  found  where 

the  gage  line  intersects  the  horisontal  line  A  A  inFig.  187.     Suppose  9  »  3  in.,  then  in  order  that  only  one  hole 

must  be  deducted,  p  would  have  to  equal  3.32  in.  or  SJKs  in- 

For  three  lines  of  rivets  (see  Fig.   189)  the  value  of  p,  such  that  only  two  holes  must  be  deducted,  is  found 

where  the  gage  line  intersects  the  linf^  BB  in  Fig.  187.     If  0  —  2  in.,  then  p  would  have  to  equal  1.82  in.  or  iMo  in. 

iTHkFor  three  lines  of  rivets  (see  Fig.  100)  the  value  of  p.  such  that  only  two  holes  must  be  deducted,  is  found  from 

the  location  of  a  vertical  line  cutting  gage  lines  gi  and  gi  at  an  equal  distance  above  and  below  the  line  BB  in  Fig. 

187.     If  91  a  2  in.  and  gt  -^  3  in.,  the^alue  of  p  from  the  diagram  is  found  to  be  2.05  in.  or  2Mo  in.     This  result 

may  be  checked  as  f<^ow8: 

For  p  -  2.05  and  9  »  8  X 

For  p  -  2.05  and  g  "  2  X  "* 


0.83 

qj7 
i.ob 


1  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
*  See  Bng.  Neva,  April  23,  1908. 
>  See  Eng.  New«,  May  6,  1915. 
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The  diftgrftm  CFig.  1ST)  mty  be  used  Cor  uir  otlier  rh  of  rivet  by  dividina  both  p  and  g  by  the  n»  of  riTet 
plus  K  in  and  by  multiplyins  the  value  of  1  by  the  lame  number. 

Suppose  the  hole*  in  Fig.  18S  are  for  «i-in.  riveta.     Find  n  (or  p  -  3.S  in.  aod  ff  -  T  In. 

The  diaaram  ehowe  that  S  -  0.044.     Then 

■-■"(i)+°i" 

136/.  Design  of  Joints. — The  joints  at  points  where  memberB  are  spliced  or  at 
poiots  where  the  stress  it 


10 


0 


le  member  is  transferred 
to  another,  should  be  very 
carefully     designed.      A 


joint    should    be    strong 

enough    to   develop   the 

g  member    joined     even 

><  thoufsh     the    computed 

fa.  atresa  in  the  member  may 

O  be  less. 


m:^xm 


Fto.  180.       Fio.  100. 

The  solutions  of  the 
following  problems  show 
how  the  different  tables 


0  1  2 


.  187— DiiEiBni  (or  values  of  I  to  be  deducted  !i 


platei  (■ 
the  area 


design  of  joints. 

i            5 
Inches 

H-ln.  riveU  ( 
25.000  in  be> 

- 

6 
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tiatlTe  Problem 

e  gpliced-     Aagu 
wable     unit     te 
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joint  with  two  c 
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ning 
naile 
000 

the  area  of  th 
net  area,  ther 
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(ore 

te  by  one  hole.     Table  12  >howa  that 
«  (8)(H)  -  0,-H  -  3.S0  iq.  in-,  and 

in.     Since  the 

of  the 

epUeo  pla 
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more  than  one  hole,  a  thioknesB  of  He  in.  for  each  plate  will  be  assumed.  This  ^ves  a  total  thickness  of  ^i  in., 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  plates  spaced.  Table  11  shows  that  the  value  of  a  ^4 -in.  rivet  in  bearing  on  a 
>^-in.  plate  is  9000  lb.  for  a  bearing  value  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     At  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  corresponding  bear- 

in.v.lue>.900o(^ 

the  rivets  are  in  double  shear.     The  number  of  rivets  required  is, 

therefore, 

55,600 


9375  lb.     The  shearing  value  is  found  directly  from  the  table  and  is  10,600  lb.  since 


9375 


6 


The  rivets  will  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  192,  which  shows  that  the 
area  of  each  splice  plate  is  reduced  by  three  holes.  Table  12  shows  that 
the  area  to  be  deducted  for  one  hole  on  a  Ms-in.  plate  is  0.27  sq.  in. 
Since  there  are  two  plates  and  three  holes  in  each  plate,  the  total  area 
to  be  deducted  is 

(3)(0.27)(2)  -  1.42  sq.  in. 

and  the  net  area  of  the  cover  plates  is 

(2)(8)(H«)  -  X.42  =  3.58  sq.  in. 

which  is  satisfactory.     The  net  area  of  the  8  X  H-i^-  plate  on  section  66  is  4  —  (2)  (0.44)  —  3.12  sq.  in.     Since 

55  000 
the  stress  transmitted  to  the  splice  plates  by  each  rivet  is  — *-^^  —  9250  lb.  (assuming  each  rivet  to  take  the  same 


46,350 


6 

amount  of  stress),  the  stress  in  the  plate  at  section  66  is  55,500  —  9250  «  46,350  lb.     The  required  area  is  ,  ^  ,wv^  — 

io,uuu 

2.9  sq.  in.,  and  the  area  is  satisfactory.     On  section  ee,  the  net  area  is  2.68  sq.  in.  and  the  required  area  is  1.73 

sq.  in. 

ninstratiTe  Problem. — Using  the  same  sise  rivets  and  the  same  unit  strei^ses,  design  a  lap  joint  for  the  above 

plates. 

In  this  joint  the  rivets  will  be  either  in  bearing  on  a  M-iQ*  plate,  or  in  single 

shear.     Ttie  bearing  \alue  is  9375  lb.  and  the  shearing  value  is  5300  lb.  so  the 

latter  value  governs  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  is 

55,500 


uuu 


o 
Fig.  193. 


5300 


10.5,  or  11  rivets 


^     Tne  rivets  should  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  193. 
66  is  3.12  sq.  in.  and  the  required  area  is 

55,500-  5300 


The  net  area  on  section 


16,000 
which  is  dose  enough. 

lUustrative  Problem. — The  rivet  pitch  and  spacing  are  shown  on  Fig. 
only  one  hole  will  have  to  be  deducted  on  section  cuil 


3.14  sq.  in. 


193.     What  should  be  the  pitch  so  that 


P 


-  HV2Qd  +  tP-  yW2{lH)i%)  -f  (Js)«  -  0.90  in. 


This  value  checks  with  Table  13  which  gives  0.91  in.    (H  of  the  interpolated  value  for  g  equals  l%.)    Table  8  shows 

that  p  could  not  be  less  than  IK  iQ-  for  a  ^4-in.  rivet. 

If  the  other  method  is  used,  will  more  than  three  holes  have  to  be  deducted  on  section  eel 

Fig.  187  shows  that  only  three  holes  would  have  to  be  deducted  if  ^^-in.  rivets  were  used  so  no  more  will  have 

to  be  deducted  for  ^-m.  rivets. 

126^.  Efficiency  of  a  Joint. — The  ratio  of  the  strength  of  a 
member  to  the  strength  of  a  joint  connecting  it  to  another  member,  is  called 
the  efficiency  of  the  joint. 
126.  Splices  in  Trusses. 

126a.  Compression  Members. — The  usual  method  of  splic- 
ing a  compression  member  is  to  mill  the  ends  of  both  members  and  to  use 
splice  plates  with  a  couple  of  rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  splice  to  hold 
the  members  in  line  (see  Fig.  194).  A  splice  of  this  kind  should  be  made  at  or  near  a  joint, 
preferably  far  enough  from  the  joint  so  that  the  splice  connections  will  not  interfere  with  the 
joint  details.  This  method  of  splicing  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  direct  stress  providing  the 
ends  of  both  members  are  milled  properly.  When  the  ends  are  not  milled,  the  splice  plates 
and  number  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to  transfer  all  the  stress  across  the  splice  as  no  re- 
liance should  be  allowed  on  the  abutting  ends.  If  only  a  part  of  a  member  is  spliced,  the 
splice  should  be  made  strong  enough  to  develop  the  part  spliced  even  though  the  ends  may  be 
milled.  To  illustrate,  suppose  only  the  web  plate  in  Fig.  196  is  to  be  spliced;  then  even 
though  the  ends  of  the  web  plate  are  milled,  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  milling. 
The  splice  plates  and  number  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to  develop  the  plate  spliced.     This 
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applies  particularly  to  splices  in  plate  girder  flanges  where  the  different  parts  of  the  flai^e  are 
epliced  at  diSerent  points. 

If  the  member  ia  subjected  to  bendii^,  the  resultant  stress  on  the  section  should  be  oom- 
puted  by  the  method  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  102.  If  there  is  tension  on  any  part  of  the  splice  due 
to  bending,  the  splice  and  number  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to  properly  transfer  the  stress 
across  the  splicet  The  method  used  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  assume  a  splice  and  then  to 
compute  the  fiber  stress.     Two  or  more  trials  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  sfJice. 

^ ^_^_^___  IWb.  Tension  Members. — In  light  roof 

"^  p*        |.g)— 0-®-(l)  I  ffl-s-^^   trussee  the  bottom  chord  splices  are  usually  located  so 
^'  '  '  the  gusset  plate  can  be  used  as  a  splice  plate  (see  Figs. 

196  and  197).    SpUcesmay  be  made  at  points  outside 
I  of  the  joint  and  no  part  of  the  gusset  plate  used  (see 
/  Fig.  lOS).    This  simplifies  the  computations,  especially 
Y,„_  ,i,.i.  when  the  members  spliced  carry  a  large  total  stress. 

When  the  splice  is  made  as  shown  in  Eig.  196,  a 
strip  of  gusset  plate  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  member  spliced  may  be  considered  as  spUce 
plate.  A  spUce  plate  should  be  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  members  spliced  (see  Pigs.  106 
and  197).  Of  course,  there  are  splices  where  a  bottom  plate  would  not  be  worth  much  (see 
Pig.  199).  Better  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
gusset  plate,  if  necessaiy,  and  out  the  plate  as 
shown  by  dotted  line. 


If  part  of  the  gusset  plate  is  used  as  splice  plate,  it  is  well  to  investigate  the  stress  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plate.     This  may  be  done  as  follows   {see  Fig.  200): 
TakiDg  momsDU  about  o  od  Hiis  on  througb  the  oenter  af  gravity  of  the  pUte 


'.  dI  inertia  of  tlie  piste  »boat  aiia  aa  thcou«b 


tha  center  of  gravity  of  the  plate. 

To  this  value  of  /  add  ths  unit  stress  due  to  direct  tension  on  the  part  of  the  gusset  plate  eooaidered  as  splioe 
plate.  This  itreaa  ia  the  total  value  of  the  cnnDection  between  member  3  and  the  gusset  plate  divided,  bj  the 
area  of  that  portion  of  the  gusset  plate  considered  as  nplice  plate. 

In  designing  splices  for  built-up  members,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  the  splice 
malerial  and  rivets  so  each  part  of  the  member  will  be  amply  spliced.  This  applies  to  both 
tension  and  compression  splices. 
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1S7.  Plat*  ^rder  Web  Splices. — Pl&te  girder  webs  may  be  spliced  in  a  number  of  different 
waye  (see  Figs.  201  to  206  incluaive).  The  kind  of  splice  to  be  used  in  any  given  case  depends 
s<»new}iat  on  the  assumptions  made  in  the  design  of  the  girder. 

The  splice  shown  in  Fig.  201  consiste  of  a  plate  on  each  side  of  the  web.  When  no  part 
of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange  area,  this  splice  is  designed  for  shear  only.  It  may  be  designed 
for  the  maximum  shear  the  web  is  capable  of  carrying,  or  for  the  maximum  shear  at  the  splice. 
More  than  enough  rivets  should  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  splice  to  carry  the  total  shear  con- 
sidered  in  the  design ;  usually  not  less  than  two  rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  splice  are  iised. 
Unless  the  splice  is  made  at  a  point  where  there  is  considerable  excess  flange  area,  a  few  extra 
rivets  should  be  used.  Even  though  no  part  ol  the  web  is  considered  as  flange  area  in  designing 
the  girder,  the  web  will  resist  some  of  the  Htresaes  caused  by  bending.  For  this  reason  the 
rivets  in  the  splice  plates  will  be  over-stressed  if  just  enough  are  used  to  provide  for  shear. 
^^^^^^^  This  splice  is  also  used  when  a  part  of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange 

II  area,  especially  when  the  splice  is  made  at  a  point  where  there  is  an 

I    !    I       excess  of  flange  area.    If  the  Splice  is  made  at  a  point  where  the  shear 
I  is  small,  the  design  is  usually  made  for  the  maximum  moment  the  web 

I  is  capable  of  carrying.    At  other  points  the  shear  should  be  oousidered 

I  in  the  design  and  the  corresponding  moment  used. 

— I       I \         The  splices  shown  in  Figs.  202  and  203  are  used  when  a  part  of  the 
<•         i         ii  web  is  conudered  as  flange  area.     The  splice  in  each  case  consists  of  six 
FiQ.  301.  plates,  four  plates  marked  A  and  two  plates  marked  B,     In  fig.  202, 


EI 


B 

A 


pio.  aw. 


Via.  203. 


aj 


Fill.  SOS. 


plates  A  are  usually  designed  for  moment  and  plates  B  for  shear.  In  Pig.  203,  plates  B  are 
designed  for  shear  and  moment  and  plates  A  (or  moment.  In  this  design  the  splice  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  web  at  all  jwints.' 

The  splices  shown  in  Figs.  204  and  205  are  sometimes  used  by  designers  who  claim  that  the 
other  splices  do  not  provide  for  horizontal  shear  in  the  web  at  the  edge  of  the  flange  angles. 

When  a  splice  is  made  near  the  end  of  a  cover  plate,  the  cover  plate  may  be  extended  and 
used  in  place  of  plates  A  in  Hgs.  202  and  203  (see  Pig.  206).     When  this 
is  done,  plate  B  in  Fig.  202  should  be  the  full  depth  between  flange  angles.  ^^ 
In  Fig.  203  the  splice  will  not  be  equivalent  to  the  web  at  all  points  when  ) 
the  cover  plate  is  used  in  place  of  plate  A.  I 

The  following  problems  aie  worked  out  to  show  the  computations  J 
in  designing  the  kind  of  splices  shown  in  Figs.  201  and  202.  These  splices  Ci 
will  be  stronger  than  necessary  because  they  are  designed  to  develop  the 
web  in  bending  and  in  addition  to  carry  shear.  In  actual  design  the 
moment  caused  by  the  loading  which  gives  the  shear~should  be  used  or 
moment  at  the  section  and  the  corresponding  shear.  To  illustrate,  consider  a  girder  carrying  a 
fixed  uniform  load.  If  the  spUce  is  made  at  the  center  (which  is  not  usually  done)  where  the 
shear  is  Kto,  the  splice  should  be  designed  for  moment  only.  The  usual  method  is  to  make  the 
splice  as  strong  in  resisting  bending  stresses  as  the  web  would  be  If  it  were  not  spliced.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  splice  is  made  at  say  the  quarter  point,  both  shear  and  moment  should  be 
considered  in  designing  the  splice.  The  values  used  should  be  those  computed  at  the  point 
where  the  splice  is  made.     In  this  case,  neither  the  shear  nor  moment  will  be  a  maximum ; 

*  8n  Td.  3  of  Hodarn  Framed  Sttuctun*  b?  Joboaon,  Bryan  *nd  Turauure  for  a  Irutmant  of  Ibis  >plj<«. 
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the  shear  will  be  i4  ot  the  manmum  od  the  i;irder  and  the  moment  K-     T^^  design,  however, 
brings  out  all  the  necessary  computations  in  the  design  of  web  splices. 


Shear  on  web  (gross  sre») , , 10.000  lb.  per  «q,  in. 

Tonsian  eitremB  fiber 18.000  lo.  per  »q.  in. 

Bli«r  at  point  ol  Bplice 100,000  lb. 

Tbe  splice  platee  are  naumed  lo  be  5BH  in.  deep  (iee  Fig.  207).  The  urea  of  the  web  couidered  u  part  of  the 
flsDKe  men  it  H  ot  the  srose  web  area.  One^ighth  of  web  area  is  H  X  B8  X  M  -  3.19  *q.  in.  and  it  auumed  to 
not  at  the  center  of  (ravity  at  the  flange  area  which  is  67.08  in.  (nee  Fig.  207]  between  cenUr  of  granty  of  top  and 

The  Bplioe  will  be  deeigood  osBuming  that  3^  of  the  web  area  carrioe  its  full  moment. 
,  (3.  ia>  (87.08)  ( 16.000  )^~|)  -  3.270,000  in  .-lb. 

The  streie  oo  the  eitreme  fiber  ii  euumed  to  be  18.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (Some  deeianere  oompate  the  etreei 
on  tbe  sirder  Oan^e  and  use  the  computed  etreee  In  desianinc  the  ipliee.)  ^e  strese  at  the  cent«  of  travity  of 
the  flange  would  then  be 

"•■«"'(?J:if) -"■■""••""■'"■ 

Web  splioea  of  this  kind  tmy  be  designed  to  take  the  same  moment  aa  the  groes  web  plate  doee.     The  moment 
would  then  be 


(12.810KM)(aS)(«81  _3.joo.OOOm.-lb. 
no  holes  io  the  web.     If  holes  4  in.  apart  are  ellowvd 


11*:5 '  0)(W)J6S)(68) 


3.300,000  in.-lb. 


Either  one  of  tbeee  methods  of  computing  M  would  give  a  stronger  spliiw  than  the  one  desianed. 

Rivet  epacin«  in  the  splice  plate  will  bo  aseumed  to  be  4Ki  in.  center  to  center.  The  etreea  on  the  riieta  will 
b«  found  by  the  method  given  under  eccentric  conneciione  (see  Art.  ISO).  The  distancefrom  the  neutral  aris 
only  win  be  considered  and  the  street  on  Che  eitreme  rivet  found  for  one  row  ol  rivets  from  which  the  number  of 
rowi  required  eoa  be  determined.  When  the  distance  back  to  back  of  flange  angles  is  smsll,  the  boriiontal  distance 
between  rivets  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  croup  should  be  eonsidered,  because  in  such  cases  a  considerable 
diSerence  will  be  found  in  the  value  of  Sr>. 

From  Table  IS 

I  4J<,)'  -       IS. 70 

(  SJS  )•  -      78  77 

(13H,)'  -    177.22 

(ITH  )'  -    315.08 

<22H4l'  -    ^92  28 

(20M  )'  -    70S. 00 

178t.B3 
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The  tot^  ounher  o!  tivata  on  ueb  ride  at  th*  (pUee  will  be  (4)(13)  -  62  ri- 


u  on  Buoh  rivst  doe  ti 


lOO.OC 


-  1020  lb 


Tti«  mulUnt  itren  dd  the  extreme  rivet  ia 

VCOOSO)"  +  CIS20)'  -  9380  lb. 
Tubla  II  ehowi  the  iheuins  vklue  of  s  H-io.  rivet  to  be  T320  lb.  in  einsle  ebeu,  lUid  14.Md1b.  in  double  ebev. 
The  bearing  value  on  the  >t-iiL  oeb  is  7880  lb. 
The  beirini  value  soverin  kod  the  value  at  the  extreme  rival  ie 
(7880)  (S3. 251 


70.13 


Olb. 


lliia  value  ii  leee  than  tbe  at 


,n  the  ei 


[  3  H.I'  - 

4.26 

(  BH.)'  - 

38.20 

(10  M,)'  - 

106.36 

0*  K.I'  - 

(18  »(.)■  - 

344.66 

(ia'K.l'  - 

614.73 

(36lM,)t  - 

718.81 

lothei 


3871.00 

8.870.000 
3S71      " 

(S4S)(2elMa)  -  32,SS0lb. 
imam  etiMe  due  to  mame 
23,800 


■  will  be  I 


>d  a>  ghdwn  in  Fia.  2 


will  be 

sees  lb. 


«Dtal  diataooM  between  the  center  of  cravity  of  I 
e  &430  lb.     Tbe  total  number  of  rivet,  an  each  sid 


If  the  horiioata] 


Va7»0)'  +  (5095)'  -  6930  lb. 
9  eonsidered  aa  noted  above,  thi.  value  will  be  I 

(78801(63.6261  _ 


which  i.  aatiaf  actor: 

The  momeat  of 

or  creater  than  the  i 


70.13 
lout  thee 


ahould  be  e<jual  to 


Fia.  300. 

Thia  ia  a  very  little  onr  Ht  in.,  ao  ^ 
niottriUve  Problem.— Ueinc  tbe 

deai^ed. 

Tbe  web  area  (3.10  aq.  in.)  con.i< 

Plata*  B  (tee  Fig.  300}  are  ueumed  u 

of  plate  B  should  be 


V-^  _  0.331  ir 


<'-'«'(47:5r)-«-3''" 
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in  which  I\  and  It  represent  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  plate  B  and  the  web  area  (oonsidered  as  flange  area) 
about  horisontal  axes  through  their  respective  centers  of  gravity.     These  values  are  considered  equal*  hence 

aixi*  ■■  aigct* 

or 

aixt* 
ai  —  — r- 

XI* 

ai  represents  the  area  of  plate  B  and  at  the  area  of  the  web  considered  as  flange  area.  x\  and  xt  are  the  distances 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  area  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  girder.  In  solving  for  the  area  of  plate  B  above, 
the  values  of  xi  and  xt  used  are  the  distances  center  to  center  of  each  set  of  areas.  The  result  is  the  same  as  would 
be  obtained  by  using  the  distances  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  center  of  each  area  because  both  numerator  and 
denominator  are  just  two  times  as  great. 

Two  plates,  9  X  H  in.,  will  be  used.     This  gives  a  net  area  of7XHX2a7  8q.  in.,  which  is  satisfactory. 

Assuming  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  extreme  fiber,  the  allowable  stress  at  the  center  of  plate  B  is 

(16,000)(47.5)  ^  ,r,fiM\}h  «....«  in 
70~i3 10,830  lb.  per  aq.  m. 

and  the  rivet  value  at  the  same  jioint  is 

(7880) (47.5)       „„  ,, 

The  number  of  rivets  required  on  each  side  of  the  splice  is 

(6.36)(10,830)       ,„-         ,-    .     . 

~T^ ■•  12.9,  or  13  rivets 

oooU 

The  number  of  rivets  required  in  plate  A  on  each  side  of  the  splice  Is 

100,000       ,„,        ,o    .     . 
yg^     -  12.7,  or  13  nvets. 

Plate  A  will  be  made  f{«  in<  thick,  which  will  give  ample  area  for  shear. 
The  plates  are  38K  ui-  deep,  and  the  shearing  value  is 

(38.25)  (^)  (10.000)  -  239.0001b. 

Use  two  rows  of  rivets  spaced  4^  in.  center  to  center  on  each  side  of  the  splice. 

Rivets  are  sometimes  spaced  closer  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  splice  plates  designed  for  bending  stresses. 
The  spacing  should  be  uniform  because  both  the  stress  on  the  plates  and  rivets  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  from 
the  flanges  towards  the  neutral  axis.  It  will  be  found  that  the  rivet  pitch  will  be  the  same  whether  computed  for 
points  near  the  flange  or  neutral  axis. 

In  designing  web  splices,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  rivet  spacing  such  that  the  area  of  the  web  is  not 
reduced  more  than  assumed  in  the  design  of  the  i^rder.  If  H  of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange  area,  then  the 
spacing  of  rivets  in  a  vertical  row  should  not  be  less  than  4  in.  o.  to  c.  for  ^-in.  rivets. 

128.  Plate  Girder  Flange  Splices. — When  it  is  necessary  to  splice  the  flange  of  a  plate 
girder,  the  splice  should  be  arranged  so  that  not  more  than  one  part  of  the  flange  is  spliced  at 

any  point.  Also,  no  part  of  the  flange  should  be  spliced 
at  a  point  where  the  web  is  spliced.  The  different  parts 
of  the  flange  should  be  spliced  at  points  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  flange  area.  All  flange  splices  should  be 
designed  to  fully  develop  the  member  spliced,  and 
enough  rivets  should  be  used  to  transfer  all  stress  across 
Fig.  210.  ^^^  splice.     No  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  com- 

pression    flange    for     abutting     ends.     Specifications 
usually  require  the  splice  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  member  spliced. 

128a.  Splicing  Flange  Angles. — The  usual  method  of  splicing  flange  angles  is  to 
splice  one  angle  at  some  point  between  the  center  and  left  support  and  the  other  angle  at  a 
corresponding  point  at  the  right  of  the  center.  A  splice  angle  should  be  used  (see  Fig.  210) 
and  if  possible,  the  net  area  should  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  fiange  angle. 
Enough  rivets  should  be  used  to  develop  the  splice  angle,  and  the  spacing  should  be  close  in 
order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  splice  angles  and  to  transfer  the  stress  in  a  short  distance. 
When  the  flange  angle  legs  are  equal,  the  splice  angle  legs  should  be  equal,  and  each  leg  assumed 
to  take  one-half  of  the  stress.  The  same  number  of  rivets  should  then  be  used  in  each  leg. 
If  the  legs  are  unequal,  the  number  of  rivets  in  each  leg  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
each  leg. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  through  the  splice  angles  on  each  side  of  the  splice  can  be 
determined  as  follows: 
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Fig.  211. 


in  which  /  is  the  allowable  fiber  stress,  A«  the  net  area  of  the  splice  member,  and  r  the  rivet 
value  (single  shear  in  this  case).  The  rivets  required  for  shear  in  the  flange  can  also  be  used 
as  spliced  rivets.  When  the  net  area  of  the  splice  angle  is  less  than  the  net  areai  of  the  flange 
angle,  a  splice  plate  should  be  used  on  the  vertical  leg  of  the  other  flange  angle  (see  Fig.  211). 

The  stress  may  be  considered  as  distributed  between  the  splice  angle  and  the 
splice  plate  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  each.  If  the  splice  is  made  near  the  end 
of  a  cover  plate,  the  cover  plate  may  be  extended  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  splice. 
When  the  splice  member  is  in  contact  with  the  member  spliced  (as  the  splice 
angle  a  in  Figs.  210  and  211)  no  increase  in  the  computed  number  of  rivets  is 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  computed  number  on  each  side  of  the  joint 
for  the  splice  plate  b  should  be  increased  by  one-third  for  each  intervening  plate. 

1286.  Splicing  Cover  Plates. — A  cover  plate  may  be  spliced  by  using  a  splice 
plate  of  the  same  net  area  and  long  enough  to  provide  for  the  required  number  of  rivets  in  single 
shear  (see  Fig.  212). 

When  a  cover  plate  is  spliced  near  the  end  of  another  cover  plate  (see  Fig.  213),  the  cover 

plate  may  be  extended  as  shown  by  dotted  lines.  If  the  extended 
cover  plate  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate  spliced,  the  splice  will 
be  satisfactory  if  enough  rivets  are  used.  The  formula  given  for 
rivets  through  the  splice  angle  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  rivets  required.  When  the  splice  plate  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  plate  spliced,  then  the  required  number  of  rivets  on  each 
side  of  the  splice  should  be  increased  by  one-third  for  each  in- 
tervening plate.  ^ 

129.  Connection  Angles. — Beam  and  girder  connections  are 
usually  made  by  means  of  angles  (see  Figs.  214  and  215).     The 
method  of  computing  the  strength  of  the  connections  shown  in  Figs.  214  and  215  is  the  same 
except  that  the  number  of  rivets  in  215  will  be  increased  according  to  Art.  124g, 
C!onsider  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  216;  the  strength  will  depend  on 

1.  Four  shop  rivets  bearing  on  web  of  beam 
A. 

2.  Four  shop  rivets  in  double  shear. 

3.  Eight  field  rivets  in  single  shear. 

4.  Eight  field  rivets  bearing  on  the  web  of 
beam  B  or  on  the  Ke-in.  angles. 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  213. 

DltsttratiTe  Problem. — Aasame  beam  il  to  be  a  15-in.  42-lb.  I,  and  beam  B  a  24-in.  80-Ib.  I. 
atrength  of  the  connection  if  yi-in.  rivets  with  the  following  values  are  used? 


What  is  the 


Shear 
Bearing 


■hop 10.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

fieW 7,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

8l»op 20.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

field 14.0001b.  persq.  in. 


I 


III  3 


Fio.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


Fig.  216. 


The  web  thickness  of  the  15-in.  I  is  He  in.  and  of  the  24-in.  I  is  >$  in.  (see  Table  5).    From  Table  11  the  fol- 
lowing values  are  obtained: 

*  For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  flange  splices,  see  vol.  3  of  Modern  Framed  Structures  by  Johnson,  Bryan, 
an4..7umeaure. 
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B««rm«  on  K»-ili-  ['^ 
BaarmcoDwlbof  ^... 
Double  thmr  thrauih  ^ 
Beuini  on  Ki-in.  ongle 

Sincle  ibssr 

Tb«  strenitb  of  the  coooection 


*420  Ifa 

3090  lb. 

6560  lb. 

K  eSM  -  28,210  lb. 
X  44ZO  -  35,360  lb. 

K  4S90  -  36,720  lb. 
X  3000  -  24,720  lb 


Coonections  of  thia  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  classoe-— viz.,  atandftrd  and  special. 

129a.  Standard  Connectioiia. — The  end  connections  for  beams  may  be  made 
the  same  for  different  sizea  of  beams  under  certain  limiting  conditions  of  loadii^  and  span  lenf^h. 
Many  fltructural  shops  have  their  own  etaadarda  for  these  connections.  Table  14  gives  the 
standard  beam  connections  and  limiting  values.  Standard  connections  should  be  used  when 
possible. 

Table  14.' — Beau  Connections 

27"  24" 


2^»I3"  X4"  X  'r'XC-a"  2^s6"  X4"  X  ii"  Xff-i" 

Weight  7  lb.  Weight  j  lb 

I  and  boUs  H  in.  diimBter. 
i>  given  ars  for  H-'m-  shop  livetB  aod   uiils  coDuectioDi:  about  20%   ahoiild  ba  addw]  tor  &dd 

n  Pocket  CompanioD.  20th  edition.  Caioegie  Steel  Co.,  PUtBbur(h,  Fa. 
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Limiting  Values  of  Beam  Connections 


I-beams 

Value  of  web 
connection 

Values  of  outstanding  legs  of  connection  angles 

Field  rivets 

i 
1 

Field  bolts 

( Inches 
depth) 

Weight 

Shop  rivets  in 

fi-in.  rivets  or 

Minimum 

t, 

^4-in.   rough 

Minimum 

t. 

(pounds 

enclosed  bear- 

turned bolts, 

allowable  span 

(in- 

bolts,  single 

allowable  span 

(in- 

per foot) 

ing,  (pounds) 

single  shear, 

in  feet,  uniform 

ches) 

shear,  (pounds) 

in  feet,  uniform 

ches) 

1 

(pounds) 

load 

load 

27 

90 

82.530 

61,900 

18.9 

H 

49,500 

23.6 

H 

24 

/  80 

67,600 

53,000 

17.5 

H 

42,400 

21.9 

H 

174 

64.260 

53,000 

16.4 

H 

42,400 

20.4 

H 

21 

60H 

48.150 

44.200 

14.2 

H 

35,300 

17.8 

H 

20 

05 

45.000 

35.300 

17.6. 

H 

28.300 

22.1 

H 

18 

r  55 

I  48 

41.400 

35,300 

13.3 

H 

28,300 

16.7 

H 

34.200 

35,300 

12.8 

Hs 

28.300 

15.4 

H 

15 

r42 

137H 

36.900 

35,300 

•       8.9 

H 

28,300 

11.1 

H 

29.880 

35.300 

9.7 

H 

28.300 

10.2 

Ht 

12 

/31H 
I  28 

23,600 

26,500 

8.1 

Hs 

21.200 

9.0 

« 

19.170 

26,500 

9.2 

Hs 

21,200 

9.2 

H 

10 

/  25 
122K 

27,900 

17,700 

7.4 

H 

14,100 

9.2 

H 

22.680 

17,700 

6.8 

H 

14,100    • 

8.6 

H 

0 

21 

26.100 

17,700 

5.7 

H 

14.100 

7.1 

H 

8 

117H 

24,300 

17,700 

4.3 

H 

14,100 

5.4 

H 

19,800 

17,700 

4.4 

H 

14,100 

5.5 

H 

7 

15 

11.300 

8,800 

6.2 

H 

7,100 

7.8 

H 

6 

12H 

10,400 

8,800 

4.4 

H 

7,100 

5.5 

H 

5 

9H 

0,500 

8,800 

2.9 

H 

7,100 

3.6 

H 

4 

7H 

8,600 

8,800 

2.2 

He 

7.100 

2.7 

H 

3 

6M 

7,700 

8,800 

1.3 

H 

7.100 

1.4 

H 

Allowable  Unit  Stress  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch 


Single  shear 


Rivets Shop  12,000 

Rivets  and  Turned  bolU.. .  .Field  10,000 
Rough  bolts Field    8,000 


Bearing 


Rivets — enclosed Shop  30.00G 

Rivets — one  side Shop  24,000 

Rivets  and  turned  bolts. .  .  .Field  20,000 
Rough  bolts Field  16,000 


ta^Web  thickness,  in  bearing,  to  develop  max.  allowable  reactions,  when  beams  frame  opposite. 

Connections  are  figured  for  bearing  and  shear  (no  moment  considered). 

The  above  values  agree  with  tests  made  on  beams  under  ordinary  conditions  of  use. 

Where  web  is  enclosed  between  connection  angles  (enclosed  bearing),  values  are  greater  because  of  the  in- 
creased efficiency  due  to  friction  and  grip. 

Special  connections  shall  be  used  when  any  of  the  limiting  conditions  given  above  are  exceeded— euch  as  end 
reaction  from  loaded  beam  being  greater  than  value  of  connection;  shorter  span  with  beam  fully  loaded;  or  a  less 
thickness  of  web  when  maximum  allowable  reactions  are  used. 

129&.  Special  Connections. — When  standard  connections  cannot  be  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  design  special  connections  for  each  particular  case.  The  following  conditions 
may  require  special  connections:  (1)  short  spans  heavily  loaded;  (2)  spans  with  load  near  one 
end,  (3)  when  two  beams  connect  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  web  and  use  the  same  rivets, 
and  (4)  when  two  beams  connect  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  web  and  only  a  part  of  the  rivets 
are  used  in  each  connection. 

For  conditions  1  and  2,  the  reactions  should  be  computed  and  enough  rivets  used  to  safely 
transfer  the  load  from  one  member  to  the  other. 

For  condition  3,  standard  connections  may  be  satisfactory  providing  the  thickness  t 
(see  Fig.  217)  is  such  that  ample  bearing  on  the  rivets  is  developed.  Otherwise  the  web 
plate  may  be  reinforced  (see  Fig.  218)  or  special  connections  used.  Special  connections  will 
undoubtedly  be  necessary  if  the  loads  on  the  beams  are  applied  near  the  ends  to  which  the 
connections  are  made.  In  any  case,  the  end  reactions  should  be  computed  and  the  rivets 
proportioned  accordingly. 

For  condition  4,  the  beams  may  not  be  at  the  same  elevation  (see  Fig.  219)  or  may  not  be 
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on  the  same  line  (see  Fig.  220).  Standard  connections  may  be  used  in  these  cases  if  ample 
bearing  is  provided  for  the  rivets  and  the  spacing  of  the  holes  can  be  made  standard. 

When  two  beams  are  near  each  other  (see  Fig.  221),  it  is  not  possible  to  use  more  than  one 
connection  angle  on  each  beam.    Special  connections  should  be  designed  for  such  cases. 

When  beams  do  not  frame  into  each  other  a^  right  angles,  special  connections  may  be 
necessary  (see  Fig.  222).  When  Hs  ^  in.  or  less  and  &  is  3  in.  or  less,  standard  connections 
may  be  used  providing  the  angles  are  bent  to  the  proper  bevel.  When  b  is  greater  than  3  in., 
bent  plates  should  be  used  in  place  of  angles.  For  bevels  in  which  h  is  greater  than  3  in.,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  rivet  holes  are  not  located  where  it  is  impossible  to  drive  the  rivets. 


¥5EB 


r—- 


Fia.  217. 


Fia.  218. 


Fio.  219. 


Fia.  220. 


I 


F^^ 


1 


tf 


Fxa.  221. 


Fig.  222. 


Fig.  223. 


Fxo.  224. 


See  Sect.  3,  Art.  72a  for  illustrations  of  beam  connections.     See  also  Sect.  3,  Art.  726  for  beam 
connections  to  columns. 

Connections  between  members  carrying  direct  stress  usually  take  the  form  of  a  lap  joint. 
Consider  the  connection  shown  in  Figs.  223  and  224.  In  Fig.  223  the  connection  of  the  angle 
to  the  plate  is  an  ordinary  lap  joint  and  the  rivets  are  in  single  shear  or  bearing.  In  Fig.  224 
the  connection  can  be  considered  as  a  double  lap  joint  and  the  rivets  are  in  double  shear  or 
bearing. 

129c.  Lug  or  Clip  Angles  in  Connections. — Specifications  usually  require  that 
an  angle  be  connected  by  both  legs  (see  Fig.  225).     The  allowable  value  of  an  angle  connected 

by  one  leg  varies  somewhat.  Some  specifications  allow 
only  the  value  of  the  leg  connected.  Others  allow  from 
76  to  80%  of  the  net  area  of  the  angle.  When  an  angle 
is  connected  by  both  legs,  90%  of  the  net  area  is  usually 
allowed.  Tests  show  that  an  angle  is  stronger  when  con- 
nected by  bpth  legs. 

When  a  lug  angle  is  used  to  connect  an  angle 
carrying  tensile  stress,  the  distance  X   (see  Fig.  225) 
should  be  such  that  the  area  of  the  angle  will  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  one  hole. 
Fig.  225.  The  net  area  of  the  gusset  plate  on  line  aa  (see  Fig. 

225)  should  be  such  that  the  net  area  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  member  connected.  If  the  connection  is  eccentric,  both  bend- 
ing and  direct  stress  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  area  of  the  plate  at  section  aa 
(see  bottom  chord  splice). 

The  computations  for  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  225  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
problem. 

niustrative  Problem. — Determine  the  strength  of  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  226.     The  allowable  tensile 
stress  on  the  angle  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Assume  H'^^-  rivets  with  the  following  values: 

Shear,  10.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Bearing,  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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Fig.  226. 


The  luc  angle  is  aBsumed  to  transmit  one-half  of  the  total  Btress  to  the  plate.  Abo  the  stress  is  assumed  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  rivets. 

Table  11  shows  that  a  f^-in.  rivet  is  good  for  4420  lb.  in  single  shear,  and  5625  lb.  in  bearing  on  a  H-in.  plate. 
The  rivets  are  therefore  good  for  (4420)  (8)  -  35,360  lb. 

The  3H  X  3H  X  }i  e^in*  angle  has  a  gross  area  of  2.87  sq.  in. 

Table  12  shows  that  the  area  to  be  deducted  for  a  ^-in.  rivet  (^-in.  hole)  through  Ks-ui.  metal  is  0.38  sq.  in. 
The  net  area  of  the  angle  therefore  is  2.87  —  0.38  —  2.40  sq.  in.     At  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  angle  is  good  for 

(16,000)  (2.40)  -  30,8401b. 

But  Art.  129c  allows  only  90  %  of  the  net  area  of  the  angle  for  a  connection  of  this  kind.     This  value  is 

(0.9)  (39,840)  -  35.8601b. 

Since  this  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  rivets,  the  strength  of  the 
connection  is  35,360  lb. 

For  a  properly  designed  joint  the  strength  should  not  depend  on 
the  rivets.  The  joint  should  be  strong  enough  so  that  if  a  failure 
occurs  it  will  be  in  the  member  rather  than  in  the  joint. 

The  nximber  of  rivets  connecting  the  lug  ani^e  to  the  main  angle 
should  be  the  same  as  used  in  connecting  the  lug  angle  to  the  plate 
because,  in  this  case,  the  rivets  in  both  connections  are  in  single  shear. 
If  the  thickness  of  the  plate  were  such  that  the  rivets  connecting  the 
lug  angle  to  the  plate  were  governed  by  the  bearing  value,  then  in  one 
case  bearing  would  govern  and  in  the  other  the  single  shear  value. 
Conditions  might  be  reversed,  however,  and  the  rivets  connecting 
the  lug  angle  to  the  main  angle  might  be  governed  by  their  strength 
in  bearing. 

In  order  that  the  area  of  the  angle  will  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  one  rivet  hole  at  a  point  of  mairimum 
stress,  the  first  rivet  connecting  the  main  angle  to  the  plate  must  be  spaced  far  enough  from  the  first  rivet  connect- 
ing the  lug  angle  to  the  main  ani^e  so  that  tne  area  through  these  holes  wiU  not  be  less  than  the  net  area  considering 
one  hole  out.     Table  13  shows  that  this  distance  should  be  2H  in>  (gage  2  in.  on  a  3>^-in.  angle,  see  Table  5). 

Diagram  16  miiy  also  be  used  as  follows:  The  value  of  X  should  be  sero  and  the  value  of  ^  is  3  Ms  i^.  If  the 
rivets  used  were  ^  in.  in  diameter,  the  value  of  p  could  be  taken  from  the  diagram  at  the  point  where  g  ■•  B9i  s 
in.  cuts  the  A'A  line.  As  the  rivets  are  H  in.,  the  value  of  the  gage  g  should  be  multiplied  by  (H  +  M)>  The 
value  of  p  will  then  be  found  where  the  new  value  of  g  outs  line  A-A,  or 

(3  M«)(«  +  H)  -  8.12  in. 

Where  this  value  of  g  cuts  line  A — A,  a  value  of  p  equal  to  3.38  is  found. 

The  value  of  ^  in  Fig.  225  then  should  be  3^  in.  if  this  method  of  computing  net  areas 
is  used, 
n  vl3  ^  ^         /  The  computations  for  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  226  are  similar  to  those  just  given 

•  ^       /       except  that  the  rivets  connecting  both  the  lug  angle  and  the  main  angle  are  in  bearing  or 
double  shear. 

180.  Eccentric  Connections. — When  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  P  does 
not  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  (see  Fig.  227),  the 
joint  should  be  designed  to  resist  both  the  load  P  and  the  moment  Pe.  The 
moment  Pe  tends  to  revolve  the  plate  about  a  center  c'.  The  stress  on  any  rivet,  caused  by  the 
moment  P6,  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  "c**  of  the  group 
of  rivets.  The  sum  of  the  moments  about  **c"  of  the  stresses  on  each  rivet  should  equal  Pe, 
Assume  that  a  rivet  at  a  unit  distance  from  c  takes  stress  8,  then  at  any  distance  r,  the 
stress  taken  by  a  rivet  will  be  rs;  and  for  a  distance  fa,  it  will  be  rts.  Since  the  center  of  gravity 
(in  this  case)  of  the  group  of  rivets  is  at  the  center  of  the  rivet  at  c,  this  rivet  will  not  be  stressed 
by  the  moment  Pe.  The  sum  of  the  moments  about  c  of  the  stresses  taken  by  the  rivets,  is 
2[(ri8  X  ri)  +  (rjs  X  rj)].  The  quantity  inside  the  brackets  is  multiplied  by 
2  in  order  to  include  the  rivets  below  c.     Then 

2(ri««  +  u*8)  =  Pe 

Pe 
or 


f       -^  t 


Fi&  227. 


rf 


8 


Ah 


2(rx«  +  r,«) 
If  two  more  rivets  are  added,  as  shown  in  Fig.  228,  the  value  of 

8  would  be 

Pe 


Fig.  229. 
10 


Consider  Fig.  229 


s  = 


8 


2(ri»  +  r,*  +  r.«) 

Pe 

'  2(r»  +  r*  +  g*> 


FiQ.  228. 
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Expreeeing  theae  equations  in  words:  To  find  the  stress  «,  caused  by  a  moment  Pe  on  &  rivet 
at  a  unit  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets,  divide  the  moment  Peby 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distance  of  each  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group. 

CoDsideriaa  the  vlaet  ahown  on  Fit.  330 

.       (4)(20, 


Fia.  230. 

Id  computing  the  Htresses  on  rivets  in  connections  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
square  of  the  distance  oC  each  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets.  Table 
15  gives  the  square  of  numbers  varying  by  >{s  from  1  to  42  in.  and  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  Ending  these  values.  This  table  may  also  be  used  in  designing  web  spUcea  for  plate 
girders  (see  Art.  127). 

putsd,     Sinoe  the  rivcU  are  Bymnietricslty  arraDged  about  no  and  bb.  it  ia  neceuary  to  find  tb>  square  of  tli* 
distuice  of  each  rivst  (ruia  c  Cor  auB-quarcer  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  4. 
Prom  Table  IG 

(IH)'-    a.25 

(1M>'-    i.se 


The  sum  of  the  r  iquareB  ii 


<1M)'  -  2,25 
(IH)-  - 
{4«)'  - 
C7M)>  - 


4.14 

-ri> 

(IM)' 

-    2.26 

(4N)' 

-  19. H 

21.39 

-n" 

(IW 

-    2.25 

(7H)' 

•>  M.3e 

66. M 

-r,' 

.14  +  21.39  +  S6.M)4 

-  3Z8,B8,  and 

(61(40.000)  _ 

730  lb. 

■  toUowiDi  a 

lethodca 

be  used: 

0.25) (3)  - 
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The  resultant  stress  on  a  rivet  may  be  found  as  follows  without  finding  the  components 

in  two  directions^  as  in  the  method  just  g^ven :  Draw  a  line  aa  (see  Fig.  235)  through  the  center 

p 
of  gravity  c  of  the  group  of  rivets  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  P.    The  stress  — 

on  each  rivet  is  equal  and  acts  downward  (parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  P).     The  stress  on 

any  rivet  on  line  aa  diie  to  the  moment  Pe  acts  perpendicular  to  line  aa.    Between  c  and  the 

line  of  action  of  P,  this  stress  will  be  downward ;  on  the  left  of  c,  the  action  will  be  upward.     On 

the  right  of  c  the  resultant  stress  on  a  rivet  on  line  aa  will  be  the 

sum  of  the  stress  due  to  P  and  that  due  to  Pe;  on  the  left  of  c,  the 

resultant  stress  will  be  the  difiference.     At  some  point  to  the  left  of  c, 

on  line  aa^  the  upward  stress  will  equal  the  downward  and  there  will 

be  a  point  of  zero  stress.     This  is  the  point  about  which  the  plate 

would  revolve.     This  point  may  be  determined  by   the  following 

formula 

2r« 


,    1 

\ 

' 

• 

c" 

1  < 
ft 

f] 

1  < 

7 

1/  ' 

./ 

/ 

X'  « 


ne 


Flo.  235. 


in  which  X'  is  the  distance  from  c  to  the  point,  Sr*  is  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  distance  of  each  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 

group  of  rivetS)  n  is  the  number  of  rivets  in  the  group,  and  e  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of 

gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  to  the  line  of  action  of  P. 

The  stress  «  on  a  rivet  at  a  unit  distance  from  c  is  found  as  in  the  previous  method.     Then 

the  stress  on  rivets  m  and  m'  (see  Fig.  235)  is  A;^,  and  acts  perpendicular  to  lines  k» 

Consider  the  same  connection  as  shown  in  Fig.  230.     The  distance  to  c'  (see  Fig.  236a)  is  X'  ■■  — — .      From 
the  previous  problem,  Zr*  is  100.  n  is  6,  and  e  is  4  in. 


160 


(5)(4) 


8  in. 


The  distance  k  from  c'  to  the  most  stressed  rivet  is 


V8«  +  8«  =  11.31  in. 

and  the  stress  taken  by  this  rivet  is  (since  a  is  500  lb.  from  preWous  problem)  11.31  X  500  —  5655  lb.  and  acts 
perpendicular  to  line  k.  Since  9  is  45  deg.,  R  makes  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  vertical.  These  values  che<k 
with  those  in  the  previous  problem.     Considering  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  236(b) 

«  -  8  cos  45  deg.  -  (8)  (0.707)  ->  5.66  in. 

y  B  8  sin  45  deg.  »  (8)  (0.707)  -  5.66  in. 

*  -  V6.66*  +  1.366" 

Table  15  shows  that  0.66  in.  is  about  halfway 


Then  from  Table  15 

-  32 

-  186.6 


between  ^  and  ^Me  in. 

(  6.66)« 
(13.66)" 

and  from  the  same  table 

k  —  14K  in.  or  14.76  in. 

The  top  rivet  receives  the  maximum  stress, 
which  is 

(14.75)  (500)  -  73751b. 

Tan  a  -»  .4~^  «  0.4144  -  22  deg.  30  min. 


13.66 

These  values  check  with  those  obtained  by  the  other  method. 

Consider  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  236(c).    "In  this  copnection  c'  falls  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  rivet  and 
the  rivet  at  the  top  receives  the  maximum  stress.     The  value  of  fc  is  16  in.  and  the  stress  taken  by  the  top  riwt  is 

(16)  (500)  -  80001b. 

and  acts  parallel  to  the  direction  of  P.     Since  c*  is  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  rivet,  there  will  be  no  stress  in  this 
rivet.     These  values  check  with  those  obtained  by  the  other  method. 

131.  Avoiding  Eccentric  Connections. — Eccentric  connections  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible because  they  not  only  put  additional  stress  on  the  rivets  but  also  cause  bending  in  the 
members  connected.  The  stresses  due  to  this  bending  may  in  some  cases  be  very  high.  Ec- 
centric connections,  of  course,  have  to  be  used  in  many  cases;  on  the  other  hand,  eccentric 

>  See  p.  618,  Etiq.  Rec,  Nov.  7,  1914. 
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Q  be  avoided.     The  following  figures  illustrate  ft  few 


connectiuns  are  often  used  where  they  Ci 
of  these  connectiona : 

The  conneotionH  shown  in  Kgs.  237(a)  and  237(b)  are  both  eccentric.     In  Fig.  237(e) 
the  line  of  action  of  Pi,  Pi,  and  R  meet  in  a  point  at  the  center  of  the  group  of  rivets  in  the 


bottom  chord  connection  thus  causii^  no  bending  in  the  joint.  When  there  ia 
joint  due  cither  to  eccentricity  as  in  Rgs,  237(a)  and  237(6),  or  due  to  the  top  chord  acting  as  a 
beam  plate  a  should  be  made  thicker  than  for  the  joint  in  Fig.  237(c).  Usually  a  J^-in.  plate 
ia  used  and  a  few  extra  rivets  added. 

The  connection  in  Fig.  238((i)  should  be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  238(6),  that  in  F!g.  239(a) 
as  shown  in  Fig.  239(b),  and  that  in  Fig.  240(a)  aa  shown  in  Fig.  240(6). 

I 


%-| 


%i 


132.  Requirements  for  a  Good  Joint. — (1)  The  fivet  holes  should  match;  the  rivets 
should  be  properly  heated  and  well  driven. 

(2)  The  line  of  thrust  should  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  and 
the  rivets  should  be  symmetrically  arranged  about  this  line. 

(3)  Direct  tension  on  rivet  heads  should  not  be  allowed, 

(4)  For  a  tension  member,  the  rivets  should  bo  so  arranged  that  the  area  of  the  member 
joined  is  not  reduced  more  than  necessarj-. 

(6)  Tlje  number  and  size  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to 
develop  the  member  joined. 

(6)  The  total  thickness  of  metal  should  not  exceed  four 
diameters  of  the  rivet  used. 

(7)  No  loose  fillers  should  be  used. 

(8)  Members  should   be  straiRht  and  bolts  uspd  to  draw 
them  together  before  the  rivets  are  driven.  ■ 

133.  Pin  Connections. 

133a.  Bearing,  B«nding,  and  Shearing  Stresses.—  p^^  2^  j 

In  building  construction,  pins  are  sometimes  used  to  connect 

members  meeting  at  a  joint  (see  Fig.  241).  Pins  are  aubjected  to  bearing,  bending,  and  shear- 
ing str^ases;  the  latter,  however,  may  usually  be  neglected  except  possibly  for  small  pins. 
Shear  and  bearing  values  are  computed  in  the  same  way  as  for  rivets.  Tables  16  and  17  give 
the  bearing  and  bending  moment  values  for  different  sizes  of  pii|p  for  varioua  unit  stresses. 

In  computing  the  bending  moment  on  a  pin,  the  stresses  from  the  different  members  are 
usually  considered  to  be  concentrated  at  the  center  of  the  bearing  area  of  each  member  (see 
Fig.  242). 
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niiistratiTe  Problem. — Compute  the  m&ximum  bendinis  moment  on  the  pin  shown  in  Fig.  242. 
The  bending  moment  is  uniform  between  the  centers  of  plates  a,  so  the  maximum  moment  is  at  the  center  of 
plate  a,  and  is 

(75,000)(1H)  -  112,600  in.-Ib. 

The  moment  at  the  center  of  the  pin  would  be  the  same  or 

(75,000)(2H)  -  (76,000)(1)  -  (75.000)(1H)  -  112,600  in.-lb. 
niustrttive  Problem. — Consider  the  pin  to  be  4  in.  in  diameter.     What 
.should  be  the  thickness  of  each  of  the  members  if  the  allowable  unit  bearing 
'Stress  is  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.? 

(0(20,000)  (4)  -  76,000 
76.000  16  . 

"(4)  (20,000)  "  16  ''*' 


Table  Id  shows  that  a  1-in.  plate  is  good  for  80,000  lb. 
76,000  lb.,  the  thickness  should  be 

75.000      .16 


Then  for 


■■ct-x  in. 


Fig.  242. 


80,000      *16 

When  members  connected  at  a  joint  act  in  different  direc- 
tions (see  Fig.  243),  the  stresses  should  be  resolved  into  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (usually  horizontal  and 
vertical).  In  Fig.  243  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  member  3  should  be  resolved  into  its  horizontal 
and  vertical  components.  Then  all  the  loads  acting  on  the  pin  should  be  indicated  as  shown 
in  Fig.  244,  where  a  represents  the  horizontal  forces  and  b  the  vertical  forces. 

To  find  the  moment  on  the  pin,  the  moments  due  to  horizontal  loads  should  first  be  com- 
puted at  the  different  points;  then  the  moments  due  to  the  vertical  loads.  The  moment  at 
any  point,  then,  would  be  the  resultant  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  moments  at  that  point,  or 

M  =  y/Ma^  +  Mr* 


(o) 


^  >                3     _ 

^'i  ofptn 

^ 

<      ^  ... 

—^L^ 

h^^      * 

(b) 


Fig.  243. 


Fig.  244. 


in  which  Mr  and  My  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  moments  at  the  same  point  on  the  pin. 
The  maximum  value  for  M  then  would  be  at  a  point  where  the  resultant  of  Mr  and  My  is  a 
maximum. 

The  maximum  shear  will  be  the  maximum  resultant  obtained  from  Figs.  244(o)  and  (244(6) 
y  max.  =  \/F^«+TV  ^oooibx 


i 


S322MU 


'^oooW 


The  required  bearing  area  should  be  computed  ^  "^eCPTS 
for  the  stress  in  each  member. 

When  the  members  are  placed  symmetrically     |       icjofpfn 

about  the  center  line   (see  Fig.  244)  as  they  should 
be,  only  one-half  of  the  pin  needs  to  be  considered. 

niustrative  Problem. — Compute  the  maximum  moment  on 
the  pin  in  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  245.  The  horisontal  and 
vertical  components  of  8480  lb.  are 

8480  X  sin  46  deg.  -  8480  X  coe  46  deg.  =  6000  lb. 

Fig.  246  shows  the  stresses  in  their  assumed  positions  with 
the  distance  of  each  from  the  center  line  of  the  pin. 

llor.  mom.  about  h  =  (50.000)  (»H«)  =  34,380  in.-lb.  Fia.  246. 

Hor.  mom.  about  c  -  (60,000)(1H)  -  (60,000)(H6)  =  34,380  in.-lb. 

Hor.  mom.  about  d  -  (50,000)(l?ie)  -  (60,000)(J^)  4-  (6000)(^6)  -  37.000  in.-lb. 

Hor.  mom.  about  e  -  (50,000)(6M)  -  (50,000) (4*^6)  +  (6000)(4«)  -  (6000)(3»H6)  -  37,000  in.4b. 

Vert.  mom.  about  c  —  0 

Vert.  mom.  about  d  -  (6000)  CM  e)  =  2630  in.-lb. 

Vert.  mom.  about  e'=  (6000)  (Jh)  +  (6000) (K«)  -  7880  in.-lb. 

Vert.  mom.  about  «  =  (6000) (4?^)  -f-  (6000) (3iM«)  -  (12,000) (3H)  -  7880  in.-lb. 


Horizonfa' 


Vfertical 
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Max.  mom.,  then,  is  at  e  and  is 

V  (37,000) »  +  (7880)2  -  37,800  in.-lb. 

Illustrative  Problem. — Assume  an  allowable  unit  stress  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bearing  and  a  unit  fiber  stress 
of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Determine  the  sise  of  pin  necessary  for  the  joint  in  Fig.  245.  The  width  of  members  shown 
in  Fig.  246  are  to  be  used. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  is  37,800  in.-lb.  Table  17  shows  a  pin  2^i  in.  in  diameter  to  be  satisfactory 
for  moment.     By  inspection  it  is  seen  that  the  ^i-in.  plate  governs  for  bearing.     The  required, diameter  is 

(^g )  (24,000)  (d)  -  50.000 

, 60.000 ^  o  oo  i„ 

"^       (H)(24,000)  "  ^'^^  '°- 
A  3>i-in-  piQ  should  be  used. 

Table  16  shows  that  a  3H-in.  pin  is  good  for  84,000  X  H  "  52,500  lb.  in  bearing,  which  is  satisfactory.  The 
maximum  shear  is  50,000  lb.;  and  the  required  area  for  shear  at  a  unit  stress  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is 

60.000        .  ,_ 
12:000  -^■'«*^-^'^- 

A  pin  2H  in.  in  diameter  would  therefore  be  satisfactory  for  shear  as  its  area  is  4.91  sq.  in. 

1336.  Pin  •Plates. — Usually  the  webs  of  mem- 
bers, connected  by  pins,  are  not  thick  enough  to  transfer  the 
stress  between  the  pin  and  tHe  member.    Plates  are  riveted  to 
the  web  (see  Fig.  247)  to  increase  the  bearing  area  and  enough 
Fia.  247.  rivets  are  used  to  transfer  the  stress  taken  by  the  pin  plates  to 

the  web.    The  stress  in  bearing  taken  by  the  web  and  by  the 
pin  plate  is  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  each. 

IllttstratiTe  Problem. — Consider  the  thickness  of  the  channel  web  to  be  ^i  in.  and  that  of  the  plate  M  in 
Compute  the  number  of  ^4-in.  rivets  nec^sary  to  connect  the  plate  to  the  channel.     Assume  a  3-in.  pin. 

Bearing  value  on  pin 24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Bearing  value  of  rivets. 24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Shearing  value  of  rivets ; 12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stress  taken  by  the  pin  plate  is 

(H)  (24,000)  (3)  -  27,0001b. 

The  value  of  a  H~in-  rivet  in  single  shear  is  (from  Table  11)  5300  lb.  and  the  bearing  value  is  4500  lb. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  is,  therefore 

27,000       ^    .     , 
4500    -6nvets 

The  value  of  the  pin  connection  is 

(H)  (24,000)  (3)  =  45,0001b. 

ninatrative  Problem. — Suppose  a  l-^-in.  plate  is  used  on  the  back  of  the  channel  and  the  M-i&>  plate  is  made. 
H  in-     Determine  the  number  of  rivets  required  to  develop  the  value  of  the  pin  in  bearing. 

The  total  thickness  of  metal  is 

H  +H+H  '  lin. 
and  the  bearing  value  is 

The  bearing  on  the  H-in.  plate  is 

The  bearing  on  the  ^-in.  plate  is 


(1)  (24,000)  (3)  «  72,000  lb.  (see  Table  16) 

(M)  (72.000)  =  36,000  1b. 
(K)  (72,000)  =•  18,0001b. 


One  rivet  is  good  for  4500  lb.     If  one-half  of  the  rivet  value,  or  2250  lb.,  be  allowed  in  each  plate,  the  number  of 
rivets  required  for  the  K-in.  plate  is 

18.000       -    .     , 

^250-  -  «  "^^**' 

Then,  in  the  H~in.  plate,  additional  rivets  at  a  value  of  4500  will  be  necessary,  or 

36,000  -  18.000 


4500 


4  rivets 


If  the  value  of  a  rivet  is  assumed  to  be  divided  between  the  plates  in  proportion  to  their  thicknesses,  the  values 
will  be 
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For  the  H-ia.  plate 1500  lb. 

For  the  H-in.  plate 3000  lb. 

Then  the  number  of  rivets  required  will  be  the  same  in  each  plate,  or 

18,000 


1500 

36.000 
3000 


—  12  rivets 
«■  12  rivets 


The  total  number  of  rivets  required  to  carry  the  stress  in  the  plates  is 

36,000  +  18,000 


4500 


12  rivets 


Fia.  248. 


In  designing  tension  members  the  net  area  through  the  pin  hole  and  also  at  the  back  of  the 
pin,  should  be  such  that  failure  will  not  occur  at  these  points.     Some  specifications  require  that 
the  net  area  on  line  a?a;(see  Fig.  248)  be  25%  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  pin  plate  on  aa, 
and 'that  the  net  area  on  yy  be  75%  of  the  area  on  xx.     Other  specifications 
require  that  the  net  area  on  h'ne  xx  be  25%  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the 
pin  plate  on  aa  and  that  on  yy  be  equal  to  the  net  area  on  aa.     The  net 
area  of  the  plate  on  section  aa  should  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  net 
section  of   the  member   to   which  it  is  riveted.     The  method  outlined 
under  rivets  should  be  used. 

133c.  Pin  Packing. — A  sketch  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  members  connected  by  a  pin  should  always  be  made  in  order  that  the 
different  members  will  be  placed  properly  when  the  structure  is  erected. 
Suppose  in  Fig.  246,  members  2  and  3  are  interchanged;  the  moments 
would  then  be  (see  Fig.  249). 

Hor.  mom.  about  a  =  (1  }^)  (50,000) -fCKe) (6000)  =  59,625  in. -lb. 

Hor.  mom.  about  6  =  (l^ He) (50,000)+  (13^)(6O0O)  -  (HeK^O.OOQ)  = 
63,000  in.-lb. 

Vert.  mom.  about  6  =  (6000)  (lj<)  =  6750  in.-lb. 

Mb  =  -v/(63,000)2  +(6750)*  =  63,360  in.-lb. 

which  is  almost  two  times  the  maximum  moment  found  for  the  other  arrangement  of  members. 

When  there  is  a  space  between  two  members,  fillers  should  be  used  to  keep  them  in  position. 

133(2.  Clearance. — In  designing  a  pin- 
connected  joint,  usually  He  ij^-  is  allowed  between 
eyebars;  }i  in.  between  an  eyebar  and  a  built-up 
member;  and  3^  in.  between  built-up  members. 
Rivet  heads  or  any  projection  should  be  considered 
and  the  above  clearances  allowed  in  addition  to  the 
height  of  the  projection. 

133e.  Grip. — The  length  of  a  pin  is 

computed  allowing  the  above  clearances.     Then  to  this  length  H  to  ^  in.  is  added  to  obtain 

the  grip.     Tables  18  and  19  give  the  dimensions  for  standard  pins.     Cotter  pins  are  not  used 

a  great  deal  except  in  lateral  connections  and  when  used  the  bars  should  be  arranged  so  the 

pin  will  be  in  double  shear. 

133/.  Pin  Holes. — Specifications  usually  re- 
quire that  the  diameter  of  a  pin  hole  shall  not  exceed  the 

diameter  of  the  pin  by  more  than  J^o  iii.  for  pins  up  to  5 

in.  in  diameter;  for  larger  pins,  J'32  in.  may  be  allowed. 

The  distance  center  to  center  of  pin  holes  is  usually  required  to  be  correct  to  }i  2  iJi* 

133^.  Pilot  Point  and  Driving  Nut. — To  prevent  the  threads  on  the  ends  of  the 

pin  from  being  injured  when  the  pin  is  driven,  a  pilot  point  and  driving  nut  are  used  (see  Fig. 

250).     These  are  threads  the  same  as  the  pin  nuts  and  after  driving  the  pin,  they  are  unscrewed 

and  the  nuts  put  on. 


^jgaaai 
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Fig.  249. 
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Table  18J 


'Recessed  Pin  Nuts — American  Bridge  Company  Standard 

(All  DimeosioDB  in  Inohes) 


^   DtsfancebBhmmshoufdtrs^ 


•A. 


t^O^AiOLghihimBfnufs 


Diameter  of  pin, 
d 

Pin 

Nut 

Thread 

Add 
to 

Diameter 

i 

^  o 

-1 

Pat- 
tern 

a 

h 

gnp 

t 

n 

m 

c 

« 

^>=' 

No. 

2,        2K 

IH 

1 

H 

H 

2»K6 

3H 

2H 

H 

1  Me 

1.1 

PN21 

2H.    2K 

2 

IH 

H 

1 

3  Me 

4H 

3H 

H 

l»Me 

1.7 

PN22 

3,      •3K,    3H 

2H 

IH 

H 

IH 

4  Me 

5 

3H 

H 

2  Me 

2.5 

PN23 

•3H»    4 

3 

IH 

H 

IH 

4  H 

6H 

4H 

H 

2>Me 

3.7 

PN24 

*4M.    4H, '4^ 

3H 

IH 

>^ 

IH 

5  H 

6H 

6H 

H 

3  Me 

4.G 

PN26 

5,      'SH 

4 

IH 

H 

IH 

6  H 

7H6 

fiH 

H 

3»Me 

6.2 

PN26 

5H.  '5^^,    6 

4M 

IH 

>i 

IH 

7      ' 

8H 

6H 

H 

4  Me 

7.8 

PN27 

•6>4,  •6>i 

5 

IH 

H 

IH 

7H 

8H 

7 

H 

4»Me 

9.9 

PN28 

•6K.    7 

5H 

2 

H 

IH 

8  H 

9H 

7H 

H 

5  Me 

11.8 

PN29 

•7K.  '7^ 

6H 

2 

H 

IH 

8  H 

10 

8 

H 

6  Me 

14.3 

PN30 

•7«,    8.      •8H 

6 

2H 

H 

2H 

9  H 

lOH 

8H 

H 

5»Me 

18.6 

PN31 

•8M.              9 

6 

2H 

H 

2H 

10  H 

iiH 

9H 

H 

5iMe 

23.8 

PN32 

^9H.             10 

6 

2H 

H 

2H 

11  H 

13 

lOH 

H 

6»Me 

31.1 

PN33 

Pins  marked  *  are  special. 

Table  19.  ^ — Cotter  Pins — ^American  Bridge  Company  Standard 

(All  Dimensions  in  Inches) 
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g 
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2H 
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3H 

3H 

4 
4H 

II 

:^ 

-f 
p. 

•c 

o 
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2 

2H 
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3 

3H 
3H 

4 
5 
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H 
H 
H 

H 
H 
H 

H 
H 
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IH 
IH 
2 

2H 
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2H 
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3H 
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3H 

+ 

o, 
c 
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2 

2H 

2H 
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3H 

3H 
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5 

5 
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6 
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H 
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H 
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H 

'  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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MASONRY  ARCHES 
Br  Al-FRBD  Wheelbr  Robbrt3 

Flat  arches  ore  cddudod  in  the  walla  of  ordinary  buildin^^  for  spanning  over  window  or 
door  openings,  but  in  buildingB  which  call  for  a  great  deal  of  architectural  adornment,  the 
curved  arch  is  used  as  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  appearance.  The  exact  form  of  arch  to  be 
used  in  any  given  oaae  depends  upon  the  style  of  the  building  and  the  amount  of  ^ace 
available. 

An  arch  over  an  opening  in  a  building  does  the  work  of  a  hntel  by  supporting  the  wall 
over  the  opening  and  any  supcriroposed  load.*  Thus  an  arch  answers  the  same  purpose  aa 
an  ordinary  beam,  but  the  action  is  quite  different,  inasmuch  as  a  beam  produces  vertical 
reactions  only,  while  an  arch  produces  an  outwaid  thrust  upon  its  supporte  aa  well  aa  a  ver- 
tical pressure.  In  designing  arches,  special  care  should  be  taken  that  the  supporting  abut- 
ments are  capable  of  taking  this  outward  thrust. 

In  plain  buildings  where  the  window  openings  form  no  particular  adornment  to  the 
structure,  it  is  usually  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  carry  brick  work  on  lintels  over  an  opening. 
These  lintels  uaually  consist  of  several  pieces  of  plain  angle  irons,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  set 
a  trifle  below  the  ones  supporting  the  back  couraea  of  brick  work,  to  hold  the  window  box  in 
position  and  to  act  as  a  weather  guard. 

In  the  conatruction  of  masonry  arches, 
forms  are  built  usually  of  wood,  the  top  of 
these  forma  coinciding  with  the  line  of  the 
intrados  of  the  arch.  The  forms  serve  as  a 
support  for  the  different  arch  sections  until 
the  keystone  is  placed  and  the  masonry  i 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  aet. 

1S4.  Definitions. — The  intradct  is  the  | 
inner  curve  of  the  arch  (Fig.  251).  The 
outer  curve  ia  termed  the  exiradoi.     The  ' 

soffit  is   the   concave  surface  of   the  arch.  Pio,  mi, 

VouitotTs  or  ringstoneg  are  the  pieces  com- 

poeing  the  arch.  The  highest  or  center  stone  ia  called  the  keyitone  or  fc^  block.  The  ermm 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  arch.  The  first  courses  at  each  side  are  called  fpHngers,  In  a 
segmental  arch,  the  inclined  surface  or  joint  upon  which  the  end  of  an  arch  rests  is  called 
a  steuAocfc.  The  ipringmg  line  is  the  inner  edge  of  the  skewback.  The  voussoira  between 
the  keystone  and  the  springers  are  called  collectively  the  haunch  of  the  arch,  and  the  portion 
(S  the  wall  above  the  haunches  and  below  a  horizontal  line  through  the  crown  ia  termed  the 
tpandrd.  The  sides  of  the  arch  which  are  seen  are  called  faces.  The  span  ia  the  horizontal 
distance  between  springing  lines  measured  parallel  to  tbe  facea.  The  riee  is  the  height  of 
intrados  at  crown  above  level  of  springing  lines. 

Hie  keyatone  is  sometimes  made  to  project  several  inches  above  the  extrados  line,  but 
this  portion  so  projected  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  <^  the  arch  and  ia  usually  elevated  for 
appearances  only. 

1S6.  Depth  of  Eeystone. — There  is  no  exact  method  of  determining  the  required  depth 
of  the  voussoirs  or  of  the  keystone.  The  thickness  of  an  arch  must  be  assumed  and  then  the 
arch  investigated  in  regard  to  strength. 

Here  are  several  rules  that  have  been  established  by  recognized  authorities  for  establishing 
the  depth  of  keystones,  but  these  are  admitted  to  be  only  empirical.  They  are  a  good  guide, 
however,  for  making  a  selection  for  trial. 

Trautwine's  formula  for  the  depth  of  the  keystone  for  a  first-class  cut-atone  arch,  whether 

circular  or  elliptical  is  

Depth  of  key  in  feet  =  H  ^radius  of  intrados  -(-  ?^  -j-  0.2 
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For  second-class  work,  this  depth  may  be  increased  about  3^  part;  and  for  brick  work  or  fair 
rubble,  about  H- 

136.  Forms  of  Arches. — ^Arches  are  buflt  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  most  common 
of  which  are  semicircular,  segmental,  multi-centered,  and  ellipticaL  The  name  is  determined 
by  the  curve  of  the  intrados  or  inner  curve  of  the  arch. 

The  joints  of  semicircular  and  segmental  arches  radiate  from  a  single  center.  In  arches 
having  two  or  more  centers,  the  joints  in  each  arc  radiate  from  their  respective  centers.  The 
joints  in  flat  arches  radiate  from  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle  having  the  span  line 
at  springing  as  a  base. 

Semicircular  and  semi-elliptical  arches  are  full  centered — ^that  is,  they  spring  from  hori- 
zontal beds — ^while  segmental  arches  spring  from  inclined  beds  called  skewbacks  (see  Fig.  251). 
Multi-centerd  arches  may  have  beds  either  inclined  or  horizontal.  Minor  curves  joining  the 
arch  soffit  to  pier  or  abutment  are  not  effective  and  should  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  arch 
rise.  Full  centered  arches  should  be  used  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  abutments  of  the 
arch  as  small  as  possible. 

A  relieving  arch  is  one  set  immediately  above  a  lintel,  to  carry  the  wall  above  and  to  relieve 
the  lintel  of  all  except  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  wall  between  the  lintel  and  the 
arch.  This  form  of  construction  is  generally  used  in  brick  walls.  Some  building  codes 
require  a  relieving  arch  over  the  procenium  girder  in  a  theatre. 

137.  Brick  Arches. — Arches  built  of  brick  are  most  commonly  used  over  window  openifigs. 
They  are  also  used  to  support  sidewalks  over  vaults.  In  constructing  these  vaults,  brick 
arches  are  sometimes  sprung  between  the  vertical  columns  at  the  curb  and  make  a  very  effective 
retaining  wall. 

When  fireproof  structures  were  first  used,  brick  arches,  sprung  between  the  flanges  of 
iron  beams,  were  used  to  support  the  floors.  As  this  form  of  construction  is  very  unsightly, 
it  is  not  used  in  modem  construction,  except  occasionally  in  buildings  of  an  unfinished 
nature,  such  as  in  warehouses  and  mills. 

Brick  arches  can  be  built  either  of  wedge-shaped  bricks  made  to  fit  the  radius  of  the  soffit, 
or  of  common  bricks.  The  former  method  is,  of  course,  preferable  but  much  more  expensive. 
The  common  forms  of  building  brick  will  be  found  to  fill  most  requirements,  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  in  cost.  A  brick  arch  should  never  be  less  than  4  in.  in  depth,  and  the  bricks  should 
be  laid  on  edge  supported  by  a  temporary  center  until  they  have  properly  set.  In  using  common 
size  brick  the  joints  at  the  intrados,  will,  by  necessity,  be  smaller  than  at  the  extrados  to  accommo- 
date the  curvature  of  the  arch.  Unless  the  curvature  is  very  sharp,  the  mortar  will  take  up 
the  difference  in  space  satisfactorily,  in  which  case  small  pieces  of  slate  can  be  driven  in  the  spaces 
at  the  extrados  of  each  course  of  brick. 

An  arch  4  in.  thick  will  support  a  considerable  load  over  a  span  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  and 
the  span  can  be  made  as  large  as  8  ft.  for  loads  in  proportion,  with  safety.  If  arches  are 
more  than  4  in.  thick,  the  bricks  should  be  alternated  by  laying  one  on  edge  and  the  next  on  end 
to  form  a  bond. 

For  arches  supported  on  piers  which  have  not  the  stability  to  take  the  arch  thrust,  cast-iron 

skewbacks  should  be  provided  from  which  to  spring  the  arch  and  the  thrust  is  then  taken  up  by 

tension  rods  fastened  to  the  skewbacks.     The  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  is  very  closely 

determined  by  either  of  the  following  formulas  and  equals  the  tension  produced  in  the  rods: 

rp,       .  _  1.5  X  load  per  square  foot  X(8pan)* 
xnrusi/  —  :        m        ; — : —      , 

nse  of  arch  m  mches 

or 

rru      f  _   load  on  arch  X  span 

8  X  rise  of  arch  in  feet 

Good  proportions  of  rise  to  span  occur  when  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  span,  or  3^  of  the 
span  equals  the  rise. 

The  required  minimiun  thicknesses  of  brick  arches  in  proportion  to  the  span  is  covered 
by  the  various  building  codes. 

For  all  brick  arches  carrying  floors,  tie  rods  should  be  provided  between  the  supporting 
beams  or  walls  to  take  up  the  thrust. 


^ 
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FiQ.  252. 


Fig.  253. 


138.  Sztemal  Forces. — Let  Pi  and  Pt,  Fig.  252,  represent  the  resultants  of  all  the  loads 
on  the  left  and  right  halves  of  the  arch  respectively,  the  loads  being  equal  in  amount  and 
applied  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  span  of  the  arch.  Let  Ri  and  Rt  represent  the 
vertical  reactions.  As  the  loads  are  equal  and  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  span 
of  the  arch,  then  Rt  and  Rt  are  equal  to  each  other  and  equal  to  loads  Pi  and  Ps.  Let  Ri  and  Rt 
represent  the  horizontal  thrust,  at  the  supports  which 
will  both  be  equal. 

Now  assume  one-half  of  the  arch  to  be  taken  away  as 
in  Fig.  253.  To  preserve  equilibrium  in  the  half  shown, 
a  force  must  be  applied  at  the  crown  as  Rt,  which  must 
be  equal  to  Rt,  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces, 
and  likewise  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces,  miist  equal 
zero  in  .order  to  produce  equilibrium.^  Then -Ai  must 
equal  Pi,  and  Rg  must  equal  Ri,  Also  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  any  point  must  equal  zero.^    Therefore,  taking  moments  about  the  abutment, 

.    _  P        Pi(B)      P,(B) 

Any  number  of  loads  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  if  they  are  equal  and  sym- 
metrical about  the  center  of  the  arch,  only  one-half  of  the  arch  need 
be  investigated  as  both  halves  will  be  alike.  If,  however,  the  loads 
are  not  equal,  or  are  not  placed  symmetrically,  or  if  the  arch  is 
uns3anmetrical,  the  thrust  at  the  crown  will  not  be  horizontal. 
Only  symmetrical  conditions  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  arches  in  building  construction. 

130.  Determining  the  Line  of  Pressure. — To  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  stresses  and  the  line  of  pressure  in  an  arch,  con- 
sider the  following  conditions: 
Suppose  a  cord,  fastened  at  each  end  supports  a  number  of  loads  as  in  Fig.  254.  The  cord 
will  take  a  position  of  equilibrium,  depending  on  the  amount  and  location  of  the  loads.  In 
a  case  like  this,  the  cord  is  in  tension.  For  an  inverted  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  255,  the  forces 
are  still  in  equilibriimi,  but  in  place  of  a  cord  in  tension,  the  broken  line  between  the  points 
of  loadings,  must  be  members  capable  of  taking  compression.  The  latter  case  represents  the 
condition  that  exists  in  an  arch,  and  the  line  intersecting  the  vertical  load  lines,  forms  the  line 
of  pressure  or  line  of  resistance.*  The  material  of  which  the  arch  is  constructed  must  be  of  such 
strength  and  so  disposed  as  to  safely  resist  the  compressive  forces  acting  along  this  line — ^that 
is,  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  any  point  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  stress.* 

The  line  of  pressure  for  a  masonry 
arch  should  lie  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  arch  ring.  For  instance,  with 
an  arch  3  ft.  deep,  the  line  of  pressure 
should  be  within  a  space  6  in.  on  either 
side  of  the  center  of  the  depth.  If 
the  line  of  pressure  falls  outside  of  the 
middle  third,  the  joints  tend  to  open, 

which  condition  will  tend  to  make  the  arch^unsightly,  and  cause  cracks  in  the  masonry  above 
the  arch;  also,  the  pressure  line  may  make  an  angle  with  some  of  the  joints  between  voussoirs 
such  as  to  cause  the  voussoirs  to  slide  on  their  surfaces  of  contact — in  other  words,  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  pressure  and  the  normal  to  any  joint  may  be  greater  than 
the  coefficient  of  friction. 

1  See  Sect.  1.  Art.  436. 

>  Since  loada  are  distributed  in  an  arch,  the  line  of  preseure  ia  in  reality  a  continuous  curve,  but  differs  very 
little  from  an  equilibrium  polygon  for  the  concentrated  loads  as  usually  assumed.  For  method  of  drawing 
equilibrium  polygon,  see  Sect.  1,  Art.  43(a). 

*  See  Sect.  1,  Art.  103,  for  explanation  as  to  how  the  maximum  unit  stress  may  be  obtained  at  any  given  section 
provided  the  normal  component  of  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  section  is  known  in  poeition  and  amount 
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To  determine  the  line  of  pressure  or  equilibrium  polygon  for  any  voussoir  or  plain  concrete 
arch,  a  point  on  this  line  must  be  determined  at  the  crown  and  one  at  the  abutment,  otherwise  an 
indefinite  number  of  lines  of  pressure  could  be  drawn.  The  true  line  of  pressure  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  one  lying  nearest  to  the  center  line  of  the  arch.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a 
line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  the  true  line  of  resistance 
will  Ke  within  the  middle  third.  Tt  is  not  alwa3rs  possible  to  determine  at  first  trial  as  to 
whether  a  line  of  pressure  can  be  drawn  which  will  be  wholly  within  the  middle  third.  By  using 
good  judgment,  however,  in  the  selection  of  controlling  points  through  which  to  pass  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  or  line  of  pressure,  two  or  three  trials  will  usually  suffice.  If  a  line  of  pressure 
cannot  be  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  middle  third,  either  the  thickness  of  the  arch  must 
be  increased  or  the  shape  of  the  arch  ring  changed. 

For  the  first  trial  the  middle  points  at  the  crown  and  skewback  may  be  assumed  as  pointer 
on  the  line  of  pressure.  For  other  trials,  however,  the  upper  limit  of  the  middle  third  should 
be  used  at  one  joint  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  middle  third  at  the  other  joint. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  American  Civil  Engineers'  Pocket  Book  and  shows  how 

one  may  proceed  in 
determining  as  to 
whether  a  line  of  pres- 
sure may  be  drawn 
within  the  middle 
third  of  the  arch  ring 
after  a  first  trial  is 
made  and  the  first 
pressure  line  found  to 
lie  outside  of  the 
piiddle  third: 


Fia.  256. 


Fia.  257. 


After  having  drawn  a  resistance  line  which  passes  outside  of  the  middle-third  at  one  or  more  places,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  find  another  one  which  lies  within  it.  For  this  purpose  find  on  the  drawing  the  two  joints  where 
the  resistance  line  departs  moet  widely  from  the  neutral  axis  and  select  two  points  Ai  and  At  on  those  joints  which 
are  nearer  that  axis,  Ai  being  on  the  joint  which  is  the  nearer  to  the  crown.  Let  Pi  and  Pt  be  the  sum  of  all  loads 
between  the  crown  and  Ai  and  Aa  respectively,  ai  and  as  be  the  horizontal  distances  from  A\  and  At  to  the  lines  of 
action  of  Pi  and  Pt,  h  «  vertical  distance  from  crown  to  At,  and  h'  ^  vertical  distance  between  At  and  At;  then 
the  horisontal  thrust  H'  for  the  new  resistance  line  and  the  distance  t  from  the  crown  to  its  point  of  application  are 
(Cain's  Voussoir  Arches,  1004) 


H' 


CPtat  -  Piai) 


h  - 


Ptat 
W 


With  this  new  horizontal  thrust  a  second  resistance  line  may  be  drawn  and  this  should  pass  through  the  points 
A\  and  At. 

In  taking  the  loads  on  arches,  all  weights  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  The 
loads  are  made  equivalent  to  masonry  weighing  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  same  as  the 
masonry  of  the  arch  ring.  Usually  1-ft.  width  of  the  arch  is  considered.  To  determine  the 
loads  to  consider  in  investigating  flat  segmental  arches,  the  arch  ring  and  its  load  may  be 
divided  into  vertical  slices,  as  shown  in  Fig.  256.  For  full-centered  arches,  however,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  divide  the  arch  ring  into  a  certain  number  of  voussoirs,  the  rest  of  the  load  being 
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divided  vertically,  as  ahown  in  Fig.  257.     In  thia  case,  it  ia  lesa  easy  to  find  the  position  of  each 
load  than  in  the  vertical-slice  method  but  the  method  of  iRvestigation  is  the  same.' 

ISOa.  Graphical  Method. — Begin  by  drawing,  to  acaJe,  a  diagram  of  one-half 
the  arch.  The  load  upon  one-half  the  arch  muat  next  be  determined.  I^y  off,  to  scale,  a 
height  of  masomy  whose  weight  will  reprcBent  this  load.  Oimmencing  at  the  crown,  divide 
the  load  into,  say,  2-ft.  aections  as  far  as  possible.  The  weight  of  each  ahce  will  be  its  contents 
multipUed  by  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and  is  marked  on  the  diagram.  Next,  fix  a  point  at  the 
crown,  and  one  at  the  apring  of  the  arch,  through  which  the  preasure  curve  or  equilibrium  poly- 
gon is  assumed  to  paaa.  The  points  may  lie  anywhere  within  the  middle  third  of  the  width; 
but  the  point  "a"  at  the  crown  bos  been  taken  at  the  outer  edge,  and  the  point  "u"  at  the 
spring  at  the  inner  edge,  of  the  miiidle  third. 

layoff  from  "a"  on  the  vertical  od',  the  distances  06,  be,  cd,  etc.,  which  represent  the  weight 
of  the  slices  from  the  crown  to  the  apring.  Next  draw  45-deg.  lines  from  a  and  h,  intersecting 
at  i;  and  from  i  draw  16,  ic,  id,  etc.  Through  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  slice,  draw  a  vertical, 
as  OD,  pv),  qx,  etc.  Starting  from  a,  draw  av  parallel  to  at;  from  v,  draw  vto  parallel  to  bi,  etc. 
These  lines  form  a  broken  line,  which  changes  its  direction  on  the  vertical  line  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  each  slice.     From  the  last  point  k,  draw  kj  parallel  to  ih,  and  intersecting 


ai,  extended,  at  j;  from  j  draw  a  vertical  line  j7,  which  will  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  half  arch  and  load.*  From  f,  lay  off  a  distance  tm  equal  to  ah,  which  represents  the  weight 
of  tdl  the  slices.  From  I  draw  a  hue  through  the  point  u;  and  from  m,  a  horizontal  line  inter- 
secting lu,  ejrtended,  at  n.  Then  mn  will  be  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown,  required  to 
maintain  the  half  arch  in  equilibritiin  when  the  other  half  is  removed ;  and  In  will  be  the  direc- 
tion and  amount  of  the  oblique  thrust  at  the  akewhack.  On  la  extended,  lay  otT,  from  a,  a  dis- 
tance ab'  equal  to  mn.  From  b',  draw  lines  to  6,  c,  d,  etc.,  which  represent  the  thrusts  at  the 
center  of  gravity  of  each  slice.  From  a,  draw  ao,  parallel  to  b'a;  from  0,  draw  oj),  parallel  to 
b'6,  etc.,  then  a,  o,  p,  ate.,  willbepointson  the  line  of  pressure.  If  this  line  lies  within  the  middle 
third,  the  arch  will  be  stable,  provided  the  pressure  is  within  safe  limits.  The  pressure  at  u 
is  found  by  measuring  b'h  with  the  same  scale  as  for  ab,  6c,  etc. 

Having  calculated  the  weight  of  the  pier  or  wall,  lay  off  this  weight  on  the  vertical  line 
from  k  to  d',  and  draw  d'V.  Draw  a  vertical  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  pier, 
cuttii^  in  at  (f;  also,  a  line  from  &,  parallel  to  b'd'.  The  latter  hne  will  be  the  resultant  thrust 
of  the  arch  ,  after  being  influenced  by  the  weight  of  the  pier.  If  this  line  tails  beyond  the  foot 
of  the  pier,  at  the  ground  line,  the  pier  will  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  arch.  In 
order  that  a  pier  may  be  secure,  this  final  or  resultant  Hue  of  thrust  should  fall  on  the  ground 
line,  well  within  the  middle  third  of  the  base. 


t.  43(a). 
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180&.  Algebraic  Method. — ^In  the  arch  shown  in  Fig.  258  the  pressure  curve 
is  considered  as  passing  through  the  points  at  the  abutments  }i  the  depth  of  the  voussoirs  from, 
the  intrados,  and  through  the  center  of  depth  at  the  crown.  The  arch  and  load  are  divided 
by  dotted  lines  into  sections,  which,  for  convenience  are  numbered. 

If  u;  be  the  width  of  any  section  and  h  its  average  height,  then  its  area  '^ a''  is  to  Xh  Also, 
if  "c"  is  the  distance  from  the  crown  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  section,  the  moment  m  of  any 
section  about  the  crown  is  a  X  r.  Gall  A  the  sum  of  all  the  a'«  from  the  crown  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  section  considered.  Call  M  the  total  of  the  m's.  Then  the  distance  C  from  the 
crown  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  portion  between  the  crown  and  the  section  considered  is 

M 

—  of  that  section.     The  above  values  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 
A 


Section 

w 

< 

a-^wXh 

e 

m  ^  a  X  c 

A  "  Xa 

Af  -  2m 

^       A 

1 

2 

3 

, 

4 

5 

6 

1 
1 

\ 

(x)(P) 
The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown,  Q  =  — r — ,  in  which  x  Is  equal  to  one-half  the  theo- 
retical span,  minus  the  value  of  C  for  the  sixth  section.     P  is  equal  to  A  for  the  last  section,  and 
h  equals  the  theoretical  rise  of  the  arch.     Hence,  taking  moments  about  m, 


Q  - 


M(P) 


Multiplying  by  the  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cubic  foot,  the  horizontal  thrust  is  obtained. 

The  line  of  pressure  may  now  be  determined  as  follows:  Draw  through  point  p  in  Fig.  258 
the  horizontal  line  yz;  lay  off  to  scale  from  p,  in  order,  the  distances  C  obtained  from  table. 
At  these  points  lay  off  the  vertical  distance  e/,  gh',  ij^  etc.,  equal  respectively  to  the  values  of 
A  for  each  section,  from  the  column  headed  A.  From  /,  h\  j,  etc.,  to  the  same  scale,  mark 
off  the  constant  horizontal  thrust  Q,  as  at/g,  h'r,  js,  etc.  Thus  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forces 
at  each  section  being  given,  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  in  each  case  is  eg,  gr,  iSy  etc.  Ex- 
tending each  until  it  intersects  the  joint  beyond  e,  g^  i,  etc.,  the  pressure  curve  may  be  drawn 
through  these  latter  points  of  intersection,  as  shown  by  the  heavy  black  line,  and  the  thrust  at 
the  joints  may  be  found  by  measuring  eg,  gr^  i«,  etc.,  with  the  scale  to  which  the  diagram  was 
drawn. 

Since  in  this  case  the  pressure  curve  falls  well  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  the 
arch  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  provided  the  safe  crushing  strength  of  the  masonry  is 
not  exceeded. 

The  influence  of  the  last  oblique  thrust,  which  is  the  resultant  thrust  of  the  arch  upon  the 
pier,  or  abutment,  is  explained  in  the  preceding  article  on  the  graphic  solution  of  the  pressure 
curve. 

140.  Arches  of  Reinforced  Concrete. — Concrete  arches  reinforced  with  steel  are  but  rarely 
used  in  building  construction  so  it  has  been  th5ught  advisable  to  omit  the  treatment  of  same. 
Arches  of  this  type  are  treated  at  length  in  Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook  b}*^  Hool  and  John- 
on.     Plain  concrete  arches  may  be  designed  as  described  in  this  chapter. 
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PIERS  AND  SnTTRBSSBS 
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141.  H«dio<ls  of  Faflnre. — A  [Her  ACDB  upon  which  a  thniat  P  acta,  as  ahown  in  Fig. 
259,  may  move  from  ita  poaition  by  eliding  on  any  section,  or  by  overturning  when  the  moment 
of  the  thrust  about  a  point  at  the  edge  exceeds  the  moment  of  tlte  weight  about  the  same  point. 
A  heavy  superimposed  load  on  a  pier,  or  an  inclined  thrust,  as  from  an  arch, 

a  rafter,  or  a  truss,  may  cause  an  int«n^ty  of  stress  at  a  point  in  the  out- 
side edge  sufficient  to  crush  the  masonry.  If  the  pier  is  stable  against  slid- 
ing along  any  bed-joint  and  also  aloi^  its  foundation,  a  thrust  would  shift 
tiie  resultant  of  the  vertical  loads,  W,  ao  that  the  center  of  pressure  on  the 
foundation  would  no  longer  pasa  through  the  (»nter  of  gravity  of  the  pier. 
The  pressure  at  one  side  of  the  base  would  become  greater  than  at  the 
other  aide.  If  the  foundation  is  not  firm,  excessive  pressure  may  cause  the 
structure  hi  overturn  bodily. 

142.  Principles  of  Stability. — Proper  provision  can  be  made  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  pier  to  safeguard  against  failure  as  described 
above.     The  underlying  principles  are  quite  simple. 

In  Fig.  260,  let  W  represent  the  weight  acting  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rec- 
tangular pier,  and  let  P  repreaent  a  force  tending  to  overturn  the  structure.  Drawing  a  paralleto- 
gram  of  forces  (see  Sect.  I,  Art.  42a),  the  resultant  is  seen  to  cut  the  base 
AB  at  a  point  Q.  If  the  force  P  is  increased  sufficiently,  the  resultant  will 
pass  through  A  and  the  structure  will  then  be  at  the  point  of  rotating  at>out 
A.  A  alight  crushing  of  the  mortar  at  the  edge  would  be  aufiicient  to  cauae 
rotation..  Therefore,  in  order  to  inaure  safe  atability  against  overturning 
and  to  secure  a  satisfactory  distribution  of  pressure,  it  is  customary  to 
limit  the  position  within  which  the  resultant  should  cut  the  base.  In 
ordinary  masonry  piers  the  action  line  of  the'  resultant  of  all  forces  should 
intersect  the  base  within  the  middle  section,  or  midiUe-lhiTd  as  it  is  ctdled, 
assuming  the  base  to  be  divided  into  three 
Fia  28a       .  ^I"*'  aections. 

If  the  force  P  (Fig.  260)  is  not  acting, 
the  downward  pressure  on  the  foundation  due  only  to  the 

W 
weight  W  is  uniform  and  its  intensity  is  equal  to  -r-  asauming 

the  pier  to  have  a  length  b  and  a  width  of  unity  in  the  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  horizontal 
force  P,  acting  aa  shown,  tends  to  increase  the  pressure  at  A  and 
decrease  it  at  B.  Considering  the  pier  as  a  short  cantilever, 
free  at  the  upper  end,  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  force  P 
will  cause  compression  at  A  and  tension  at  B.  The  maximum 
pressure  at  A  will  be  equal  t«  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pier 
plus  the  compression  due  to  flexure;  and  the  preaaurc  at  B 
will  be  the  compression  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pier  minus  the 
tension  due  to  flexure. 

In  Fie-  261  let  ABrepnteal  the  bue  of  ■  irier  with  the  multaot  of  sll 
fonaa  (S)  iDtaneotinc  the  bue  line  at  Q.  Raealve  the  inclined  force  R  into 
iU  horiioDtal  and  nrtiul  oomponente,  Rb  and  Rv  leee  Sect.  1,  Art.  A2b). 
The  (ffeeC  af  theae  two  [oroei  will  be  the  same  as  tha  einile  foroe  R.     The 
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the  plane  of  the  paper  (to'*  see  Sect.  1,  Art.  61c  ^  ,      The  maximum  values  of  this  expression  occur  when 


2* 


At  the  edges  A  and  B  the  intensity  is 


— r-j — •      The  total  intensity  of  pressure  at  A  is 
Rv    .  QRvxo       Rv  /.    ,  6x0' 


Pi 


+ 


6> 


fO+^) 


This  value  should  not  exceed  the  safe  working  strength  of  the  mortar  or  other  materials  of  which  the  structure  is 

built. 

At  the  edge  B 

Rv  /.      6xo> 


pt  - 


0-x) 


The  diagrams  of  Fig.  261(a),  261  (b),  and  261(c)  show, -respectively,  the  uniform  intensity  of  pressure,  the 
intensity  due  to  flexure,  and  the  combination  of  the  two.     From  an  inspection  of  these  diagrams  it  will  be  seen  that 

Rv       6i?Kxo  h 

the  intensity  at  the  edge  B  will  become  sero  when  -r-  ""  — r^ Solving,  asn  =  «,  that  is,  the  resultant  intersects 


2Rv 


at  one-third  the  distance  AB  from  A.     For  this  condition  the  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  edge  A  will  be  — r—  ,  or 

double  the  average  intensity.  If  the  resultant  falls  outside  the  middle-third  point,  some  tension  might  occur  at  the 
edge  B  but,  as  the  tensile  strength  of  masonry  with  mortar  joints  is  nearly  a  negligible  quantity,  the  tendency  would 
be  to  have  a  greatly  increased  pressure  at  the  edge  A  with  compression  extending  .over  only  a  part  of  the  joint. 
When  the  resultant  intersects  within  the  limits  of  the  middle-third,  the  full  width  of  the  joint  acts  in  supporting 
the  structure,  the  entire  joint  being  in  compression. 

In  many  cases  architectural  considerations  may  determine  the  preliminary  proportions. 
With  the  dimensions  given,  the  pier  or  buttress  is  then  tested  for  stability.  If  upon  trial  it 
is  found  that. the  resultant  passes  outside  the  middle-third  section  of  a  joint,  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  pier,  the  position  of  superimposed  loads  or  both,  should  be  changed  to  bring  the 
resultant  within  the  desirable  limits. 

The  horizontal  components  of  the  forces  acting  tend  to  slide  the  structure  over  a  joint  or 
plane  of  weakness,  and  are  resisted  by  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  For  any  hori- 
zontal joint,  motion  will  occur  w^hen  H  =  /TT,  where  /  is  the  coefficient  of  friction,  H  the  sum 
of  the  horizontal  components  of  forces  acting  above  the  joint,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  portion 
above  the  joint.  In  the  following  table  are  given  a  number  of  frequently  required  values  of 
the  coefficient  of  friction,  with  the  corresponding  values  of  the  angle  of  inclination  at  which 
motion  occurs: 


/  ■■  tan  0 


0 


Masonry  upon  masonry 

Hard  limestone  on  hard  limestone. 
Common  brick  on  common  brick. . 
Concrete  blocks  on  concrete  blocks 
Common  brick  on  hard  limestone . 

Masonry  upon  dry  clay 

Masonry  upon  moist  clay 

Masonry  upon  sand 

Masonry  upon  gravel 


0.65 

33<» 

0.65 

SS** 

0.65 

33** 

0.65 

33*' 

0.65 

33" 

0.50 

26*'40 

0.33 

18°20' 

0.40 

21°50' 

0.60 

31» 

To  make  sure  that  the  structure  is  stable  against  sliding,  a  safety  factor,  commonly  two, 
is  employed.  This  is  equivalent  to  providing  sufficient  resistance  so  that  the  structure  will 
remain  stable  under  the  action  of  at  least  twice  the  sliding  force.  Ordinarily,  with  the  dimen- 
sions given,  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  safety  factor,  testing  the  pier  or  buttress  for  its 
stability  against  sliding  at  the  various  bed-joints  or  planes  of  weakness.  If  the  value  of  the 
safety  factor  is  found  to  be  below  two,  added  resistance  should  be  provided.  Stability  can  be 
secured  by  giving  the  structure  sufficient  weight,  by  increasing  the  frictional  resistance,  by 
bringing  vertical  loads  to  bear  upon  the  upper  portions,  and,  if  necessary,  by  proper  bonding, 
doweling,  or  inclining  the  joints.  In  building  foundations  upon  a  moist  clay  soil,  it  is  not 
lincommon  to  add  a  projection  below  the  base. 
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148.  Designing  for  Stability. — The  stability  of  a  given  pier  or  buttress  is  usually  determined 
graphically,  or  by  means  of  some  algebraic  work  combined  with  a  graphical  analysis.     The  entire 


Fia.  262. 


Fia.  2G3. 


Fxo.  204. 


problem  may  also  be  solved  algebraically  but  the  graphical  method  is  rapid  and  gives-  sufficient 
accuracy  if  the  scale  is  well  chosen.     In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  the     v 
method  of  procedure,  a  structure  having  the  simple  form  shown  in  Fig.  >v 

262  will  be  tested  for  stability  about  its  base  under  the  action  of  a  thrust  T  ^    ^ 

applied  at  the  upper  comer  and  acting  in  the  direction  shown. 

The  first  step  b  to  determine  the  position  of  the  action  line  of  the  weight  ( TT)  of  the 
entire  structure  with  respect  to  some  vertical  line,  such  as  the  face  KB,  Divide  the  pier 
or  buttress  into  trian^es  or  quadrilaterals  of  which  the  centers  of  gravity  and  areas  may 
be  readily  determined.  For  a  rectangle,  the  center  of  gravity  is  found  at  the  intersection 
of  the  diagonals.  For  a  trapezoid,  a  simple  method  is  as  follows:  Bisect  JK  and  QH^  Fig. 
262,  and  draw  the  medial  line  J'Q'.  On  the  line  KJ  extended,  lay  off  from  J  the  distance 
HG;  from  U  lay  off  to  the  right  along  QH  extended,  the  distance  KJ.  Connect  the  extre- 
mities as  shown.  The  intersection  with  the  medial  line  is  the  center  of  gravity  desired. 
Through  each  center  of  gravity  draw  a  vertical  line  representing  the  action  line  of  the 
weight  of  the  respective  portion.  Starting  (at  the  extreme  right)  at  a  convenient  point  a 
on  the  action  line  of  iri,  lay  off  to  a  convenient  scale  ah  «  toi,  he  =  vn,  cd  ^  u>t,  and  de  -> 
t04  representing  £he  weights  of  the  various  portions  of  the  structure.  Choose  a  pole  O  and 
draw  the  rays  Oa^  Oh,  Oc,  Od,  and  Oe  of  the  force  polygon.  The  action  line  of  the  weight 
(TF)  of  the  entire  structure  is  found  by  the  aid  of  an  eqmlibrium  polygon  (see  Sect.  1,  Art. 
43a). 

The  distance  of  the  action  line  of  W  from  the  face  KB  (Fig.  262)  may  also  be  obtained 
by  the  method  of  moments.  If  the  sections  into  which  the  buttress  is  divided  are  simple 
areas,  such  as  triangles  or  rectangles,  the  centers  of  gravity  may  be  readily  found.  Let  the 
distances  from  i^B  to  the  vertical  lines  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  tci,  \07,  u;s,  and  wi 
.  be  represented  by  xi,  xt,  x*,  and  x*,  respectively.  Then  the  distance  xo  is  found  by  taking 
a  summation  of  moments  about  the  line  KB  and  dividing  by  the  total  weight.  Thus,  for 
the  buttress  of  Fig.  262 

(tOl.Xl)    -f    (Wt-Xz)    -{-    (tlH.Xa)    +    (U>4.X4) 

Prolong  the  action  line  of  the  thrust  T  beyond  the  intersection  with  the  action  line  of  W 
(fig.  263).  As  a  force  may  be  considered  as  applied  at  any  point  along  its  action  line,  lay 
off  to  a  convenient  scale  the  forces  T  and  W,  using  the  same  scale  for  both.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  In  this  case  the  action  line  of  the  resultant  of  all  forces  is  seen  to 
intersect  the  base  line  within  the  middle-third  section.  If  the  point  of  intersection  had  been  outside  the  middle- 
third  point,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  increased  the  base  or  otherwise  rearranged  the  vertical  loads  to 
bring  the  intersection  within  the  proper  limits. 
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If  the  structure  of  Fuc-  262  had  been  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  parts  such  as  JKHO^  OHFE,  etc.,  fail- 
ure might  occur  by  sliding,  overturning,  or  crushing  at  any  joint.  Even  if  no  joints  existed,  the  imaginary  joints 
of  all  points  of  weakness  would  be  subject  to  the  same  principles  and  hence  should  be  investigated  for  stability. 
In  Fig.  264  the  i>ressure  on  the  joint  OH  is  due  to  the  thrust  T  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  JKHG.  The  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  on  the  portion  OIIFE  is  indicated  by  the  arrowhead.  To  find  the 
point  of  application  of  the  pressure  on  EF  this  resultant  is  combined  with  the  weight  of  the  portion  OHFB.  The 
points  of  application  for  the  other  joints  are  found  in  a  similar  manner.  The  dotted  line  connecting  the  points 
of  intersection  of  the  various  joints  is  called  the  line  of  pretgurt^  the  line  of  reeietanee,  or  the  reeietanee-line.  If 
the  structure  is  properly  designed  the  resistance  line  will  lie  inside  the  middle-third  section  of  the  structure. 

In  church  structures  it  is  common  to  find  parallel  walls  with  vaulted  roofs,  hammer-beam 
trusses,  or  other  types  having  no  tie  rod  or  bottom  tension  member  to  take  the  full  thrust  of 
the  curved  or  inclined  roof.  In  such  cases,  the  outer  walls  must  be  increased  in  thickness 
or  suppUed  with  buttresses  to  resist  the  outward  thrust.  Ordinarily  a  trial  buttress,  satisfying 
the  architectural  requirements,  is  first  sketched  and  tested  for  stability  by  drawing  a  pressure 
line  and  determining  the  factor  of  safety  against  sliding  at  the  weakest  joint.  Fig.  265  shows 
the  construction  of  a  pressure  line  for  such  a  buttress.  It  will  be  notod  that  the  structure  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  sections  and  that  one  of  the  lines  previously  drawn  serves  for  the 
load  hne  of  the  force  polygon.  The  construction  is  similar  to  that  required  for  the  buttress 
of  Fig.  262. 

TIMBER  DETAILING 
By  Henry  D.  Dewell 

Timber  detailing  differs  from  steel  detailing  in  that  there  are  no  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  connections  for  timber  structures,  as  in  the  case  of  steel  framed  buildings.  In  making 
this  statement,  the  writer  is  not  forgetting  certain  trade  or  stock  joist  hangers,  post  caps, 
etc.,  the  specifications  of  building  ordinances,  and  the  generally  accepted  types  of  details 
of  mill  construction.  In  recent  years,  the  lumber  manufacturers,  notably  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  and  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  are  doing  much  toward  securing  a 
better  class  of  construction  in  timber.  ''The  Southern  Pine  Manual"  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  and  the  "Structural  Timber  Handbook  of  Pacific  Coast  Woods"  of  the  West 
Coast  Liunbermen's  Association  are  excellent  aids  in  design,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
those  designing  and  constructing  in  timber. 

144.  Information  to  be  Given  by  a  Set  of  Plans. — Every  set  of  plans  of  a  timber  framed 
structure  should  fulfill  the  following  conditions:  (1)  It  should  give  such  information  that  the 
cost  of  the  work  may  be  accurately  computed;  (2)  it  should  be  in  suffici^t  detail  that  every 
stick  of  timber,  every  rod,  bolt,  or  other  piece  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  listed  and  ordered ;  and 
(3)  every  important  detail  should  be  shown  so  that  the  carpenter  may  have  no  excuse  for  framing 
it  incorrectly.  The  lack  of  proper  details  on  a  plan  or  in  a  set  of  plans  is  many  times  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  designer  with  regard  to  timber  joints,  and  a  consequent  effort  to  shift  the 
responsibiUty  to.  the  carpenter. 

.  In  a  steel  framed  building  an  engineer  usually  prepares  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  structural  features  of  the  building ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  engineer's  work  is  confined  to 
the  steel  frame  and  foundations.  The  structural  plans  thus  prepared  are  known  as  ''contract 
plans"  in  distinction  to  detail  plans  or  shop  drawings.  Floor  framing  plans,  sections  and  eleva- 
tions of  wall  framing  may  be  shown  with  details  of  important  connections  given.  But  ordinary 
connections,  as  of  I-beams  framing  into  I-beams,  are  not  shown,  as  these  connections  are 
standardized  by  the  steel  companies.  In  total,  in  the  case  of  a  steel  framed  building,  a  set 
of  contract  plans  may  be  but  little  else  than  diagrammatic  sketches  with  sizes  of  members  and 
stresses  shown  in  other  members,  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out  in  the  shop  of  the  con- 
tractor securing  the  job,  subject  to  the  engineer's  or  architect's  approval. 

Turning  to  the  timber  framed  building,  one  sometimes  sees  plans  where  the  same  procedure 
has  been  attempted.  Such  a  method  cannot  be  satisfactorj'^,  is  a  certain  source  of  trouble, 
and  may  be  disastrous.  Such  a  thing  as  shop  or  detail  plans  in  timber  framed  buildings  is 
practically  unknown.     Consequently,  the  contract  plans  in  this  case  should  be  complete 
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in  every  detail.  The  one  possible  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
and  steel  work.  If  the  designer  shows  the  sizes  of  rods,  bolts,  etc.,  with  t3rpical  details  of  other 
steel  members,  as  bases,  castings,  etc.,  and  calls  for  detail  drawings  in  accordance  with  his 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  approved  by  him,  the  result  may  be  satisfactory.  Even  in  this 
case,  however,  the  chances  for  trouble  are  many.  The  iron  work  is  of  such  small  amount  that 
a  small  steel  shop  with  no  drafting  force  will  probably  furnish  the  material,  and  the  details  are 
likely  to  be  disappointing. 

The  writer  believes  that  time  and  money  are  eventually  saved,  and  annoyance  prevented, 
if  the  contract  plans  show  all  details  carefully  worked  out.  It  may  be  stated  that  no  important 
detail  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  carpenter.  With  all  due  respect  for  his  experience  and  care, 
he  seldom  understands  the  requirements  of  any  detail  but  the  simplest,  and  many  times  in  his 
endeavor  to  improve  on  a  detail  but  hazily  indicated  actually  weakens  the  structure. 

For  the  proper  presentation  of  the  work,  there  should  be  given  a  general  plan,  framing 
plans  of  roof  and  all  floors,  wall  elevations,  cross  sections  and  longitudinal  sections,  elevations  and 
sections  of  any  special  features,  and  details  of  all  connections  except  the  very  simplest.  These 
latter  may  be  covered  in  the  specifications.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exact  number  of  drawings 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  particular  building. 

146.  Scales. — Ordinaril}'^,  the  general  plan  and  framing  plans  should  be  to  the  scale  of  }i 
or  ^  in.  to  the  foot.  In  many  cases,  the  larger  scale  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
different  parts  clearly.  Often,  too,  plans  of  ^>ecial  features  may  well  be  made  to  an  even 
larger  scale,  say  ^  in.,  in  addition  to  the  general  plans  which  may  include  such  special  features. 
However,  the  general  plan  to  a  small  scale  should  always  be  made,  as  this  may  be  the  one 
place  where  all  parts  are  assembled  as  a  whole,,  and  where  the  entire  structure  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.     Elevations  and  sections  may  be  shown  to  a  ^  or  ^-in.  scale. 

146.  Plans  Required. — Assume  the  case  of  a  timber  framed  building  of  the  mill  building 
type,  100  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  roof  trusses  spanning  from  wall  to  wall  supported  on  posts; 
corrugated  iron  walls  and  roof,  and  floor  of  timber  construction  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  ground, 
supported  by  posts  resting  on  concrete  footings.  The  following  plans,  if  properly  drawn,  will, 
with  specifications,  show  the  work  completely* 

1.  Grading  plan  to  Me'Ui*  scale. 

2.  Foundation  plan  to  }-i-m.  scale,  showing  sise  and  location  of  all  piera  and  wall  footings,  with  details  of  the 
individual  footings  and  piers  to  H  oi*  M'in*  scale.  On  this  sheet  any  sewers,  water  or  other  pipes  may  be  shown, 
provided  that  such  pipes  and  connections  are  so  numerous  as  to  merit  a  special  plan. 

/  3.  Elevationsof  four  walls,  drawn  to  H-in«  scale,  showing  all  window  and  door  openings,  the  doors  and  windows 
being  lettered  or  numbered  to  correspond  with  details  of  same.  On  these  elevations  can  also  be  shown  any  other 
openings,  gutters,  downspouts,  any  ornamental  features,  etc. 

b  4.  Floor  framing  plan,  to  H-i^-  scale,  showing  sises  of  joists,  girdera,  and  posts,  with  ail  dimensions  and 
spacing  of  same. 

^  5.  Roof  framing  plan,  to  yi-in.  scale,  showing  main  trusses,  bracing  trusses,  with  their  proper  letters  or  numbers, 
roof  joists,  bracing  and  bridging. 

6.  General  roof  plan,  to  H-ul  scale,  showing  roof  covering,  downspouts,  parapet  walls,  monitors,  roof  slopes, 
etc. 

7.  Wall  elevations,  to  K~ui'  scale,  showing  framing  of  wall,  poets,  girts,  studding  and  bracing. 

8.  Cross  section  of  building,  to  H-in*  scale,  completely  detailed  as  to  roof  joists,  trusses,  columns,  and  floor 
construction. 

9.  Miscellaneous  details  to  H-in*  scale. 

10.  Details  of  all  steel  to  1-in.  scale. 

To  the  above,  if  completely  detailed  plans  are  to  be  made,  should  be  added: 

11.  Wall  elevations  to  yi-in.  scale,  showing  number  and  size  of  corrugated  steel. 

12.  Material  lists. 

If  the  material  lists  are  made,  the  designer  may  feel  sure  that  his  plans  have  had  a  thorough 
checking.  There  is  no  better  check  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  one's  work  than  a 
detailed  bill  of  materials ;  conversely,  one  can  never  feel  certain  that  all  parts  are  clearly  shown 
until  a  complete  bill  of  materials  has  been  taken  off. 

Drawings  should  never  leave  the  office  if  badly  out  of  scale.  This  is  a  general  statement 
applicable  to  all  construction;  it  holds  particularly  in  timber  construction,  as  the  carpenter 
is  almost  certain  to  scale  some  lengths  of  timbers. 
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A  general  and  comprehensive  note  should  be  placed  on  all  structural  drawings,  even  re- 
peating certain  important  clauses  in  the  specifications.  On  the  job  the  specifications  may  be 
lost;  the  plans  are  never  lost.  One  note  on  the  drawings  is  worth  two  clauses  in  the 
specifications. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DETAILING 
By  Chas.  D.  Conklin,  Jr. 

The  material  in  this  chapter  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  work  of  that  part  of  the  drafting 
room  of  a  structural  steel  fabricating  concern  wherein  shop  detail  drawings  are  prepared.  The 
work  of  the  designing  and  estimating  departments  of  necessity  precedes  the  work  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  chapter.  Designing  methods  for  structural  steel  members  have  been  ade- 
quately covered,  both  from  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  view,  in  previous  chapters  and 
for  such,  the  reader  is  referred  thereto.  It  is  generally  understood  among  structural  engineers 
that  structural  steel  detailing  knowledge  can  best  be  acquired  by  actual  experience  in  the 
drafting  room  where  details  are  made.  In  fact,  among  our  best  detailers  may  be  classed  many 
of  those  who  have  entered  the  drawing  room  as  apprentices,  and  with  little  or  no  theoretical 
training,  have  acquired  their  ability  by  practice,  observation,  and  contact  with  experienced 
draftsmen,  templet  makers  and  shopmen.  The  following  description  and  illustrations  are 
given  with  the  thought  of  presenting  to  the  less  experienced  draftsmen,  some  practical  sugges- 
tions and  methods  that  may  be  of  value  to  them.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  more  experienced 
may  find  herein  some  valuable  data.^ 

147.  Drafting  Room  Organization  and  Procedtire. — Shop  detail  drawings  are  the  working 
drawings  by  means  of  which  structural  steel  is  fabricated  in  the  shop.  They  form  the  medium 
by  which  the  architect's  or  engineer's  sketches  or  general  drawings  are  interpreted  to  the  fab- 
ricating shop,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  intelligently  and  quickly  manufacture  the  required 
product.  Structural  steel,  unlike  many  other  materials,  is  not  readily  worked  in  the  field  or  on 
the  job.  Hence  accurate  drawings,  showing  the  sizes  and  lengths  of  all  materials,  size  and  loca- 
tion of  all  holes  and  rivets,  all  cuts,  coping,  and  in  fact  every  detail  of  a  structure,  must  be  made 
from  which  the  shop  can  accurately  work.  A  complete  structure  must  be  divided  into  sections 
of  such  dimensions  that  they  can  be  readily  handled,  shipped,  and  erected  and  these  sections 
must  be  marked  with  identifying  marks,  called  erection  or  shipping  marks,  which  are  shown 
on  a  sketch  of  the  completed  structure  for  use  of  the  erector.  All  this  drafting  work  is  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  draftsman,  who  has  entire  charge  of  the  drafting  room  and  should 
be  a  man  of  unquestioned  and  practical  ability.  The  draftsmen  under  the  chief  are  usually 
divided  into  squads  of  from  six  to  eight  men,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a  squad  chief. 
Those  under  the  squad  chief  may  be  divided  into  checkers,  draftsmen  and  tracers,  although 
sometimes  checkers  work  independent  of  squad  chiefs.  After  the  drawings  are  made  and 
checked,  final  bills  of  material  are  made  therefrom  for  purposes  of  determining  accurate  weights 
for  payment,  shipping,  etc.  Shop  lists  and  shipping  lists  are  also  made.  These  bills  are  pre- 
pared in  a  separate  department,  called  the  billing  department,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief 
bill  clerk. 

The  procedure  of  the  drafting  room  is  somewhat  as  follows:  Information,  including  sketches, 
design  sheets,  general  drawings,  surveys,  copy  of  estimate  and  other  miscellaneous  data  which 
have  been  worked  up  in  the  designing  and  estimating  department  is  handed  to  the  chief 
draftsman,  who  examines  same,  assigns  a  contract  number  to  the  job,  prepares  his  files  for  cor- 
respondence, etc.  and  assigns  work  to  squad  best  able  to  get  out  the  details.  The  squad  chief 
studies  the  work  thoroughly  and  in  detail,  so  that  he  has  in  mind  every  point  that  may  arise  in 
the  preparation  of  the  shop  detail  drawings.  He  usually  makes  a  preliminary  bill  of  material 
required  for  the  job,  so  that  the  material  can  be  ordered  from  the  mill  or  reserved  from  stock. 
In  preparing  this  preliminarj'  bill,  it*  may  be  necessary  for  the  squad  chief  or  an  assistant  to 

^  For  more  elaborate  treatment  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Structural  Steel  Drafting  and  Ele- 
mentary Design"  by  Chas.  D.  Conklln,  Jr.,  published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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accurately  lay  out  to  large  scale  (say  3  in.  to  1  ft.)  any  details  which  cannot  be  determined  by 
inspection.  The  preliminary  bill  is  passed  on  to  the  stock  clerk,  who  reserves  from  stock  any 
desired  material  and  hands  a  list  of  the  balance  to  the  purchasing  agent  to  be  purchased  from  mill. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  requisition,  copies  of  which  together  with  copies  of  the  material  reserved 
from  stock,  are  handed  to  the  chief  draftsman  and  squad  chief.  The  squad  chief  then  appor- 
tions the  work  among  his  men,  according  to  their  ability  to  handle  it.  After  drawings  are  pre- 
pared, they  are  handed  to  the  checker,  who  goes  over  them  in  detail,  noting  any  corrections 
or  desired  changes.  Drawings  are  then  returned  to  draftsmen,  who  back  check  corrections 
or  changes,  make  them,  and  return  drawings  to  checker  for  approval.  Drawings  are  then 
sent  to  billing  department  for  bilUng,  and  are  then  blue  printed  for  the  shop. 

A  list  of  all  drawings  and  blue  prints  made  should  be  kept,  usually  on  printed  forms,  by  the 
squad  chief.  Extremely  complicated  drawings  may  be  made  in  pencil  on  detail  paper  and 
traced  in  ink  by  a  less  experienced  man.  The  more  usual  and  »mpler  method,  however,  con- 
sists of  making  a  pencil  drawing  directly  on  the  dull  side  of  tracing  cloth  and  inking  it  in,  all 
work  being  done  by  the  same  draftsman.  It  is  very  common  now  to  have  drawings  made  on 
either  tracing  paper  or  a  specially  prepared  cloth,  in  pencil  only,  using  a  medium  pencil  and 
making  lines  very  heavy.  These  drawings  make  very  good  blue  prints,  and  effect  a  large  saving 
of  time.  Some  drafting  rooms  require  their  draftsmen  to  make  a  complete  bill  of  material  of 
the  work  detailed  on  a  sheet,  on  the  extreme  right  hand  side  of  the  same  sheet.  This  greatly 
simplifies  the  work  of  the  billing  department. 

148.  Ordering  Material. — In  the  preparation  of  the  preliminary  order  of  material  from 
which  structural  shapes  and  plates  may  be  ordered  from  the  roUing  mill  or  reserved  from  stock, 
the  following  rules  may  be  used  as  they  represent  average  practice : 

1.  Order  maio  material  first. 

2.  Beams  and  channels  should  be  so  ordered  that  a  variation  of  H  in.  in  length  either  way  will  not  affect  the 
detaiL     If  an  exact  length  is  desired,  so  state  in  order  and  an  extra  charge  may  be  made. 

3.  Beams  and  Channels. 

For  wall  bearing  beams,  and  foundation  beams,  order  neat  length. 

For  beams  framing  into  other  beams,  order  IH  in.  less  (to  the  nearest  H  ^)  than  the  center  to  center 

distance. 
For  beams  framing  into  columns,  order  1  in.  less  (to  the  nearest  M  in.)  than  the  metal  to  metal  distance. 
For  beams  framing  into  riveted  members,  order  1  in.  less  than  the  metal  to  metal  distance. 
Crane  runway  beams,  order  1  in.  less  than  the  distance  center  to  center  of  columns. 
Purlins,  order  1  in.  short  (to  nearest  H  in.)  of  distance  center  to  center  of  trusses. 
If  the  end  connections  on  beams  are  milled  after  riveting,  increase  thickness  of  connecting  angles  to  allow 

for  this. 

4.  Columns. 

(>rder  column  material  milled  one  end  H  in*  longer  than  figured  length. 

Order  column  material  milled  two  ends,  H  to  "H  in.  longer  than  figured  length. 

Order  column  details  in  30-ft.  lengths  (base  angles,  cap  angles,  shelf  angles,  etc.). 

Order  lattice  bars  in  20-ft.  lengths. 
&.  Root  Trusses. 

Order  chord  angles  f^  in.  long. 

For  web  angles,  lay  out  to  scale,  scale  the  length,  add  about  l^i  in.  and  multiple  to  30-ft. 

For  gusset  plates,  order  in  multiple  lengths  of  about  20  ft.,  arranging  for  as  little  waste  as  possible  if  corners 
are  sheared. 
6.  Plate  Girders. 

Use  an  even  inch  depth  of  web  plate  and  make  distance  back  to  back  of  angles  H  in-  greater. 

Order  web  plate  of  girder  not  milled  on  the  ends,  ^i  in.  shorter  than  overall  length.      If  milled  on  the  ends, 
order  >^  in.  longer  than  overall  length  for  one  milled  end,  and  ^i  in.  for  two  milled  ends. 

Order  flange  angles  fi  in.  longer  than  overall  length. 

Order  full  length  cover  plates  ^  in.  longer  than  overall  length 

For  cover  plates  less  than  full  length,  order  the  neat  length. 

Mark  cover  plate  U.M.  (universal  mill  or  rolled  edges). 

Order  stiffener  angles  with  fillers  K  in-  longer  than  neat  distance  between  outstanding  legs  of  flange  angles. 

For  crimped  stiffener  angles,  order  length  equal  to  distance  back  to  back  ef  flange  angles  plus  1  in. 

For  heavy  fitted  stiff enera.  allow  H  in.  for  one  fitted  end  and  ^i  in.  for  two  fitted  ends. 

Order  fillers  under  stiffeners  K  in.  clear  of  flange  angles. 

For  diagonal  bracing  angles,  scale  length  and  add  1>^  in. 
Miscellaneous. 

Plates  planed  top  or  bottom  should  be  ordered  Ks  in.  thicker  than  finished  thickness,  for  each  planing. 
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Plates  having  diagonal  outs  may  be  ordered  to  sketch  when  over  36  in.  wide  and  say  H  in*  thiek, 
depending  somewhat  on  the  equipment  of  the  shop  for  which  material  is  ordered. 

Channels,  I-beams,  and  Z-bars  are  seldom  ordered  in  multiple  lengths. 

In  arranging  multiple  lengths  make  lengths  about  30  ft.  and  not  over  32  ft.  Allow  about  1  in.  more 
than  product  of  length  thnes  number  required.     Make  all  multiples  end  with  the  nearest  K  in. 

Order  plates  to  the  nearest  whole  inch  in  width.     Use  stock  sixes  when  possible. 

149.  Layouts — Riveted  Connections. — When  the  preUminary  bill  of  material  (for  ordering 
purposes)  has  been  completed,  the  next  logical  step  in  the  preparation  of  shop  details  consists 
of  designing  the  riveted  connections  and  making  layouts  of  difficult  points,  if  such  have  not 
already  been  made  for  ordering  purposes.  The  methods  of  designing  riveted  connections  have 
been  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  All  connections  should  be  carefully  investigated  so  that 
there  may  be  no  weak  links  in  an  otherwise  strong  structure.  Difficult  connections  should  be 
drawn  out  in  pencil  to  a  large  scale,  say  3  in.  to  1  ft.,  in  order  to  determine  clearances,  end  dis- 
tances, and  other  necessary  data  for  detailing.  These  layouts  are  sometimes  made  and  riveted 
connections  designed  by  squad  chiefs  although  often  such  are  left  to  the  detailer.  Layouts 
consume  much  time  and  should  not  be  made  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  usual  scale  to 
which  shop  detail  drawings  are  made  is  ^  in.  to  1  ft. ;  sometimes  1  in.  to  1  ft.  is  used.  Li  such 
cases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  layouts  of  simple  truss  connections  or  other  diagonal  connec- 
tions of  similar  nature.  A  careful  draftsman  can  readily  determine  all  necessary  data  from  the 
shop  detail  drawing,  which  for  trusses  and  similar  work  should  be  made  accurately  to  scale. 
All  shop  details  should  be  drawn  to  scale  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  only  exception  to  this  being 
the  length  of  beam  sketches  which  may  be  distorted  to  save  space  and  time. 

Theoretically,  the  working  lines  or  skeleton  upon  which  a  truss  or  similar  structure  is  laid 
out,  should  be  the  gravity  lines  of  the  members  composing  the  truss.  Practically,  however, 
for  light  roof  trusses',  the  rivet  lines  are  used,  thus  much  simplifying  the  work  for  draftsman  and 
shop.  The  skeleton  diagram  ior  the  truss  is  laid  out  first  to  scale  and  the  angles  or  other  truss 
members  are  drawn  around  the  skeleton  using  the  latter  as  the  rivet  lines  of  the  angles,  the 
proper  gages  (as  found  in  the  steel  handbook)  being  used.  For  heavy  trusses,  or  similar  struc- 
tures, in  order  to  avoid  excessive  moments  at  the  connections,  the  gravity  lines  should  be  used 
as  working  lines. 

160.  Shop  Detail  Drawings. — After  all  layouts  have  been  made  and  connections  designed, 
the  draftsman  proceeds  to  make  the  shop  detail  drawing  to  scales  as  indicated  below.  Li  pre- 
paring shop  detail  drawings,  the  draftsman  might  well  keep  in  mind  the  following  rules,  which 
are  typical  of  modem  practice : 

Make  shop  details  to  scale  of  f^  in.  to  1  ft.  or  1  in.  to  1  ft.  In  exceptional  cases,  ^i  or  IH  io-  to  1  ft.  may  be 
used. 

Use  care  in  placing  drawing  on  sheet  to  avoid  unnecessary  crowding  of  sketches  or  dimensions. 

Siie  of  sheet  for  large  drawings  is  usually  24  X  36  in.  Small  sheets  may  be  used  for  detailing  beams,  channels, 
pins,  etc.  Printed  beam  and  channel  sheets,  with  outline  of  beams  and  channels  and  dimension  lines  printed  in 
black  ink,  save  considerable  time  in  this  type  of  detailing. 

Title  of  sheet  should  be  placed  in  lower  right-hand  corner. 

DetaU  members  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  finbhed  structure.  Hori- 
Bontal  members  should  be  detfldled  lengthwise  and  vertical  members,  crosswise  on  the  sheet.  Inclined  members 
and  vertical  members,  such  as  columns,  may  be  detailed  lengthwise  on  the  sheet  in  which  case  the  lower  end  should 
be  placed  to  the  left. 

Show  elevations,  sectionSf  and  other  views  in  their  proper  positions.  Place  top  view  directly  above  and  bottom 
view  below  the  elevation.     The  bottom  view  is  alwajns  drawn  as  a  horisontal  section  as  seen  from  above. 

For  member  symmetrical  about  a  center  line,  draw  only  the  left-hand  half  and  note  that  it  is  symmetrical  about 
the  center  line. 

Several  members,  when  similar,  but  slightly  different,  may  be  detailed  on  one  sketch,  the  difference  being  shown 
by  notes.  Make  such  notes  positive.  Do  not  use  the  word  "  omit."  If  such  notes  become  cumbersome  and  lead 
to  ambiguity,  avoid  them  and  make  another  sketch. 

Eliminate  all  unnecessary  views  and  lines.  Show  just  enough  to  express  to  shop  what  is  intended.  A  shop 
detail  is  just  a  working  drawing  and  not  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Do  not  cross  hatch,  blacken  or  otherwise  elabor- 
ate a  shop  detail  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  drawing  clearly  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  make  all  work  shown  clear  and  distinct  and  all  dimensions  in  large  figures  so  that  all  can  be 
easily  followed.  If  a  detail  is  worth  making,  it  is  worth  making  right  and  in  such  manner  that  shop  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  it. 
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Make  the  pari  representing  the  steel  work  detailed  of  heavy  black  lines.  Do  not  show  hidden  parts  unless 
necessary  for  clearness  and  then  show  these  parts  by  heavy  dotted  lines. 

In  detailing  members  which  connect  to  others,  the  latter  may  be  shown  in  red  lines,  in  order  to  illustrate  their 
relative  positioui    Avoid  the  use  of  colored  inks  on  shop  drawings  except  in  this  case. 

Dimension  lines  and  rivet  lines  should  be  made  of  fine  black  lines,  full  and  not  dotted.  Dimensions  should  be 
placed  above  dimension  lines,  and  not  in  or  on  them.     Make  fractions  with  horisontal  dividing  lines. 

Holes  for  field  connections  should  be  blackened.  All  holes  in  a  group  should  be  shown,  as  a  rule.  Rivet  heads 
of  shop  driven  rivets  shall  be  shown  only  when  necessary,  as  at  the  ends  of  members,  when  countersunk,  flattened, 
or  adjacent  to  field  connections.  Make  open  holes  smaller  in  diameter  (on  the  drawing)  than  the  circles  represent- 
ing shop  driven  rivets. 

When  part  of  one  member  to  be  detailed  is  the  same  as  another  already  detailed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
dimensions,  etc.     It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  previous  sketch,  describing  the  parts  that  are  the  same. 

Main  dimensions,  such  as  story  heights,  center  to  center  distances,  etc.,  when  given  on  a  detailed  drawing,  are 
very  helpful  to  a  checker. 

The  size  and  length  of  material  should  be  given  close  to  the  part  which  it  represents,  in  clear,  neat  figures.  If 
placed  to  one  side,  an  arrowhead  should  indicate  material  referred  to. 

If  a  series  of  dimension  lines  are  given  adjacent  to  a  sketch,  largest  dimensions  should  be  given  farthest  from 
sketch,  and  small  dimensions  next  to  the  sketch.     Dimension  lines  should  be  drawn  from  K  to  M  in*  apart. 

Refer  to  steel  handbook  or  Art.  121a  for  conventional  signs  for  rivets;  that  is,  for  method  of  representing,  on 
detail  drawings,  the  various  kinds  of  rivet  heads,  such  as  button  head,  countersunk  one  or  both  sides,  etc. 

The  usual  maximum  sizes  for  shipping  by  railway  in  one  freight  car  are  8  ft.  for  width,  10  ft.  for  height,  and 
30  to  40^ ft.  for  length.  In  detailing  structures,  field  connections  should  be  placed  such  as  to  keep  the  member  shop 
rivets  within  the  above  sizes.  In  exceptional  cases,  members  may  be  made  longer  than  the  above  and  shipped  on 
two  or  more  oars.  In  export  work,  structures  are  usually  shipped  knocked  down  (in  small  pieces)  to  facilitate 
shipping  by  boat. 

Each  piece  that  is  shipped  separately  should  have  an  erection  or  shipping  mark  which  shall  consist  of  capital 
letters  and  numerals  or  numerals  only.  Do  not  use  small  letters  for  erection  marks.  Pieces  which  are  absolutely 
alike  may  have  the  same  erection  mark.     Trusses  are  usually  marked  T1-T2,  etc. ;  columns  C1-C2,  etc. 

For  purposes  of  assembling  the  various  parts  of  one  member  in  the  shop,  assembling  marks  should  be  used  for 
each  plate  or  shape.  These  shall  consist  of  small  letters  and  numerals.  No  capital  letters  should  be  used.  One 
system  of  assembling  marks  in  common  use  is  given  below. 

Members  which  are  absolutely  similar  but  opposites  are  called  rights  and  lefts.  The  member  detailed  in  such 
cases  is  cinlled  the  right-hand  piece  and  the  opposite  one,  the  left-hand  piece.  The  erection  mark  of  the  former 
is  followed  by  a  large  R  and  the  erection  mark  of  the  latter  by  a  large  L. 

The  number  of  members  required  should  be  distinctly  stated  on  a  drawing.  In  a  list  giving  the  required  num- 
ber of  members,  write  the  word  "one"  out. 

Parts  of  members  which  must  be  shipped  bolted  so  that  they  can  be  taken  off  during  the  erection  should  be 
marked  "  Bolt  for  shipment." 

The  size  of  rivets,  open  holes,  nature  of  shop  paint,  and  other  notes  should  be  specified  near  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  sheet. 

For  title,  main  dimensions,  and  shipping  or  erection  marks,  letter  in  heavy  type.  Use  plain  lettering,  medium 
type,  for  other  data. 

Usual  size  of  rivets  for  building  work  is  ^i  in.  in  diameter.     Other  sizes  may  be  used  in  exceptional  cases. 

In  writing  shop  bills,  main  material  should  be  billed  first,  followed  by  smaller  pieces.  Begin  at  the  left  end  of 
a  girder  or  truss  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  column.  Do  not  bill  all  angles  and  then  all  plates;  group  the  material  to- 
gether that  is  assembled  together.  In  case  of  a  column  cont^ning  brackets,  bill  each  different  bracket  complete 
by  itself.  The  shop  bill  is  used  as  a  guide  in  laying  out  and  assembling  the  member  in  the  shop  as  well  as  list  of 
material  required,  and  should  be  made  accordingly.  Members  radically  different  should  be  billed  separately  an  d 
not  bunched  together. 

Use  standard  beam  connections  for  connecting  beams  to  beams,  as  indicated  in  steel  handbook  or  Art.  129a 
except  in  special  cases.     Watch  the  limiting  values  of  such  connections  to  see  that  they  are  not  exceeded. 

In  beam  details,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  distance  center  to  center  of  end  connection  holes  5)^^  in.  In  a  beam* 
detail  showing  the  elevation  of  the  web  of  a  beam,  it  is  usually  understood  that  the  horisontal  distance  center  to 
center  of  lines  of  holes,  when  this  distance  is  not  given  on  drawing,  is  5H  iQ-  and  the  vertical  distance  between  holes, 
when  not  given,  is  2>$  in. 

Most  structural  steel  shops  have  numerous  standard  details  which  should  be  followed  when  possible. 

Avoid  unnecessary  countersunk  rivets,  as  they  are  very  costly.  Use  the  least  possible  number  of  such  in  the 
ba^es  of  columns. 

Steel  handbooks  give  standard  gages  (distances  center  to  center  of  lines  of  holes  for  flanges  of  beams  and 
columns  or  distances  from  back  of  angle  to  lines  of  holes  for  angles)  for  beams,  columns,  and  angles  and  these  gages 
should  be  used  when  possible. 

Rivets  should  be  so  spaced  that  they  can  be  readily  driven  in  a  shop  or  field  as  may  be  necessary.  Proper 
clearances  and  spacing  can  be  obtained  from  the  steel  handbook. 

Holes  for  anchor  bolts  are  usually  K  to  ^{e  in.  larger  than  the  size  of  the  bolts,  to  allow  for  discrepancies  in 
setting  bolt. 

The  usual  minimum  shop  clearance  between  diagonal  steel  members  and  chords,  as  in  truss  work,  is  ^4  in- 
Filled  clearance,  minimum,  in  such  cases,  should  be  >a  u^*     A  beam  framing  to  other  steel  members  by  means  of 
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connection  angles  should  have  an  overall  length  ^i  in.  less  than  the  figured  distance  between  surfaces  against  which 
beam  frames. 

When  one  beam  frames  into  another  with  flanges  at  the  same  elevation,  the  flange  of  the  former  must  be  cut 
out  or  "coped"  to  fit  against  the  flange  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  customary  to  dimension  a  cope  on  a  detailed  draw- 
ing, but  merely  to  call  for  the  sise  of  beam  to  which  one  detailed  must  be  coped  (see  typical  beam  details).  The  qhop 
does  the  rest  in  such  cases. 

An  erection  diagram,  usually  a  line  diagram  of  the  completed  structure,  should  be  made  with  the  erection  or 
shipping  marks  thereon,  to  enable  the  erector  to  easily  assemble  the  work  in  the  field. 

Lettering  should  bo  simple,  straight  line  Gothic  style,  preferably  inclined  although  vertical  lettering  is  fre- 
quently used.     Drawings  should  be  neat  and  clear  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  accuracy. 

Dimensions  given  on  a  column,  when  not  otherwise  shown,  are  measured  from  the  top  of  the  base  plate  to  the 
point  indicated. 

Wherever  a  note  on  a  drawing  will  help  the  erector,  by  all  means  use  it.  It  is  quite  common  to  place  a  mark 
on  a  member  showing  the  position  of  one  end  of  the  member  in  the  finished  structure  so  that  the  erector  will  erect 
the  member  as  intended. 

151.  Assembling  Marks. — The  ssrstem  of  assembling  marks  which  follows  is  in  very  com- 
mon use.    It  has  been  used  in  the  typical  details  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Shop  Assembling  Marks 

Typical  letter  Where  used  # 

a.. For  base  and  cap  angles  on  columns. 

b For  bottom  seat  angles  supporting  beams  and  girders,  connecting  to  columns  or  girders. 

e For  base  plates,  cap  plates,  and  splice  plates. 

d For  fillers  with  two  or  more  lines  of  holes. 

/ For  fillers  with  single  line  of  holes. 

g For  gusset  plates  on  columns  or  truoses. 

A For  all  bent  angles  and  plates. 

k For  stiff ener  angles  fitted  at  one  end  only,  such  as  angles  under  beam  seats  or  at  column  bases. 

m For  miscellaneous  angles  and  shapes  not  covered  by  the  above. 

•  n For  miscellaneous  plates  not  covered  by  the  above;  also  tie  plates. 

p For  pin  plates. 

« For  stiffener  angles  fitted  at  both  ends. 

( For  top  connection  angles  tying  beams  or  girders  to  columns. 

V For  purlin  clips. 

to For  web  members  of  trusses,  laterals  in  girders  or  anfl^es  in  cross  frames  unless  such  material 

is  shipped  loose  without  being  connected  to  any  other  part. 
V For  lattice  bars. 

Material  that  appears  on  two  or  more  sheets  shall  be  identified  as  standard  pieces.  Stand- 
ard pieces  will  be  identified  by  the  typical  letter  given  under  shop  assembling  marks  and  a 
figure,  followed  by  the  letter  "a;."  The  letter  "a;"  indicates  that  the  pieces  are  standard.  For 
example,  a  series  of  standard  stiffener  angles,  fitted  at  one  end  only  will  be  given  as  "klx," 
**k2xj**  etc.,  the  letter  k  indicating  a  stiffener  angle  fitted  at  one  end  only,  the  numerals  1,  2, 
etc.,  being  the  identifying  marks,  and  the  letter  x  making  them  standard  pieces. 

For  all  standard  pieces  on  an  order,  a  summary  shall  be- prepared.  This  summary  must 
give  the  number  of  pieces,  size,  length,  mark,  and  the  sheet  number  on  which  the  piece  is  first 
detailed.  All  pieces  having  the  same  typical  letter  shall  be  grouped  together  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  summary,  the  numbers  to  follow  each  other  consecutively.  Summary  sheets  shall  be 
numbered  consecutively  XI  —  X2,  etc.  Summary  of  standard  pieces  shall  be  made  for  each 
tier  or  shipment. 

Pieces  not  standard  are  pieces  that  occur  only  on  one  sheet.  They  will  be  identified  by  the 
typical  letter  given  under  the  shop  assembling  marks  followed  by  a  small  letter  and  the  sheet 
number.  For  example,  an  odd  seat  angle  shown  on  sheet  number  1  is  marked  "6al."  The 
numeral  "1,"  giving  the  sheet  number,  should  not  be  given  on  the  drawing;  it  should  only  be 
given  in  the  marking  column  provided  in  the  shop  bill.  Hence  the  angle  **bal "  would  appear  on 
the  drawing  as  ^*ba"  and  in  the  shop  bill  as  "hal ",  Additional  seat  angles  on  the  same  sheet 
would  be  marked  "661 "  '*6cl,  *'  etc.     No  summary  is  made  for  pieces  not  standard. 

All  material  shipped  loose  shall  have  a  shipping  mark. 

The  material  ordered  from  the  rolling  mill  must  be  so  noted  in  the  last  column  of  the  shop 
bill. 

162.  Typical  Detail  Drawings. — Figs.  266  to  271  inclusive  are  here  presented  as  being 
typical  shop  detail  drawings  of  members  most  frequently  met  with  in  building  construction. 
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Simple  members  were  selected  for  these  illustrations  because  of  their  simplicity  but  the  methods 
of  laying  out  and  arrangement  of  sketches  and  dimensions  might  be  studied  to  advantage  and 
applied  to  more  complicated  structures.  These  methods  are  typical  of  modem  practice  and  are 
easily  and  quickly  applied  and  readily  understood  by  shop  workmen. 

Figs.  266  and  267  give  typical  beam  details.  Where  horizontal  distance  between  holes  is 
omitted,  distance  center  to  center  is  understood  to  be  5H  in*  When  vertical  distance  between 
holes  is  omitted,  such  distance  center  to  center  is  understood  to  be  2^  ui.  These  beam  sketches 
are  taken  from  The  American  Bridge  .Company's  standard  and  are  typical  of  current  practice. 
In  general  detailing,  which  might  be  used  by  any  shop,  it  is  better  to  provide  the  omitted  dimen- 
sions, size  of  angles,  etc.  on  the  drawing. 

Figs.  268  and  269  show  shop  detail  drawings  of  Bethlehem  H  and  built-up  mill  building 
columns.  Fig.  270  is  a  shop  detail  drawing  of  modem  roof  trusses,  and  Fig.  271  of  a  building 
plate  girder.  Figs.  266,  267,  and  270  have  been  taken  from  Ck)nklin's  "Stmctural  Steel  Draft- 
ing and  Elementary  Design.'' 

The  details  shown  in  Fig.  270  are  those  for  a  series  of  steel  roof  trusses  for  a  building  roof, 
the  complete  connections  for  purlins,  struts,  and  bracing  being  shown.  Trusses  of  this  type 
and  size  are  usually  shipped  in  halves,  the  hanger  at  center  and  center  bottom  chord  being 
shipped  loose.    Note  the  open  holes  to  provide  for  this. 


CONCRETE  DETAILING 

By  Walter  W.  Clifford 

Concrete  detailing,  as  a  branch  of  structural  drafting,  is  young,  and  pitifully  weak  as  com- 
pared with  steel  detailing.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the  grade  of  labor  used  on  con- 
crete and  reinforcement  is  usually  less  skilled  than  that  used  on  steel.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
credit  for  the  success  of  much  concrete  construction  has  belonged  more  to  the  superintendent  or 
foreman  of  construction  than  to  the  architects  or  engineers  who  designed  the  work. 

In  concrete  detailing,  two  things  must  be  considered:  (1)  the  outlines  of  concrete  which 
give  necessary  information  for  the  forms,  and  (2)  reinforcement  details  used  in  the  bending 
shed  to  get  out  steel,  and  on  the  floor  to  place  it. 

163.  Outlines.— ^hitlines,  or  outside  dimensions  of  concrete,  are  invariably  given  by  the 
architect  or  engineer  designing  the  work.  For  this  part  of  concrete  detailing  the  common  rules 
of  drafting  usually  sufEce.  In  general,  outlines  and  reinforcement  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the 
same  drawing.  But  where  the  outlines  are  very  complicated,  separate  outline  and  reinforce- 
ment drawings  avoid  confusion  and  save  time  in  the  drafting  room  as  well  as  in  the  field.  Com- 
mon cases  of  this  kind  are  wells  and  pits,  and  complicated  floors.  For  wells  and  pits  '^  outline 
drawings''  are  made  giving  all  information  for  forms,  and  then  in  making  the  reinforcement 
drawings,  the  outlines  &s  represented  by  forms  being  defined,  reinforcement  is  located  from  them. 
In  the  case  of  floors,  so-called  "  surface  plans  "  are  often  made.  Upon  these  plans,  together  with 
necessary  sections,  openings  and  pedestals  are  located  and  dimensioned ;  surface  slope,  if  any, 
is  shown;  and  beams  are  marked,  sized,  and  located.  In  a  few  cases  floors  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely complicated  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  add  to  surface  and  reinforcement  plans,  a 
machine  bolt  location  plan. 

154.  Dimensions. — In  dimensioning  similar  members,  such  as  beams  or  columns,  a  logical 
and  consistent  location  of  dimensions  will  simplify  both  ofiice  and  field  work.  On  beam  details, 
for  example,  give  the  locations  of  intersecting  beams  in  a  line  of  dimensions  above  the  elevation ; 
the  clear  span  and  support  width  in  the  first  line  of  dimension  below  the  elevation;  and 
the  span  center  to  center  of  supports  below  this  (see  Fig.  279,  p.  326).  Give  stirrup  spacing 
near  the  center  of  the  elevation;  list  the  cambered  or  bent  steel  just  below  right  end;  the 
straight  steel  below  the  left  end ;  stirrups  and  spacers  under  the  center  of  the  beam,  etc.  Con- 
sistency of  this  kind  is  essential  for  good  details.  The  location  of  the  information,  so  long  as  it 
is  clearly  given  is  of  less  importance  than  the  consistency  in  placing  it  in  a  given  location. 
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165.  Framing  Plans. — ^Where  there  is  no  surface  plan,  framing  plans  are  usually  combined 
with  slab  reinforcing  plans.  Framing  plans  should  show  clearly:  all  column  center  lines,  loca- 
tion of  all  beams,  size  of  all  beams  (in  case  of  sloping  floor  surface,  note  grade  from  which  beam 
depth  is  given),  beam  marks,  colmnn  marks,  and  preferably  the  sizes  of  the  columns,  below  the 
floor.  Concrete  beams  are  shown  to  scale  on  yi-^-  scale  plans  and  as  a  single  heavy  line  on  J^- 
in.  scale  plans.  Steel  beams  supporting  concrete  slabs  are  well  shown  by  a  very  heavy  dash 
line. 

Beam  and  column  marks  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  common  custom  of 
numbering  them  in  sequence  is  open  to  objections.  In  the  course  of  the  changes  which  most 
plans  undergo,  No.  92  is  likely  to  land  between  Nos.  5  and  6  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  locate. 
The  coordinate  system  while  it  seems  complicated  at  first,  is  really  simple  and  easy  to  learn. 
In  this  system  column  lines  vertical  on  the  plan  are  lettered  and  horizontal  lines  are  numbered. 
Beams  can  then  be  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  column  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the 
bay  in  which  they  occur  together  with  H  for  horizontal  on  the  plan,  or  V  for  vertical.  Fig.  272 
illustrates  this  system.  Intermediate  beams  may  be  designated  by  primes.  Typical  beams 
which  repeat  a  number  of  times  may  have  single  numbers — odd  for  horizontal,  and  even  for 
vertical  beams  on  the  plan — ^in  place  of  location  marks.  The  floor  number  may  precede  the 
mark.    With  this  system  any  member  added  during  the  making  of  the  drawings  has  a  mark 

ready  for  it  and  cross  reference  between  framing  plans  and  details 
is  greatly  facilitated. 

Floor  grades  and  references  to  the  sheets  on  which  details  will 
be  found  are  useful  additions  to  framing  plans. 

156.  Reinforcement  Details  of  the  Architect. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  reinforcement  details,  those  of  the  architect  and  those 
of  the  engineer  or  contractor.  The  architect  is  necessarily  in- 
terested only  in  giving  the  information  essential  for  carrying  out 
his  design,  while  the  engineer  has  to  give  complete  information 
for  the  bending  shop.  The  information  which  the  architectural 
office  must  give,  is  in  general:  size  and  location  of  all  main  rein- 
forcement together  with  the  angle  and  location  of  all  cambers  and 
bends;  also  the  size,  shape  and  location  or  spacing  of  auxiliary 
rods  such  as  stirrups,  hoops,  and  spacers.  The  architect  must  remember  that  if  he  is  to 
justify  himself  as  a  designer  of  his  work  he  must  at  least  give  such  information  that  details 
can  be  made  in  only  one  way  and  then  he  must  check  bending  details  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  made. 

Some  of  the  necessary  information  can  be  covered  by  notes  such  as: 

All  main  alab  steel  shall  be  centered  ^  in.  above  the  forms  for  bottom  steel  and  ^  in.  below  the  roQch  slab  gnAe 
for  top  steeL 

The  lower  layer  of  beam  steel  shall  be  centered  2  in.  above  the  forms  in  all  beams  and  3  in.  in  all  girders.  The 
top  layer  of  negative  reinforcement  shall  be  centered  2  in.  below  the  rough  slab  grade  for  all  beams  and  3  in.  for  all 
girders. 

Chairs  or  supports  for  reinforcement  may  be  covered  by  note  or  in  specifications  in  the 
following  manner: 

Chairs  of  an  approved  tjrpe  shall  be  used  to  support  all  slab  steel.  At  least  one  chair  shall  be  used  for  each  15 
sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

167.  Reinforcement  Details  of  the  Engineer  or  Contractor. — Detailing  by  the  contractor 
is  analogous  to  steel  shop  drawing.  Assembly  drawings  should  be  made  on  which  each  piece 
is  given  a  mark,  with  the  place  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  form  definitely  indicated.  Complete 
schedules  should  also  be  given  with  bending  diagrams.  A  number  of  engineers,  whose  busi- 
ness arrangements  with  clients  permit  it,  detail  the  concrete  fully  and  schedule  the  reinforce- 
ment. This  is  the  most  satisfactory  method,  for  the  designer  of  concrete  should  be  entirely 
responsible  for  the  details.  Details  of  various  parts  of  concrete  construction  will  now  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  contractor  or  the  fortunate  engineer  able  to 
detail  his  own  work. 
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1S8.  Scale  and  Conventions. — Scale  for  concrete  details  is  quite  commonly  J^  in.  =  1  ft., 
and  this  is  satisfactory  for  most  work.  Sections  may  be  indicated  by  shading  on  the  back 
of  the  tracing  with  a  soft  pencil.  This  is  quicker  than  the  conventional  symbol  and  at  least  as 
effective.  Pull  heavy  lines  are  used  for  reinforcement  in  the  details  given  in  this  chapter, 
and  this  is  most  satisfactory  on  drawings.  The  distinction  between  the  rods  and  the  outline 
of  the  concrete  is  in  the  weight  of  the  line.  Dash  lines  as  sometimes  used  are  slower  to  draw  and 
often  lead  to  confusion  where  rods  cross  at  angles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  concrete  reinforcement  details  are  largely  diagrams. 
Clear  indication  of  the  way  rods  are  to  go, 
is  vastly  more  important  than  true  ortho- 
graphic projection.  For  example,  the  rods 
shown  over  a  beam  support  in  actual  pro- 
jection in  Fig.  273  may  be  in  diagram  as 
shown  in  Fig.  274  or  as  shown  in  Fig.  275. 

They  should  be  diagrammed  correctly  as  shown  in  one  of  the  later  views.     The  cross  section 
will  indicate  that  they  are  at  the  same  elevation,  and  proper  scheduling  will  bring  them  there. 

169.  Slabs  and  Walls. — Slabs  and  walls  are  similar  in  detail  and  vary  only  in  position. 
They  have  in  general  main  reinforcement  perpendicular  to  a  system  of  beams,  and  spacers  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  rods.  The  main  steel  may  be  cambered  to  give  negative  reinforcement, 
or  the  so-called  loose-rod  system  of  separate  bars  to  take  care  of  negative  moment  may  be  used. 
In  walls,  vertical  rods  are  placed  outside  (nearer  the  face)  wherever  possible.     This  is  better  for 

concrete  placing. 

Listing. — Steel  in 
plan,  or  elevation  if  in 
walls,  is  best  indicated 
by  considering  bands 
consisting  of  rows  of 
evenly  spaced  identi- 
cal bars.  The  outside 
bars  of  the  band  are 
shown  and  the  band 
listed  as  shown  in  Fig. 
276. 

In  architectural 
detailing  the  bands 
may  be  similarly 
shown    and    listed 

simply  *'H  4^  6"c.  to 
it 

A  diagram  of  two 
adjacent  rods  will  be 
noted  In  Fig.  276  in 
the  center  of  the  bays. 
This  is  often  an  ad- 
vantage in  working  out  the  detail  and  may  save  separate  sections  to  a  large  extent. 

To  differentiate  clearly  between  steel  in  top  and  bottom  or  far  and  near  side,  a  method 
successfully  used  is  to  add  to  the  listing  f.s,  or  ts.  thus  "2^5^"  0-A42-6"  c.  to  c.-t.s."  Then 
use  as  a  general  note:  ''All  rods  marked  Ls.  are  in  the  top  of  the  slab,  all  other  rods  are  bottom 
or  cambered  steel "  or  "All  rods  marked  /.«.  are  in  the  far  side,  all  other  rods  are  in  the  near  side." 
In  listing  bands,  the  number  of  rods,  type,  and  spacing  are  obviously  needed  for  setting 
the  steel  on  the  floors.  The  size  should  also  be  given  because  rods  are  ordinarily  stored  by  sizes 
on  the  job,  and  this  information  is,  therefore,  helpful  in  finding  them.  Schedules  are  ordi- 
narily not  used  in  setting,  and  if  used,  cross  reference  between  plan  and  schedule  is  a  nuisance. 
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lonly  ^i'ia.  rounds,  2  ft.  on  ceutera,  for 
reinforcement  is  commonly  used  with  a 


lB9b.  Spa.cerB. — Spacers 
ordinaiy  slabs.  In  walls  a  size  smaJler  than  the 
maxiinumof  ^in.  andaminimtimof  ^  in.,  and  with  spacing  ISin.toSft.  They  ai«  ordinarily 
randofti  length  for  the  smaller  rods,  scheduled  as  total  length  and  cut  on  the  floor.  They  may 
be  covered  by  a  not«,  or  indicated  in  the  diagram  (see  Fig.  276).  The  larger  spacers  (^  or 
^  in.)  are  best  hst«d  and  typed  in  bands  hke  main  reinforcement. 

lS9c.  Rod  Spacing. — Rod  spacing  tn  slabs  is  limited  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
report  to  2Ji^  times  the 
"  slab  thickness  and  the 
minimum  should  be  as  in 
beams.  Cosimon  pmc- 
tice  for  ordinary  work  is 
1  to  1>£  times  the  slab 
thickness. 

Uid.  Sec 
tions. — In  addition  to 
slab  plans  and  wall  eleva- 
I  tions,  sufficient  sections 
must  be  given  to  clearly 
indicate  the  location  of 
L  all  steel  (see  Fig.  277}. 

lfi»e.  FUt 
^  Slabs. — Fkt    slab     con- 
Fia  277— WBUdeU.i1  Htruction  IS  detailed  like 

other  slabs,  except  that 
typical  bands  may  welt  be  listed  "Band  A,"  etc.,  the  schedule  indicating  the  makeup  of 
the  various  bands  This  is  sometimes  possible  with  beam-and-slab  construction.  The 
8.  M.  I.  flat-slab  system  makes  use  of  units  of  spider  type  over  columns  and  in  the  center  of 
bays.  On  reinforcement  plans  of  this  system  each  unit  is  completely  shown  once  and  else- 
where simply  a  circle  is  shown  (the  outside  ring)  and  marked  "Unit  C,"  etc.  Where  separate 
units  are  used  for  positive  and  negative  reinforcement,  difterent  weights  of  lines  may  be  used 
■   for  top  and  bottom  steel      This  helps  greatly  in  the  cleameBs  of  the  drawings. 
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160.  Beams. — A  typical  beam  detail  from  an  architectural  office  is  shown  in  Fig.  278, 
The  same  beam  la  fully  detailed  in  Fig.  279.  The  best  practice  is  to  detail  beams  and  columns 
as  separate  units  or  members,  as  is  done  in  steel  detailing.  This  is  preferable  to  covering  them 
by  various  and  sundry  sections  through  the  floor.  Some  conventions  arc  used.  The  dash 
line  is  used  in  the  section  to  indicate  cambers  in  elevation ;  in  the  elevation  it  is  used  to  indicate 
rods  belonging  to  another  detail.  A  somewhat  lighter  line  is  used  for  stirrups  than  for  main 
steel.  The  open  circle  at  the  top  of  the  camber  is  used  for  a  horizontal  rod  in  elevation  while 
the  solid  circle  is  used  for  the  rods  cut  by  the  section.  , 
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160a.  Rod  Spacing. — Rod  spacing  in  beams  is  discussed  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  63A.  In  addition  to  this  the  detailer  should  know  that  the  clear 
distance  between  rods  should  be  not  less  than  twice  the  largest  aggregate  size.  Rods  are  often 
used  in  two  layers,  very  seldom  more  than  two.  Layers  of  beam  rods  are  usually  separated 
1  in.  by  short  spacer  bars.  The  distance  between  these  spacers  depends  on  the  size  of  the  main 
steel.  Fifty  times  the  diameter  of  the  main  steel  is  reasonable.  There  should  be  at  least  two 
spacers  under  each  rod  of  the  top  layer. 

1606.  Connections. — ^The  intersection  of  beam,  girder,  and  column  steel  over< 
the  column  head  must  be  carefully  studied.     With  a  beam  centered  on  a  column,  careless 
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detailing  often  has  a  rod  in  the  center  of  the  column  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Small 
rods  {}i  in.  or  less)  are  easily  offset,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  larger  rods.  Beam  and  girder 
intersections  must  also  be  detailed  with  care  to  see  that  interference  is  not  caused  by  rods  at 
the  same  grade. 

160c.  Inflection  Points. — Certain  parts  of  concrete  theory  are  particularly  the 
province  of  the  detailer.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  reinforcement  to  take  tension 
and  know  which  is  the  tension  side  of  beams  in  all  cases-^as  well  as  in  slabs  and  walls.  He 
should  also  have  a  general  idea,  at  least,  of  the  location  of  inflection  points.  See  '^  Restrained 
and  Ck)ntinuou6  Beams,''  Sect.  1. 

160d.  Stirrups. — Shear  and  stirrups  are  also  very  much  the  province  of  the 
detailer.  He  should  know  the  variation  of  shear 
with  uniform  and  concentrated  loads  (se^ 
"Shears  and  Moments,"  Sect.  1,  and  "Re- 
strained and  Continuous  Beams,"  Sect.  1).  He 
should  be  familiar  with  the  method  of  determin- 
ing stirrup  spacing  (see  "Reinforced  Concrete 
Beams  and  Slabs,"  Sect.  2).  In  addition  to 
theoretical  consideration  the  following  practical 
points  are  useful:  It  is  good  practice  to  place 
stirrups  4  or  6  in.  from  the  face  of  all  intersect- 
ing beams.  The  first  stirrup  is  located  by 
many  engineers  about  Ji  to  H  of  the  depth  of 
the  beam  from  the  face  of  the  support,  diagonal  tension  cracks  almost  never  starting  at  the 
support.  In  very  wide  beams  where  stirrups  of  more  than  four  legs  would  be  needed  it  is 
better  from  a  practical  standpoint  to  use  several  U's  or  W's  as  shown  in  Fig.  280.  Rods  larger 
than  %  in.  should  not  be  used  as  stirrups,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  bending. 

160e.  Bond. — Bond  is  seldom  an  important  item  in  beam  and  slab  design. 
Most  properly  designed  beam  reinforcement  is  sufficient  for  bond.  In  beams  continuous 
over  supports,  part  of  the  main  reinforcement  is  usually  cambered.  The  balance  is  continued 
across  the  support  as  compression  steel  in  T-beams,  and  this  use  determines  the  lap  rather  than 
bond   (see  right-hand  support,  Fig.  279).     At  end  supports,  straight  steel  is  often  hooked. 
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It  is  good  practice  to  hook  the  ends  of  tension  rods  at  all  end  supports.     The  ends  of  stirrups 
usually  need  hooks  for  bond  and  it  is  good  practice  to  book  all  of  them. 

161.  Columns. — Columns  can,  if  simple,  be  covered  by  a  column  schedule  of  the  type 
shown  in  Fig.  281.  The  rod  schedule  and  a  few  notes  will  complete  the  necessary  information. 
In  the  architectural  type  of  detailing,  main  steel  may  be  listed  as  long  rods  and  short  rods^  and 
notes  added  such  as  ''Short  rods  shall  be  6  in.  shorter  than  the  distance  floor  to  floor/'  ''Long 
rods  shall  be  50  diameters  longer  than  the  distance  floor  to  floor/'  ''All  columns  are  to  be 
concentric,  except  those  on  the  A,  C,  1,  and  10  lines,  which  are  to  be  flush  on  the  outside 
face  or  faces."  In  the  case  of  columns  having  complications  such  as  brackets,  an  elevation 
should  be  drawn  similar  to  beam  elevations  and  the  necessary  sections  added. 
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161a.  Rod  Spacing. — The  rod  spacing  of  the  main  rods  usually  takes  care  of 
itself  with  standard  percentages  of  steel  and  commercial  rod  sizes.  The  maximum  spacing 
of  vertical  rods  allowed  by  good  practice  is  about  10  or  12  in.  In  the  case  of  large  columns 
with  high  percentages  of  steel  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  that  are  required  in  one  band.  The  largest 
rod  easily  available  in  most  localities  is  13^  in.  In  large  coluiflns  these  should  be  spaced  at 
least  6  in.  apart,  and  where  spiral  hooping  is  used  at  least  8  in.  Where  too  many  rods  are 
required  for  this  spacing,  two  rows  of  rods  should  be  used  or  some  of  the  rods  should  be  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  croSs  inside  the  core.  Hoops  are  limited  hy  the  Joint  Committee's  report  to  a 
maximum  spacing  of  12  in.,  or  16  times  the  diameter  of  the  longitudinal  bars.  Light  rods  suf- 
fice for  this  hooping,  J^  to  J^  in.  being  the  common  sizes;  %'\n.  round  the  most  used. 
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161&.  Spiral  Hooping. — Spiral  hooping  for  columns  is  expressed  in  percentage 
of  volume  of  hooping  to  volume  of  core  per  imit  of  length.  The  design  of  hooping  is  discussed 
in  Arts.  S5  and  96. 

Hooping  has  great  possibility  of  irregularity  when  the  core  is  of  large  diameter.  In  order 
to  ship  flat,  two  vertical  ties  only  are  used,  and  this  leads  to  deformation  in  handling.  One- 
inch  cover  may  do  on  12  to  16-in.  columns  but  on  Wt.  cores  or  larger  at  least  3  in.  of  cover 
should  be  allowed  and  preferably  4  in.,  irrespective  of  fire  risk. 

161c.  Splices. — Horizontal  joints  in  columns  ordinarily  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  girder,  at  the  rough  floor  grade,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  top  of  upstanding  spandrel 
beams.  The  top  of  the  rough  floor  is  usually  a  splice  point,  and  good  practice  requires  rods,  to 
the  number  of  those  in  the  upper  section,  run  up  from  the  lower  section,  the  distance  required 
for  bond.  These  rods  should  preferably  be  so  located  that  the  rods  in  the  upper  section  can  be 
wired  directly  to  them.  In  the  case  of  large  rods  some  engineers  require  rods  to  be  faced  and 
held  in  a  sleeve.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  so  place  and  hold  faced  rods  for  the  direct 
transfer  of  load.  Where  ofifsets  are  required  in  extended  rods  on  account  of  change  of  column 
sections,  they  should  be  at  least  a  foot  below  the  splice,  and  offsets  should  not  be  by  slopes  of 
more  than  30  deg.  with  the  vertical. 

162.  Miscellaneous  Concrete  Members. — The  general  principles  enumerated  can  be 
followed  to  detail  most  miscellaneous  structures.  In  miscellaneous  structures,  as  in  slabs^ 
there  is  danger  of  putting  so  much  information  on  a  single  view  that  it  becomes  confusing  to 
draftsman  and  builder.  Rods  usually  appear  in  more  than  one  view.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  hsted  in  one  view  only,  and  be  noted  in  the  others.  It  is  important  for  good  detailing  that 
they  be  listed  in  the  best  place.  Ordinarily,  this  is  in  the  view  in  which  the  rods  appear  in 
projection  as  a  straight  line.  Whenever  a  structure  is  detailed  in  parts,  however,  rods  which 
run  into  two  parts  should  always  be  listed  with  the  part  which  will  be  poured  first.  For  example, 
in  a  tunnel,  angle  rods  from  the  floor  into  the  walls  should  be  listed  in  the  floor  detail.  The  more 
common  miscellaneous  members  are  footings,  pits  and  tunnels,  engine  foundations,  and  re- 
taining walls 

162a.  Footings. — Footings  vary  so  greatly  in  complexity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  general  rules.  Usually  a  plan  and  one  or  more  sections  will  be  needed.  Sometimes 
they  are  simply  large  beams  and  can  well  be  detailed  as  such.  Stirrups  should  never  be  used 
in  footings  where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them.    They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  place. 

162&.  Pits  and  Tunnels. — Pits  and  tunnels  which  are  complicated  are  best 
separated  into  members,  and  each  slab  and  wall  detailed  independently.  Where  they  are 
simple,  general  views  and  sufficient  sections  will  suffice.  Simple  structures  of  considerable 
length  like  some  power  house  intake  and  discharge  tunnels,  are  conveniently  detailed  by  giving 
all  the  different  cross-sections,  and  longitudinal  sections  through  the  ends,  and  showing  a  small 
scale  key  plan  indicating  the  extent  and  location  of  the  parts  where  each  section  applies.  This 
method  i^  also  applicable  to  some  grade  beams,  spandrel  details,  and  some  retaining  walls. 

162c.  Engine  Foundations. — Engine  foundations  where  they  are  only  pedestals, 
can  be  detailed  with  the  floors.  Larger  foundations  such  as  those  ordinarily  required  for  large 
turbo-generators  should  be  detailed  as  separate  structures.'  The  larger  ones  should  be  broken 
up,  and  slabs,  beams,  and  columns  detailed  separately,  like  any  similar  units. 

162d.  Retaining  Walls. — Retaining  walls,  if  of  imiform  section,  may  be  detailed 
in  the  method  suggested  for  long  tunnels.  Where  counterfort  or  buttress  walls  are  used,  sepa- 
rate details  of  vertical  slab,  footing  slab,  counterfort  or  buttress,  etc.,  are  needed. 

162c.  Construction  Joints. — Construction  joints  should  be  included  in  some 
details.  For  example,  tunnels  are  usually  poured  in  three  parts — floor,  walls,  and  roof.  If 
the  walls  are  subject  to  pressure,  it  is  important  that  they  have  bearing  on  floor  and  roof. 
Details  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  2S2  should  be  designed  for  shear  and  shown  on  the  drawings. 

162/.  Spacers. — Spacers  in,  miscellaneous  members  need  more  attention  than 
is  often  given  them.  In  addition  to  their  theoretical  use  for  temperature,  or  to  distribute 
loads,  they  have  the  important  function  of  holding  the  main  steel  rigidly  in  place  during  the 
pottfing  of  the  concrete.    Some  practical  thought  of  how  the  steel  is  to  be  placed  and  held,  is 
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necessary  in  locating  spacers.     For  example,  bands  of  L-shaped  rods  need  three  spacers  at 
least,  one  in  the  angle  and  one  near  each  end,  if  the  band  is  to  be  held  rigid. 

162^.  Rod  Splices. — Construction  joints  must  also  be  considered  in  reinforce- 
ment detailing.  It  is  bad  practice  to  have  rods  extend  through  a  construction  joint  with  only  a 
small  part  of  their  length  imbedded  in  the  first  pouring.  This  is  especially  bad  in  the  case  of 
vertical  rods.  They  are  difficult  to  support  and  very  likely  to  be  bent  out  of  shape.  As  far 
as  possible,  where  rods  would  project  6  ft.,  or  more  than  half  their  length  beyond  a  joint,  they 
should  extend  only  the  bond  distance.  They  should  then  be  spliced  by  another  rod  starting 
at  the  joint.     Fig.  283  shows  a  typical  illustration  of  this. 

In  the  case  of  footings  there  are  no  vertical  rods  to  extend  up  through  the  joint.     Special 
short  rods  called  stitbs  are  used  in  such  cases.     They  extend  a  distance  required  for  bond,  each 

side  of  the  joint,  and  act  as  dowels  (see  Fig.  283).  Vertical 
rods  should  always  start  at  a  construction  joint  when  possible, 
so  that  they  may  be  set  directly  on  the  old  concrete  when 
placed  (see  Fig.  282).  Design  factors  sometimes  overrule  the 
foregoing ;  for  example,  high  walls  often  require  vertical  steel 
from  top  to  bottom  while  one  or  more  construction  joints  are 
necessary.  Care  must  be  used  in  all  such  cases  to  conform  to 
design  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  make  placing  as 
simple  as  possible. 

163.  Reinforcement  Cover. — The  cover  over  reinforcing 
rods,  aSf  foj  example,  under  slab  or  beam  rods  or  outside  of 
column  rods,  serves  to  protect  them  from  fire  and  weather  and 
also  to  develop  bond  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  rod.  Detailers  should  be  familiar  with 
common  fireproofiing  requirements.  Too  little  cover  means  danger  from  fire  or  sometimes 
moisture,  too  much  in  beams  and  slabs  means  cracks  in  the  concrete  below.  A  H-in.  clear 
cover  for  slabs  4  in.  thick,  with  rods  not  over  3^  in.,  and  a  small  fire  risk,  is  the  minimum.  A 
1-in.  clear  cover  is  about  the  maximum  for  slabs.  For  beams  and  girders  IM  to  3  in.  is  used 
according  to  the  importance  of  member  and  the  fire  risk.     In  columns,  from  1  to  4  in.  is 

used. 

164.  Shop  Bending. — Every  concrete  detailer  should  be  familiar  with  reinforcement  in 
place  in  the  forms,  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  process  of  bending  and  placing.  With  odd- 
shaped  rods,  bending  difficulties  should  receive  careful  consideration. 
Radius  bends  larger  than  4  in.  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain. 
Small  bends  are  made  around  pipe  sleeves  or  blocks.  An  exception  to  this 
is  spirals,  and  circles  such  as  are  used  in  the  S.M.I,  flat  slab  system. 
Special  machines  in  wel  1  equipped  yards  take  care  of  these  economically. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  on  large  rods  a  precision  on  offsets  closer 
than  1  in.  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Details  should  not,  therefore,  be  made 
which  require  such  precision.  Angles  in  rods,  except  parallel  offsets,  cannot 
be  made  with  great  precision  and  accurately  bent  rods  will  spring  in 
handling  unless  very  heavy  compared  to  their  length.  Details  therefore 
in  which  a  slight  variation  in  the  angle  of  the  rod  would  cause  trouble 
should  not  be  made.  For  example,  Fig.  284  is  bad.  The  detail  should 
be  as  shown  in  Fig.  286.  In  addition  to  the  practical  weakness  it  is  of 
course  poor  design  to  carry  a  rod  around  the  face  of  a  reentrant  angle 
as  shown  in  Fig.  284  since  the  resultant  of  the  tension  in  the  two  legs 
acts  against  the  fireproofing  only.  Cambers,  in  slab  rods  (5^  in.  or 
under)  may  be  as  many  as  four,  within  reason.  With  larger  rods,  as  used 
in  beams,  not  more  than  two  cambers  should  be  used  in  a  single  rod. 

166.  Reinforcement  Assembly. — Bending  may  be  done  in  the  contractor's  yard  or  on  the 
job.  In  either  case  the  bent  rods  tagged  with  type  numbers  are  stored,  usually  by  sizes,  in 
racks  or,  if  space  is  available,  on  the  ground  opposite  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

Column  steel  is  usually  assembled  on  horses  and  placed  as  a  unit.     Beam  steel  may  be 
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handled  in  this  way  but  where  beams  intersect  over  the  columns  at  least  part  of  them  must  be 
assembled  in  the  forms.  Beam  rods  hooked  into  spiraled  columns  should  therefore  be  avoided 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  placing.  When  beam  steel  is  assembled  in  the  form,  stirrups 
are  first  placed  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  provide  loop  bars  (^  or  ^-in.  rods)  the  full  length  of  the 
beam  to  be  placed  under  the  hook  of  the  stirrups,  by  which  to  support  them. 

In  slabs,  assembly  by  units  is  generally  impracticable  except  occasionally  in  some  types 
of  flat-slab  construction.  Spacers  are  laid  down,  preferably  on  suitable  chairs,  and  the  main 
reinforcement  is  placed  on  them  and  wired. 
In  wall  reinforcement,  vertical  rods  are 
usuaUy  placed  first  and  then  the  horizontal 
rods  tied  to  these.  In  slab  and  wall  rein- 
forcement, deformed  rods  are  held  more 
rigidly  in  place  by  wiring  than  plain  rounds, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  slip  through  the 
ties. 

166.  Rod  Sizes. — In  the  choice  of  rods 
there  are  a  few  points  to  be  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  rods  of  ^  to  1-in. 
diameter  have  base  price,  i.e.,  the  lowest  price  per  pound,  and  are  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  cheapest.  Ke-ii^*  sizes  with  the  possible  exception  of  He-in*  square  are  not 
commercial  sizes.  ^  to  1)^  in.  are  the  readily  available  sizes.  Good  detailing  limits  the 
sizes  in  the  various  units  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  whole  job,  to  avoid  confusion.    Squares 

and  rounds  are  best  not  used  together. 

167.  Schedules. — Rod  schedules  are  sometimes  made  as  a  table  on 
the  drawing  itself,  but  best  practice  is  a  separate  sheet  which  is  commonly 
about  12  X  21  in.  This  size  is  easily  handled  in  the  yard.  'A  sample  of  a 
good  schedule  form  is  given  in  Fig.  286. 

Type  members  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  rod  schedules. 
Letters  for  various  types  are  convenient.  The  following  are  in  successful 
use: 

The  individual  rods  are 
given  separate  numbers 
and  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  duplication 
of  numbers.  The  use  of 
the  number  of  the  sheet 
on  which  the  detail  of 
the  rod  occurs,  as  part  of 
the  t3rpe  number  is  open 
to  the  objection  of  giving  a  long  number,  but  it  automatically  avoids  duplication.  This  is  illu- 
strated on  the  schedule  given. 

Schedules  include,  of  course,  the  lengths  of  bar  in  each  run,  i.e.,  the  distance  between 
angles.  The  curves  in  Figs.  287  and  288  are  convenient  for  finding  camber  lengths.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  vertical  line  for  the  camber  height,  with  the  horizontal  line  for  the  horizontal 
projection  of  the  camber,  read  the  slope  lengths  with  the  arcs  as  a  scale.  For  30  or  45-deg. 
cambers  the  slope  distance  can  be  read  at  the  intersection  of  either  height  or  distance  with  the 
corresponding  slope  line. 
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A — Straight  rods 

B — One  or  two  hooka 

C— One  camber  or  offset 

D — Two  cambers 

E — Three  or  more  cambers , 

Stirrups 


'  With  or  without  hooked  ends 


O — Binders 

Bi^— Bracket  rods 

S — Any  other  special  type 
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SECTION  3 
STRUCTURAL  DATA 

BUILDINGS  IN  GENERAL 

1.  Types  of  Btiildings. — Buildings,  according  to  the  building  law  of  the  City  of  Boston,  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

Firtt-dcus  BuUding, — ^A  first-olasa  buildi&g  shall  oonaiBt  of  fireproof  material  throughout,  with  floors  oonatructed 
of  iron,  steel,  or  reinforced  concrete  beams,  filled  in  between  n^th  terra  cotta  or  other  masoory  arches  or  with  con- 
crete or  reinforced  concrete  slabs;  wood  may  be  used  only  for  under  and  upper  floors,  window  and  door  frames, 
sashes,  doors,  interior  finish,  hand  rails  for  stairs,  necessary  sleepers  bedded  in  the  cement,  and  for  isolated  furrings 
bedded  in  mortar.     There  shall  be  no  air  space  between  the  top  of  any  floor  arches  and  the  floor  boarding. 

S^condndasa  BuUdirm. — All  buildings  not  of  the  first  class,  the  external  and  party  walls  of  which  are  of  brick, 
stone,  iron,  steel,  concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  concrete  blocks,  or  other  equally  substantial  and  fireproof  material. 

Thtrd-dasa  Buildinff. — A  wooden  frame  building. 

Compoaite  Building. — A  building  partly  of  second-class  and  partly  of  third-class  construction.  Composite 
buildings  may  be  built  under  the  same  restrictions  as,  and  need  comply  only  with  the  requirements  for,  third-class 
buildings  as  to  fire  protection  and  exterior  finish. 

Another  type  of  building  adapted  to  mills,  factories,  warehouses,  etc.,  is  the  so-caUed 
"Slow-Burning  Timber  Mill  Construction,"  developed  by  mill  owners  and  the  New  England 
Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Companies.  This  type  is  described  in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter 
in  this  section. 

2.  Floor  Loads. — Floor  loads  vary  with  the  class  of  material  to  be  stored.  In  calculating 
dead  and  live  loads  for  buildings,  the  following,  quoted  from  the  Boston  Building  Law,  is  good 
practice.  However,  the  figures  given  should  be  checked  by  the  ordinances  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  building  is  to  be  erected. 

Dead  loads  shall  consist  of  the  weight  of  walb,  floors,  roofs,  and  permanent  partitions.  The  weights  of  yarious 
materials  shall  be  assumed  as  follows: 

Pounds  per 

cubic  foot 

Beech .' » 42 

Birch 42 

Brickwork 120 

Concrete,  cinder,  structural 108 

CJoncrete,  cinder,  floor  filling 96 

Concrete,  stone 144 

Douglas  fir 36 

Granite 168 

Granolithic  surface 144 

Limestone 150 

Maple 42 

Marble 168 

Oak 48 

Pine,  southern  yellow. .  .^ ' 42 

Sandstone 144 

Spruce 30 

Terra  cotta,  architectural,  voids  unfilled 72 

Terra  cotta,  architectural,  voids  filled 120 

Pounds  per  square 
foot 

Gravel  or  slag  and  felt  roofing 6 

Plastering  on  metal  lath,  exclusive  of  furring 8 

Live  loads  shall  include  all  loads  except  dead  loads.  Every  permit  shall  stat«  the  purpoee  for  which  the 
building  is  to  be  used,  and  all  floors  and  stairs  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  safely  the  weight  to  be  imposed 
thereon  in  addition  to  the  dead  load,  but  shall  safely  support  a  minimum  uniformly  distributed  live  load  per  square 
foot,  as  specified  in  the  following  table: 
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Class  of  Building  Pounds  per 

square  foot 

Armoriss,  assembly  halls  and  gymnasiums 100 

Fire  Houses: 

Apparatus  floors 150 

Residenoe  and  stable  floors 60 

Garages,  private,  not  more  than  two  cars 76 

Oarages,  public 150 

Grandstands 100 

Hotsb,  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses,  dubs,  conrents,  hospitals,  asylums  and  detention  buildings: 

PubUo    portions 100 

Residence  portions 50 

Manufacturing,  heavy 250 

Manufacturing,  light 125 

Office  buildings: 

First  floor; 126 

All  other  floors .' 75 

Public  buildings: 

Public  portions 100 

Office  portions 76 

Residence  buildings,  including  porches 50 

Schools  and  colleges: 

Assembly  halls 100 

Class  rooms  never  to  be  used  as  assembly  halls 60 

Sidewalks 250 

(Or  8000  lb.  concentrated,  whichever  gives  the  larger  moment  or  shear) 
Stables,  public  or  mercantile: 

Street  entrance  floors 150 

Feed  room 160 

Carriage  room * 50 

Stall  room 50 

Stairs,  corridors,  and  fire  escapes  from  armories,  assembly  halls,  and  gymnasiums 100 

Stairs,  corridors,  and  fire  escapes  except  from  armories,  assembly  halls,  and  gymnasiums 75 

Storage,  heavy 250 

Storage,  light 126 

Stores,  retail 125 

Stores,  wholesale 250 

Every  plank,  slab,  and  arch,  and  every  floor  beam  carrying  100  sq.  ft.  of  floor  or  less,  shall  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  safely  the  combined  dead  and  live  load  supported  by  it,  but  the  floor  live  loads  may  be  reduced 
for  other  parts  of  the  structure  as  follows: 

In  all  buildings  except  armories,  garages,  gsrmnasiums,  storage  buildings,  wholesale  stores,  and  assembly 
halls,  for  all  flat  slabs  of  over  100  sq.  ft.  area,  reinforced  in  two  or  more  directions  and  for  all  floor  beams,  girders, 
or  trusses  carrsring  over  100  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  10%  reduction. 

For  the  same,  but  carrsring  over  200  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  15%  reduction. 

For  the  same,  but  carrying  over  300  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  25  %  reduction. 

Tlieee  reductions  shall  not  be  made  if  the  member  carries  more  than  one  floor  and  therefore  has  its  live  load 
reduced  according  to  the  table  below. 

In  public  garages,  for  all  flat  slabs  of  over  300  sq.  ft.  area  reinforced  in  more  than  one  direction,  and  for  all  floor 
beams,  girders,  and  trusses  carrying  over  300  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  and  for  all  columns,  walls,  piers,  and  foundations, 
25%  reduction. 

In  all  buildings  except  storage  buildings,  wholesale  stores,  and  public  garages,  for  all  columns,  girders,  trusses, 
walls,  piers,  and  foundations. 

Carrying  one  floor No  reduction. 

Carrying  two  floors 25  %  reduction. 

Carrying  three  floors 40  %  reduction. 

Carrying  four  floors 50  %  reduction. 

Carrying  five  floors 65  %  reduction. 

Carrying  six  floors  or  more 66  %  reduction. 

Roofs  shall  be  designed  to  support  safely  minimum  live  loads  as  follows: 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  4  in.  or  less  per  foot,  a  vertical  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  projection  applied 
either  to  half  or  to  the  whole  of  the  roof. 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  more  than  4  in.  and  not  more  than  8  in.  i>er  ft.,  a  vertical  load  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  hori- 
sontal projection  and  a  wind  load  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  slope,  these  two  loads 
being  assumed  to  act  either  together  or  separately. 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  more  than  8  in.  and  not  more  than  12  in.  per  ft.,  a  vertical  load  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  hori- 
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xontal  projection  and  a  wind  load  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  slope,  these  two  loads 
being  assumed  to  act  either  together  or  separately. 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  more  than  12  in.  per  ft.,  a  vertical  load  of  5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  projection  and  a  wind 
load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  slope,  these  two  loads  being  assumed  to  aot  either 
together  or  separately. 

All  buildings  and  structures  shall  be  calculated  to  resist  a  pressure  per  square  foot  on  any  vertical  surface  as 
follows: 

For  40  ft.  in  height, 10  lb. 

Portions  from  40  to  80  ft.  above  ground 15  lb. 

Portions  more  than  80  ft.  above  ground 20  lb. 

3.  Weights  of  Merchandise. — The  following  table  taken  by  permission  from  data  of  the 
Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Company  gives  approximate  weights  and  dimensions 
of  packages.  In  designing  storehouses  it  is  important  to  provide  for  the  greatest  load  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  building. 


Weights  of  Merchandise 


Material 


Measurements 


Floor 

space 

(sq.  ft.) 


Cu.  ft. 


Weights 


Gross 


Per 
sq.  ft. 


Per 
cu.  ft. 


Wool 
In  bales,  Australia         1 

In  bales.  East  India      \ 

In  bales,  New  Zealand  J 

In  bales.  So.  America 

In  bales,  Oregon 
In  bales,  California 
In  bales,  Texas 

In  bags,  Domestic 

In  bags,  scoured  or  noils 

Woolen  goofU 

Case,  flannels 

Case,  flannels,  heavy 

Case,  dress  goods 

Case,  cassimeres 

Case,  underwear 

Case,  blankets 

Case,  horse  blankets 

Cotton 

Bale,  ginned 

Bale,  compressed 

Bale,  Planters  Compress  Co 

Bale,  American  Cotton  Co 

Bale,  Egyptian 

Bale,  Indian 

Cotton  goods 

Bale  unbleached  jeans.  .^ 

Piece  duck 

Bale  brown  sheetings 

Case  bleached  sheetings 

Case  quilts 

Bale  print  cloth 

Case  prints 

Bale  tickings 

Skeins  cotton  yarn 

Carpet 

Roll  of  carpet 

Rug  (with  pole) 


'  Fleece  pulled  scoured. 


8.0 

12.5 

7.5 

7.0 

7.0 

15.5 

15.5 

5.5 
7.1 
5.6 

10.5 
7.3 

10.3 
4.0 

9.32 
5.25 


1 
2 
4 
4 


.80 
.60 

.7 
,7 


4  1 
0.44 


19.4 

47 
33 
33 
33 
18 
18 

12.7 
15.2 
22.0 
28  0 
21  0 
35.0 
14.0 

46.6 
25.2 
5  4 
7.8 
20.0 
20.0 


4.0 

12.5 

1.1 

2.3 

3.6 

10.1 

4  8 

11.4 

7.2 

19.0 

4.0 

9.3 

4.5 

13.4 

3.3 

8.8 

10.9 
4 


350 

1000 
550 
480 
480 
250 
100 

220 
330 
460 
550 
350 
450 
250 

550 
550 
250 
270 
820 
860 

300 
75 
235 
330 
295 
175 
420 
325 


129 

48 


40 

80 
73 
70 
70 
16 
6.4 

40 
46 
84 
52 
48 
44 
63 

60 
106 
139 
104 
170 
176 

72 

68 
65 
69 
41 
44 
93 
99 


31.5 


18  . 

22 
17 
15 
15 
14 
5.5 

17 
22 
21 
20 
16 
13 
18 

12 
22 
47 
35 
41 
43 

24 
33 
23 
30 
16 
19 
31 
37 
11 

11.8 
12.0 
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Weights  op  Merchandise — {Continued) 


Material 


Meaaurements 


Floor 
space 
(eq.  ft.) 


sak 

Bale,  silk  cocoons 

Bale,  silk  frisoDs  (average) 

Bale,  dreaeed  silk 

Bale,  raw  silk  (average) 

Bale,  spun  silk 

Case  broad  silk  cloth 

Case  ribbons 

Jtde^  eie. 

Bale,  jute 

Bale,  jute  lashings 

Bale,  Manila 

Bale,  hemp 

Bale,  Sisal 

Burlape,  various  packages 

Jute  bagging 

Bag*  in  bales 

White  linen 

White  cotton 

Brown  cotton 

Paper  shavings 

Sacking 

Woolen 

Jute  butts 

Spruce  chips,  wet,  tightly  packed 

Spruce  chips,  wet,  loosely  packed 

Spruce  chips,  dry 

Paper 

16  X  21,  30  lb.  ledger 

16  X  21,  24  lb.  calendered  book 

16  X  21,  29  lb.  super-cal.  book 

18H  X  29,  26  lb.  news 

32  X  42,  No.  38  straw  board 

24  X  31,  62  lb.  Manila  wrapping 

Sheets  in  bundles,  with  wood  frames. . . 
Sheets  in  bundles,  without  wood  frames 

Roll  newspaper 

Sulphite  pulp 

.\verage  pile  of  paper,  in  bundles 

Tobacco 

Bale  Sumatra  wrapper 

Hogshead  of  tobacco 

Grain 

Wheat  in  bags 

Wheat  in  bulk 

Wheat  in  bulk 

Wheat  in  bulk  mean 

Barrels  flour  on  aide 

Barrels  flour  on  end 

Corn  in  bags 

Commeal  in  barrels 

Oats  in  bags 

Bale  of  hay 

Hay,  dederick  compressed 

Straw,  dederick  compressed 

Tow,  dederick  compressed 

Ezoelsior,  dederick  compressed 


5 
2 

0 


12 

13 
12 

r 

5 
6 
8 


2.4 
2  6 
3.2 
8.0 
7.5 

2.3 


8 
9 
7 
7 
16 
7 


5 
2 
6 
5 
0 
5 


2.8 


2 
2 
2 
3 
9 
5 
5 
6 
4 


4 

4 
4 
7 
3 
2 
4 
3 
8 


8 


6.1 
.0-13 

4.2 


Cu.  ft. 


31.5 

34.3 

24 
8.5 
7.5 

10.4 

16 

9.9 
10.5 
10  9 
30.0 
27.0 

7.0 

39.5 

40  0 

30.0 

34 

65 

30.0 

11.0 


5.3 
4.4 
4.3 
5.9 
3.9 

10  8 
4.0 
4.2 

28.8 


6.0 
36 .0-80 

4.2 


4.1 

3.1 
3.6 
3.7 
3.3 
5  0 
1  75 
1   75 
1  75 
1.75 


Gross 


260 
325 
400 
221 
235 
180 
175 

400 
450 
280 
650 
400 

100 

910 
715 
440 
500 
450 
600 
400 


210 
250 
300 
270 
130 
530 
120 
140 
1200 


Weights 


5.4 
7.1 
3.6 
5.9 
3.6 
20  0 
5  25 
5  25 
5  25 
5.25 


150 
1000-2200 

165 


218 
218 
112 
218 
96 
284 
125 
100 
150 
100 


Per 
sq.  ft. 


20.4 
24.6 
33.4 
31.6 
47.0 
27.7 
21.0 

170 
172 

88 

81 

53 

43 

107 

78 

59 

68 

38 

80 
143 


130 

105 

125 

73 

14 

102 

22 

22 

250 


24.5 


39 


53 
70 
31 
59 
29 
57 
72 
57 
86 
57 


Per 

cu.  ft. 


8.25 
9.50 
16.6 
26 

31.4 
17.3 
10.9 

40 
43 
26 
20 
15 
43 
14 

23 
18 
15 
15 
7 
20 
36 
18 
14 
10 

60 
57 
70 
46 
33 
49 
30 
33 
41 
17 
40 

24.7 
28 

39 
44 
39 
41 
40 
31 
31 
37 
27 
14 
24 
19 
29 
19 
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Wbights  of  Merchandise — (Continued) 


Material 


Measurements 


Floor 

space, 

(sq.  ft.) 


Cu.  ft. 


Weights 


Gross 


Per 
sq.  ft. 


Per 

ou.  ft. 


Dye  ttufftf  etc. 

Hogsheads  bleaching  powder 

Hogsheads  soda  ash  powder 

Box  indigo 

Box  outch 

Box  sumac 

Caustic  soda  in  iron  drum 

Barrel  pearl  alum 

Box  extract  logwood 

Barrel  lard  oil 

Miscellaneous 

Rope 

Box  tin 

Box  glass. .-, 

Crate  crockery 

Cask  crockery 

Bale  leather 

Bale  goatskins 

Bale  raw  hides 

Bale  raw  hides  compressed 

Bale  sole  leather 

Pile  sole  leather 

Barrel  granulated  sugar 

Barrel  brown  sugar 

Cheese 

Pitch 


11.8 

39.2 

1200 

102 

10.8 

29.2 

1800 

167 

3.0 

9.0 

385 

128 

4.0 

3.3 

150  ' 

38 

1.6 

4.1 

160 

100 

4.3 

6.8 

600 

140 

3.0 

10.5 

350 

117 

1.06 

0.8 

55 

52 

4.3 

12.3 

422 

98 

2.7 

0.5 

139 

99 

•  •  •  ■  « 

9.9 

39.6 

1600 

162 

13.4 

42.5 

600 

52 

7.3 

12.2 

190 

26 

11.2 

16.7 

300 

27 

6  0 

30.0 

400 

67 

6.0 

30.0 

700 

117 

12.6 

8.9 

200 

22 

3.0 

7.5 

317 

106 

3.0 

■  ■  •  •  ■ 

7.5 

340 

113 

31 
62 
43 
45 
39 
88 
33 
70 
34 

42 

278 
60 
40 
14 
16 
18 
13 
23 
16 
17 
42 
45 
30 
72 


4.  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection. — In  the  design  of  important  structures,  especially 
industrial  and  commercial,  the  architect  or  engineer  should  consult  the  local  insurance  boards, 
as  they  maintain  laboratories  and  a  large  engineering  force  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  interested 
parties  without  charge.  In  many  cases,  insurance  costs  may  be  materially  reduced  by  their 
assistance. 

Mills,  factories,  warehouses,  stores,  or  any  structures  having  extensive  areas  containing 
quantities  of  inflammable  materials,  should  first  of  all  be  protected  with  a  complete  automatic 
sprinkler  system.  All  large  buildings  should  have  stand  pipes  w^ith  hose  reels  or  racks  conven- 
iently located  in  stairways,  etc.,  where  they  are  easily  accessible,  in  case  of  fire  and  so  placed 
that  the  hose  stream  or  streams  will  reach  every  part  of  the  floor  or  section  to  be  protected. 
Chemical  fire  extinguishers  or  pails  of  water,  or  both,  should  also  be  placed  where  easily 
accessible. 

A  sprinkler  system  should  have  its  own  water  supply,  usually  a  tank  of  proper  capacity 
either  on  the  roof  or  on  an  independent  tower.  In  locating  a  tank  on  the  roof,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  amply  supported,  preferably  on  the  walls  of  the  building.  Where  a  city  fire 
department  is  available,  an  outside  connection  for  fire  engines  is  also  installed.  In  one  fire 
protection  system  designed  for  a  large  steamship  pier,  there  was  a  connection  at  the  land  end 
for  fire  engines,  and  another  at  the  water  end  for  fire-boats. 

Fire  pumps  should  be  of  the  Underwriters  pattern  of  approved  make.  Approved  rotary 
and  centrifugal  pumps  may  be  used  instead  of  steam  pumps,  but  should  be  driven  by  indepen- 
dent motors.  The  pump  room  and  boiler  room  should  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  by 
fire  walls  and  fire  doors,  and  so  loacted  that  in  case  of  fire,  men  may  stand  by  the  boilers  and 
pumps  to  the  end. 
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Industrial  plants  covering  extensive  ground  area  should  have  a  system  of  water  piping  and 
hydrants  with  fire  hose  in  suitable  hose  houses. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Ck)m- 
panies,  detailing  the  necessary  equipment  for  proper  fire  protection.  Requirements  of  other 
insurance  boards  do  not  differ  materially  from  these. 

The  extent  and  capacity  of  the  fire  apparatus  depends  largely  upon  construction,  height,  area,  occupancy,  and 
arrangement  of  a  plant,  and  also  upon  its  surroundings.  The  more  important  requirements  for  an  ideal  plant  are 
as  follows: 

WcUer  Supply:  (a)  Public  water  supplied  by  gravity  at  good  pressure  and  ample  quantity  is  best.  A  pressure 
of  about  00  lb.  maintained  in  the  mill  yard  while  1000  to  1500  gal.  or  more  are  flowing  is  ordinarily  considered  excel- 
lent.    Such  a  public  water  supply  is  always  preferred  to  an  elevated  tank. 

(6)  Pump  supply  from  one  or  two  Underwriter  pumps  according  to  the  sise  of  the  plant.  Pumps  to  draw  from 
supply  capable  of  furnishing  water  during  a  fire  of  long  duration  and  independent  of  the  public  water  works. 

(e)  Steam  boilers  should  have  two  absolutely  independent  sources  of  water  supply.  A  direct  connection  from 
fiiQ  pxunp  to  the  boilers  is  often  desirable  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  these.  The  steam  supply  to  pump  should 
be  taken  off  behind  a  valve  or  valves  controlling  supply  to  engines  or  other  factory  service,  and  all  controlling  valves 
should  be  in  the  boiler  house.  The  pipe  should  be  so  located  that  it  can  not  &e  broken  by  falling  walls  or  other 
accident  at  a  fire. 

Hydrantai  Placed  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  so  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  water  supply  available  may 
be  concentrated  at  any  point  of  the  plant  without  the  use  of  long  lines  of  hose. 

Generally  hydrants  at  intervals  of  about  200  ft.  are  required,  two-way  hydrants  to  have  at  least  5-in.  gate 
opening  and  barrel,  and  hydrants  with  more  than  two  outlets  to  have  a  6-in.  gate  opening  and  barrel,  and  indepen- 
dent gates  for  each  outlet. 

Roof  hydrants  are  of  value  in  fighting  outside  fires  either  in  adjoining  properties  or  where  buildings  adjoin  one 
another  in  a  crowded  mill  yard. 

Hose  standpipes  properly  located  are  of  great  value  in  buildings  of  over  two  or  three  stories  especially  when  fire 
is  beyond  control  of  sprinklers. 

Sprinklera:  (a)  Automatic  sprinklers  throughout  all  rooms  including  storehouses,  elevators,  and  stairs,  all 
closets,  enclosures,  etc.,  also  to  be  covered.  There  should  be  no  part  of  the  floor  area,  eeilings*  or  roofs  without 
ample  protection,  and  heads  must  be  so  spaced  as  to  satisfactorily  cover  all  places.  It  is  required  that  detail  sprink- 
•  ler  plans  showing  protection  proposed  be  submitted  to  the  Insurance  Companies  before  the  installation  begins. 
Dry  pipe  valves  should  be  used  only  when  it  is  impracticable  to  heat  the  building,  as  their  installation  consider- 
ably increases  the  time  before  discharge  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  therefore  correspondingly  weakens  the  protection. 

(b)  Each  sprinkler  connection  into  buildings  to  be  provided  with  outside  post  indicator  gate,  safely  located, 
and  sufficient  connections  are  required  for  large  areas  so  that  there  may  not  be  over  200  sprinklers  in  one  room  on  a 
single  6-in.  supply.  Pipe  connections  into  buildings  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.,  even  when  supplying  risers  of 
smaller  sise,  except  in  especial  cases  where  only  30  or  40  heads  are  supplied  per  floor  in  low  buildings. 

Yard  Pipes:  Of  ample  sise  to  carry  the  water  available  to  sprinklers  and  hydrants  without  serious  loss  of  pres- 
sure. For  the  null  shown,  and  8-in.  loop  pipe  is  sufficient.  Should  the  loop  not  be  practicable,  the  pii>e  in  a  part 
of  the  yard  system  may  need  to  be  10  in.  For  large  mills  mth  extended  yard  area,  10-in.  pipe  or  even  larger  may 
be  necessary.  Class  B  pipe  N.E.  W.W.  Association  is  required.  Pipes  to  be  in  such  location  that  hydrants  and  post 
indicator  valves  may  be  at  a  good  distance  from  the  walls  of  very  high  buildings  or  those  of  large  area.  Pump 
check  valves  should  be  safely  located  below  floor  level.    The  brick  well  is  merely  to  make  it  more  readily  accessible. 

Circuit  controlling  valves  are  advisable  at  intervals  in  extensive  yards  6o  as  not  to  necessitate  shutting  off  the 
entire  yard  system  at  one  time  in  case  of  repairs  or  alterations. 

Hote:  (a)  Outside  equipment  to  consist  of  2^ -in.  Underwriter  cotton  rubber-lined  hose  of  one  of  the  approved 
brands  which,  together  with  spanners,  IH  ii^>  Underwriter  nossles,  axes,  bars,  lantern,  etc.,  must  be  kept  in  the 
hose  houses. 

(6)  Inside  equipment  to  be  provided  in  all  rooms,  fed  preferably  from  a  system  of  small  standpipes  independent 
of  sprinkler  system,  that  it  may  be  available  if  the  sprinklers  are  shut  off  on  account  of  accident  or  after  they  are 
shut  off  at  fire  to  save  water  damage.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  attached  to  1-in.  nipples  from  sprinkler  pii>es  not 
less  than  2H  u^>  ^  diameter,  but  is  then  not  available  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  moat  needed.  Hose  and  coupl- 
ings to  be  for  IH-in.  Underwriter  linen  hose  and  nossles  ^-in.  smooth  bore. 

(c)  For  tower  standpipes  2^ -in.  best  Underwriter  linen  hose  of  approved  brands  to  be  provided. 

PROTECTION  OF  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FROM  FIRE 

By  Frank  C.  Thiessen 

6..  Effects  of  Heat  on  Steel. — Structural  steel,  used  for  the  framework  of  modem  buildings, 
loses  its  rigidity  at  a  relatively  low  temperature.  At  600  deg.  F.  the  material  begins  to  lose 
its  strength ;  as  the  temperature  is  increased  above  this  point,  tests  show  that  the  strength  de- 
creases rapidly  and  at  or  about  1000  deg.  F.  the  steel  has  little  or  no  value  in  supporting  loads. 
At  approximately  1500  deg.  F.  the  material  softens  and  fails  of  its  own  weight. 

22 
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6.  Intensity  of  Heat  in  a  Fire. — ^Fused  and  distorted  metals,  indicating  temperatures  of 
1700  deg.  F.,  and  in  many  cases  in  excess  of  2000  deg.  F.,  are  found  in  buildings  after  fires.  In 
the  Edison  fire  on  Dec.  9,  1914,  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  evidences  of  temperatures  ranging  from 
2000  to  2500  deg.  F.  were  found.  In  the  sub-basement  and  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Wax 
House  where  inflammable  materials  were  stored,  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  fuse  portions  of  the 
trap  concrete.  Even  a  moderate  fire  or  a  small  hot  fire  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  building  may 
cause  failure  of  improperly  protected  columns  or  floor  beams  with  resulting  partial  or  total  loss. 

7.  Protection  of  Steel  From  Failure. — Protection  of  steel  from  failure  consists  in  encasing 
it  in  a  non-heat  conducting  material  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  structural  steel  framework 
does  not  reach  a  point  endangering  its  strength. 

The  ideal  material  for  protective  coverings  should  conduct  heat  very  slowly  and  should 
be  of  a  quality  and  thickness  such  that  in  the  course  of  burning  of  the  contents  of  the  building 
no  serious  damage  will  result,  either  to  the  members  encased  or  to  the  material  itself.  The 
protective  covering  must  be  adapted  to  resist  not  only  the  destructive  action  of  the  fire  but  also 
the  action  of  the  fire  streams  used  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  No  material  can  resist  the  contin- 
ued alternate  action  of  heat  and  the  sudden  cooling  by  water.  Brick,  concrete,  terra  cotta  tile, 
plaster,  and  gypsum  products,  when  properly  made  and  properly  used,  have  withstood  labora- 
tory tests  and  ordinary  fires  to  a  satisfactory  degree 

8.  Fire-resistance  of  Materials. 

8a.  Brick. — ^The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  brick  have  been  demonstrated  in 
many  fires.  When  used  in  large  units,  particularly  in  thin  walls,  damage  may  result  in  severe 
fires  from  expansion.  Thick  walls  suffer  less  damage  from  expansion  although  the  bricks  may 
crack,  spall,  or  fuse  under  the  action  of  fire  or  water.  In  small  units,  as  for  example  in  floor 
arches  or  protection  for  colmnns,  properly  made  brickwork  is  an  excellent  fire-resistant  material. 
To  be  first  class  in  this  respect  the  chemical  properties  of  the  clay  should  be  such  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  2200  deg.  F.  is  required  to  vitrify  it.  The  burning  of  the  brick  should  proceed 
to  a  point  just  short  of  vitrif action. 

86.  Concrete. — The  wonderful  development  of  concrete  construction  and  the 
behavior  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  in  fires  and  conflagrations  offers  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  value  as  a  constructive  and  fire-resistive  material.  The  low  heat  conductivity  of  concrete  i 
is  due  partly  to  its  porosity  and  partly  to  the  process  of  dehydration  w^hich  begins  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  500  to  600  deg.  F.  The  process  is  slow  because  the  surface  material,  having  become  a 
poorer  conductor  of  heat,  remains  in  place  and  retards  the  progressive  action  of  the  dehydration 
of  material  in  the  interior.  At  comers  or  edges  exposed  to  intense  heat,  the  calcined  material 
may  spall  to  a  maximum  depth  of  ^  to  1  in.,  but  in  ordinary  fires  this  action  is  rarely  of  impor- 
tance. The  character  of  the  aggregate  is  an  important  factor.  Stone  or  gravel  containing 
quartz  grains  tends  to  disintegrate  and  should  not  be  used. 

Cinders  are  light  in  weight,  porous,  and  when  mixed  wet  and  very  well  mixed  by  machine, 
forms  a  concrete  having  excellent  fire-resisting  qualities.  The  cinders  should  be  hard,  free 
from  fine,  powdery  ash  or  other  soft  material,  and  for  maximum  strength  and  quality  should 
preferably  be  a  porous,  vitreous  clinker.  Anthracite  coal  cinders  are  obtainable  in  some  cities. 
In  general,  carefully  selected  bituminous  coal  cinders  from  buildings  or  plants  in  which  no  waste 
or  refuse  is  burned  w^ill  be  satisfactory  if  the  particles  are  well  coated  with  cement  in  mixing. 
The  presence  of  unbumed  coal  may  cause  slight  pitting  of  a  surface  in  a  fire  but  the  porosity 
of  the  aggregate  and  the  dehydration  of  the  cement  in  well  mixed  concrete  will  ordinarily  pro- 
tect the  covering  from  serious  damage.    Blast  furnace  slag  is  a  ver>'  good  aggregate. 

8c.  Terra  Cotta  Tile. — The  tile  for  fire  protective  coverings  and  structural  pur- 
poses is  made  in  three  grades,  "porous,"  "semi-porous,"  and  "dense."  The  porosity  is 
obtained  by  mixing  sawdust  with  clay,  the  sawdust  being  removed  in  the  process  of  burning. 
Semi-porous  tiling  is  also  made  of  fire  clay  to  which  a  percentage  of  coarsely  ground  bitumi'- 
nous  coal  is  added  before  burning.  Of  the  three  grades,  porous  hollow  tile  is  the  best  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  the  lowest  in  compressive  strength.  The  chief  weakness  of  hollow  tile 
with  thin  walls  and  webs  lies  in  the  liability  of  the  breaking  away  of  the  exposed  face  due 
to  sudden  and  unequal  expansion.  Its  many  advantages,  however,  have  led  to  its  wide  use  in 
building  construction. 
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Sd,  Plaster. — Ordinary  lime  plaster  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  but  in 
severe  fires  does  not  remain  in  place.  A  single  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  fire-retardant  or 
coating  for  other  fire  -resisting  materials.  Very  little  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  a  single 
layer;  a  double  covering,  of  plaster  on  metal  lath,  separated  by  air  spaces,  is  much  more  effec- 
tive as  a  covering  for  steel. 

Be.  Gypsum. — ^The  calcination  of  gypsum  (CaS04.2HjO)  forms  Plaster  of 
Paris  (C2iBOi.yiBi20),  This  material  is  used  in  various  forms  of  protective  coverings.  Its 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  low  and  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  is  one  of  the  best  materials.  Plain 
blocks  have  a  tendency  to  become  calcined  in  intense  heat  and  the  softened  surface  does  not 
withstand  the  action  of  hose  streams.  The  prepared  or  hard  wall  plasters,  being  similar  in 
composition  to  gypsum  blocks,  form  a  better  bond  for  the  joints  than  cement  mortar  and  are 
more  satisfactory. 

9.  Selection  of  Protective  Covering. — The  fire  risk  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  contents, 
the  use  of  the  building,  and  the  external  hazards.  A  machine  shop,  foundry,  or  structural  shop, 
containing  no  combustible  material  and  having  no  external  hazard,  may  require  no  protection 
of  its  framework  from  fire.  The  lower  floors  of  office  or  store  buildings  are  more  often  subject 
to  fire  because  of  the  location  of  the  heating  system  er  accumulation  of  waste  or  inflammable 
material  in  basements.  Partial  protection  is  of  some  value.  Plaster  on  metal  lath  will  protect 
structural  steel  for  a  while  in  a  fire  but  the  destruction  of  the  covering  and  the  exposure  of  the 
steel  to  the  fire  becomes  merely  a  question  of  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  exposure.  Many 
considerations  besides  the  character  of  the  materials  affect  the  selection  of  the  fireproofing.  Too 
often  the  first  cost  governs  the  selection  and  the  result  is  a  low-grade  covering.  As  a  rule,  if  it 
Is  decided  that  reinforced  concrete  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  the  floor  construction,  the  same 
material  will  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  columns — ^likewise  for  hollow  tile.  Combinations, 
however,  are  frequently  used.  Portland  cement  concrete  and  hollow  tile  besides  having  ex- 
cellent fire  resisting  qualities  serve  for  the  structural  parts  and  are  the  materials  most  commonly 
used. 

10.  Thickness  of  Protective  Covering. — The  thickness  of  the  covering  required  varies  with 
the  exposure  and  the  importance  of  the  member.  Floors  on  which  quantities  of  combustible 
materials  are  stored  should  have  protection  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
fire.  Columns  are  the  most  vital  members  of  a  building  and  should  receive  the  most  protection. 
Steel  near  exterior  window  or  door  openings  is  subject  to  severe  exposure  and  should  be  covered 
with  a  thickness  greater  than  for  the  floor  joists.  The  sections  of  the  Chicago  Building  Ordi- 
nance' relating  to  columns  and  floors  are  as  follows: 

Fireproof  MaleriaL — The  material  which  shall  be  considered  as  filling  the  conditions  of  fireproof  covering  are: 
(1)  burnt  brick;  (2)  tiles  of  burnt  clay;  (3)  approved  cement  concrete;  (4)  terra  cotta. 

In  all  cases,  the  brick  or  hollow  tile,  solid  tile  or  terra  cotta  shall  be  bedded  in  cement  mortar  close  up  to  the 
iron  or  steel  member  and  all  joints  shall  be  made  full  and  solid. 

Exterior  Colwnnt. — (a)  All  iron  or  steel  used  as  vertical  supporting  members  of  the  external  construction  of 
any  building  exceeding  50  ft.  in  height  shall  be  protected  against  the  effects  of  external  change  of  temperature,  and 
of  fire  by  a  covering  of  fireproof  material  consisting  of  at  least  4  in.  of  brick,  hollow  terra  cotta,  concrete,  burnt 
clay  tiles,  or  of  a  combination  of  any  two  (rf  these  materials,  provided  that  their  combined  thickness  is  not  less  than 
4  in.  The  distance  of  the  extreme  projectionof  the  metal,  where  such  metal  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  column, 
shall  be  not  less  than  2  in.  from  the  face  of  the  fireproofing;  provided,  that  the  inner  side  of  external  columns  shall 
be  fireproofed  as  hereafter  required  for  interior  columns. 

(6)  Where  stone  or  other  incombustible  material  not  of  the  type  defined  in  this  ordinance  as  fireproof  material 
is  used  for  the  external  facing  of  a  building,  the  distance  between  the  back  of  the  facing  and  the  extreme  projection 
of  the  metal  of  the  oolmnn  proper  shall  be  at  least  2  in.,  and  the  intervening  space  shall  be  filled  with  one  of  the 
fireproof  materials. 

(c)  In  all  cases,  the  brick,  burnt  clay,  tile,  or  terra  cotta,  if  used  as  a  fireproof  covering,  shall  be  bedded  in 
cement  mortar  close  up  to  the  iron  or  steel  members,  and  all  joints  shall  be  made  full  and  solid. 

Interior  CoIumtM.— (a)  Covering  of  interior  columns  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  fireproof  materials 
herein  described. 

(6)  If  such  covering  is  of  brick  it  shall  be  not  less  than  4  in.  thick;  if  of  concrete,  not  less  than  3  in.  thick;  if  of 
burnt  clay  tile,  such  covering  shall  be  in  two  consecutive  layers,  each  not  less  than  2  in.  thick,  each  having  one  air 
space  of  not  1ms  than  H  in-*  snd  in  no  such  burnt  clay  tile  shall  the  burnt  clay  be  less  than  ^  in.  thick;  or  if  of 
porous  day  solid  tiles,  it  shall  consist  of  at  least  two  consecutive  layers,  each  not  less  than  2  in.  thick;  or  if  con- 

>  Revised  Building  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  as  amended  Feb.  20,  1011. 
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stituted  of  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  materials,  one-half  of  the  total  thickness  required  for  each  of  the 
materialB  shall  be  applied,  provided  that  if  concrete  is  used  for  such  layer  it  shall  not  be  less  than  2  in.  thick. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  columns  having  an  "  H"  shaped  cross  section  or  of  columns  having  any  other  cross  section 
with  channels  or  chases  open  from^base  plates  to  cap  plates  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  columns,  then  the  thickness 
of  the  fireproof  covering  may  be  reduced  to  2H  in.,  measuring  in  the  direction  in  which  the  flange  or  flanges 
project,  and  provided  that  the  thin  edge  in  the  projecting  flange  or  arms  of  the  cross  sections  does  not  exceed 
^  in.  in  thickness.  The  thickness  of  the  fireproof  covering  on  all  surfaces  measuring  more  than  f^  in.  wide  and 
measuring  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  such  surfaces  s^l  not  be  less  than  that  specified  for  interior  columns  in 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  and  all  spaces,  including  channels  or  chases  between  the  fireproof  covering  and  the 
metal  of  the  columns,  shall  be  filled  solid  with  fireproof  material.  Lattice  or  other  open  columns  shall  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  approved  cement  concrete. 

Wirino  Clay  Tilinff  on  Columns. — (a)  Burnt  clay  tile  column  covering  shall  be  secured  by  winding  wire  around 
the  columns  after  the  tile  has  been  set  around  such  columns.  The  wire  shall  be  securely  wound  around  tile  in  such 
manner  that  every  tile  is  crossed  at  least  once  by  a  wire.  If  iron  or  steel  wire  is  used  it  shall  be  galvanised  and  no 
wire  used  shall  be  less  than  number  twelve  gage. 

(b)  In  places  where  there  is  trucking  or  wheeling,  or  handling  of  packages  of  any  kind,  the  lower  5  ft.  of  every 
column  encased  with  hollow  tile  shall  be  encased  in  a  protective  covering  of  No.  16  U.  S.  gage  steel  embedded  in 
concrete.  , 

Pipe*  Endoaed  by  Covering. — (a)  Pipes  shall  not  be  enclosed  in  the  fireproofing  of  columns  or  of  other  structural 
members  of  any  fireproof  building;  provided,  however,  gas  or  electris  light  conduits  not  exceeding  ^-in.  diameter 
may  be  inserted  in  the  outer  ^  in.  of  the  fireproofing  of  such  structural  member,  where  such  fireproofing  is  entirely 
composed  of  concre^. 

(&)  Pipes  of  conduits  may  rest  on  the  tops  of  the  steel  floor  beams  or  girders,  provided,  they  are  embedded  in 
cinder  concrete  to  which  slaked  lime  equal  to  5  %  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete  has  been  added  before  mixing 
or  their  being  embedded  in  stone  concrete. 

Coverinfft  of  Beams,  Oirdara,  and  Truaaes. — (a)  The  metal  beams,  girders,  and  trusses  of  the  interior  structural 
parts  of  a  building  shall  be  covered  by  one  of  the  fireproof  materials  hereinbefore  specified  so  applied  as  to  be  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  beam  or  girder  protected,  and  shall  be  held  in  place  by  the  support  of  the  fianges  of  such 
beams  or  girders  and  by  the  cement  mortar  used  in  setting. 

(b)  If  the  covering  is  of  brick,  it  shall  be  not  less  than  4  in.  thick;  if  of  hollow  tiles  or  if  of  solid  porous  tiles, 
or  if  of  terra  ootta,  such  tiles  shall  be  not  less  than  2  in.  thick  applied  to  the  metal  in  a  bed  of  cement  mortar; 
hollow  tiles  shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  that  there  shall  be  one  air  space  of  at  least  |^  in.  by  the  width  of 
the  metal  surface  to  be  covered  within  such  clay  coverings;  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  metal  shall  be  2  in. 

(c)  The  tope  of  all  beams,  girders,  and  trusses,  shall  be  protected  with  not  less  than  2  in.  of  concrete  or  1  in. 
of  burnt  clay  bedded  solid  on  the  metal  in  cement  mortar. 

((f)  In  all  cases  of  beams,  girders,  or  trusses,  in  roofs  and  floors,  the  protection  of  the  bottom  flanges  of  the 
beams  and  girders  and  so  much  of  the  web  of  the  same  as  is  not  covered  by  the  arch^  shall  be  made  as  herein- 
before specified  for  the  covering  of  beams  and  girders.  In  every  case  the  thickness  of  the  covering  shall  be  mea- 
sured from  the  extreme  projection  of  the  metal,  and  the  entire  space  or  spaces  between  the  covering  and  the  metal 
shall  be  filled  solid  with  one  of  the  fireproof  materials,  exoepting  the  air  spaces  in  hollow  tile. 

(e)  Provided,  however,  that  all  girders  or  trusses  when  supporting  loads  from  more  than  one  story  shall  be 
fireproofed  with  two  thicknesses  of  fireproof  materials  or  a  combination  of  two  fireproof  materials  as  required  for 
exterior  columns,  and  such  covering  of  fireproof  material  shall  be  bedded  solid  in  cement  mortar. 

FIRE-RESISTIVE  COLUMN  CONSTRUCTION 
By  Frank  C.  Thiebsbn 

11.  Reinforced  Concrete  Columns. — Reinforced  concrete  columns  are  treated  in  Sect.  2. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  recommends  that  concrete  rein- 
forcement be  protected  by  a  minimum  of  2  in.  of  concrete. 

12.  Covering  for  Cylindrical  Columns. — ^Cross-sectional  forms  of  tile  for  encasing  cylin- 
drical columns  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  to  3  inclusive.  These  blocks  are  made  in  segments  of  a 
circle  and  of  varying  sizes,  allowing  a  space  between  the  block  and  the  surface  of  the  column. 
The  tile  should  be  arranged  to  break  joints.  The  designs  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  have  ribs  on 
the  inner  face  to  aid  in  the  setting  of  the  tile  and  to  maintain  a  space  of  uniform  widtli  around 
the  column.  If  the  columns  are  of  cast  iron,  the  space  may  be  left  unfilled  to  act  as  a  ''dead 
air  space."  To  be  effective  in  this  respect,  however,  the  space  should  be  sealed  tight.  For  steel 
columns,  the  space  should  be  filled  solid  as  a  protection  against  corrosion.  To  make  the  anchor- 
age of  the  tile  covering  to  the  column  more  secure  against  the  action  of  fire  streams  or  falling 
debris  during  a  fire,  galvanized  iron  wire  should  be  tightly  wound  around  the  column  so  as  to 
cross  each  tile  at  least  once.     Fig.  5  shows  an  effective  method  of  protection  if  plaster  is  to  be 
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used.  It  oonaiflU  of  a  double  covering  of  cement  plaster  on  metal  lath  separated  by  and  at- 
tached to  metal  funii^  stripe,  forming  two  aic  spaces.  A  single  layer  is  not  considered  fire- 
proof. The  double  layer  with  the  air  spaces  not  only  makes  the  construction  more  fire-re- 
sistant but  also  forms  a  better  arrangement  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  streams.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  column  is  not  thoroughly  protected  from  corrosion. 


13.  Coverings  for  Various  Steel  Columns. — Three  sections  of  hollow  tile  used  for  column 
covering  are  shown  in  Rga.  6,  7,  and  8  Two  of  these  shapes  have  a  rounded  corner.  The 
application  of  tile  to  various  common  shapes  of  columns  is  shown  in  Hgs.  9,  10,  11,  12, 
and  13.  If  pipes  or  wiring  are  to  be  protected  or  concealed  in  a  space  alongside  a  column,  the 
column,  nevertheless,  should  be  encased  on  all  sides  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.     Failure  to  provide 
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the  inner  layer  adjacent  to  the  steel  column  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  bad  practice.  With 
the  arrangement  shown,  temporary  removal  of  the  casing  around  the  pipe  space  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection  for  repairs  will  not  leave  the  column  exposed.  The  protection  of  the  pipe  is  ordi- 
narily not  as  important  as  that  of  the  main  strength  members  and  accordingly  the  thickness 
of  covering  required  may  be  somewhat  less  provided  the  pipes  are  set  3  or  ^  in.  inside  the  casing. 
14.  Hollow  Tile  Columns. — Fig.  15  shows  a  form  of  hollow  tile  having  webs  and  walls 
about  twice  as  thick  as  ordinary  hollow  tile.  These  blocks  are  made  in  one  size,  8^  X  4  X  8 
in.,  or  about  the  size  of  4  ordinary  building  bricks.  Columns  of  these  blocks  may  be  built  up 
in  square  or  rectangular  cross  section,  varjdng  from  8M  to  31  in.  square.  The  height  of  the 
column  should  not  exceed  12  times  the  least  dimension. 

Table  Fob  "Monarch"  Tilb  Block  Columns 


Sise  of  column 

Safe  load 

No.  of  tile  in 

- 
No.  of  tile 

Weight  of  column 

(inches) 

(pounds) 

orosa  section 

per  lin.  ft. 

X>er  lin.  ft. 

31       X  31 

612.500 

24H 

36^i 

612 

31       X  26H 

525.000 

21 

31H 

525 

26>i  X  26H      ' 

450.000 

18 

27 

450 

26H  X  22 

375.000 

15 

22H 

376 

22      X  22 

312.500 

12H 

18^ 

312H 

22      X  17H 

250.000 

10 

16 

250 

17H  X  17H 

200.000 

8 

12 

200 

17H  X  13 

150.000 

6 

0 

150 

13      X  13 

112,500 

4H 

6H 

112H 

13      X    8H 

75.000 

3 

4H 

75 

8H  X    8H 

50,000 

2 

3 

50 

FIRE-RESISTIVE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 
Bt  Frank  C.  Thiessbn 

16.  Requirements  of  a  Fire-resistive  Floor. — A  fire-resistive  floor  should  withstand  a  fire 
destroying  the  combustible  contents  of  a  building  with  no  damage  to  the  structural  parts  and 
with  no  more  than  slight  damage  to  the  material  used  for  the  protective  covering.  It  goes 
almost  without  sa3ring  that  the  floor  should  support  its  full  safe  load  at  all  times  without  exces- 
sive deflection.  The  floor  should  be  water-tight  to  prevent  damage  by  water  to  the  contents 
of  floors  below.  As  ordinarily  constructed,  floors  of  hollow  tile  or  brick  are  very  permeable; 
water  will  make  its  way  through  cinder  fill;  cracks  in  concrete  or  tiled  floors  may  allow  water 
to  reach  the  floor  below.  Ordinary  plaster  is  usually  removed  either  by  the  fire  or  by  hose 
streams.  Most  forms  of  plaster  or  gypsum  blocks,  although  serving  to  protect  the  steel  frame- 
work from  heat,  may  require  reconstruction  after  the  combined  action  of  fire  and  water.  Some 
repairs  are  to  be  expected  even  with  the  best  of  materials  for  no  material  can  resist  the  prolonged 
action  of  intense  heat  and  water  applied  when  the  parts  are  hot. 

16.  Fire  Tests. — The  proper  manner  of  using  the  various  fire-resisting  materials  in  the 
construction  of  fire-resistive  floors  has  been  developed  by  observation  and  study  of  many  build- 
ings after  fires  or  conflagrations  and  by  fire  tests  of  small  units.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  tests  of  types  of  floor  panels  has  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  City  authori- 
ties according  to  specifications  of  the  New  York  Building  Ordinance.  A  brief  description  of  the 
essential  features  of  tests  and  the  requirements  for  acceptance  will  indicate  what  is  expected  of  a 
fire-resisting  floor.  A  platform  or  floor  is  constructed  within  enclosure  walls  with  the  same 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  employed  in  actual  practice.  This  floor,  designed  for 
and  carrying  a  distributed  load  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  wood  fire  below 
the  floor  maintained  at  an  average  temperature  of  1700  deg.  F.  for  4  hr.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  underside  of  the  hot  floor  is  subjected  to  a  IJ^-in.  stream  of  water  at  60-lb.  nozzle 
pressure  for  5  min. ;  after  which  the  upper  side  of  the  floor  is  flooded  with  water  at  low  pressure; 
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and  then  the  stream  of  water  under  preesure  is  again  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  floor  for 
5  min.  After  cooUng,  the  distributed  load  is  iucreaaed  to  600  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the  deflections 
noted.  The  Standard  Test'  for  fireproof  floor  construction  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  test  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Buildings  and  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  prescribes  that  "the  tests  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  successful  unless  the  following  conditions  are  met:  No  fire  or  smoke  shall  pass 
through  the  floor  during  the  test;  the  floor  shall  safely  suatain  the  loads  prescribed;  the  per- 
manent deflection  shall  not  exceed  }r^  in.  for  each  foot  of  span  in  either  alab  or  beam.". 

IT.  Scuppers. — The  floors  of  storage  warehouses,  mills,  or  factories,  containing  merchan- 
dise or  stock  subject  to  damage  by  water,  should  be  impervious  and  should  be  provided  with 
int«rior  drains  or  scuppers  placed  in  the  exterior  walla  for  the  ready  and  quick  escape  of  water 
from  sprinkler  heads,  bursted  pipes,  or  hose.  The  scuppers  should  be  of  cast  iron  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  floor  level  of  about  4  X  12  in.,  slopit^  downward,  at  a  pitch  of  2J^  in.  to  the  foot  to 
the  openii^t  beyond  the  edge  of  the  walL  Brackets  or  guards  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  open- 
ing from  bung  covered  or  clogged  by  material  being  placed  against  it.  Flap  covers  allowing 
the  water  to  escape' readily  without  permitting  a  circulation  of  air  along  the  surface  o(  the  floor 
are  used  at  the  openings.     Two  designs  of  scuppers  are  shown  in  Rgs.  16  and  17. 


IS.  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors. — Reinforcea  concrete  floors  are  treated  in  other  chapters 
in  this  section  and  in  Sect.  2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
recommends  that  concrete  reinforcement  be  protected  by  a  minimiUQ  of  2  in.  of  concrete  on 
girders,  1)^  in.  on  beams,  and  1  in.  on  floor  slabs. 

19:  Protection  of  Steel  Girders. — Steel  girders  having  a  greater  depth  tb&n  the  floor  joists 
and  projecting  below  the  floors  may  be  subject  to  extremely  severe  exposure  during  a  fire.  The 
lower  flai^^  should  be  covered  with  at  least  2}^  >n-  of  solid  tile  construction  to  4  in.  of  hollow 
tile,  depending  on  the  exposure  and  the  importance  of  the  member.  If  the  member  is  dwp 
enough  so  that  the  web  is  exposed  below  the  floor,  the  space  above  the  flange  or  flanges  should 
be  filled  flush  with  the  fire-reaiating  material.  Sharp  comers  are  subject  to  unequal  heating  and 
usually  spall  more  than  flat  surfaces  or  rounded  corners.  Figs.  18  to  21  inclusive  show  typical 
>  yeu  Book,  Am.  3oo.  tor  Tatiog  Msterikla. 
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coverings  for  various  requirements  of  girders  used  in  floor  construction.  If  concrete  is  used 
for  the  fire-protective  covering  the  steel  girders  should  be  wrapped  with  a  wire  mesh  to  reinforce 
and  bond  the  covering  to  the  member.  See  Art.  68  (c)  for  various  types  of  steel  frame  floors 
fire-proofed  with  concrete. 

20.  Brick  Arch  Floor  Construction. — A  brick  arch  may  be  built  between  steel  floor  beams  to 
support  heavy  loads.  Tie-rods,  connecting  the  beams,  are  used  to  take  the  thrust  and  should 
be  covered  with  a  thickness  of  at  least  2}4  in.  of  fire-resistive  material.  The  brick  are  laid  in 
cement  mortar  and  set  so  as  to  break  joints.  The  space  between  the  arch  and  the  floor  is  filled 
to  a  level  with  one  of  the  fire-resistive  materiab,  usually  concrete.  Although  this  type  of  con- 
struction is  excellent  in  its  resistance  to  fire,  it  is  heavy  and  expensive.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
warehouse  type  of  building  where  appearance  of  the  underside  of  the  floor  is  not  objectionable. 

21.  Terra  Cotta  or  Tile  for  Floor  Arches. — Hollow  terra  cotta  or  tile  blocks  are  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  for  the  various  requirements  of  floor  construction.  Having 
parallel  sides  or  edges,  the  blocks,  are  adapted  to  use  between  the  floor  members  of  square  or 
rectangular  floor  panels.  Irregular  shaped  panels  or  irregular  spaces  created  by  openings  in  the 
floor  are  somewhat  difficult  to  fill  with  the  regular  units  of  tile.  If  the  spac^  is  so  irregular  that 
much  patchwork  is  required,  the  covering  of  the  steelwork  may  be  imperfectly  done  and  there 
is  also  the  possibility  of  tile  not  being  placed  in  position  to  develop  its  maximum  strength.  If 
the  floor  beams  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  the  tile  are  easily  and  rapidly  laid,  and  without  great 
interference  or  delay  to  other  work  in  the  building. 

Porous  tile  is  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  resistance  to  fire  but  does  not  possess  as  great 
strength  as  the  harder  grades.  Semi-porous  tile  is  extensively  used  for  floor  arches  because  it 
combines  adequate  strength  with  satisfactory  fire-resistive  qualities. 

22.  Hollow  Tile  Flat  Arch. — In  Fig.  22  is  shown  a  perspective  view  of  a  hollow  tile  flat- 
arch  floor  with  the  tile  laid  side  to  side  and  breaking  joints.  The  openings  or  cells  of  the  tile  run 
parallel  to  the  beams.  In  this  type,  called  side-construction,  the  breaking  of  a  single  block  or 
its  removal  will  not  greatly  impair  the  strength  of  the  arch  beyond  the  block.  Fig.  23  is  an  illxis- 
tration  of  so-called  end  construction  of  a  flat  arch,  using  a  key  block  placed  as  in  the  side  con- 
struction. In  this  type  the  tile  is  placed  in  the  proper  position  to  transmit  the  thrust  directly 
through  the  webs  and  walls  to  the  steel  beam.  It  is  evident  that  the  blocks  should  be  set  in  line 
and  that  the  joints  should  be  well  bedded  with  cement  mortar. 
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Depth  of  arch 
(inches) 

Weight 
(pounds  per  square  foot) 

Maximum  safe  spans 

(feet) 

(inches) 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

26 
30 
32 
36 
38 
44 
50 
54 
55 

4 
4 
6 
0 
6 
8 
9 
9 
10 

0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

The  strength  of  any  arch  depends  as  largely  on  workmanship  as  on  materials,  therefore  the  maximum  spans 
given  can  be  used  only  where  experienced  workman  are  employed  and  the  work  is  guaranteed  by  a  responsible 
contractor. 

The  end  block,  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  24,  is  objectionable  because  it  may  not  offer  as  great 
protection  from  fire  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  beam,  and  may  not  be  smoothly  and  firmly  bedded 
at  the  floor  member.  Using  the  skew  shown  in  the  side  construction  and  combining  with  a 
key  block  and  lengtheners  set  endwise,  we  have  the  type  of  floor  arch  most  commonly  used  (Fig. 
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2S).  The  bottom  flange  ia  covered  with  a  soffit  block  h&ving  an  air  space  and  which  is  attached 
to  the  flange  by  clips  and  thoroughly  bedded  in  cement  mortar.  The  tile  are  scored  to  provide 
a  bond  (or  the  plaster  which  is  apphed  directly  to  the  tile.  The  screeds  or  sleepers,  to  which  the 
flooring  ia  nailed  may  be  of  2  X  2  in.,  2X3  in.,  or  2  X  4  in.  beveled  or  dovetailed  to  remain  in 
place  in  the  concrete  filling  over  the  tile.  These  nailing  strips  may  rest  directly  on  the  steel 
joists  OT  may  be  held  in  podtion  above  the  upper  flanges  by  sheet  metal  clips  notched  to  fit  the 


Fia.  22. — Hollow  tile  Skt  snb — vds  « 


Fto.  23.— Hollaw  tile  flat 


upper  flange  and  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  nailing  stripe.     Cinder  concrete  is  commonly  used 
for  the  filling. 

SS.  Simplex  Floor  Aich.— This  flat  arch  is  of  the  side-construction  type  having  tile  with 
lugs  at  the  bottom  edge  to  form  a  space  or  recess  into  which  cuinent  murtar  may  be  grouted 
with  a  trowel.  Fig.  26  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  arch  with  a  form  of  support  or  centering 
used  in  setting  tile  in  flat-arch  floors. 
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U.  N«w  York  Reinforced  Tile  Floor. — A  type  of  construction  known  as  the  "New  York" 
Reinforced  End'Coostruction  Arch  is  shown  in  fig.  27.  It  m  intended  to  be  used  in  light  floors, 
especially  for  residences,  apartment  houses,  and  hot«ls.  It  is  adapted  to  wide  spans,  in  which 
some  tension  may  exist  at  the  center  oE  the  span.  A  woven  wire  reinforcement  (Fig.  28)  is 
embedded  in  the  cement  mortar  between  rows  and  near  the  lower  surface  of  the  tile.  This 
steel  is  shipped  in  reels  and  is  cut  to  the  proper  length  on  the  job  as  required.  Teets  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings  of  New  York  City  have  Indicated  that  a  live  load  of  150  lb.  may  be  used  for 
6-in.  tile  of  &-ft.  span,  and  for  8-in.  tile  of  7  ft.  6-iD.  span. 


entfti  arch  Boor. 


S6.  H«rcnl«an  Plat  Arch. — This  system  coiisista  of  12  X  I2-in.  blocks  of  semi-porous  terra 
cotta,  of  6,  8,  10,  or  12-in.  depth  according  to  span,  combined  with  steel  reinforcement.  It  is 
adapted  to  wide  spans  in  which  beam  action  requires  the  use  of  steel  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The 
reinforcement  consists  of  a  T-ehaped  steel  bar,  IK  X  t^  X  He  in.,  embedded  in  cement  more 
tar  in  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  block.  For  arches  of  greater  depth  than  8  in.,  twoT-baraare 
used  as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

2S.  Segmental  Arches.— Fig.  30  shows  a  hollow  tile  arch.  This  type  of  floor  construo- 
tion  may  be  used  where  loada  are  heavy,  as  in  warehouses,  factories  or  lofto.  Tie-rods  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  thrust.  The  setting  of  the  tile  and  the  placing  and  covering  of  the  tie^oda 
make  the  segmental  arch  type  much  more  difficult  to  construct  than  the  flat  arches,  A  plas- 
tered ceiling  may  be  suspended  from  the  arch. 
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FOUNDATIONS 
By  T.  Kennard  Thomson 

The  foundation,  as  applied  to  buildings,  bridges,  etc.,  is  considered  as  that  portion  of  the 
structure  resting  on  the  rock  or  soil.  The  foundation  work  generally  includes  the  excavation 
to,  and  preparation  of,  the  rock  or  subsoil  and  the  placing  of  concrete,  brick,  or  other  footings 
thereon. 

27.  Preliminary  Investigations. 

27a.  Personal  Survey  of  Site. — Before  making  any  plans,  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  site  is  necessary.  No  rules  or  regulations  can  take  the  place  of  this,  for  every  site  has  its 
own  peculiar  environments  which  greatly  affect  its  adaptability  for  foundations.  A  site  in  a 
vacant  block,  for  instance,  requires  very  different  treatment  to  one  with  high  buildings  around 
it;  likewise,  a  site  near  a  stream  of  water,  or  even  in  the  bed  of  an  old  stream  long  since  diverted, 
requires  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

If  the  plot  has  high  hilU  surrounding  or  nearby,  an  enormous  unexpected  pressure  may  be  exerted  on  the 
foundations.  For  example,  a  well  built  culvert  having  walls  10  ft.  thick  and  supported  by  1600  inles,  under  an 
embankment  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  badly  wrecked  after  completion  by  the  pilra  being  forced  sidewajrs  by  the 
movement  of  a  soft  strata,  which  caused  one  end  of  the  tunnel  to  move  10  ft.  horisontally  and  then  back  2  ft.,  while 
the  other  end  moved  2H  ft.  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  cause  of  this  distortion  was  the  action  of  the  water  from 
the  surrounding  hills  on  a  soft  bed  of  clay  some  disiance  below  the  surface.  The  tops  of  these  hills  were  200  ft. 
or  so  above  the  culvert.  In  this  case  the  probabilities  are  that  if  the  piles  had  been  omitted  the  culvert  would  not 
have  been  destroyed,  as  the  movement  was  in  a  strata  below  the  surface  and  carried  the  piles  with  it.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  evidence  of  glacial  deposits  of  hardpan  were  found  on  the  adjacent  hills  over  1200  ft.  above  the 
sea  level. 

The  above  case  is  cited  simply  to  show  that  a  careful  inspection  by  a  trained  observer  should  alwasrs  precede 
the  mechanical  investigations,  or  much  better  still,  before  the  site  is  even  purchased.  Such  precautions  would 
save  in  the  aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars,  as  good  locations  can  often  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  secured  as  bad 
or  unsafe  ones. 

276.  Rod  Test. — If  the  site  for  the  building  has  already  been  selected  where  the 
ground  is  more  or  less  soft,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ascertain  the  approximate  depth  of  the 
soft  strata,  for  if  it  were  only  a  few  feet,  with  a  good  gravel,  rock,  or  other  stable  material  neAr 
the  surface,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue  the  excavation  to  the  more  reliable  material. 
A  simple  way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  drive  a  steel  rod  or  crowbar  into  the  ground.  If  the  rod 
only  penetrates  a  few  feet,  more  definite  means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
material  under  the  surface,  whereas  if  it  penetrates  many  feet,  the  nature  of  the  building  might 
be  such  that  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  the  foundations  to  a  hard  bottom  at  that  site,  and  the 
character  of  the  building  might  also  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  object  in  going  deeper  than 
the  frost  or  other  requirements  necessitate.  In  some  cases,  the  rod  may  be  driven  30  ft.  or 
more,  but  at  the  best,  this  method  simply  indicates  that  a  hard  foundation  cannot  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  depth. 

27c.  Auger  Borings. — The  driving  of  a  steel  rod  or  crowbar  stops  on  the  first 
obstruction  and  would  not  indicate  that  below  this  obstruction,  be  it  clay,  gravel,  boulder,  or 
stump,  there  is  not  another  soft  strata.  An  ordinary  wood  auger  is  often  used  where  more 
definite  information  is  required.  The  auger  will  often  penetrate  100  ft,  or  more  and  brings  up 
f^-irly  reliable  samples.  The  auger,  however,  is  chiefly  of  use  in  fine  sand  or  clay  and  stops  on  the 
nrst  obstruction  encountered. 

27d.  Wash  Borings. — When  the  material  is  too  hard  or  compact  to  get  good 
results  from  the  rod  or  auger,  wash  borings  are  frequently  made.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
use  a  gas  pipe  into  which  water  is  forced  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  bottom  as  the  pipe  is 
worked  up  and  down  by  one  or  two  men  holding  it.  A  more  effective  method  is  to  have  a 
larger  pipe — say,  2  to  4  in.  in  diameter — which  is  driven  down  by  a  sort  of  miniature  pile 
driver  (generally  in  the  shape  of  a  tripod)  with  a  smaller  water  jet  pipe  working  inside  of  the 
larger  or  casing  pipe.  The  continual  flow  of  water  brings  the  material  to  the  surface  where  it  is 
carefully  collected  and  tabulated  so  that  a  plan  can  be  prepared  showing  the  various  stratas 
passed  through. 
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In  washing  up  the  materials,  clay  is  apt  to  disappear  and  the  coarse  material  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  finer  so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  samples  really  show  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Wash  borings,  however,  are  in  many  cases  sufficiently  reliable  for  the  purpose; 
cost  very  much  less  than  core  borings;  and  may  be  carried  down  100  ft.  or  more. 

As  a  general  nile,  men  who  make  wash  borings  daim  that  they  stopped  on  rook  or  a  boulder— but  it  is  nearly 
always  a  boulder.  An  experienced  man  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  rock  at  that  site  can  often  tell  if  he  has 
really  reached  bed  rock,  especially  if  it  is  a  soft  rock,  like  micaceous  gneiss  which  easily  chips  off  and  is  washed 
out.  One  of  the  few  cases  where  wash  borings  alwajrs  reached  bed  rock  was  for  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  in  New 
York  City,  under  Thirty-third  Street.  In  this  case  wherever  a  boulder  was  encountered  a  small  stick  (rf  dynamite 
was  dropped  down  the  hole  to  shatter  and  remove  the  boulder.  In  lower  New  York  the  operator  nearly  alwaj^ 
claims  that  he  has  reached  bed  rock  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  hardpan.  After  being 
badly  deceived  once  or  twice,  an  experienced  contractor  will  never  agree  to  carry  his  foundations  to  bed  rock  on 
the  evidence  of  wash  borings — but  will  only  contract  to  go  to  the  depth  indicated  by  the  borings,  if  for  a  lump 
sum,  with  so  much  per  cubic  yard  for  extra  work  below  these  depths. 

276.  Diamond  Drill  Borings. — Diamond  drill  or  core  borings  are  used  where 
it  is  necessary  to  be  absolutely  sure  as  to  the  depth  of  the  bed  rock  and  the  nature  of  it.  These 
borings  are  obtained  by  having  a  cutter  which  is  hard  enough  to  cut  out  a  core  of  even  the  hardest 
rock  and  bring  it  to  the  surface.  The  cutting  tool  is  made  of  diamond,  shot,  or  fragments  of 
chilled  cast  iron.  These  cores  are  sometimes  about  1  in.  in  diameter  and  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  5  or  10  ft.  long. 

An  experienced  operator  should  never  have  any  difficulty  in  telling  whether  his  sample  is  from  a  boulder  or 
bed  rock — ^f or,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  know,  o^  soon  find  out,  the  nature  of  the  bed  rock  at  the  site  he  is  work- 
ing, and,  in  the  second  place,  boulders  are  usually  of  a  much  harder  material  than  the  rock  and  are  naturally 
limited  in  sise.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  what  we  call  boulders  are  big  gravel,  having  been  brought  down  and 
deposited  in  the  glacial  period — all  the  rough  corners  and  soft  pieces  being  ground  off  in  the  process.  New  York 
gneiss,  for  instance,  would  have  been  pulverised  long  before  it  could  have  been  formed  into  a  boulder. 

Diamond  drill  borings  are  naturally  much  more  expensive  than  the  other  methods  described,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  conclusive  evidence,  as  far  as  they  go,  although  they  do  not  show  the  variation  of  the  rock  level 
between  the  borings.  For  instance,  in  the  Ohio  River,  at  Mingo  Junction,  the  rock  is  almost  as  level  as  the  water, 
while  in  New  York  the  rock  is  tilted  as  if  it  has  been  thrown  into  place  and  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  uneven  in 
elevation.  In  lower  New  York,  the  top  of  the  hardpan  is  usually  nearly  level  for  considerable  distances — but  the 
top  of  the  rock  is  very  irregular,  varying  as  much  as  14  ft.  vertical  in  the  same  number  of  feet  of  horisontal  distance. 

As  it  is  much  cheaper  to  get  a  contractor  to  rig  up  a  plant  who  makes  a  specialty  of  making  borings  than  it  is 
for  one  to  do  it  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  operation,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  details  of  these  devices  of 
which  there  are  an  unlimited  number  of  designs 

27/.  Test  Pits. — Digging  a  small  test  pit  will  often  take  the  place  of  boring  or 
supplement  the  information  obtained  thereby.  But  test  pits  are  not  usually  made  under  the 
ground  water  level  nor  to  more  than  a  few  feet  in  depth. 

27^.  Test  of  Soil  for  Bearing  Capacity. — Where  the  local  conditions  are  not 
well  imderstood,  it  is  well  to  make  specisd  tests  of  the  soil  by  putting  a  platform  on  the  ground 
and  loading  it.  The  larger  the  area  covered  by  the  testing  platform  the  more  reliable  the  results, 
but  even  the  most  careful  experiments  of  this  nature  require  a  great  deal  of  personal  judgment, 
not  only  that  the  conditions  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  also  that  the  present  conditions 
will  reaUy  represent  future  conditions.  For  instance,  a  test  on  dry  hard  clay  would  be  valueless 
if  the  clay  subsequently  became  wet;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  were  made  on  wet  clay — 
that  could  not  squeeze  out  and  the  clay  afterwards  became  dry — the  shrinkage  resulting  might 
be  serious. 

It  is  often  good  judgment  to  dig  a  hole  and  put  the  loading  platform  on  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  provided  the 
excavation  for  the  test  hole  fairly  represents  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  foundations.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  weight  of  surrounding  material  holds  foundation  soil  in  place,  so  where  only  2  to  4  tons  would  be  allowed  on 
sand  when  the  foundations  were  to  be  near  the  surface,  if  the  excavation,  say  by  pneumatic  caisson  or  cofferdam, 
were  carried  30  or  40  ft.  down,  6  to  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.  might  be  safe. 

28.  Characteristics  of  Soil,  Rock,  Etc. — If  the  sand,  clay,  or  other  material  had  been  pre- 
pared by  man  so  that  he  knew  the  exact  constituents,  how  it  had  been  placed,  how  rammed, 
rolled,  or  tamped,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  say  how  much  load  could  safely  be  applied. 
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but  as  these  materials  have  been  placed  by  Nature,  Bometimes  by  gentle  sedimentation  and 
sometimes  under  enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  and  as  they  are  often  placed  in  layers  of  more 
or  less  thickness,  with  or  without  water  present,  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  general  rules  as  above 
and  then  make  tests  and  use  one's  best  judgment.  In  fact,  no  part  of  a  structure  is  so  dependent 
on  good  judgment  and  so  little  bound  by  oast-iron  rules  as  the  foundations. 

Sand, — Clean  sand  has  been  packed  in  such  a  manner  by  hand  that  it  safely  carried  100 
tons  per  sq.  ft.,  or  more,  and  yet  as  it  is  found  in  nature,  it  cannot  be  loaded  with  more  than 
from  2  to  4  tons  except  in  deep  excavations. 

Sand  varies  from  pure  silica  in  very  fine  particles,  to  gravel,  or  it  may  be  mixed  in  various 
proportions  with  many  different  materials,  as  clay,  loam,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  minerals, 
etc.,  and  most  important  of  all,  water.  Sometimes  Nature  makes  a  thorough  mixture;  while 
there  are  many  places  where  successive  layers  are  found.  These  may  be  thick  or  thin,  of  sand, 
clay,  gravel,  etc.,  and  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  through 
about  40  ft.  of  distinct  layers  many  of  which  were  less  than  Ke  in.  thick.  The  clay  acts  as  a 
lubricant  to  help  the  sand  to  slide  into  any  accessible  opening. 

K  the  sand  is  confined  so  that  it  cannot  escape,  it  will  safely  sustain  great  loads  whether 
it  be  dry  or  wet,  and  sand  of  coarse  grain  may  be  alternately  wet  and  dry  provided  no  sand 
is  lost  or  carried  away  in  the  process  of  wetting  or  drying,  the  coarser  grains  being  much  less 
liable  to  be  carried  off. 

The  dlnntegration  of  rocks  (especially  igneous  rock,  containing  silica  and  calcium)  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
wave,  or  wind,  forms  pure  sand.  After  being  separated  from  the  rock  the  grains  are  carried  by  the  rivers,  waves 
of  the  oceans,  or  wind,  to  a  new  bed  and  often  many  other  substances,  such  as  clay,  mud,  minerals,  etc.,  are  de- 
posited at  the  same  time  or  in  between  the  different  layers  of  sand.  Caloareoua  sands  are  formed  generally  by 
the  waves  of  the  seashore,  which  act  on  limestone  beds,  shells,  corals,  etc.  Much  sand  comes  from  pulverised  quarts 
as  the  softer  rocks  will  not  stand  the  grinding  action  necessary  to  form  clean  white  sand. 

On  the  desert,  the  sand  particles  have  their  rough  edges  ground  off  by  being  blown  over  and  over  each  other 
by  the  wind,  which  like  the  waves  and  floods,  tend  to  separate  the  larger  or  heavier  from  the  smaller  and  lighter 
fragments — often  to  be  mixed  up  again  with  other  grades  of  sand  and  with  other  material.  Even  such  hard  sub- 
stances as  diamonds,  are  rounded  when  carried  along  with  sand.  The  banks  of  a  river  may  contain  many  kinds 
of  rock  and  the  same  kind  of  rock  in  many  places,  some  making  sand,  others  gravel,  mud,  clay,  etc.,  all  of  which 
may  be  mixed  together  in  transit.  Even  a  coarse  sand  is  carried  on  a  current  of  less  than  one-half  a  mile  per 
hour,  the  heavier  grains  sinking  first  and  the  finer  grades  being  carried  much  farther. 

In  North  America  and  other  places,  much  sand  was  brought  down  with  the  ice  during  the  glacial  period. 
The  particles  of  this  sand  are  often  more  angular  than  the  particles  of  sand  washed  down  with  gravel  in  the  rivers  or 
blown  about  by  the  wind.     The  treatment  which  makes  sand,  would  make  clay  or  mud  of  the  softer  rocks. 

All  kinds  of  metals,  diamonds,  earthy  matter,  etc.,  are  found  mixed  with  the  sand  at  different  places,  gold  and 
other  heavy  metals  working  their  way  to  the  bottom. 

Heat  accelerates  the  chemical  action  in  the  aisintegration  of  rocks. 

Clay. — Nearly  all  rocks  if  pulverized  fine  enough,  would  be  found  to  have  some  of  the 
qualities  of  clay.  Hard  rocks,  like  quartz,  as  a  rule  are  not  so  easily  decomposed  by  the 
weather  and  are  more  apt  to  form  sand  than  clay.  ^In  New  York,  however,  rock  containing 
quartz  has  been  found  under  30  ft.  of  hardpan  so  rotten  that  it  could  be  shovelled ;  whether 
this  deterioration  occurred  before  the  hardpan  was  deposited  or  was  due  to  subsequent  chemi- 
cal action,  would  be  hard  to  ascertain. 

Clay  is  a  combination  of  silica  and  alumina  with  all  sorts  of  impurities  mixed  with  it. 
When  mixed  wet  and  dried  out  it  becomes  very  hard,  and  shrinks  in  volume.  Being  so  much 
finer  in  particles  than  sand,  it  is  held  in  suspension  and  carried  much  farther  out  to  sea  than  the 
coarser  grained  sand  or  gravel,  which  are  deposited  first.  The  finest  particles  of  all  are  carried, 
often,  far  out  into  the  ocean  as  mud.  This  fine  material  may  become  shale  by  pressure  or 
some  other  means.  The  shale  may  be  uplifted  and  exposed  to  weather  where  it  will  disin- 
tegrate and  again  become  mud  or  clay. 

Clay  is  deposited,  layer  after  layer,  with  sand,  gravel,  or  other  material  (such  as  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
animal  matter,  minerals,  etc.)  mixed  in  between  and  often  acts  as  a  lubricant  for  the  more  compact  or  heavier  mate- 
rial to  slide  upon,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  nearly  all  great  land  slides.  It  is  at  the  best  a  very  treacherous 
material  to  deal  with.  When  dry  it  will  carry  4  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  or  much  more,  but  when  wet  its  carrying  capacity 
is  extremely  uncertain  to  say  the  least,  and  often  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  >i  ton  per  sq.  ft.  on  it,  unless  a  con- 
siderable settlement  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  buUdings. 
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Clay,  unlike  sand,  ia  softened  by  water  and  liable  to  move  under  preesure.  In  a  ease  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
a  226-ft.  chimney,  power  houses,  and  other  buildings  were  wrecked,  all  of  which  were  located  on  rising  ground 
near  a  creek,  and  12  acres  dropped  20  ft.  in  2  min.  fifty  auger  borings  failed  to  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
disaster,  but  a  shaft,  about  4  ft.  square,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  35  ft.  disclosed  a  very  soft  layer  of  clay  at  about  the 
same  level  as  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  excessive  rains  of  that  season  had  reached 
this  bed  of  clay  from  the  surrounding  hills,  causing  the  sudden  collapse  which  moved  the  creek  bodily,  about 
100  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  sinking  of  the  12  acres.  This  layer  of  clay  as  disclosed  in  the  shaft,  was  entirely  in- 
adequate when  softened  by  the  excessive  rains,  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  soil  above  it  even  without  considering 
the  buildings  at  all;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  might  be  stated  that  a  similar  slide  occurred  nearby  in  the  Virgin 
Forest. 

Loam. — ^Loam  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  organic  matter  with  sand,  clay,  etc.,  and  is 
treacherous  enough  material  even  when  not  full  of  worm  holes.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  compacted 
by  Nature  as  most  sands  and  clays  are  by  the  glacial  or  other  floods,  and  does  not  extend  to 
any  great  depths.     No  building  of  any  importance  should  be  founded  on  it. 

Marl, — Marl  is  composed  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  different  proportions,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  often  making  it  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Like  clay  and  sand,  it  contains  many 
impurities,  fossils,  etc.      Soft  marl  is  called  earthy;  hard  marl,  indurated. 

Hardpan. — Hardpan  is  usually  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  it  was  evidently  formed  in  the  glacial  period  and  seems  to  be  free  from  vegetable  or 
animal  deposits,  for  if  any  such  were  originally  in  the  mass,  all  traces  thereof  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. Generally  this  hardpan  lies  directly  on  the  rock  (in  New  York)  with  from  30  to  80  ft. 
of  quicksand  on  top  of  it,  but  occasionally  a  layer  of  from  2  to  20  ft.  of  clean  sand,  gravel,  and 
boulders  is  found  between  the  hardpan  and  the  rock.  The  proportions  and  consistency  of  this 
hardpan  vary  from  mud  to  a  natural  concrete  which  is  so  hard  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
good  Portland  cement  concrete.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  can  be  removed  by  pick  and  shovel. 
In  one  case  only,  when  sinking  caissons  in  New  York  City,  a  vacant  space  of  about  8  cu.  ft. 
was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  hardpan  removed.  This  may  have  been  formed  by  some  matter 
which  was  afterwards  decomposed  allowing  the  space  to  be  filled  with  water.  Most  hardpan 
is  much  harder  when  dried  out  than  when  in  its  original  bed,  under  water,  but  any  good  hardpan 
will  support  in  its  natural  bed  more  than  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  provided  it  is  not  imderdrained. 
Some  hardpans  are  water-tight,  others  water-bearing. 

Pealf  Bog,  Etc, — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  floating  foundations  for  railroads  or  other 
structures  on  these  materials,  but  as  the  risk  is  great,  it  should  only  be  taken  when  unavoidable 
and  then  with  great  care.  Peat  is  vegetable  matter  not  fully  carbonized.  It  has  been  used 
for  embankments  on  canals  where  the  question  as  to  the  safety  of  having  an  inflammable  mate- 
rial for  the  banks  of  a  canal  was  gravely  debated. 

Silt. — The  Hudson  River  silt  is  so  fine  that  a  23-ft.  diameter  shield  of  a  tunnel  could  be 
driven  across  the  Hudson  River  without  excavating  any  materisd  whatever  (see  James  Forgie, 
Eng.  News,  Feb.  28,  1917,  p.  228).  In  this  material  90-ft.  piles  have  been  driven  in  6  min., 
without  reaching  any  harder  materials;  and  then  a  test  was  made  by  capping  4  of  these  piles 
a  week  after  being  driven,  when  they  held  a  test  load  of  160  tons  without  any  further  penetra- 
tion whatever.  The  Hudson  River  silt  is  very  much  finer  and  more  treacherous  than  the  New 
York  quicksand. 

Gravel. — Gravel  is  generally  obtained  by  screening  from  mixed  deposits  the  sand,  mud 
and  boulders;  occasionally  the  run  of  the  quarry  can  be  used  as  found  either  for  gravel  or  for 
concrete,  without  removing  the  sand. 

Rock. — A  good  rock  when  lying  in  its  original  bed  will  support  any  load  which  is  liable 
to  be  placed  upon  it.  The  chief  danger  is  where  the  stratification  is  inclined  and  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  break  on  its  natural  cleavage  plane,  allowing  the  structure  to  slide  into  a 
valley  or  adjoining  excavation;  a  condition  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
where  the  stratification  is  very  tilted  and  very  irregular,  and  where  subways  and  excavation:^ 
for  other  purposes  remove  the  rock  by  blasting  many  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  ad- 
joining buildings. 

29.  Loads  on  Foundations. — New  York  Building  Code,  as  of  March  14,  1916,  gives  a  good 
summary  for  loads  per  square  foot  on  different  soils,  excluding  mud,  as  follows: 
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Wet  clay 1  ton 

Wet  sand 2  tone 

Finn  clay 2  tons 

Sand  and  clay  mixed  or  in  layers 2  tons 

Fine  and  dry  sand 3  tons 

Hard  dry  clay 4  tons 

Coarse  sand. . .- 4  tons 

Gravel , 6  tons 

Soft  rock 8  tens 

Hardpan 10  tons 

Medium  rook 15  tons 

Hard  rock 40  tons 

When  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  demands 
that  proper  tests  shall  be  made  to  deter^iine  the  safe  bearing  capacity.  He  will  also  consider 
any  tests  the  owner  may  wish  to  make  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  subsoil  is  all  alluvial,  the  building  laws  specify  that  only  1400 
lb.  pef  sq.  ft.  will  be  allowed  on  any  foundation.  Buffalo  allows  3K  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Cambria 
Steel  Handbook,  1919,  pp.  327-349,  quotes  Building  Laws,  Foundations,  etc.,  for  31  cities. 

The  writer  is  satiafied  that  almost  any  material  that  deserves  to  be  called  rook  will  bear,  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, praotieally  any  load  that  can  be  placed  upon  it,  provided  that  the  rook  is  not  inclined  and  lying  in  such  a 
position  tiiat  it  can  slip  off  its  base  and  take  the  building  with  it.  When  the  rock  is  so  rotten  that  it  can  be  shovel- 
led out,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  it  rock.  Usually  concrete  is  placed  on  top  of  the  rook,  and  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  is  a 
safe  allowance  for  good  concrete.  This  IocmI  is  the  same  as  208  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  104  lb.  on  H  bQ-  ii^*  Now  imagine 
a  girl  weighing  104  lb.  standing  on  a  French  heel  of  ^i  sq.  in.  She  could  not  make  any  impression  on  a  wood  floor, 
much  less  on  bed  rock;  or,  in  other  words,  the  foundations  for  the  Singer  Tower  in  New  York  City,  612  ft.  high, 
only  cover  half  the  area  of  the  lot,  and  so  if  the  weight  of  the  Singer  Building  were  doubled,  the  weight  on  the 
whole  area  would  be  only  104  lb.  per  H  SQ*  in*  First  class  concrete  would  carry  safely  much  more  than  16  tons 
per  sq.  ft.,  but  owing  to  liability  of  poor  workmanship,  etc.,  it  is  safer  not  to  allow  more  than  this  amount.  The 
load  allowed  on  mortar  or  concrete  will  generally  govern  the  load  on  the  rock  since,  apart  from  the  expense  of 
leveling  off  the  rook  to  get  a  direct  bearing  for  the  steel  columns,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  have  some  waterproof 
material,  such  as  sheet  copper  or  lead  under  the  columns  and  to  have  several  inches  of  mortar  between  this  mate- 
rial and  the  column  base.  Copper  should  never  be  in  contact  with  steel  as  the  steel  may  be  destroyed  by 
electroljrsis,  and  tar  and  felt  are  too  compressible  to  be  put  under  heavy  oolunms. 

SO.  Dead,  Live,  and  Wind  Loads. — There  are  many  empirical  rules  for  estimating  the  loads 
on  foundations,  especially  as  regards  live  and  wind  loads.  The  dead  load  is,  of  course,  a  fixed 
item  being  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself. 

Most  building  laws  do  not  anticipate  that  all  of  the  floors  will  be  loaded  to  their  maximum 
at  one  time,  but  while  the  floors  of  an  office  building,  for  instance,  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  heavy  safes  and  a  crowd  of  people  and  there  is  little  probability  of  all  the  floors  of  such 
building  being  so  loaded  at  the  same  time,  a  warehouse  or  factory  on  the  contrary  might  have 
its  capacity  taxed  to  the  utmost,  so  the  only  safe  way  is  to  take  each  case  by  itself  and  design 
each  foundation  for  the  total  load  which  it  will  probably  be  subjected  to,  including  wind  and 
snow.  Many  cities  specify  that  the  foundations  shall  be  designed  to  carry  60  %  of  the  assumed 
live  load  in  addition  to  the  dead  load,  snow  load,  and  wind  pressure. 

In  designing  steel  butldings  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  variation  in  provision  for  wind  stresses  than  for  any 
other  item,  for  some  buildings  seem  to  have  been  built  without  making  any  provision  at  all — while  others,  like 
the  Singer  Building  Tower,  not  only  have  ample  knee  braces  and  other  connections,  but  have  in  addition,  anchor 
ejre-bars  extending  many  feet  into  the  concrete  caissons  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  caisson  would  have  to 
be  lifted  or  the  column  broken  before  the  building  could  blow  over  (see  Trana.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  LXIII,  pp. 
1-30).  Very  few  buildings  are  so  anchored  and  very  few  would  need  any  provision  against  uplift.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  often  ad'^osable  to  add  the  wind  loads  to  the  dead  and  live  loads  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
building.  ■  For  tall  chimneys  or  isolated  buildings,  the  entire  wind  pressure  might  reach  the  foundations  while  in  a 
built  up  section  of  a  dty  only  a  fraction  of  the  maximum  wind  preesiu'e  would  probably  do  so. 

81.  Building  On  Old  Foundations. — When  it  is  desired  to  add  3  or  4  stories  to  an  old 
building,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  building  which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
resting  on  sand,  clay,  etc.,  has  so  compressed  its  foundation  that  the  additional  weight  will  not 
cause  any  settlement  or  cracks  in  the  building  at  all.     This,  however,  can  be  determined  only 
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by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  site,  making  borings  and  other  observations.  The  National 
City  Bank  on  New  York  quicksand,  and  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Fifth  Ave.,  on  sand,  clay, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  this.  Both  had  been  built  many  years  and  neither  settled  the  slightest 
when  new  stories  were  added  to  the  old. 

32«  Effect  of  Climate. — Foundations  are  not  usually  exposed  to  the  weather  and  are  not 
therefore  as  much  affected  by  the  climate  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  the  results  of  expansion 
and  contraction  must  always  be  considered.  Some  reinforced  concrete  buildings  have  been 
built  from  100  to  300  ft.  long  without  any  expansion  joints,  but  if  the  foundations  had  been 
continuous  for  that  length,  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  would  have  expanded  more  than  the 
base  with  disastrous  results.  Cast-iron  cylinder  piers,  6  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  have  been  filled 
with  masonry  which  did  not  contract  as  quickly  as  the  cast-iron  shells,  with  the  result  that  the 
shells  split  open.     This  has  occurred  in  several  places. 

A  large  hospital  was  founded  on  shale,  and  had  a  4-in.  concrete  slab  for  a  floor,  without  any  ezi>anBLon  joints, 
although  the  building  was  over  100  ft.  square.  Under  the  floor  were  numerous  tunnels,  or  subways,  4  ft.  deep 
by  5  ft.  wide,  for  steam  pipes.  The  floor  was  constructed  in  January;  hospital  opened  in  July;  thermometer  stood 
at  102  deg.  in  shade  outside  and  128  deg.  in  the  subways  on  account  of  the  steam  pipes  being  required  for  sterilising 
purposes.  As  the  heavy  building  was  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  floor  was  held  on  its  four  sides  by  the  heavy  build- 
ing, so  it  just  naturally  buckled  up— smashing  various  light  partition  walls,  etc.,  and  causing  thereby  considerable 
discussion  as  to  whether  (1)  the  building  had  settled,  (2)  the  buUding  had  risen  in  places,  or  (3)  an  explosion  of  coal 
gas  had  occurred.  This  discussion  lasted  for  months  before  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble— expansion — was  die- 
covered.  The  object  of  having  such  large  floors  without  expansion  joints  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  germs  finding 
their  way  into  the  joints  where  they  could  not  be  scrubbed  out.  Needless  to  say,  the  above  object  could  have  been 
obtained  and  proper  provision  made  for  expansion  and  contraction  at  the  same  time. 

Heat. — Concrete  while  setting  should  be  protected  from  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  and  in 
some  places  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  foundation  so  protected  until  the  building  is 
constructed  over  it. 

Concrete  like  rock  or  soils,  is  much,  more  liable  to  disintegration  from  chemical  action 
when  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  heat.  This  has  been  found  to  be  so  at  Panama,  Long 
Island  Sound,  New  York  City,  and  many  other  places. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  pxire  salt  water  does  not  injure  dense  Portland  cement  concrete,  but  chemicals 
from  sewage  or  other  sources,  especially  when  heated  by  the  sun  or  other  means,  do  destroy  it.  For  an  example, 
the  discharge  tunnel  from  a  power  house  was  built  of  concrete.  The  impure  water,  so  discharged,  was  very  hot 
and  it  was  found  that  no  concrete  could  last  in  this  position.  A  wood  lined  tunnel  was  tried  and  up  to  date 
seems  to  give  satisfaction. 

Cold. — A  porous  concrete  which  allows  the  water  to  enter  and  freeze  or  to  carry  chemicals 
in  or  out  is  in  much  more  danger  from  climatic  changes  than  an  impervious  concrete.  Where 
necessary,  steel  reinforcing  should  be  used  to  prevent  danger  from  expansion  and  contraction. 
Foundations  should  always  be  carried  deep  enough,  unless  on  bed  rock,  to  prevent  the  material 
under  the  foundation  from  freezing  and  thus  expanding  so  as  to  Hft  and  destroy  the  work. 

It  is  a  very  safe  rule  not  to  place  concrete  when  the  temperature  is  much  below  freezing. 
Good  concrete,  however,  has  been  laid  in  from  10  to  15  deg.  or  more  below  freezing  by  heating 
the  ingredients  before  mixing  and  covering  the  concrete  while  setting.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  prevent  the  concrete  from  freezing  before  or  while  it  is  setting,  as  the  distortion  is  liable  to 
be  injurious. 

S3.  Waterprooflng.~The  nearer  concrete  is  to  being  waterproof,  the  better,  as  it  will  be  less 
Uable  to  be  damaged  by  frost,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  have 
enough  cement  to  fill  all  the  voids  in  the  sand.  This  generally  means  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  two,  or  less,  parts  of  sand.  •  A  coiicrete  of  good  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  stone,  or 
gravel,  with  no  voids  will  come  very  near  to  being  waterproof,  but  at  the  same  time  this  is  a 
very  hard  condition  to  obtain. 

There  are  numerous  substances  which  it  is  claimed,  when  mixed  with  the  cement,  will  keep  the  water  out. 
Other  methods,  such  as,  tar  and  felt,  sheet  copper,  sheet  lead,  etc.,  are  well  known  and  reliable  if  properly  applied, 
but  as  a  rule  contractors  for  waterproofing  do  not  try  to  waterproof  agunst  a  head  of  water,  preferring  to  put  drains 
under  the  floors  or  behind  the  walls  which  are  to  be  protected.  These  drains  lead  to  sumps  and  the  pumping 
therefrom  as  a  rule  is  not  serious.  Where  there  is  a  persistent  leak  in  a  wall,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  out  a  groove 
in  the  wall  and  then  cover  it  over,  thus  forming  a  blind  drain  to  carry  the  water  from  the  leak  down  to  the  sump. 
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Foundationa,  retaining  walls,  e.tc.,  should  have  the  concrete  poured  continuously  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  for  if  the  woric  is  suspended  until  the  concrete  has  begun  to  set,  water  will  always  be  able  to«find  its 
way  through  horisontal  craclcs  formed  where  the  stops  are  made  in  pouring.  As  there  is  generally  a  certain  amount 
of  milk  of  lime  or  laitance  on  the  top  of  wet  concrete,  a  small  seepage  of  water  will  eventually  greatly  enlacge  these 
horisontal  cracks,  by  washing  out  the  soft  mor^r  or  milk  of  lime.  An  examination  of  almost  any  retaining  wall 
along  a  railroad  will  prove  thb  statement.  The  writer  never  allows  his  work  to  stop  over  night,  in  cases  where 
such  leakage  would  be  objectionable. 

84.  Allowances  for  Uneven  Settlements. — Buildings  founded  on  sand,  clay,  or  other  mate- 
rial liable  to  compress  under  the  weight  of  the  building,  should  be  designed  so  as  to  have  fairly 
uniform  loads  per  square  foot  on  the  foundations,  otherwise  one  part  of  the  building  will  settle 
more  than  the  other  parts.  A  low  or  light  building  attached  to  a  high  or  heavy  or  old  building, 
should  have  an  open  joint,  not  necessarily  exposed  to  view,  so  that  if  the  heavier  building  settles 
it  would  not  make  an  unsightly  crack  between  it  and  its  addition.  Lack  of  this  precaution 
resulted  in  a  fine  church  breaking  away  from  a  one  story  extension  although  the  load  was 
not  over  ^  ton  per  sq.  ft.  on  the  foundation  of  either. 

In  Cliioago  mJany  high  buildings  were  built  on  spread  footings  on  the  clay,  which  were  sometimes  carried  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  surface  by  means  of  vertical  shafts  or  open  cofferdams.  Great  care  was  exercised 
to  design  these  foimdations  so  that  each  footing  under  the  building  would  have  the  same  load  per  square  foot  on 
the  clay.  But  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the  settlements  have  not  been  uniform,  varying  from  2  to  4  ft.  On 
account  of  the  trouble  which  resulted,  the  more-  recent  buildings  have  been  or  are  being  carried  to  bed  rock. 

The  sinking  of  the  buildings  in  Chicago  started  long  before  the  day  of  subways,  so  the  trouble  is  liable  to  gtft 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  tunnel  construction  will  undoubtedly  continue  in  Chicago  and  all  other  large  cities 
and  every  deep  cellar  oz  excavation  must^more  or  less  affect  the  ground  water  conditions  with  disastrous  results. 

After  having  tried  so  unsuccessfully  the  founding  of  'buildings  of  18  and  more  stories  in  height  on  clay  in 
Chicago,  the  plan  of  driving  pile  foundations  or  better  still,  carrying  the  foundations  to  hardpan  or  bed  rock  was 
adopted  for  the  higher  buildings,  and  of  limiting  the  height  of  the  buildings  on  the  clay  foundations  to  6  or  8 
stories,  the  foundations  of  which  only  covered  about  half  of  the  area  of  the  lot  instead  of  the  whole  of  it.  When 
only  a  portion  of  the  lot  is  covered  by  foundations  in  this  material,  the  load  can  naturally  be  larger  per  square 
foot  of  surface  covered. 

86.  Foundations  as  Regards  Character  of  Structure. 

86a.  Residences. — In  determining  what  load  can  safely  be  placed  on  the  founda- 
tions one  must  know  to  what  use  the  building  will  be  put.  For  instance,  a  country  dwelling 
would  require  very  little  spreading  of  the  foundations  assuming  an  ordinary  cellar  or  where  the 
foundations  are  deep  enough  to  be  below  the  frost  line.  If,  however,  the  ground  has  previously 
been  levelled  up  with  a  rock  fill,  on  top  of  which  more  or  less  dirt  has  been  placed,  the  rocks  may 
settle  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  soft  ground  underneath  or  to  breakage  of  the  stones  which  were 
loosely  packed,  and,  what  more  frequently  occurs,  the  rain  may  wash  the  superimposed  eaHh 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock  allowing  the  residence  to  settle,  badly  cracking  the  plaster  and  wall 
paper  and  jamming  the  doors  and  windows.     This  sometimes  continues  for  many  years. 

Even  with  light  buildings,  it  is  advisable  to  see  that  the  rains  or  streams  are  not  liable 
to  draw  sand,  loam,  or  clay  from  underneath  or  io  soften  the  clay  by  wetting  it,  or  causing  it  to 
shrink  by  drying  it  out. 

•  866.  Factories. — When  near  other  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  above  require- 

ments, factory  buildings  need  to  be  ensured  against  shock  or  vibrations  from  destroying  other- 
wise perfectly  safe  foundations.  For  instance,  a  building  containing  a  gas  engine,  built  on 
silty  ground  and  having  a  large  number  of  compresol  piles  under  it,  vibrated  so  badly  that  other 
buildings  700  ft.  away  moved  as  much  as  Jfe  in-i  vertically  and  horizontally  with  each  motion 
of  the  engine.  These  compresol  piles  had  been  formed  by  dropping  a  pear  shaped  weight  from  a 
pile  driver  until  a  hole  3  or«4  ft.  in  diameter  had  been  made  some  12  ft.  deep.  Occasionally 
sand,  ashes,  or  clay  were  dropped  into  the  hole  and  rammed  aside  to  keep  the  water  from 
troubling.  Finally  the  holes  were  filled  with  concrete  and  it  was  thought  that  a  shock-proof 
foundation  had  been  obtained,  but  the  very  roughness  of  the  piles  seemed  to  assist  in  transferring 
the  shock  to  the  soft  ground.  Subsequent  borings  indicated  that  an  ordinary  cofferdam 
could  have  been  carried  about  4  ft.  farther,  where  it  would  have  reached  a  much  harder  and 
more  satisfactory  material.  The  company  had  on  its  own  ground  in  just  as  convenient  a  loca- 
tion, a  site  where  this  engine  could  have  been  built  on  hard  ground  and  at  a  less  cost.  In  fact, 
the  most  feasible  way  of  remedying  the  error  would  be  to  build  an  entirely  new  engine  house 
23* 
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on  the  higher  site  and  use  the  old  building  for  other  purposes,  that  is,  for  stationary  loads  which 
woul({  cause  no  shock  to  be  transmitted  through  the  ground. 

36c.  Churches. — Special  pains  have  to  be  taken  with  churches  which  are  often 
very  heavy  with  high  unsupported  walls  and  long  span  roof  trusses  or  arches.  The  beautiful 
and  historic  St.  PauFs  Church,  London,  England,  has  long  been  a  source  of  worry  on  account 
of  the  settling  of  the  foundations,  aggravated  by  the  construction  of  subways  which  lowered 
the  water  level,  thereby  injuriously  affecting  the  stabiUty  of  the  clay  sub-strata. 

86d.  City  Buildings. — The  efforts  to  economize  dn  the  foundations  for  buildings 
in  Chicago  with  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  due  to  the  continusil  settlement,  both  even  and 
uneven,  have  already  been  noted  in  Art.  34.  Buildings  up  to  8  or  10  stories,  as  a  rule,  would 
hatdly  seem  to  justify  foundations  of  40  to  80  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  although  there  are  a  few 
buildings  in  New  York  of  from  4  to  6  stories  in  height,  above  the  curb,  which  have  pneimiatic 
caisson  foundations  carried  to  bed  rock  under  them.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  work  was  so 
designed  that  many  more  floors  could  be  added  to  the  building  later  on  without  tearing  it  down 
or  adding  to  the  foundations. 

A  very  fine  cathedral,  recently  built,  had  a  foundation  on  coarse  sand,  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  street  level. 
The  ground  level  between  the  street  and  the  building  was  then  raised  some  3  ft.  The  towers  had  a  load  of  4 
tons  per  sq.  ft.,  while  adjacent  walls  had  only  1  ton  per  s:}.  ft.  The  uneven  settlements  caused  serious  cracks 
between  the  towers  and  the  walls. 

In  large  cities,  like  New  York,  one  must  not  only  consider  the  existing  structures  in  the  neighborhood,  but  also 
thcee  of  the  future.  In  this  respect  many  12  to  16-story  buildings  in  New  York  were  founded  on  piles  or  on  floating 
foundations,  the  excavation  being  carried  almost  to  the  surface  of  ground  water,  with  the  result  that  excavations 
for  other  buildings  and  for  subways  have  seriously  imperiled  them  by  lowering  the  water  level. 

Wooden  piles  or  steel  shelb  filled  with  concrete  will  last  indefinitely  if  kept  always  under  water,  but  will  soon 
rot  or  rust  out  if  the  water  is  withdrawn.  On  33d  St.,  New  York  City,  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
diverted  an  old  stream  and  left  wooden  piles  high  and  dry,  which  were  originally  30  ft.  under  water,  thus  destroy- 
ing their  value  and  making  expensive  underpinning  necessary.  Similar  results,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent, 
have  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Recently  in  lower  Broadway  where  the  material  above  the  hardpan  is 
the  so-called  New  York  quicksand,  the  water  level  suddenly  rose  9  ft.  and  then  dropped  back  10  ft.  almost  as 
suddenly.  This  high  water  caused  the  flooding  of  several  buildings  over  a  block  away.  As  this  was  the  site  of  a 
12-story  building  which  rested  on  the  very  fine  sand,  the  danger  can  readily  be  seen.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is  that  the  ground  water  level,  which  used  to  be  from  6  to  9  ft.  above  the  high  tide  level,  had  been  lowered  by 
some  nearby  construction,  either  the  subways  or  deep  cellars,  and  that  a  broken  water  main  temporarily  raised 
the  water  to  its  old  level  only  to  be  quickly  drained  off  again.  Needless  to  say,  such  i>eriodic  occurrences  must  be 
very  unsafe  to  the  buildings.  A  designer  of  foundations  should  have  a  danger  signal  running  through  his  mind — 
Water!     Wacterl    Look  out  for  water! 

Every  here  and  there  skjnscrapers  are  erected  with  so-called  "earth  scrapers"  under  them,  which  have  from  3 
to  4  floors  below  the  water  level,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  prevent  some  seepage  into  the  cellar  drains.  Again, 
the  subways  are  in  many  cases  below  the  water  level  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  railroads  will 
want  to  tunnel  under  the  subways  to  cross  Manhattan  from  Jersey  to  Long  Island,  so  any  new  building  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  future  changes  of  the  ground  water  level  will  probably  pay  for  the  lack  of  foresight.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  cofferdam  around  the  lower  end  of  the  city  and  to  pump  the  water  out,  which  would  surely 
have  very  interesting  results,  to  the  onlooker,  if  ever  attempted. 

Similar  results  may  be  expected  in  all  large  cities  founded  on  fine  sand  with  a  high  water  level,  or  on  clay  as  in 
Chicago,  or  on  all^ivial  deposits  as  in  New  Orleans. 

As  before  stated,  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness,  wet  or  dry,  will  carry  very  considerable 
loads — say,  from  2  to  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.— the  greater  loads  being  permissible  where  the  excavation  is  carried  to 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  but  this  advantage  would  of  course  partly  disappear  if  adjoining  buildings 
were  subsequently  built  to  the  same  depth. 

The  Municipal  Building  in  New  York  City  has  its  tower  and  south  section  founded  on  pneumatic  caissons 
which  were  carried  1 12  ft.  below  the  water  level  or  143  ft.  below  the  street  level  to  bed  rock.  After  the  contract 
was  let,  borings  disclosed  the  fact  that  rock  under  the  north  end  of  the  site  was  at  very  much  greater  depths  and 
therefcre  tinattainable  by  pneumatic  caissons;  so  it  was  decided  to  sink  caissons  through  from  40  to  50  ft.  of  sand, 
where  they  would  safely  carry  10  tons.  The  tower  and  south  wing  of  the  building  were  founded  on  bed  rock  at  the 
depths  stated  above.  Danger  of  slight  settlement  of  the  north  end  of  the  buildings,  which  would  cause  slight  cracks, 
was  easily  taken  care  of  by  concealed  joints  in  the  masonry  between  the  two  sections. 

Sand  makes  an  excellent  foundation  provided  the  water  level  remains  the  same,  and  as  long  as  the  sand  cannot 
escape  into  adjoining  excavations.  This  contingency  is  a  very  vital  one,  for  many  sands  which  have  various 
amounts  of  clay  mixed  with  them,  will  flow  almost  as  freely  as  water.  The  sand  under  the  Municipal  Btiildiiig  is 
very  coarse  and  water  flows  through  it  very  freely,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  lower  the  water  level  by  pumping. 

A  14-story  building  founded  on  quicksand  was  nearing  completion  when  the  pneumatic  caisson  foundations 
on  the  adjoining  lot  caused  the  north  end  of  the  14-Btory  building  to  settle  4  in.,  while  the  south  end  remainod 
where  it  was.     The  floors  were  all  leveled  up  and  the  subsequent  tenants  never  knew  the  difference. 
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86.  Electrolysis  and  Rust — ^Electrolysis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  foundations 
of  modern  steel  buildings  to  be  guarded  against.  The  trouble  occurs  where  the  electric  current 
enters  or  leaves  the  building  or  where  dissimilar  metals  in  the  presence  of  water  form  an 
electric  couple.  An  example  of  this  was  shown  on  the  removal  of  some  old  brick  piers  with 
long  anchor  bolts.  Electrolysis  had  corroded  these  bolts  and  in  doing  so  had  cracked  the  brick 
piers  ajB  if  by»an  explosion. 

It  might  be  stated  that  in  many  large  cities  there  is  considerable  electric  current  in  the 
ground,  having  escaped  from  trolIe3rs,  subways,  and  elevated  railroads,  especially  the  latter  in 
old  days  before  the  return  current  was  taken  care  of.  The  result  is  that  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  the  current  escaping  from  or  entering  the  buildings,  especially  when  the  foundations  are  under 
water. 

The  simplest  manner  of  taking  care  of  this  is  to  have  wires  attached  to  each  colimin  and 
"grounded''  where  no  harm  can  be  done,  and  making  sure  that  the  ground  water  can  not  reach 
the  columns  or  their  bases.  This  precaution  against  electrolysis  has  unfortunately  seldom  been 
taken. 

The  writer  has  seen  steel  girdere  under  buildings  from  12  to  25  stories  high,  in  very  bad  condition  from  rusting. 
Tlie  most  inexcusable  case  was  where_24-in.  I-beams  and  4-ft.  plate  girders  carrying  a  high  building  were  buried  in 
the  earth  without  any  concrete  around  them.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  paint  left  on  the  steel,  and  the  rusting 
was  making  rapid  progress  when  diaooTered,  which  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  building  by  embedding  the  beams 
and  girders  in  concrete. 

When  wrecking  the  l7-8tory  Gillender  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  14  yr.  after  its 
erection,  it  was  noticed  that  wherever  the  concrete  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  steel  no  rusting  had  commenced, 
but  that  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  space  between  the  steel  and  concrete,  rusting  had  started  and  in  some 
places  made  rapid  progreaa.  This  applied  to  the  steel  columns,  girders,  and  foundations.  Base  plates  and  shim 
plates  showed  much  rust.  The  columns  rested  on  heavy  plate  girders  which  had  been  painted,  covered  with  tar 
and  embedded  in  concrete.  These  girders  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  rust.  Underneath  the  girders  were 
12-in.  I-beams  which  had  been  painted  and  buried  in  concrete  and  were  also  in  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Under  the  adjoining  buildings  were  some  14-in.  diameter  underpinning  cylinders  or  pipes  which  had  been 
driven  to  hardpan  and  filled  with  concrete.  These  steel  pipes  had  of  course  nothing  on  the  outside  of  them — not 
even  paint — but  were  entirely  under  the  water  line,  in  the  sand,  and  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  New  York  quicksand  will  preserve  steel  from  rusting  if  it  is  not  disturbed, 
mixed  up  with  chemical  impurities,  or  subject  to  electric  currents.  It  might  be  remarked  here  that  the  concrete 
only  extended  to  within  about  2  ft.  of  the  bottom  of  the  14-in.  underpinning  pipes  or  cylinders  which  had  been 
jacked  down  under  the  buildings,  and  that  the  wiiter  has  never  seen  a  case  yet  where  it  was  possible  to  get  all  the 
sand  out  of  the  pipes.  In  some  oases,  more  or  less  gravel  remained  in  the  pipes.  This  means  that  the  foundation 
of  the  pipes  has  all  the  bearing  on  the  steel  shell,  and  that  if  the  friction  on  the  shell  is  reduced,  the  pipe  wiU  cut 
into  the  hardpan  or  sand  and  cause  some  settlement.     This  has  happened  a  number  of  times. 

87.  Foundations  Partly  on  Rock. — Sometimes  it  is  necessary  but  never  desirable  to  have 
part  of  the  foundations  on  bed  rock  and  partly  on  sand,  clay,  or  mud.  Whenever  this  is  the 
case,  the  building  should  be  so  designed  that  a  settlement  in  the  softer  material  will  not  crack 
walls,  plaster,  paper,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  bulk  of  the  settlement  will  occur  during  construc- 
tion, and  the  balance  can  be  taken  up  by  the  blind  joints  in  the  walls,  etc. 

If  the  buUding  is  to  be  subject  to  vibration  from  maohlnery,  etc.,  serious  trouble  will  result,  xmless  separate 
foundations  either  entirely  on  or  entirely  off  the  rock  can  be  secured  for  the  machinery.  Some  years  ago  a  building 
was  erected  facing  an  elevated  railroad,  with  the  front  of  the  building  on  sand  and  the  rear  on  ledge.  The  owner 
sued  the  elevated  for  damage  to  his  building.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  recovered  damage  even  if  his  house 
had  been  built  first  instead  of  after  the  railroad,  as  was  the  case. 

88.  Teredo. — Any  structure  with  a  foundation  resting  on  wood  in  salt  water  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  teredo  and  limnoria.  Both  of  these  borers  have  cut  off  piles  45  ft.  under  water,  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  although  the  piles  were  only  150  ft.  from  a  small  sewer.  Two  years  after 
erection,  these  piles  had  been  completely  eaten  through  allowing  the  bridge  pier  to  drop  2  ft. 
over  night.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  animals  started  work  45  ft.  below  the  water  although 
they  are  only  supposed  to  start  between  high  and  low  tide.  At  present,  the  harbors  of  such  cities 
as  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  too  polluted  with  sewage  to  permit  teredo  or  limnoria  to 
live,  but  some  day  the  sewage  will  be  diverted  and  used  as  fertilizer,  and  then  the  damage  will 
begin.  The  teredo  and  limnoria  are  found  in  many  places  on  Long  Island  Sound  as  well  as  on  the 
coast. 
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89.  Bccentric  Loading. — When  heavy  walls  have  been  built  on  the  property  lines  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  spread  the  base  on  the  inside  of  the  building  only,  thus  having  a  much 
greater  load  on  the  outside  of  the  base  than  on  the  inside.  The  only  defense  for  such  design 
is  that  it  has  been  much  used.  It  would  be  very  much  bettelr  to  carry  the  fotmdation  deeper 
and  use  higher  unit  loads,  or  to  use  piles  or  caissons. 

One  diaadvantage  of  eccentrio  loading  of  this  kind  developed  when  it  was  necessary  to  underpin  with  3-ft. 
diameter  cylinders,  old  walls  having  a  base  of  10  to  12  ft.  in  width.  The  cylinders  were,  of  course,  placed 
directly  under  the  wall  or  the  outside  of  the  base,  leaving  7  to  9  it.  of  the  base  overhanging  the  underpinning 
cylinders.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  these  eccentric  bases  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of  cellar  room.  It 
would  often  be  cheaper  to  get  deeper  and  better  foundations  even  without  allowing  anything  for  the  rental 
value  of  the  space  saved  or  lost. 

40.  Cantilever  Construction. — Eccentric  or  wide  footings  with  the  walls  carried  on  one  sid® 
making  the  pressure  so  much  greater  on  the  outside  of  the  footing  than  on  the  inside,  are  ob- 
viously incorrect  in  principle  and  unsafe  on  soft  grounds.  A  much  better  arrangement  is  a 
system  of  cantilevers.  This  simply  means  placing  a  cantilever  from  the  outer  column  base  to 
one  of  the  interior  bases  so  that  the  cantilever  girders  or  beams  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  center 
of  both  bases,  be  they  spread  footings,  cofferdams  filled  with  concrete,  caissons,  or  piles. 

The  cantilever  will  thus  support  the  outer  column  with  a  short  leverage  arm,  usually  not 
over  a  few  feet,  and  as  the  inner  arm  of  the  cantilever  will  be  held  down  by  the  interior  column, 
the  anchor  arm  leverage  is  generally  from  5  to  10  times  the  overhanging  leverage,  so  the  plan 
is  simple  and  safe  as  long  as  the  girders  or  beams  are  protected  from  rust  and  electrolysis. 

On  soft  ground,  exactness  is  required  in  this  design,  but  in  some  cases  where  the  concrete  caissons  form  a 
continuous  wall  around  the  lot,  and  are  carried  to  bed  rock  or  good  hardpan,  the  cantilever  girders  might  be  con- 
siderably cut  down  on  the  assumption  (1)  that  the  concrete  caisson  would  distribute  much  of  the  weight  over  the 
base  many  feet  below  the  column;  and  (2)  that  the  strength  of  the  concrete  caisson  is  really  so  much  greater  than 
assumed,  that  it  would  safely  carry  the  load  without^ovetturning  or  crushing. 

When  the  foundation  rests  on  clay  or  sand,  it  is  often  customary  to  use  combined  footings 
(see  Art.  60). 

41.  Bearing  Pressure,  Gross  and  Net. — When  the  foundations  are  comparatively  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  total  or  gross  pressure  only  need  be  considered;  but  in  some  cases  of 
very  expensive  foundations,  it  is  customary  to  allow  for  the  surrounding  earth,  or  water,  or 
earth  and  water  pressure  combined,  to  deduct  this  from  the  gross  pressure,  and  call  the  result 
the  net  pressure.  For  instance,  if  the  excavation  has  been  carried  to  a  considerable  depth,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  material  founded  on  would  not  be  compressed  and  could  not  be  squeezed 
out  without  lifting  the  surrounding  material.  If  the  depth  were  100  ft.  and  the  material  water, 
the  amount  to  be  deducted  would  be  6200  lb.,  or  say,  3  tons  per  sq.  ft.  If  in  earth  and  water, 
the  amounts  to  be  deducted  might  be  50  %  more  than  this. 

Some  consider  deducting  for  the  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  pier  but  this  is  too  uncertain  an  item 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  excavation  on  adjoining  property  might  reduce  this  friction  to  almost  nothing.  Friction 
on  the  sides  of  caissons  has  been  accurately  calculated  and  varied  on  one  job  from  30  to  650  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface. 

42.  Wooden  Pile  Foundations. — Wooden  piles  have,  up  to  this  date,  been  used  much  more 
than  other  kinds  of  piles,  and  vary  all  the  way  from  a  3-ft.  block  to  a  90-ft.  pole.  In  some  cases, 
a  hole  is  dug  2  or  3  ft.  deep  and  a  pile  is  placed  in  the  hole  with  its  big  end  down.  But  it  seems 
foolish,  in  such  a  case,  not  to  enlarge  the  hole  so  that  a  mud  sill  can  be  put  under  the  pile,  which 
is,  in  this  case,  really  a  post.  Failure  to  use  such  mud  sills  has  resulted  in  a  bad  collapse  in 
many  places. 

Probably  the  shortest  driven  pilest  for  an  important  building,  were  those  under  the  Campanile  in  Italy.  These 
were  only  about  3  ft.  long  and  were  used  to  compress  the  soil.  As  subsequently  proved,  longer  piles  there  would 
have  broken  through  into  the  water-bearing  soil  and  caused  much  damage. 

42a.  Frictional  Resistance. — Wooden  piles  generally  depend  on  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  ground  since  a  pile  would  not  have  very  much  strength  as  a  long  column,  even 
if  resting  on  rock.  Piles  are  simply  long  straight  trees  driven,  of  course,  with  the  small  end 
down  and  the  small  end  is  often  not  more  than  4  or  5  in.  in  diameter. 
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The  frictionat  resistance  of  a  pile  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  material  driven 
through  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  itseir.  The  only  eaSe  proceeding  in  a  atrange  locality 
is  to  drive  a  few  pilea  and  put  a  test  load  on  them. 

If  water  is  withdrawn  from  piles,  the  frictional  resistance  is  apt  to  be  destroyed. 

42b.  Safe  Load. — The  Building  Laws  of  niost  cities  specify  that  the  maximum 
load  allowed  on  a  wooden  pile  shall  be  20  tons  (New  York  City  and  others)  while  a  few  allow 
25  tons  or  even  a  little  more. 

All  books  on  pile  driving  give  a  drop  hammer  teet  for  ascertaining  the  safe  load  to  allow  on 
piles,  and  the  favorite  formulas  are  those  of  Wellington,  former  EditAr-in-Chief  of  the  Eng. 
Neiet.     They  are: 

For  a  pile  driven  with  a  drop  hammer,  P  —     ,  . 

For  a  pile  driven  with  a  steam  hammer,  P  =  j^^ 
in  which  P  b  the  safe  load  in  pounds,  W  the  weight  of  hammer  in  pounds,  k  the  fall  of  hammer  in 
feet,  and  8  the  penetration  or  sinking  in  inches  under  the  last  blow,  on  sound  wood. 

Judgment  muit  bs  sisrcued  in  luioi  thlit  mst! 
oTsr  drivini  tlma  by  soy  otbgc  cbuk.  Over  lad  ( 
penetrktioo  of  ■  pile  hu  been  guSciBnt,  he  hu  beei 
me  of  one  of  the  above  fotmulu.  that  be  mmt  kM| 
uada  the  piJe  dova  anywhere  Irom  3  to  8  ft.     Then 

hsppeaed  w  thmt  tlie  pile  hu  been  btolcen.  iplit.  or  bi 

pile  (»e  Fifi.  31  and  32).     Some  pilea  which  were  ■□  butchered  in  Bmck  Bi 

ftnd  ptaotocraphed  looked  more  like  a  lot  of  hemp  than  piec«  of  timber. 
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Fia.  31. — File*,  ahowiut  nault  ot  loo  much  dri*lii(.  Fio.  33. — Pilea,  abowins  reault  ol  too  much  driTini. 

The  Ens.  Ktii§.  Jan.  H,  1900.  hu  an  illiutrated  article  of  lome  pilei  in  Columbiu.  Ohio,  which  were  ftlter- 
wards  removed  abowinc  tbat  38^  of  the  pilea  (oak)  had  been  destroyed  by  the  driving — eome  telescoped,  tome 
epiit.  Bome  broken,  and  some  bushed,  while  many  had  no  bearing  value  left. 

should  be  determined  by  bDringi  and  testa. 

were  driven  (the  steam  hammer  followed  the  pile  3D  ft.  under  water)  in  fl  min.,  without  reaching  any  harder  ma- 
terial.    Then  a  teat  load  of  160  tone  waa  placed  on  four  of  Itaeae  piles  (40  tons  on  each)  which  had  properly  been 

put  down  for  ekcb  pile,  ao  that  tbe  length  to  be  driven  will  be  known  before  alsrting. 

43c.  Spacing  of  Piles. — The  beat  spacing  for  wooden  piles  under  buildings  is 
3  ft.,  center  to  center.     This  does  not  apj^y  to  bents  for  railroad  trestles  where  the  spacing  is 
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usually  greater.     To  put  pileB  much  closer  than  this  is  to  destroy  the  frictional  resistance  and 
sometimes  to  disturb  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  piles,  previously  driven,  are  forced  up. 

Cloee  spacing  was  adopted  under  the  Park  Row  Building,  New  York,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible, with  the  hammer,  etc.,  used,  to  drive  the  piles  as  far  as  expected  and  10  or  15  ft.  or  more  were  cut  off 
the  top  of  many  of  the  piles,  which  were  none  too  long  to  start  with.  And,  in  addition,  some  groups  of  piles  were 
noticeably  out  of  plumb. 

In  another  case,  the  owner  and  contractor  were  so  sure  that  the  piles  under  their  btiilding  were  driven  to  hard- 
pan  that  they  were  quite  confident  of  the  safety  of  their  building,  but  the  first  caissons  on  the  adjoining  lot  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  piles  were  not  only  not  plumb,  but  were  also  not  within  15  ft.  of  the  hardpan.  The  owner 
of  the  old  building  paid  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  have  his  structure  underpinned  safely. 

42d.  Cutting  Off  Piles. — Wood,  when  wholly  under  water,  has  remained  per 
fectly  sound  for  centuries,  but  if  wet  and  dry  alternately,  will  soon  be  destroyed.  Consequently 
piles  should  be  cut  off  so  that  they  will  always  be  under  water.  If  wood  caps  are  used,  the  caps 
also  should  be  permanently  under  water. 

The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  lowest  probable  elevation  of  water.  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  in  many 
places  the  ground  water  stands  from  6  to  9  ft.  above  high  tide.  New  excavations  are  apt  to  lower  and  have  lowered 
this  level,  at  least  temporarily,  even  below  the  high  tide  leveL  (Since  the  above  was  written,  the  ground  water 
level  has  been  found  to  be  2  ft.  below  the  high  tide  level.)  In  one  case,  the  piles  were  driven  in  the  bed  of  an 
old  creek,  still  running  under  ground,  and  a  tunnel  permanently  lowered  the  water  level  34  ft.  A  great  many 
similar  cases  could  be  dted 

42e.  Capping  Piles. — In  early  days,  the  ordinary  cap  for  a  pile  was  of  wood  or 
stone.  Now,  however,  wherever  concrete  can  be  readily  made,  it  is  by  far  the  best  material  for 
capping  wood  or  concrete  piles.  It  is  stronger,  does  not  rust  out,  and  if  necessary,  can  be 
strengthened  by  reinforcing  with  steel.     It  is  also  a  protection  against  the  teredo  and  limnoria. 

42/.  Kind  of  Wood  for  Piles. — The  kind  of  wood  used  for  piles  will  generally  be 
determined  by  what  is  most  easily  obtained  and  by  the  cost.  Pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  aj^d  many 
soft  woods  make  admirable  piles.  Cedar,  hickory,  oak,  etc-,  are,  of  course,  much  tougher  and 
more  durable,  and  therefore  desirable  when  they  can  be  obtained  of  proper  lengths  and  at 
reasonable  cost. 

42^.  Size  of  Piles. — The  size  of  piles  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
structure,  material  at  hand,  etc.  The  most  conmion  requirement  for  building  purposes  is  given 
by  the  ^ew  York  Building  Laws,  which  specify  that  the  diameter  at  the  point  shall  be  not  less 
than  6  in.  and  at  the  butt  10  in.  for  piles  not  over  25  ft.  long,  and  12-in.  diameter  at  the  butt 
for  piles  over  this  length. 

42^  Water  Jet — In  some  soils,  like  New  York  quicksand,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  water  jet  the  site  of  each  pile  and  even  to  work  a  jet  pipe  (ordinary  gas  pipe  through  which 
water  is  forced  under  pressure)  up  and  down  as  the  pile  is  being  driven.  In  such  a  soil,  the 
driving  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  disturbance  to  the  adjoining  soil  much  reduced.  While 
the  pile  is  thus  easily  forced  down,  the  material  flows  back  and  binds  or  sticks  to  the  wood, 
increasing  the  frictional  resistance  enormously.  In  solids  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  water 
jet  would  merely  make  a  hole  which  would  not  fill  itself  up  agun,  the  jetting  would  not  be 
desirable. 

42i.  Advantages  of  Wood  Piles. — Wood  for  permanent  piles  should  only  be  used 
where  it  will  always  be  under  water,  in  which  condition  it  will  practically  last  forever,  and  if 
properly  designed  and  driven,will  afford  an  absolutely  safe  foundation.  But  as  wooden  piles 
should  and  do  depend  mainly  on  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  ground,  any  withdrawal  of  the 
ground  water  will  not  only  cause  the  wood  to  rot,  but  would  also  remove  the  greater  part  of  its 
sustaining  capacity. 

One  very  important  advantage  wood  has  over  steel  or  concrete  for  piles  is  "safety  in  num- 
bers"— that  is,  as  a  wooden  pile  is  only  supposed  to  carry  about  20  tons,  which  is  the  proper 
working  limit,  a  number  of  piles  are  used  for  each  support,  so  if  one  pile  of  the  group  is  out  of 
plumb,  or  broken,  or  bushed,  the  foundation  will  still  be  safe;  whereas,  if  only  two  or  three 
piles  of  the  stronger  materials  are  used,  a  defect  in  one  or  two  of  them  would  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  structure. 
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Wooden  piles,  at  predeni  at  least,  in  most  places,  are  cheaper  than  concrete  or  steel  piles, 
although  concrete  is  usually  cheaper  than  the  same  volume  .of  wood. 

4S.  Concrete-pile  Foundations. — Concrete  piles  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes — 
'^pre-cast"  and  ''made  in  place'' — ^and  they  may  be  reinforced  or  not,  though  pre-cast  piles 
always  should  be  and  probably  always  are. 

The  advantages  of  concrete  piles  are  their  groat  strength  and  durability.  They  are 
practically  free  from  danger  of  deterioration  if  wholly  in  the  ground  and  cannot  be  attacked 
by  the  teredo  or  other  borers. 

If  used  in  harbors  and  extended  above  the  low  water  lines,  the  chief  trouble  is  weathering 
from  frost,  chemical  action,  etc.  The  trouble  from  chemical  reaction  increases  as  the  climate 
becomes  warmer — ^that  is,  in  tropical  climates.  Freezing  is  much  more  apt  to  destroy  piles  which 
have  less  cement  than  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand,  which  proportion  is  required  to 
ensure  the  voids  of  the  sand  being  filled  with  cement. 

One  diBadvantage  of  these  piles  is  the  practice  of  allowing  very  much  greater  loads  on  concrete  than  on  wood, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  piles  used.  For  instance,  a  good  structural  steel  designer  knows  that  two  rivets  do 
not  make  an  ideal  joint  for  there  always  ought  to  be  at  least  two  bolts  to  hold  the  shapes  together,  while  a  rivet  is 
being  driven  in  the  third  hole.  .  Similarly,  the  writer  does  not  consider  that  two  piles  will  ever  be  a  good  design  for 
column  footing,  for  in  this  case,  if  one  pile  is  out  of  plumb  (and  it  is  hard  matter  indeed  to  drive  piles  plumb  or  to 
detect  a  deflection),  then  a  very  unsafe  condition  may  exist  without  being  even  suspected;  whereas,  with  a  large 
number  of  piles  in  the  unit,  if  a  few  were  out  of  plumb  and  in  different  directions,  they  would  simply  act  as  batter 
piles  and  strengthen  the  foundation  unless,  as  unfortunately  sometimes  occurs,  they  all  assume  the  same  batter  in 
the  same  direction. 

Another  disadvantage  of  concrete  and  steel  piles  is  that  the  smooth  surfaces  do  not  afford  the  same  friotional 
resistances  as  wood,  and  more  reliance  is  placed  on  their  value  as  long  or  short  columns,  so  they  would  have  to  be 
fairly  long  to  obtain  enough  frictional  resistance  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  reinforced  concrete. 

To  act  as  columns,  piles  should  have  a  fair  bearing  on  the  bottom,  and  as  they  are  usually  made  flat  instead  of 
pointed,  this  means  that  if  a  pile  is  driven  to  hardpan  or  gravel  and  boulders,  etc.,  it  would  very  likely  strike  a  boul- 
der on  one  side.  This  might  result  in  breaking  off  one  or  more  corners  of  the  pile,  or  in  deflecting  the  pile  itself,  in 
which  case,  it  might  even  break  the  pile,  as  has  frequently  happened  with  wooden  piles.  With  only  two  or  three 
piles  uqder  a  column  and  one  or  two  of  them  battered  or  resting  partly  on  a  boulder,  the  frictional  resistance  might 
be  sufficient  to  hold  the  building  until  some  adjoining  excavation  withdrew  the  water,  thereby  removing  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  soil  to  the  pOe  with  a  resulting  settlement  of  the  building.  These  are  not  ima^nary  conditions  but  those 
that  have  been  known  to  occur  over  and  over  again  with  wooden  piles. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  boulders  in  New  York  hardpan  are  sometimes  as  much  as  7  ft.  thick  so  they  could 
not  be  displaced  by  the  driving  of  the  pile  or  pipe. 

iSa.  Pre-cast  Piles. — Pre-cast  piles  are  reinforced  with  steel  rods  and  are  of  rich 
concrete  and  are  then  driven  like  wooden  piles.  The  New  York  Building  Laws  stipulate  that 
"the  pile  shall  be  not  less  than  8  in.  at  the  bottom  and  not  average  less  than  12  in.  in  thickness; 
shall  not  contain  more  than  4  %  of  steel  reinforcement;  that  the  length  sha.U  not  exceed  20 
times  the  average  thickness,  if  driven  to  rock,  nor  40  times  if  not  driven  to  rock.'' 

"When  driven  to  rock,  the  allowable  load  shall  not  exceed  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  concrete  per 
average  cross  section,  and  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  steel  longitudinal  reinforcement.  When  not 
driven  to  rock,  the  canying  capacity  is  to  be  determined  by  test." 

The  New  York  Building  Laws  also  require  that  if  a  pile  is  to  be  driven  to  rock,  it  shall  have  an  iron  shoe.  If 
the  iron  shoe  has  a  flat  bottom  8  in.  wide,  then  the  probabilities  are  that  only  one  point  would  bear  on  the  rock,  as 
bed  rock  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  level.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  pointed  shoe,  there  would  be  danger  of  the 
shoe  hitting  a  rock  or  boulder  and  deflecting  the  pile. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  pre-cast  concrete  pile  is  that  it  can  be  made  of  uniformly  varied  cross  section  as 
required,  while  a  wooden  pile  cannot  often  be  found  so. 

In  the  great  army  base  in  Brooklyn,  which  consists  of  vast  reinforced  concrete  buildings  resting  on  fine  concrete 
piles,  no  borings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  before  driving  the  piles,  with  the  result  that  the 
buildings  settled  some  16  in.,  requiring  the  underpinning  of  the  new  reinforced  concrete  building. 

436.  Piles  Built  in  "PiAce-^Raymond  Pile. — The  Raymond  pile  is  formed  by 
driving  a  steel  shell  into  the  ground  on  a  mandrel  that  can  be  collapsed  and  withdrawn. 
Then  the  hole  is  filled  with  concrete — ^reinforced,  or  not,  as  desired.  The  permanent  steel 
shell  used  outside  of  the  mandrel  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  any  sand  from  flowing 
in  as  the  mandrel  is  withdrawn. 
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The  Simplex  Pile, — The  Simplex  pile  is  made  by  driving  down  a  closed  steel  pipe  and  with- 
drawing it  while  concrete  is  forced  out  at  the  bottom. 

Pedestal  PHes. — Pedestal  piles  are  supposed  to  have  a  spread  footing  obtained  by  driving 
the  concrete  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  at  the  same  time  compressing  the  surrounding  soil. 

Chenoweth  Pile. — A  Chenoweth  pile  is  made  by  spreading  mortar  over  a  wire  mesh  and  then 
rolling  the  wet  mass  into  the  shape  of  a  pile  which,  after  setting,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  pile 
driver. 

Brettckaud  Pile. — The  Breuchaud  inle  consists  of  driving  an  open  steel  pipe  into  the 
ground,  washing  out  the  sand  or  blowing  it  out  by  air  pressure,  and  then  filling  the  pipe  with 
concrete.  If  the  steel  is  alwasrs  under  water,  it  will  never  rust  out  and  the  pipe  can  be  filled 
with  good  concrete  almost  to  the  bottom. 

Compresol  Pile. — A  compresol  pile  is  formed  by  making  a  hole  in  the  groimd  with  a  pear 
shaped  weight  operated  by  a  pile  driver,  and  tamping  concrete  in  the  hole. 

4i.  Sand-pile  Foundations. — Sand  piles  are  hardly  to  be  recommended,  as  a  more  reliable 
foundation  can  nearly  always  be  obtained.  They  simply  consist  of  making  holes  in  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  wooden  pile  or  some  other  method,  and  then  ramming  sand  into  the  hole. 
The  French  probably  originated  this  method  and  found  it  desirable  before  the  days  of  good 
cheap  Portland  cement  concrete. 

.  46.  Excavating. — When  making  excavations  for  foundations  above  the  water  line,  the 
amount  of  bracing  required  will  depend  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge.  The 
older  or  more  experienced  men  are  apt  to  use  the  heavier  bracing. 

In  a  rush  job  in  Brooklyn,  once  the  writer  saw  a  contractor  dig  holes  5  or  6  ft.  square,  some  12  to  15  ft.  deep, 
almost  plumb  sides,  without  any  timbering  or  shoring  of  any  kind;  but  while  it  was  in  good  stiff  ground  (clay,  sand, 
and  boulders)  it  was  taking  a  big  risk  for  the  slightest  slide  would  have  killed  the  men  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

In  a  few  cases,  it  might  pay  to  excavate  to  depths  of,  say  5  or  6  ft.,  by  sloping  the  sides  and  then  back  filling 
instead  of  timbering.     As  a  rule,  however,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  soft,  it  will  pay  to  timber  the  sides. 

46a.  Wooden  Sheet-piling. — The  old  method  was  to  set  1  or  2-in.  planks,  and 
as  the  men  excavated,  to  drive  these  planks  into  the  ground,  holding  them  in  place  with  rec- 
tangular bracing.  These  planks  were  usually  6  to  8  ft.  long,  and  when  they  had  been  driven, 
a  fresh  set  was  started  inside  (about  6  or  8  in.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bracing  timbers)  and 
so  on  down,  the  hole  not  only  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as  each  tier  of  plank  was  driven, 
but  also  very  often  being  forced  out  of  line.  This  was  generally  a  haphazard  method  and  often 
it  was  not  known  how  far  the  excavation  was  to  be  carried  when  it  started. 

Nowadays^  the  best  practice  is  to  ascertain,  by  borings,  etc.,  just  how  far  the  sheeting  is  to 
be  driven  and  then  driving  it  in  one  length,  properly  braced.  The  thickness  of  this  sheeting  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  depth  required.  For  holes  up  to  10  ft., 
from  2  to  3-in.  plank  will  usually  be  sufficient;  with  from  6  to  8-in.  plank,  up  to  about  20  ft. 

In  the  Harlem  River  tunnel,  three  12  X  12-in.  timbers  were  bolted  together  with  a  tongue  on  one  of  the  outside 
timbers  made  of  a  3  X  4-in.  timber  and  a  corresponding  groove  on  the  other  outside  12  X  12  made  of  two  3  X  4-in. 
timbers;  each  pile  being  12  X  36  in.  by  about  40  ft.  long.  Oo  account  of  the  bolting,  the  pile  driver  was  able  to 
force  3  ft.  of  horizontal  sheet  piling  down  at  a  time.  These  were  driven  about  40  ft.  under  the  water  and,  after 
the  roof  of  the  tuzmel  had  been  sunk  on  two  lines  of  this  sheeting,  compressed  air  was  used  to  enable  the  excavation 
to  be  completed.  This  piling  is  known  as  the  Wakefield  sheet-piling  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  built->up  tongue 
and  groove  sheeting.  The  original  Wakefield  sheeting  consisted  of  bolting  three  planks  together  in  such  a  way  that 
the  center  plank  formed  a  tongue  at  one  side  and  the  other  two  a  groove. 

In  some  cases,  12  X  12-in.  sheeting  driven  for  a  30-ft.  excavation,  and  heavily  braced  every  8  ft.  horisontally 
and  from  3  ft.  (at  the  bottom)  to  5  ft.  (at  the  top)  vertically,  have  been  badly  distorted,  sometimes  being  shoved  in 
2  or  3  ft.,  the  bracing  timbers  cutting  into  each  other. 

Generally,  where  the  worst  damage  occurs,  the  excavated  material  is  more  or  less  plastic  and  is  dumped  right 
outside  of  the  cofferdam.  Every  bucket  of  soft  material  dumped  seems  to  act  like  a  hydraulic  ram  with  accumula- 
tive action,  until  no  amount  of  bracing  will  stand  the  strain.  It  always  pays  to  have  a  reasonable  excess  strength 
in  the  sheeting  and  bracing,  and  to  avoid  dumping  too  much  of  the  excavated  material  outside  of  the  cofferdam. 

456.  Steel  Sheet-piling. — In  recent  years,  many  different  kinds  of  interlocking 
steel  sheet-piling  have  been  used  successfully.     This  kind  of  sheeting  was  first  tried  out  in 
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Chicago  by  Fricetedt,  Jackson,  and  others.     It  works  to  its  best  advantage  in  soft  material, 
clay,  sand,  etc.,  where  it  can  be  assisted  by  the  water  jet,  if  necessary. 

Steel  sheeting  is  not  adapted  to  hard  ground  containing  boulders,  etc.,  unless  the  excava- 
tion can  precede  the  driving.  In  Brooklyn,  some  very  heavy  steel  sheeting  was  driven  for  a 
dry  dock  and  after  a  failure,  was  abandoned  and  the  work  completed  by  pneumatic  caissons. 
The  steel  sheet-piling,  when  removed  by  the  caisson  work,  was  found  to  have  been  twisted  and 
rolled  up  until  it  would  have  been  hard  to  guess  as  to  the  original  shape. 

Sometimes,  sheet-piling  is  driven  in  double  lines  as  much  as  25  ft.  apart,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  sand, 
clay,  etc.,  to  make  a  water-tight  cofferdam.  In  this  case,  the  piling  is  driven  in  a  series  of  half  circles  tied  together, 
giving  a  strength  that  could  never  be  obtained  by  parallel  lines.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  General  Black  for  rais- 
ing the  Maine;  then  used  by  his  son  for  the  dam  in  the  Hudson  River  near  Troy.  It  was  also  used  for  the  big  docks 
in  New  York  City  at  46th  St.  and  Harlem  River.     These  cases  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Eng,  Neu>9. 

46c.  Poling  Board  Method. — In  Chicago  many  shafts  have  been  sunk  by  the 
vertical  poling  board  method — that  is,  inserting  the  lining,  timber  or  steel,  tis  the  shaft  is 
excavated.  This  is  like  constructing  a  tunnel  vertically,  and  has  been  carried  as  deep  as  100 
ft. 

46(2.  Cofferdams. — Cofiferdams  are  generally  constructed  by  driving  steel  or 
wooden  sheeting  in  advance  of  the  excavation,  or  simultaneously  with  it,  and  inserting  sufficient 
bracing  to  keep  the  sheeting  in  place.  The  amount  of  this  bracing  is  often  seriously  under-es- 
timated, with  the  result  that  tile  sides  are  bulged  in  from  2  to  5  ft.,  and  much  trouble  follows. 
Open  cofferdams  are  rarely  used  where  the  water  is  over  30  ft.  deep,  as  pneumatic  caissons 
would  generally  be  more  economical 

A  common  construction  is  to  have  double  walls  and  pack  mixtures  of  clay,  gravel,  etc., 
between  the  walls.  But  when  a  leak  starts  under  these  walls  it  is  very  hard  to  stop.  Where 
the  current  is  not  too  strong,  much  earth  has  been  dumped  outside  of  the  cofiferdams  in  an 
endeavor  to  stop  the  flow  of  water. 

Open  cofferdams  were  tried  in  19  ft.  of  water  where  there  was  practically  no  earth  or  mud  on  top  of  the  rook, 
but  were  abandoned  for  pneumatic  caissons  which  proved  to  be  cheaper  and  quicker.  In  other  places  where  the 
cofferdams  could  not  be  made  water-tight,  5  ft.  of  concrete  was  dumped  under  water,  and  after  the  concrete  had  set 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  cofferdams  were  pumped  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  dry.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  oases  such  concrete  seems  to  set  hard  except  around  the  edges,  where  it  is  reaUy  needed,  and  the 
cofferdams  still  leak. 

^  46e.  Pneumatic  Caissons. — Caisson  comes  from  the  French  word  "caisse," 
a  box,  and  in  foundation  work  a  pneumatic  caisson  has  four  sides  (or  it  may  be  circular)  and  a 
roof,  but  no  bottom.  The  roof  has  one  or  more  holes  for  shafts,  usually  about  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
for  the  passage  of  men  or  material  from  the  outer  air  into  the  working  chamber.  An  air  .lock 
prevents  the  air  pressure  in  the  working  chamber  from  being  seriously  reduced  while  men  or 
material  are  passing  in  or  out. 

The  air  pressure  in  the  working  chamber  is  kept  just  high  enough  to  balance  the  water 
pressure.  If  the  air  pressure  is  too  high,  it  blows  out  and  allows  the  water,  sand,  etc.,  to  rush  in, 
while  if  the  air  pressure  is  too  low,  the  water  rushes  in,  drowns  the  men,  and  probably  fills  the 
working  chamber  with  mud,  etc.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  62.5  lb.,  giving  a  pressure 
on  its  base  of  0.434  lb.  per  sq.in.  If  the  water' is  10  ft.  deep,  the  air  pressure  required  will  be 
434  lb.  per  sq.  in.  If  100  ft.  deep,  it  will  be  43.3  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  is  nearly  the  limit  of 
human  endurance. 

For  the  Municipal  Building  of  New  York  City,  the  maximum  pressure  actually  worked  in  was  49  to  50  lb.,  at 
a  depth  of  112  ft.  French  experiments  have  raised  the  pressure  in  a  specially  constructed  glass  cage  to  75  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  keeping  the  men  who  did  no  work,  under  close  personal  observation. 

The  first  very  large  caissons  built  in  this  country  were  of  massive  wooden  construction  having  wooden  decks 
10  ft.  thick.  Subsequent  designers  even  used  oak  decks  (roofs  of  caisson)  10  or  12  ft.  or  more  in  thickness.  Later 
wooden  caissons  hUve  been  built  with  decks  3  ft.  thick  and  finally  only  1  ft.  Complete  designs  for  the  wooden 
caisson  used  for  the  extension  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Building  were  given  in  the  Trans.  Can.  S09.  C.  E.  vol.  XXIII, 
1909.  pp.  320-341. 

The  first  high  building  to  be  founded  on  pneumatic  caissons  was  the  Manhattan  Life  Building.  New  York  City, 
1893.     The  caissons  were  built  of  steel  plates  and  shapes  of  a  massive  construction  about  9  ft.  high  (published  in 
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The  dock  wu  7  ft.  bifb  siicl  DSTriBd  the  brick  pien  whioh  were  built  uoiuid  tbo  voikinf  ahsfti  u 
k.  It  wu  foudd,  liDwevsr,  tint  tbs  frlctioii  of  tha  «vth  oD  the  sidss  of  this  brick  muoDiy  mi  ■□ 
joints  w«re  ioroed  qpcd,  ■□  th»  next  advftDce  tm  to  build  cofferdanu  of  stool  ftum  the  cjuseoiu  up. 

ont,  round  sad  rsctuncu'iu',  hivt  been  muob  used,  one  ol  the  princiiul  buildings  beini  tbe  Matiul 
intheSmi.  ATmi.  pp.  221-227,  MkMh  38.1001.  The  (rant  Dort  of  the  steel  work  has  neuly  elimi- 
Bons.  HodiDt  desifner*  first  back  to  tbe  wood,  than  to  r«inla»*d  eonaretc.  4nd  tometiiiias  back  to 
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extiDcuish  the  fire. 

When  reinroreed  eoncnita  caissons  e»a 

to  35  ft.  Id  heifht  so  (ar)  before  sinkioi  com- 

the  work  has  to  be  done  by  sucoeaaive  ^^  build 
up*"  where  the  first  section  is  built,  pig  iron 
or  other  weights  added  for  sioldiig,  then  the 
sinking  stopped  while  the  pigiranisremored, 
asBoood  seotioD  of  coocrete  added  to  the  first, 
requiring  more  pig  iron  for  sinking,  and  this 
operation  repeated  sevarHl  Cimee,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  omission  of  all  wood  would 

and  Quicker  job  could  be  obtained  b/  having 
a  light  cofferdam  of  say  2-In.  planks  from  the 


compreiaed  air  while  building  up  the  diffannt 
sections;  and  requires  much  less  weight  in  pig 
iron  or  cHt-iroo  blocks  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  the  materia]  taltling  around 
and   binding   the    caisson   during   the  long 

Fia.  33.— Sinking  pneumatic  caisBOn,  *"  **  •'■1"- 

Designs. — The  design  of  a  pneumatic  ciiissaa  ia  nlmoat  entirely  a  matter  of  experience  and 
good  judgment,  for  while  theoretieally,  when  a  caisson  is  being  sunk,  the  air  pressure  in  the 
working  chamber  is  high  enough  to  balance  the  water  pressure  on  the  outside — which  leads  some 
to  think  that  there  is  practically  no  pressure  on  the  chamber  walla — it  is  known  that  the  air 
pressure  is  frequently  lowered  to  normal,  purposely  or  accidentally,  in  which  event  the  water 
pressure  from  the  f^  head  would  tend  to  collapee  the  caisson  before  the  wat«r  flows  into  the 
working  chamber. 

This  is  a  condition  that  is  sure  to  occur,  and  if  the  caisson  is  truly  vertical,  which  it  ahnoat 
never  is,  and  in  uniform  material,  such  as  sard,  the  maximum  stress  might  be  obtained;  b.utit  is 
known  from  experience  that  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  maximum.  It  is  a  conunou  occurrence 
for  boulders,  hard  masses  of  clay,  etc.,  to  be  encountered  on  one  side  of  the  caisson  or  the  other 
with  the  result  that  the  caisson  is  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the  effect  being  like  the  "ht^ging  of  a 
ship."  In  one  case  at  least  this  was  auflicient  to  break  the  walls  of  the  working  chamber  away 
from  the  deck  when  the  cutting  edge  was  atill  20  ft.  above  hardpan.  It  was  then  found  neces- 
n  like  a  vertical  shaft,  putting  in  timber  lining  all  the  way  down 
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and  leaving  the  cutting  «^e  where  it  was.  The  ateti  o&iasons  of  the  Commeroial  Cable  Build- 
ing, 1896-7,  had  H-m.  steel  side  plates  with  heavy  ongle^ron  eupporto  every  SJi  ft.  in  the  walls 
of  the  working  chamberg.     Theae  plates  buckled  inward  about  2  to  3  in. 

In  oaiiHTig  oF  from  20  Ifl  30  f t.  horuontal  lenctha.  it  ia  good  prHtiOB  to  put  in  two  cnm  itrBla  nbout  t,  toot  oi 
so  Above  the  outUnc  edte.     For  cus»ru  up  to  10  (t.  in  width.  th««  atnits  ahould  bs  Ibe  equitaleut  of  ■  13  X  13 
timber  with  a  l-in.  iquue  or  round  Bteel  ti«  rod.     In  wide  uiuooa.  IhcH  itruta  havs  bean  mula  to  act  u  truu« 
with  the  toot  or  deck.     While  It  ig  the  utmoat  importance  to  prevent  ■  poggibla  eollapae  of  the  lide  walla,  it  muBt 
alao  be  nmemtwred  th&t  every  atnit  put  in  the  warkin(  olianibar  greatly  adda  to  the  coat  of  the  eicavotion,  intei^ 
feriog  with  the  handling  of  the  bucket,  making 
diuing  more  difficult,  and  frequently  making 
it  neceaaary  to  shovel  the  material  twice  or 
more  to  put  it  into  the  bucket. 

CuUino  Edget. — More  money  has 
been  wasted  on  elaborate  cutting 
edges  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
caisson.  Theoretically,  the  cutting 
edge  should  be  a  knife  edge,  penetrat- 
ing the  material  easily  and  permitting 
the  pick  and  shovel  to  get  directly  up 
to  the  outside  of  the  cutting  edge. 
Tiua  effort  has  resulted  in  many 
cutting  edges  being  designed  of  steel 
plat«s  (vertical)  stiffened  by  angles, 
etc.  The  only  place  that  such  a 
cutting  edge  will  work  lain  soft  grouDd 
where  it  is  hardly  needed,  and  when 
it  is  really  needed,  that  ia,  in  hard 
ground  where  the  pick  or  crowbar  is 
used,  it  wilt  not  answer  because  the 
weight  of  the  caisson  above  is  sure  to 
buckle  it  so  badly  that  it  will  have  to 
be  removed. 

These  plate  and  angle  cutting 
edges  are  not  only  useless  but  also 
very  e^ipenwve,  and  it  is  better  to  use 
up.    This  works  well  for  either  wood 

A  S-in,  angle  koa  with  one  leg  horisDntal 
tal  leg  beint  firmly  attached  to  tbi 
cutting  edge. 

In  moat  plaoea  a  S  or  8-in.  oak 
wotka  out  a  litUe  batter  .with  conci 

The  four  comers  of  the  cutting  edges  shouli 
of  it*  rectangular  shape. 

Many  oaissonr-aapeciaar  when  of  wood  c 
much  more  difficult,  increasing  enormoualy  the  (riotional  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

SUd  Caimora. — For  rectangular  steel  caissons,  ^i-ia.  side  plates  should  be  used  with 
Btiffener  brackets  made  up  of  4  angles  3  X  3J^  X  %  in.,  the  vertical  pair  being  riveted  to  the 
ude  plates  and  the  other  inclined  pair  resting  on  a  6  X  6  X  ?4-in.  shelf  aagtc  which  is  riveted 
to  the  side  plates  all  around,  the  horizontal  flange  of  the  S  X  6  X  f^-io.  angle  being  12  in. 
above  the  cutting  edge,  the  vertical  leg  of  this  angle  being  below  the  horizontal  leg.  The  top 
of  the  inclined  angles  of  the  brackets  are  riveted  to  the  deck  about  2  ft.  or  more  from  the  side 
walls.  These  brackets  should  be  spaced  about  4  to  5  ft.  centers  depending  on  the  depth  to  be 
sunk,  material,  etc. 

For  the  circular  steel  caisson,  the  shell  should  be  from  y^Xo%ta.  thick,  unless  the  depth 
is  very  great  and  in  bad  soil.     These  caissons  should  also  have  a.  bottom  shelf  angle  from  3>^  X 
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3H  X^in.  to6X6X^  in.,  according  to  the  diameter  of.  the  caisBon.  No  brackets  are 
needed  for  a  circukr  caisson  up  to  say  15  ft.  in  diameter,  but  a  S}4  X  3)^  X  ?^-in.  ring  angle 
should  be  riveted  to  the  side  plates  half  way  between  the  bottom  shelf  angle  and  the  deck. 
There  should  also  be  a  12  X  K-in.  steel  plate  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  plate  all  around. 

The  joints  of  the  side  plates  shoiild  be  "butt  joints"  with  splice  plates.  All  rivet  heads  on  the  outside  of  the 
caisson  should  be  countersunk.  The  steel  caissons  should  be  caulked  from  the  inside  against  air  pressure*  and  from 
the  outside  against  water  pressure.     This  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  get  properly  done. 

The  deck  or  roof  should  be  of  K-in.  steel  plates  with  sufficient  I-beams  to  support  the  weight  of  the  concrete 
while  it  is  setting  unless  this  weight  is  carried  by  temporary  bracing  in  the  working  chamber  as  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
crete caisson. 

The  cofferdam  for  a  steel  caisson  depends  entirely  on  the  sise  of  the  cusson  and  especially  whether  or  not  the 
concrete  inside  of  the  cofferdam  is  kept  as  high  as  the  water  around  the  caisson.  For  caissons  in  cities,  the  concrete 
is  generally  above  the  ground  line  and  even  then  much  extra  weight  in  the  shape  of  iron  blocks  or  pig  iron  are  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  friction.  Large  river  caissons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  so  heavy  in  comparison  with 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  ground  that  the  top  of  the  concrete  on  the  deck  in  the  cofferdam  is  often  20  or  30  ft. 
below  the  water  around  the  caisson,  in  which  case  the  cofferdam  must  have  very  ample  bracing. 

One  advantage  of  a  steel  caisson  is  that  it  gives  more  room  in  the  working  chamber  of  small  caissons  and  makes 
it  easier  for  the  men  to  work  under  the  cutting  edge — but  it  would  often  be  cheaper  to  use  larger  caissops  of  either 
wood  or  concrete. 

Wooden  and  steel  caissons  generally  have  a  flat  deck  or  roof,  0  ft.  above  the  cutting  edge. 

Caissons  of  Wood. — K  small,  wood  caissons  can  be  made  of  vertical  tongued-and-grooved 
plank,  say  4  in.  thick,  properly  braced,  as  in  the  extension  for  the  Manhattan  Life  Building 
referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  For  larger  caissons — ^that  is,  of  over  15  ft.  in  width 
and  of  any  length — the  writer's  practice  has  been  to  use  a  solid  wall  of  12  X  12-in.  timbers,  laid 
flat,  with  another  solid  wall  of  12  X  12-in.  posts,  inside  of  the  horizontal  12  X  12-in.  timbers, 
with  an  outside  sheeting  of  2  or  3-in.  plank  always  placed  vertically  to  reduce  the  frictional 
resistance.  The  horizontal  12  X  12-in.  timbers  usually  extend  some  14  ft.  above  the  cutting 
edge.  Above  this  height,  the  number  of  the  12  X  12-in.  posts  decreases,  until  near  the  top, 
there  would  be  only  one  post  every  12  or  15  ft.  to  support  the  waling  pieces  for  the  cofferdam 
plank.  The  cofferdam  planking,  2  or  3  in.  thick,  should  also  be  placed  vertically,  with  the 
joints  caulked  with  oakum. 

For  a  long  time,  timber  caissons  had  decks  and  roofs  of  solid  timber  10  to  12  ft.  thick,  thoroughly  bolted,  and 
drift  bolted  together.  The  writer  has  built  many  up  to  30  ft.  in  width  with  a  deck  of  3  ft.  thick,  the  top  and  bot- 
tom courses  running  across  the  caisson  and  the  middle  course  running  longitudinally.  Under  the  deck  a  2-in.  plank 
course  w«ts  used  for  caulking  purposes.     Above  the  deck,  substantial  trusses  have  been  used  about  20  ft.  apart. 

In  the  working  chamber  of  large  caissons,  it  is  customary  to  place  12 X  12-in.  knee  braces  every  5  ft.  from  the 
cutting  edges  to  the  deck. 

All  joints  in  wooden  caissons  have  to  be  thoroughly  caulked  from  the  inside  against  air  pressure  and  from  the 
outside  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in.     Oakum  is  the  most  common  material  for  this  purpose. 

Concrete  Caissons, — Concrete  is  much  the  cheapest  material  for  caisson  construction. 
It  is  economical,  however  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  wood  or  steel  as  the  occasion  requires. 

The  sides  should  always  be  vertical  no  matter  what  material  is  used.  Beginners  generally 
have  an  idea  that  if  the  sides  of  the  caissons  are  battered  so  that  the  bottom  horizontal  area 
will  be  larger  than  the  top  that  the  friction  of  the  soil  on  the  side  walls  will  be  reduced.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  in  soft  ground  this  results  in  the  material  rolling  in  against  the  caisson, 
thereby  binding  it  the  tighter.  In  one  case  it  took  1200  tons  extra  pig  iron  to  break  the  friction. 
In  another  case  when  an  open  caisson  was  being  dredged  through  hard  clay,  the  opposite 
result  was  experienced,  for  there  the  clay  held  its  position,  and  the  caisson  wabbled  so  much 
that  fears  were  entertained  for  its  safety.  The  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  clay  was  back 
filled  and  allowed  to  stand  for  many  months  before  the  process  of  sinking  was  resumed. 

The  cutting  edge  (for  the  reason  above  given)  should  never  extend  more  than  >^  or  ^i  in.  beyond  the  sides  of 
the  caisson.     A  6  X  6-in.  apgle  or  6-in.  channel  makes  the  best  cutting  edges,  as  already  noted. 

The  side  walls,  vertical  on  the  outside,  should  have  a  batter  on  the  inside  from  the  cutting  edge  to  the  roof  of 
about  3  in.  horiaontal  to  1  ft.  vertical,  thoiigh  in  wide  caissons  the  horiiontal  distance  can  be  considerably  increased. 

The  under  side  of  deck  or  roof  should  slope  from  the  sides  up  to  the  working  shaft,  for  facility  in  filling  the 
working  chamber  with  concrete. 

Steel  rods  should  run  from  the  cutting  edge  to  the  top  of  the  concrete  to  prevent  (1)  the  side  walls  of  the 
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working  chamber  from  buckling  in  and  (2)  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  caisBons  from  opening  cracks  in  the  con- 
crete. These  rods  should  be  about  ^  or  ^  in.  square  and  4  in.  center  to  center  for  a  distance  of  10  or  12  ft.  above 
the  cutting  edge,  and  12  in.  center  to  center  above  that  height.  Similar  rods  should  run  from  the  cutting  edge,  on 
the  inside  of  the  working  chamber  wall,  up  to  the  deck  and  extend  several  feet  above  the  deck  into  the  concrete. 
There  should  also  be  horisontal  reinforcing  rods  about  the  same  sise  and  distance  apart  as  the  vertical  rods. 

The  number  of  rods  required  in  the  deck  would  of  course  depend  on  the  span,  etc.,  but  in  most  cases  H~in-  square 
rods  4  in.  center  to  center  in  each  direction  would  be  more  than  ample. 

Shafts. — Small  caissons  have  only  one  shaft  which  is  used  for  both  men  and  material.  The 
larger  caissons  have  at  least  two,  one  for  material  and  one  for  men,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
six  or  more.  The  cost  of  the  shaft  is  balanced  against  the  extra  cost  of  handling  the  material 
in  the  working  chamber  if  fewer  shafts  are  used. 

Formerly  the  shafts  were  made  of  steel  but  now  steel  shafts  are  used  only  at  the  top  and  timber  or  metal 
collapsible  forms  are  used  to  make  the  shafts  in  the  concrete.  The  concrete  shafts  should  have  a  recess  about  6  in. 
deep  and  1  ft.  wide  in  which  round  rods  are  inserted  to  form  a  ladder. 

In  small  caissons  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  vertical  and  horisontal  reinforcing  rods  around  these  shafts  to 
prevent  the  concrete  between  the  shaft  and  the  outside  of  the  caisson  from  opening  up  serious  cracks. 

Sealing  the  Caisson. — When  the  caisson  has  reached  its  final  resting  place  either  on  rock, 
hardpan,  or  in  a  few  places  on  sand  or  clay,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  working  chamber  with 
concrete.  The  old  method  was  to  deposit  the  concrete  by  hand  until  it  was  about  4  ft.  below 
the  deck  and  then  by  means  of  timber  forms  to  bench  the  concrete  all  around  until  only  a 
working  space  under  t}^e  shaft  was  left  and  also  a  space  of  3  or  4  in.  under  the  deck.  This  space 
was  packed  with  very  dry  mortar  and  rammed  into  place  using  a  hammer  on  a  small  plank. 
This  method  was  expensive  and  never  satisf  actory,  one  trouble  being  that  the  benching  required 
a  drv  concrete  which  is  exceptionally  undesirable  in  compressed  air  work  and  another  trouble 
was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  tedious  work  of  ramming  properly  done. 

The  writer  some  10  yr.  ago  abandoned  the  old  method  for  the  following  which  he  has  used  ever  since:  The  work" 
ing  chambers  are  filled  with  wet  concrete  to  within  1  ft.  or  better,  2  ft.,  from  the  deck,  \mder  air  pressure  of  course» 
and  then  the  compressed  air  is  kept  on  for  48  hr.,  after  which  the  air  is  taken  off  and  the  rest  of  the  space  under  the 
deck  and  the  shafts  themselves  is  rapidly  filled  with  wet  concrete  dumped  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  concrete  under  the  deck  mixed  very  wet. 

It  is  alwayB  necessary  to  have  vent  pipes  as  far  from  the  shaft  as  possible  so  that  no  air  can  be  trapped  under 
the  deck  to  caxise  voids  in  the  concrete.  When  the  work  is  properly  done  the  grout  will  be  found  to  have  been  forced 
up  these  vent  pipes  from  the  working  chamber  to  from  15  to  25  ft.  above  the  deck.  As  the  working  chamber  is 
being  filled  it  is  very  necessary  to  reduce  the  air  pressure  gradually.  Neglect  to  do  this  has  resulted  in  much  con- 
crete being  blown  out  under  the  cutting  edge. 

Water-Hght  Cellars. — A  number  of  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  New  York  with  from 
3  to  4  floors  below  the  water  level.  These  are  made  water-tight  by  sinking  pneumatic  caissons 
around  the  lot,  the  caissons  having  a  width  of  from  5  to  8  ft.  and  lengths  up  to  30  or  40  ft.  and 
then  by  sealing  the  joints  between  the  caissons. 

One  method  is  to  use  a  compressed  air  shaft  some  3  ft.  in  diameter  which  is  a  more  or  less 
difficult  matter.  A  better  method  as  far  as  economy,  safety,  and  good  results  are  concerned, 
IS  to  sink  the  caissons  about  6  in.  apart,  holding  the  distance  by  having  two  6  X  8-in.  timber 
separators,  preferably  of  oak,  attached  from  the  cutting  edge  to  top  of  the  first  caisson  sunk. . 
The  space  between  these  separators,  about  2  ft.,  is  stock-rammed.  This  is  accomplished  by 
driving  a  heavy  4-in.  pipe  down  to  the^ level  of  the  cuUing  edge;  then  pellets  of  clay  are 
dropped  into  the  pipe,  and  the  clay  is  forced  out  at  the  bottom  by  an  iron  piston  rod, 
just  big  enough  to  work  easily  inside  of  the  pipe,  the  piston  being  operated  by  a  pile  driver. 
As  the  driving  becomes  harder,  the  pipe  is  raised  a  foot  or  so,  and  the  operation  is  continued 
until  the  entire  pipe  has  been  removed,  section  by  section,  and  the  space  well  packed  with  clay. 
The  clay  has  been  thus  rammed  so  hard  that  it  resembles  shoe  leather.  Care  is  required  to 
see  that  the  ramming  is  not  overdone  as  the  accumulative  effect  is  very  great— -enough  to 
shove  the  caisson  bodily  out  of  place.  This  has  successfully  held  the  water  back  for  depths 
of  35  ft.  and  permitted  the  placing  of  concrete  or  brick  work  in  the  joints  after  the  cellar  has 
been  dug.     For  further  details,  see  the  writer's  article  in  Railroad  Age  Gazette,  Aug.  7-14,  1908. 

46/.  Open  Caissons. — Open  caissons  are  constructed  on  the  surface  like  pneuma- 
tic caissons  and  sunk  into  position  where  they  are  held  down  by  weights. 
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a^.  Dredged  Wells. — Where  the  depths  are  too  great  for  pneumatic  work, 
dredged  wells  are  often  used.  These  sometimes  consist  of  double  steel  cylinders  with  concrete 
filling  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinder.  Ordinary  clam  shell  or  orange  peel 
buckets  are  used  for  dredging  the  material  through  the  inner  cylinders.  Reinforced  concrete 
is  often  used,  having  steel  forms  for  temporary  purposes  only. 

The  Phoenix  Cooetruction  Comi>any  uaed  a  number  of  theee  for  the  Erie  R.  R.  at  Penhom  Creek  and  ebewhere. 
These  were  6  ft.  outside  diameter,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  inside  diameter,  and  were  sunk  through  90  ft.  of  sand,  gravel,  etc. 


FOOTINGS 

By  W.  Stuart  Tait 

46.  Temporary  Wood  Footings. — Where  temporary  wood  footings  are  installed,  the  con- 
struction usually  consists  of  a  sill  or  longitudinal  timber  A  (Fig.  35),  transverse  timbers  B,  and 
sometimes  a  layer  of  longitudinal  boards  under  the  transverse  timbers.  The  transverse  tim- 
bers are  usually  laid  close  together.  The  boards  C  are  desirable  in  soft  ground  to  prevent  im- 
equal  settlement  of  the  timbers  B.  In  temporary  work  the  following  stresses  may  be  used: 
extreme  fiber  stress,  1600  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  bearing  across  the  grain,  500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

nioatratiTe  Problem.— Load  on  A  (Fig.  36)  is  10.000  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  and  the  soil  px^ssure  is  2000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Design  a  temporary  wood  looting. 

10,000  _  ,  ,,  -T-^ 


2000 


5  ft. 


Assume  A  to  be  a  12  X  12-in.  timber.     Then 


If  in  R  "  (2000)  (2)  (12)  -  48.000  in.-lb.  per  lin.  ft. 

M  »  f8»  16005 

48.000      »^      hdfl       12d> 


a 


30-t 


6 


-  2d> 

Use  4-in.  timber  for  B 


1600 

tf*  «  15,  or  d  a  3.88  in. 

Fio.  35. 

i7.  Plain  Concrete  Footings. 

47a.  Light  Wall  Footings. — Under  walls  carrying  no  great  load  the  minimum 
projection  of  the  footing  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  should  be  equal  to  one-half  the  wall  thick- 
ness. The  depth  of  the  footing  should  be  twice  the  projection  (Fig.  36). 
The  weight  per  square  foot  occurring  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  should 
be  checked  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  allowable  bearing 
pressure  on  the  soil  (see  Art.  29). 

47&.  Heavy  Wall  Footings. — ^Under  walls  carr3ring  a  consid- 
erable load,  such  as  a  party  bearing  wall  in  a  six-story  warehouse,  a 
footing  similar  to  that  for  light  walls  may  be  used.  Assume  the  basement 
wall  to  be  of  concrete  20  in.  thick.     Soil  pressure  »  4000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Fio.  86. 


Load  per  Un.  ft.  of  wall  at  top  of  footing 
Weight  of  footing 


24.000  lb. 
4.000  lb. 


Total  load 


-  28.000  lb. 
Width  of  footing  - 


28.000  ^  -  .. 


The  footing  is  stepped  down  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  the  depth  of  any  step  being 
twice  its  projection. 

47c.  Piers. — This  type  of  footing  usually  occurs 
in  mill  buildings.     Refer  to  Fig.  38. 

Lowest  story  column  load  «  350,000  lb. 
Weight  of  footing  >    90.000  lb. 


Total  load 


440,000  lb. 


ixo.  37. 


vMC«  v''~4oJ 
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Soil  load  •-  3£00  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Area  of  cast  base  ■■ 


350,000 


Area  of  footing  » 


700 

440.000 
3500 


Fia.  88. 


500  sq.  in.  -■  22.4  in.  square.     Use  24-in.  square. 
-  126  sq.  ft.     Use  11  ft.  4  in.  X  11  ft.  4  in. 


48.  Stone  and  Brick  Footings. — Masonry, 
whether  of  stone  or  brick,  is  not  suitable  for 
footings  except  for  very  light  loads.  Even  for 
such  loads,  it  is  recommended  that  concrete  bo 
used. 

49.  Reinforced  Concrete  Pier  Footings. 

49a.  Theory  of  Design. — The  method 
of  design  given  in  bul.  No.  67  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  generally  accepted  and  used  in  the  design 
of  pier  footings  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  con- 
crete is  usually  a  1-2-4  mix.  Assuming  gravel 
concrete,  the  following  stresses  are  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Committee  (see  Appendix  A  and  J), 

/.  =  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

fe  -  650  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Bond  «  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  plain  bars. 

Bond  =  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  deformed  bars. 

Shear  —  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension. 

Punching  shear  «  120  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

n  =  16 

Bending  moment  in  one  direction  (see  Fig.  39)  is 

M  -  (Hac*  +  0.6e«)tr 
wliere  w  is' the  upward  unbalanced  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Steel  effective  is  that  within  width  -•a4-2d  +  >^(b  —  a-2d) 
Load  producing  punching  shear  »  (b*  —  a*)u; 

Unit  punching  shear  -  ^^*  7  f^^ 

Loading  producing  diagonal  tension  in  one  direction 

V 


^ 


Of 


\ 


■<itii 


n 


Y  -|[6»  -  (o  +  2d)*]  w  and  % 
Bond  stress 

•u  -  -^   -  (qc  +  c«)tt> 
mojd  mojd 


4(a  +  2d)jd 


- 

t 

1 

«< 

1 
^ 

fc 

m 

) 

♦-^— • 

1 

m jb   > 

Fig.  39. 


where  m  —  number  of  bars  and  o  the  periphery  of  one  bar. 


1 


The  chapter  on  the  design  of  "Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs"  in  Sect.  2  should  be 

referred  to  for  explanation  of  the  above  formulas. 

49&.  Single  Slab  Footings.— This  type  of  footing 
is  not  used  for  large  loads  as  it  is  not  economical  in  concrete. 


T^SUfi- 


t-V 


-e^6* 


-jH^afchc- 


It 


mustratiTe  Problem.— Soil  pressure.  40001b.  per  sq.  ft.     Column  size, 
20  X  20  in.  (see  Fig.  40). 

Column  load      -  150,000  lb. 
Footing  weight  ->     10.000  lb. 


<o 


Fig.  40. 


Total  load      -  160.000  lb. 

.  100,000       --        .^  ^ ,,  ^, 

Area  —   '  ^n^Q    ■  w  •<!•  ft.,  say  6  ft.  41  in.  square. 

Now  the  weight  of  the  footing  balances  a  certain  amount  of  upward  soil 
pressure.     In  this  case  the  upward  unbalanced  pressure 

150,000 


"^ "  m(M) "  ^^  ^^-  ^"^  •^-  "• 
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The  depth  required  for  punching  shear 


(39.5)  (3560) 


14.6  in. 


(4o)(120)         (4)(20)(120) 
Now  shear  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  produced  in  this  case,  using  d  «  14.6  in.. 


[b*  -  (a  +  2d)*]w 


(25.45)  (3560) 


36.2  lb. 


4(a  +  2d)jd  (4)(49.2)(0.87)(14.6) 

Thus  the  depth  required  for  punching  shear  satisfies  the  requirement  for  diagonal  tension.  Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  d  would  have  to  be  increased,  as  it  is  not  good  practice  to  use  stirrups  in  footings  on  account  of  the  probability 
that  they  would  be  improperly  placed  or  omitted.  • 

M  -  iHac*  +  0.6c»)tr 

-  I(H)(1.67)(2.42)«  +  (0.6)(2.42)«](3660)(12)  -  572,000  in.-lb. 
A»  >>  2.83  sq.  in.  »  20  —  H~i^*  square  bars. 
2.83 


P 


n  » 


M  0.0025,  which  is  satisfactory. 
(9.88)(3560)         _  ^2  ^^ 


Thus  deformed  bars  must  be  used, 
and  have  a  spacing  of 


(78)(14.6) 

joe  -\-  c*)iD        

mojd        "  (20)C1.5)(0.87)(14.6) 

The  20  —  9i-in.  square  bars  must  be  placed  in  a  width  of 
o  4-  2d  +  H(6  -  o  -  2d)  -  63.6  in. 


63.6 
19 


3.35  in.,  say  3)^  in.  on  centers. 


1-^-4  concrsftf'- 


t£ 


•-/-f-£  Conctgft 


9'5'3^ 


^ 


■f5*-4'- 


^ 


i:? 


^•P6i'cpc- 


I 


The  20  bars  will  be  placed  equally  on  each  side  of  the  center  at  3H  in.  on  centers.     The  outer  bar  will  be  8  in. 
from  the  edge  of  the  footing  so  one  bar  will  be  added  on  each  side  making  a  total  of  22  bars  each  way. 
Total  depth  of  footing  -  14.6  -h  0.375  +  3.0  »  17.975  in.,  say  18  in. 

49c.  Multiple  Slab  Footiiigs. — This  is  a  type  of  footing  very  generally  used  for 
large  column  loads.     In  structures,  where  the  column  loads  are  fairly  large,  some  provision  should 

be  made  in  the  design  to  allow  for  a  greater  percentage 
of  dead  load  on  an  exterior  than  on  an  interior  column. 
If  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  is  hardpan, 
hard  shale,  or  solid  gravel,  this  provision  is  not  essential, 
but  where  a  certain  amount  of  settlement  is  probable,  it 
is  a  necessitv. 

It  is  good  practice  to  design  the  columns  for  the  full 
dead  load  and  a  proportion  of  the  live  load  depending 
upon  the  number  of  stories  in  the  structure.  In  Chicago, 
the  basement  story  columns  in  a  6-story  and  basement 
building  would  be  designed  for  the  full  dead  load,  the 
roof  load  and  72)^  %  of  the  live  load  for  which  the  floors 
were  designed.  The  footings  are  designed  for  the  base- 
ment story  column  load.  Some  designers  proportion 
the  footings  on  the  basis  of  the  dead  load  only.  The 
writer  always  recommends  using  the  full  dead  load  and 
one-half  of  the  live  load  used  in  the  design  of  the  base- 
ment story  columns.  (For  loads  coming  on  columns, 
see  Sect.  1,  Art.  86.)     The  following  example  is  worked  out  on  this  basis: 

Interior  colxunn:  Sise,  32  in.  diameter;  1-1-2  concrete;  1%  spiral.     11 — 1-in.  round  bars. 
Dead  load  -  297,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  423,000  lb. 

Exterior  column:  Size,  30  X  30  in.;  1-2-4  concrete;  1%  spiral.     10 — J^-in.  round  bars. 
Dead  load  =  280,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  196,000  lb. 

Maximum  soil  pressure  »  3500  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

«  828.000 

Allowing  15%  of  columaload  for  weight  of  footing,  area  of  interior  footing   ■»         ^     —  236  sq.  ft.  «-  16  ft. 

4  in.   square   (see  Fig.   41).     Now  using  half  of  the  live  load  and  all  the  dead  load,   we  have  a  pressure  of 


Fio.  41. 


617.000 
236 


=  2620  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     The  area  required  for  the  exterior  column  would  then  be 


(547,000  -  98,000) 
2620 


172  sq.  ft.,  or  say  13  ft.  0  in.  square  (see  Fig.  42), 
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Following  through  the  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  area  of  the  interior  column  footing,  whioh  is  the  one 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  live  load,  was  first  obtained  using  the  soil  pressure  allowed.  A  new  soil  pressure 
is  then  obtained  by  using  all  the  dead  load  and  one-half  of  the  live  load.  All  other  footings  are  then  proportioned 
by  using  this  reduced  soil  pressure  and  appljring  it  upon  the  full  dead  load  and  one-haif  of  the  live  load. 

Having  determined  the  footing  area,  the  design  will  be  carried  out  in  the  usual  way  using  the  total  column 
load  occurring  at  the  top  of  the  foundation.  In  case  the  Uve  load  for  which 
the  floors  are  designed  exceeds  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  it  would  be  well  to  take  f^  of 
the  live  load  instead  of  one-half.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  settlement,  ^ 
any,  will  probably  occur  during  construction  and  not  after  the  building  is  fully 
loaded. 


Interior  PootiTig: 

Total  column  load  -  720.000  lb. 

Area  of  footing  •■  235  sq.  ft.  to  " 


720,000 


30601b. 


235 

The  column  diameter  is  32  in.,  which 
Consequently  in  the  formulas  used,  a  (see 
except  for  punching  shear. 

The  depth  for  punching  at  edge  of  column 

(6»  -  a*)w        (229.5)  (3000) 
**"(») (32) ( 120  "    (»)(32)(120)    * 

The  cap  or  top  layer  is  of  1-2-4  concrete,  while  the  column  is  1-1-2.  The  cap 
deeign  must  be  such  that  the  bearing  on  A- A  is  within  the  limit  allowed  on 
1-2-4  concrete,  i.e.,  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  may  be  taken  on  the  full  section  of 
the  column  and  the  resistance  of  the  dowels  added.     Then 


is  equivalent  to  28  in.  square* 
Fig.  30)  wUl  be  taken  as  28  in. 


m. 


Fxa.  42. 


Concrete 804  X  700  -  562.800  lb. 

Steel 11  X  0.785  X  700  X  (15  -  1)  -    84,500  lb. 


657,300  lb. 

We  must  therefore  either  add  a  spiral  in  the  cap,  increase  the  steel,  or  use  l-l>^-3  concrete.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  add  a  npiraL  Using  1%  spiral  and  1  %  vertical,  we  have  an  average  stress  of  793  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  spiral 
will  be  34-in.  diameter,  giving  a  core  of  008  sq.  in.  with  12— 1-in.  round  bars.  The  spiral  will  be  H'iu-  wire  at 
2H-in.  pitch.  The  eap  will  be34+4-38X38in.  square.  The  lowest  member  of  the  footing  is  15  ft.  4  in. 
square.  The  middle  member  will  be  made  the  mean  of  the  cap  «nd  base,  or  9  ft.  3  in. 
For  punching  shear  at  edge  of  cap 

.        (235  -  10) (3060)       ,_j,  . 
^'  "      (4)(38)(120) ^^^  *°- 

For  punching  shear  at  edge  of  middle  member 

.        (235  -  85)  (3060)       .  _  . 


(4)(111)(120) 
-  6  ft.  1  in. 


d  -  3  ft.  IH  in. 


Diagonal  tension  below  cap 

a  -  3  ft.  2  in.  c 

a  +  2d  >  9  ft.  5  in. 
The  middle  member  is  9  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  which  is  less  than  a  +  2d,  so  we  will  take  a  +  2d  ■>  111  in. 

[b*  -  (o  +  2d)*lii>  (148)(3060) 


40  lb. 


dt  -  28  in. 


37.5    in.,    so    At  » 


4(o  +  2d)yd  (4)(113)(0.87)(d.) 

Now  we  have  di  i-  58  in.  and  dt  ■■  37.5  in.,  and  we  will  make  dt  i-  28  in. 
Moment    about    A-A  -  (H<u^  +  0.0e*)u'  -  (193)  (3060)  (12)  -  7,080,000    in.-lb.     d 
13.6  so.  in.     24 — l4-in.  square  bars. 

13  6 
p  «-  ,       .  '        .  -  0.(X>33,  which  is  satisfactory. 

These  bars  are  placed  in  a  width  -  o  -f-  2d  +  >i(6  —  a  —  2d)  ■  12  ft.  4^  in.     Use  24 — ^4 -in.  square  bars, 
6>^  in.  on  centers  each  way. 

joe  +  Otg  (56X3060)  ,, 

^  T        mojd       "  (24)(3)(0.87)(37.6)  " 

The  depth  of  cap  »  58  -  37.5  -  20>^  in.,  'say  21  in.     The  depth  of  middle  member  -  37.5  -  28  *  9H  in., 
say  10  va.     The  depth  of  bottom  member  »-  28  +  4  »-  32  in. 
BxUrior  Footing: 
Column  load  -  476,000  lb. 
Area  of  footing  -  160  sq.  ft.     w  •  2820  lb. 
The  design  will  be  carried  out  the  same  as  above  and  we  obtain  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  42. 

49(i.  Sloped  Footiiigs. — This  type  of  footing  is  favored  by  some  designers. 
It  requires  less  concrete  than  the  slab  type,  but  the  sloping  sides  are  more  difficult  to  shape. 
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nittstratxTe  Problenv — Column  load,  600.000  lb.     Column  Bise,  30  X  30  in.     Soil  pressure  »  6000  lb. 
70,000  lb.  for  the  dead  weight  of  footing,  making  a  total  load  of  670.000  lb.  on  the  soil. 

670,000 


Allow 


Footing  area 


6000 


i-  112  sq.  ft.  -  10  ft.  6  in.  square  (see  Fig.  43). 


10 


600,000 


110 


54601b. 


600.000 


6661b. 


(30)  (30) 

Make  area  of  top  *-  (2)  (30)  (30) « 1800  sq.  in. »  3  ft.  6  in.  square 

(110  -  6)(6460) 


Depth  for  punching 


— 

(4)(30)(120'-' 
Diagonal  tension:  With  d  ■■  39.5  in.  at  column 
^       6«  -  (a  +  2d)«w 


«  39.5  in. 


di 
d» 


4(a  +  2<i);d 
(110  -  82)  (6460) 


e  10  in.  required. 


(4)(109)(0.87)(40) 
6.5  in.     Use  12  in. 
M  -  (Hac«  +  0.6c")w  -  3,830,000  in.-lb. 

d  -  39.5  in.     A«  -  7.00  sq.  in.  -  18 — ^i-in.  square  bars 
7.00 


II  = 


(42)  (39.5) 
(10  4-  16)(5460) 


0.0042,  which  is  satisfactory. 
92  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


A7^<r 


(18)(2.5)(0.87)(30.6) 
The  18 — H-in*  square  bars  must  be  placed  in  a  width 
-  o  4-  2d  +  Hib  -o-2d)-42  +  79  4-H  (126  -  (42  + 
79)1  -  123  in. 

123  6 
Spacing  ,of  bars  ■■  — y¥~  ^  7J4  *^-  on  centers. 


17 


Use  7 


Fig.  43. 


in.   on  centers  and  then  outside  rods  will  be  8H  ^*  ^I'om 
outside  edge  of  footing. 
Total  depth  of  footing  «  39.5  +  0.625  +  3.0  -  43  in. 

49e.  Rectangular  Footings. — Since  a  footing  is  a  very  stiff  rigid  member,  no 
appreciable  deflection  will  take  place  at  the  edges,  and  uniform  pressure  will  prevail  throughout 
the  foundation.  In  footings  in  which  the  length  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  more  than  50  %, 
the  design  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  square  footing.  Thus,  referring  to 
Figs.  44  and  45, 

3f(i-i)  =  (Hcu^  +0.^b)w 
and  3f(2-2)  =  Oio^  +  0.6c6»)w 
The  shearing  values,  etc.  can  be  followed  through  similarly. 


J 

T 

m 

i 
\ 

\. 

<         h               m 

r<7, 

•        A         % 

1 

Fxo.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Fxo.  46. 


In  cases  where  the  length  is  more  than  50%  greater  than  the  width,  the  footing  should 
be  designed  as  follows : 

Jf(3-3)  =  -^g 


Af (4-4)   -    (^+^ 


W 


The  reinforcement  across  4-4  should  be  placed  within  a  width  equal  to  (a  +  6). 

49/.  Wall  Footings. — Continuous  footings  of  this  type  may  either  have  a  sloped 
top  as  shown  (Fig.  46)  or  be  constructed  with  a  level  top.     If  te;  is  the  unbalanced  upward  earth 

pressure,  then  punching  shear  -j^-    Also,  di  =     ^  ^^^^^  •    Max.  M  ==  ~2~P®^  ^^^'  ^*' 


bjd 


y(40) 
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Bond  —  — r^,  where  m  is  the  number  of  bars  per  lin.  ft. 

It  will  be  usually  found  that  in  this  type  of  footing  the  reinforcing  bars  must  be  hooked  as 
indicated. 

60.  Reinforced  Concrete  Combined  Footings. — In  case  a  column  occurs  very  close  to  the 
property  line,  it  is  probable  that  a  symmetrical  footing  cannot  be  constructed  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  adjoining  property.  In  this  case  a  cantilever  footing  as  described  in  Art.  51,  or 
a  combined  footing  for  the  exterior  and  next  adjacent  interior  footing  may  be  constructed. 

If  the  exterior  column  load  is  less  than  the  interior  column  load,  it  is  most  economical  to 
use  a  rectangular  footing,  though,  if  conditions  do  not  permit  of  this,  a  trapezoidal  shape  may  be 
used.  In  case  the  exterior  column  load  is  greater  than  the  interior,  a  trapezoidal  footing  must 
be  used. 

60a.  Rectangular  Combined  Footings. — In  this  design  (Fig.  47)  the  foundation 
will  be  proportioned  upon  the  basis  of  one-half  the  live  load  used  in  the  basement  column  and 
all  the  dead  load,  as  was  done  in  Art.  49c.  The  footing  area  will  be  determined  and  located  with 
respect  to  the  column  upon  the  above  basis  and  the  design  of  the  reinforced  concrete  then  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  the  full  column  load. 

Interior  Column  (1) 34  X  34  in.,  1-2-4  concrete. 

Dead  load  -  297.000  lb.     Dead  load  plus  one-half  the  live  load  >-  509,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  423.000  lb. 


Total      -  720,000  lb. 

Exterior  Column  (2) 30  X  30  in..  1-2-4  concrete. 

Dead  load  -  280.000  lb.     Dead  load  plus  one-half  the  live  load  -  378,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  196,00aib. 


Totol       -  476.000  lb. 
Maximum  soil  pressure  ■-  4000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     Allow  12H  %  for  weight  of  footing. 

Now  column  1  has  the  greater  percentage  of  live  load.     Area  required  at  4000  lb.  soil  pressure  on  total  load  ■■ 

(720.000)(1.125) 


4000 

Now  with  one-half  the  live  load,  we  have  a  pressure  = 

699.000 


208  sq.  ft. 


203 


-  2950  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Area  required  for  exterior  column  <-        '        >:  149  sq.  ft. 

Total  area  of  footing  «  352  sq.  ft. 

Now  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  area  must  coincide  with  that  of  the  loads  509,000  and  378,000  lb.     Column 

centers  are  18  ft.  0  in. 

(18.0)  (509,000) 
c.  g.  is aayooo "  10.35  ft.  from  center  of  column  2 

Now  side  of  column  2  is  on  the  lot  line  so  c.  g.  is  10.35  -|-  1.25  -■  11.60  ft.  from  end  of  footing. 

Footing  is  te  be  rectangular,  so  length  will  be  2  X  11.6  »  23.2  ft. 

352 
Width  of  footing  -  j^-g  -  15.2  ft. 

The  sise  of  the  footing  and  its  location  with  respect  to  the  two  columns  has  now  been  determined.     In  the  de- 
sign of  the  footing,  the  full  column  loads  will  be  used.     The  sum  of  the  column  loads  ■■  1.196.000  lb. 

^  _  1.196.000  _  _^ ,. 
"^  352  ^^  '^• 

With  the  full  loads  the  pressure  at  ah  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  this,  and  at  cd  somewhat  less.     It  will  be 
satisfactory,  however,  to  design  the  footing  for  the  average  pressure. 

Ar.g_g.    =  (15.2) (3.95) (^) (12) (3400)  -  4,800,000  in.-lb. 
WT 

Max.  If  between  columns  1  and  2  »  -^  -  HAf/«     ,v-   (3400)  (15.2)  (18)3(1.5)   -  2,400.000  -  22.600.000 

,,  22,600.000  ,,^^  J       o4  . 

^  -  ao8)(i5.2Ki5)  -  "«»  <*  -  ^  "•• 

At  ■■  48  sq.  in.  —  31 — IJ^-in.  square  bars. 

These  bars  must  be  investigated  for  bond.     Shear  at  the  side  of  columns  1  and  2  >■  396,000  lb.,  so 

396.000 


(31)(5)(0.87)(34) 


87  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Use  deformed  bars. 
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At  column  1:  A*  «-  10.2  sq.  in.  =  17  —  ^in.  round  ban. 

RnnH  a*r««.  -  (3400)(3.95  -  1.42)(15.2) 

Bond  strew (|  7)  (2. 76)  (0.87)  (34)        "  ®*  ^^- 

Use  deformed  bars. 

In  this  CMO  it  will  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  basement  wall  at  column  2.     Transverse  reinforcement  must  be 
provided  at  both  columns  1  and  2. 
At  column  1: 

3,  _7m000  ^  ilB.2-2JS)  ^  ^  ^  ,3  .  ,o.900.000  ln.-lb. 


15.2 


At  ■■  24  sq.  in.  Use  24 — 1-in.  square  rods,  4  in 
on  centers,  giving  a  width  of  7  ft.  8  in.  —  column  width 
plus  4.5  It.,  or  less  than  2d  (see  formula  lor  width 
within  which  steel  is  e£Fective  in  Art.  49a),  which  is 
satisfactory. 

201,000 


i  I 


Bond  -  (24)  (4)  (0.87)  (34) 
square  deformed  bars. 
At  column  2: 


»  1031b.    Use  25-  1-in. 


476.000  ^  (15.2-2.5)  ^  6.35  y,. 
2~"  ^        15.2        ^^T^^^ 


7.600.000 


r-^/Vitfi^ 


^ 


11 


M 

in. -lb. 

A»  »  16.7  sq.  in.      Use    17 — 1-in.  square  bars,   or 
width  required  «  64  in.,  which  is  satisfactory. 

i^  (15.2)(3400)  -  396,0001b. 


Shear  at  4-4 


396,000 


-  741b. 


A«  for  stirrups  -     tar^xn  X   H 


(15.2)(12)(0.87)(34) 

>   16.3   sq.  in.    in 


Fio.  47. 


16.000 

34-in.  length  of  footing.  Use  5  —  H-in-  square  stirrups, 
each  having  22  verticals  in  each  end  of  footing.  The 
stirrup  spacing  will  be  as  shown  in  ilg.  47  (see  chapter 


in  Sect.  2  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs). 

^       ,.         .  ,  720.000  -(8) (3400)       ,^-  ,.       «.        ,  •_.       /o4x  ^^S 

Punching  shear  at  column   1  -      ,A\/'iA\ft\\'7y(^A\     "  ^^^  ^^'     ^"®  °^  *^P  required  -  (34)  ^ 


(4)  (34)  (0.87)  (34) 
^      ,  .  ,  ,  693.000 

square.    Depth  require6  at  column  1  -  (4)(34)((0  87)120) 

^      .  .     ,    ,      ,  ,        476,000  -  (6. 25)  (3400) 

Depth  requu-ed  at  col\imn  2  ■■  ~ 


50  in. 


-  49  in.     Cap  at  column  1  is  50  X  50  X  15    in. 


48.5  in.     Siie  of  cap  required 


(3)  (30)  (0.87)  (120) 
455,000 


=     43 


(3)(34) (0.87)  (120) 
in.  square. 

This  footing  might  have  been  designed  with  a  heavy 
beam  running  on  the  column  caters  and  a  thinner  slab  of 
the  area  shown  used,  reinforced  in  a  transverse  direction. 
On  account  of  shear  this  beam  would  have  to  have  a  cross 
section  of  3800  sq.  in.  or  a  beam  about  60  X  66  in.  In 
practically  all  cases  the  design  illustrated  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  economical. 

Mb.  Trapezoidal  Combined  Footings. — In  this 
case  the  foundation  will  simply  be  proportioned  directly  to 
the  basement  story  column  loads. 

Interior  column  1 load 

Exterior  column  2 load 


Fia.  48. 

390,000  lb.,  column  sise  24  X  24  in. 
476,000  lb.,  column  sise  30  X  30  in. 


Total  load  -  866,000  lb. 

Soil  pressure  ■>  6(XX)  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Allowing  12H  %  for  weight  of  footing,  the  area  required  -163  sq.  ft.  Column  spacing  is  18  ft.  0  in. 
In  this  case  we  have  a  concrete  basement  wall  at  the  edge  of  the  footing.  The  weight  of  this  is  included  in  the 
column  load. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  column  loads  is  — gxg  ^^ —  -  8.1  in.  from  column  2,  or  9.35  ft.  from  end  of  footing. 

The  footing  will  be  continued  1  ft.  0  in.  past  the  edge  of  column  1.     The  length  of  the  footing  is  therefore  21  ft. 
3  in.  (see  Fig.  48). 

The  widths  Ci  and  d  must  be  such  that  the  area  of  the  footing  is  163  sq.  ft.  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  this 
trapesoid  is  at  9.35  ft.  from  the  end  as  shown.     Then 

(Ci  +  Cj)(21.25) 


163     or     Ci  4-  Ci  -  15.3  ft. 


(1) 
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T  th*  center  of  crmTity  in  >  trspewid 

21.28,,  C,  +2C,       „„„ 

1(3) 

C,  -  10-4  ft,  «k!  C,  -  4.9  (t. 

.-5^_»300.b. 

limuin  moDMBt  will  b«  kt  th«  line  of  Hro  ■ 

;  the  mull  neiative  monMDt  st  coluinB  1, 

.)  -   [470.000  -  <10.2)(l.asK530O)]CB.g  - 

-  1.700.000  It.-lb.  -  30.400.000  in.-lb. 


9.8  ft.  from  rlcht 


"["■■"(f-VCT)"-^)] 


(ai)(5)C0.87)(461 
The  end*  of  ooe-bi^  the  ban  will  be 
<H>e  Fii.  49) 


•q.  in.    Uee  deformed  ban. 


Stimipe  wi 


unohiDi  ahew  ia  104  lb.  p 


11  distribute  tbe  load  *t  tbat  end. 


•■  Z.O  K>  '"•     U*e  4 — K-li'  aqaars  roda. 
IT  bond,  we  hava 
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fiOc.  Continuous  Bxtarior 
Colnmn  Footing^. — In  many  caaea  where 
we- have  a  continuous  concrete  basement 
wall  it  will  prove  economical  to  use  tbe 
baaement  wall  as  a  beam  to  distribute  the 
column  load  to  a  coatinuous  footing  of  rela- 
tively smaU  width.  A  footing  of  the  type 
is  shown  in  F^.  50.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample  of  its  design.  Note  that  the  footing 
is  concentric  with  the  column  and  that  con- 
sequently the  projections  from  the  wall  vary. 
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The  FDnxinium  mamfint  is  the  back  p&rt  of  the  footing 

Jf{m»i.)  -  (35flO)  (^^)  (1!)  -  M8,000  tn.-lb, 
U*e  IS  In.  depth  -  !1  in. 
3.  in.     U»  S — H-'m-  •qu*"  fod*  per  linBnr  foot  of  walL 
f3 .07X3690) 
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A.  -  5.15  Bq 

61.  Reinforced  Concrete  CsntileTer  FootmgB. — 

This  type  of  footing  may  be  used  with  economy  in 
some  cosea  when  the  exterior  columns  are  adjacent 
to  the  property  line.  In  this  type  of  design  it  ia  not 
good  practice  to  use  the  basement  wall  as  a  beam  to 
distribute  the  column  load. 
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S2.  Concrete  Raft  Foundatioiis. — Where  the  safe  soil  load  is  very  low  it  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible and  desirable  to  use  concrete  raft  or  m&t  covering  the  entire  building  site.  This  type  of 
foundation  is  usually  more  economical  than  piles.  The  raft  may  be  designed  either  as  a  flat 
slab  or  as  beam  and  slab  con- 
struction. The  beam  and  slab 
is  usually  more  expensive  but 
baa  the  advantage  over  flat  slab 
that  the  piping  below  the  base- 
ment floor  may  be  installed 
after  the  foundation  work  is 
done  instead  of  before.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
preparation  of  these  designs. 
In  Figs.  52  and  53  two  such 
designs  are  illustrated.  The 
dead  weight  of  the  foundation 
will  simply  balance  a  certain 
amount  of  upward  soil  pressure 
and  so  the  weight  of  the  founda' 
tion  will  not  enter  into  the  slab 
design.  If  the  column  bases  or 
inverted  cape  shown  in  Fig.  52 
are  objectionable,  they  may  be 

eliminated    and    the    slab  in-  p,     m. 

creased    in   thickness   for  the 
increased  moments  and  shear  resulting. 

63.  Piers  Sunk  to  Rock  or  Hardptn. — The  most  desirable  foundation  for  high  buildings  is 
the  concrete  pier  sunk  to  rock  or  to  a  very  hard  formation.     It  has  also  been  found  that  for 
6-story  buildings  where  the  site  con^sts  of  a  soft  clay  or  other  material  overlying  a  hard  forma- 
tion at  a  depth  of  30  or  40  ft.,  that 
these   piers   are   more  economical 
than  piles  or  spread  footings.      In 
Chicago    these    piers    are    called 
widely  used. 
If  1-2-4  concrete  is  used,  the 
Chicago  Ordinance  allows  the  cross 
a  section  of  the  pier  to  be  determined 
I  by  using  a  concrete  stress  on  the 
entire  section  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
for   the    basement-story   column 
J^load.     Where  the  piers  are  sunk 
to  hardpan  and  not  to  rock,  the 
bottom  of  the  pier  is  belled  out  so 
that  a  bearing  on  the  hardpan  of 
13,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.   is  obtained. 
The   weight  of  the  pier  must   be 


CindirfilSna       |1|1ti  drcalsr  Mt  ItffitfVX  added   for  this  calculation.      The 

..     "S      IIIIIT  BrwiB-(.-6«™i6r[  II  ^^jgi^^  ^j  ^^^  conical  portion  is 

-Jataninia       ^ *      equal  to  the  difference  in  diameter 

between  the  bottom  and  the  pier 

'™  ''■  sbaft. 

Si.  Reinforced  Concrete  Footings  on  PUes. — These  footings  may  be  of  the  same  types  as 

those  designed  under  Arts.  49,  50,  and  51.     TTiey  may  also  be  constructed  as  mattresses  or  raft 

foundations  as  illustrated  in  Art.  52.    The  only  difference  in  the  design  from  that  of  the  spread 
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footinga  is  that  the  pile  loads  are  treated  as  concentrated  toads.  Most  building  ordinances 
lequiie  that  the  top  6  in.  of  the  piles  be  enclosed  in  concrete  which  ia  not  conaidered  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  footing  strength.  The  footing  must  be 
deep  enough  at  all  points  so  there  is  sufficient  punch- 
ing shear  resiatance.  In  most  ordinances  wood  piles 
are  figured  at  a  maximum  bearing  value  of  20  tons. 
Concrete  piles  are  figured  at  the  top  section  the  same 
as  a  concrete  column.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
a  reinforced  footing  design  over  wood  piles  (see  Fig.  64). 
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The  various  building  departments  have 
their  specifications  covering  the  distance  of  piles 
center  to  center.  In  the  example  worked  out  2 
ft.  6  in.  was  used  and  this  should  be  the  mini- 
mum for  wooden  piles  except  where  piles  are 
spaced  as  in  Fig.  55  where  the  centers  may  be 
2  ft.  6  in.  X  2  ft.  4  in. 

Concrete  piles  are  usually  spaced  about  3  ft. 
0  in.  on  centers.  The  design  of  foundations  over 
them  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  footing  de- 
sign for  wooden  piles  except  that  the  load  per 
pile  will  be  much  greater  in  most  cases. 
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For  concrete  pUes  placed  as  in  Fig.  55  a  spacing  of  3  ft.  0  in.  in  one  direction  and  2  ft.  7  in. 
to  2  ft.  9  in.  normal  to  it  is  used. 

The  diagrams  of  pile  arrangements  given  in  Fig.  56  will  be  found  convenient.  The  spacing 
of  the  piles  is  not  given  as  the  designer  must  comply  with  the  local  specifications  in  this  matter. 

66.  Steel  Beam  and  Girder  Footings. — Steel  beam  footings  are  not  now  used  to  any  great 
extent.  The  footing  consists  of  tiers  of  steel  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  embedded  in  con- 
crete, as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  p.  118.  The  method  of  design  for  steel  beam  pier  footings  is  described 
in  the  illustrative  problems  on  pp.  12 1  and  1 22 .  Steel  girders  are  used  in  combined  and  cantilever 
footings  of  this  type  to  distribute  the  loads.  The  method  of  designing  a  steel  girder  for  a  com- 
bined footing  is  given  in  the  illustrative  problem  on  p.  187. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF  FRAMING — TIMBER 

Bt  Henbt  D.  Dewell 

66.  Floor  Construction. 

66a.  Thickness  of  Sheathing  and  Spacing  of  Joists. — The  type  and  intended 
use  of  the  building  will  in  a  great  measure  determine  the  general  arrangement  of  floor  system, 
the  thickness  of  sheathing,  and  the  approximate  spacing  of  joists.  For  timber  floors  carrying 
light  loads,  as  dwelling  houses,  apartment  houses,  schoolhouses,  and  office  buildings,  the  sheath- 
ing is  usually  of  double  thickness,  consisting  of  an  under  floor  of  rough  1  X  6-in.  boards,  laid 
diagonally  with  the  joists,  and  an  upper  floor  of  J^-in.  tongue  and  grooved  flooring.  The  joists 
for  this  class  of  buildings  are  usually  2  to  3  in.  nominal  thickness,  spaced  16  in.  on  centers,  and 
of  such  depth  as  is  necessary  for  strength  and  stiffness.  The  spacing  of  16  in.  for  the  joists 
must  be  maintained  when  a  ceiling  of  wood  lath  and  plaster  is  supported  from  the  under  side  of 
joists.  UsuaUy,  the  span  of  the  joists  will  not  exceed  20  ft.  Floor  joists  2  X  8  in.  are  the 
smallest  size  that  should  ordinarily  be  used,  while  the  maximum  depth  for  a  2-in.  thickness 
should  not  exceed  16  in.  If  a  stronger  joist  than  a  2  X  16-in.  is  required,  the  thickness  should 
be  increased  to  3  in.  with  a  maximum  depth  of  18  in.,  or  the  spacing  decreased  to  12  in.  With  a 
ceiling  supported  from  the  floor  joists,  the  size  of  joists  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  deflection 
of  the  joists  when  fully  loaded  to  Keo  of  the  span  of  the  joists.  In  making  such  a  computation 
for  deflection  the  load  of  ceiling,  joists  and  bridging,  flooring  and  any  partitions  is  considered 
as  the  constant  or  'Mead''  load,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  used  should  not  exceed  ^  that 
given  in  Sect.  7,  Art.  10  for  the  particular  kind  of  timber  used.  The  deflection  for  live  load 
is  computed,  using  the  full  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  total  deflection  to  be  ex- 
pected is  the  sum  of  the  two  partial  deflections. 

In  building  where  floors  carry  much  heavier  loads,  as  warehouses,  lofts,  etc.,  the  flooring  is  usually  IH  ^^• 
thick  as  a  minimum.  If  such  a  building  has  no  ceiling,  the  spacing  of  joists  may  profitably  be  increased  over  16  in. 
In  general,  the  most  economical  floor  will  occur  with  short  spans  for  joists  and  girders,  and  consequently  small  sise 
joists.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other  factors  enter  which  may  warrant  longer  spans  for  both  joists  and  girders, 
and  the  most  important  of  these  factors  is  the  advantage  of  having  as  few  poets  inside  of  a  building  as  possible. 
In  the  framing  of  the  first  floors  of  buildings  where  such  floors  are  but  a  few  feet  off  the  ground,  it  will  usually  be 
found,  for  example,  that  for  a  live  load  approximating  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  most  economical  system  of  framing 
will  be  6  X  6-in.  posts,  6  X  8,  or  6  X  10-in.  girders,  2  X  8-in.  joists,  the  floor  bays  being  approximately  10  X  10 
ft.  In  the  above  statement,  it  is  assumed  that  the  footings  rest  on  the  soil;  for  pile  foundations  the  situation  would 
be  entirely  different.     In  the  latter  case  economy  will  dictate  the  use  of  long  spans  to  utilise  the  full  capacity  of  pile. 

GomjMuing  2-in.  joists  with  3-in.  joists  of  equivalent  strength,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  since  the  actual 
finished  thickness  of  a  3-in.  joist  when  surfaced  one  side  is  2%  in.,  and  the  finished  thickness  of  a  2-in.  joist  is  1^-in., 
the  loss  of  strength  by  surfacing  is  18.75%  in  a  2-in.  joist  and  12.5%  in  the  3-in.  joist,  or  an  economy  of  6.25%'for 
the  3-in.  joist,  although  the  price  of  the  3-in.  timber  will  be  slightly  higher  than  the  2-in.  stock.  Only  a  comparison 
of  several  schemes  for  an  actual  case  will  indicate  the  cheapest  construction. ' 

For  proper  spiking  the  thickness  of  joist  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  thickness  of  single  floor  spiking 
to  it.     Using  floor  boards  of  2-in.  tnickness,  the  joists  should  be  3  in.  thick. 

566.  Bridging. — Bridging  consists  of  timbers  placed  between  joists  to  support 
them  laterally.  Bridging  is  either  solid  or  of  the  cross  or  herring-bone  type.  The  latter  method, 
shown  in  Pig.  67,  is  the  more  effective  of  the  two  tjrpes,  since  it  not  only  supports  the  joists 
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laterally;  but,  in  the  event  that  a  concentrated  load  comes  on  one  joist,  the  bridging  will  ef- 
fectively assist  the  flooring  in  distributing  a  portion  of  the  load  to  the  joists  at  either  side. 

For  joists  2  X  10  in.  and  under,  cross  bridging  1  X  4  in.  or  1  X  3  in.  will  be  sufficient.     For  joists  2  X  12  in. 

and  larger,  the  cross  bridging  should  be  at  least  2  X  3  in.,  and  for  the  larger 
sises  of  joists,  2  X  4  in. 

Solid  bridging  consists  of  pieces  of  planks  of  the  same  depth  as  the  joists, 
cut  and  fitted  between  the  joists.  Solid  bridging  should  never  be  less  than  2 
in.  thick. 

Fig.  57. — Detail  of  herring-  All  bridging  shoidd  be  neatly  and  snu^y  fitted  between  the  jmsts  and  well 

bone  bridging.  nailed  thereto.     It  should  be  continuous  throughout  a  line  of  joists  having  a 

common  span.     Cross  bridging  should  be  placed  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
8  ft.     All  joists  should  be  solid  bridged  over  supports. 

66c.  Arrangement  of  Girders. — With  a  rectangular  floor  bay,  the  economical 
arrangement  of  girders  and  joists  is  to  make  the  girders  span  the  short  side  of  the  rectangle, 
the  joists  taking  the  longer  span. 

For  general  stiffness  of  the  building,  the  girders,  where  possible,  should  run  parallel  to  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  building.  Tt  may  be  advisable^  if  clearances  will  permit,  to  use  knee 
braces  from  girders  to  columns,  but  in  any  case  the  span  of  girder  should  always  be  taken  as  the 
distance  between  center  lines  of  end  bearing  on  columns  or  walls.  Knee  braces  should  prefer- 
ably be  fitted  or  attached  to  girders  and  columns  after  the  full  dead  load  of  floor  is  in  place; 
otherwise  even  the  slight  deflection  of  girder  may  put  heavy  bending  stresses  in  the  columns. 

Openings  for  stairs,  etc.,  make  the  case  of  non-uniform  loading  more  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  case  of 
floor  girders  than  in  the  case  of  jouts. 

If  double  girders  are  necessary,  an  air  space  should  be  left  between  them,  and  the  two  girders  connected  at 
short  intervals,  say  2  ft.,  by  pcdrs  of  bolts,  using  cast-iron  separators  between  the  girders.  This  air  space  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  dry  rot  taking  place,  although  for  Bre  protection,  such  air  space  is  undesirable.^ 

56(2.  Connections  to  Columns. — ^To  prevent  the  girders  in  falling  from  pulling 
the  columns  with  them,  in  case  of  fire,  standard  practice  recommends  that  the  attachment  of 
girders  to  columns  be  made  self-releasing.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
fire  serious  enough  to  bum  through  the  girders,  the  interior  posts  of  the  building  are  almost 
certain  to  fall.  For  this  reason,  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  lateral  stiffness  in  a  building, 
he  believes  it  well  to  design  the  connections  of  girders  to  columns,  and  joists  to  columns,  rela- 
tively strong,  providing  continuity  across  the  columns.  Details  of  such  connections  are  dis- 
cussed in  Sect.  2,  Art.  123. 

566.  Connections  to  Walls. — All  girders  and  joists  entering  masonry  walls  should 
rest  upon  steel  or  iron  bearing  plates,  well  painted.  An  air  space  should  be  left  around  the 
ends  of  joists  and  girders.  In  order  to  allow  the  girders  or  joists  to  fall  without  pulling  the 
walls  over  in  case  of  fire,  the  ends  of  the  timbers  are  usually  cut  back,  as  in  Fig.  58.  For  tying 
the  girders  and  joists  into  the  walls,  iron  or  steel  anchors  are  used,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  58. 
These  anchors  should  be  approximately  Ji  X  IJ^-in.  straps,  one  end  forged  into  a  lug  to  fit 
into  a  notch  in  the  upper  side  of  girder.  The  portion  within  the  wall  may  be  bonded  into 
the  masonry.  Sometimes  an  anchor  consisting  of  a  round  rod  is  passed  through  the  wall,  and 
is  fitted  with  an  exterior  ornamental  cast-iron  washer  on  the  outside.  The  other  end  of  the 
rod  may  be  forged  into  a  flat  strap  with  a  lug  as  before. 

Every  girder  should  be  anchored  into  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  joists,  at  least  every  sixth  joist  should  be  so 
anchored.     Building  ordinances  usually  prescribe  in  detail  the  sise  and  arrangement  of  wall  anchors. 

Joists,  closely  spaced,  entering  a  masonry  wall  weaken  the  walls.  Further,  unless  very  careful  inspection  is 
maintained,  one  can  never  be  certain  that  proper  air  spaces  will  be  left  around  the  timbers  entering  the  walL  For 
this  reason,  there  have  been  developed  wall  boxes,  made  of  malleable  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron,  which  insure  an  air 
space  around  the  joist  or  girder,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  timber  to  be  self-releasing  in  case  of  fire.  The  tie 
between  timber  and  wall  is  secured  by  a  lug  on  the  base  of  the  anchor  which  engages  a  notch  on  the  under  side  of 
joist  or  girder.     Typical  box  anchors  are  shown  in  Figs.  59  to  62  inclusive.     Fig.  63  shows  a  Duplex  wall  plate. 

A  third  method  for  support  of  joists  and  girders  is  the  wall  hanger  shown  in  Figs.  64  and  65.  With  the  wall 
hanger,  no  hole  is  left  in  the  wall.     Since  the  joists  and  girders  with  this  device  extend  only  to  the  inner  surface  of 

^  In  mill  construction,  this  air  space  is  considered  objectionable  by  many  since  it  forms  a  concealed  space, 
which,  in  the  event  of  fire,  cannot  be  reached  by  water  from  the  sprinklers. 
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69/.  Typjcal  Floor  Bay  Dnign. — The  following  example  will  illustnte  the 
neceesary  computations  for  deaifniiog  the  joistB  and  girderB  of  a  typical  floor  bay.  Tlie  framing 
plan  of  the  bay  is  ebown  in  Fig.  W. 


i^«—        Fio.  69.— V»n  Dom  boi  aoshar.  Fia.  SO.— "IdMl"  nU  bgi. 


^l 


Fia.  ei.— I^nswrotichtitnlnllboi.  Fio.  63.— Dnplra  nlllM 


Fio,  03. — Duiilsi  wall  pimte. 


Fra.  M.  Duplex  wall  huiisr. 


Fia.  OS. — "FaUi"  joltt  haoiar. 


Dstai  OfBea  floor;  putitiona  3  X  1  id..  pUatered  both  ddo.  13  ft.  faiah;  Boorinc  dooblB.  unr 
1  X  S  ID.,  upper  floor  1X4  in..  T  ft  O;  ceiliai  plutered;  joiiU  IS  in.  on  oenten;  lire  loed  for  jcu 
■q.  H. :  lira  low!  lor  cirdera,  48  lb.  per  aq.  tt. ;  live  low!  (or  itaira.  7S  lb.  per  aq.  ft 

For  approxunala  dead  load,  call  Soorini  Z  in.  think  at  3  lb.  per  boud  foot:  uiume  joiati  3  X  I< 
oenten;  allow  llb.parail.  ft.  (orbridcinc  aaamneplaateroeilinc  weight  Sib.  per  gq.  ft.  :aaaunie  girder 
PBTaq.lt. 
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LowIuibb: 


Total  dead  lout 18 

LLveloHd 60 

Total  dud  and  live  load.    TS  lb.  ptr  >q.  It. 


Tvpical  Jain  A.— Span  20  tt.i  load  -  (Z0>(lH)(7B)  -  ZOSO  tb.  From  Table  7.  p.  110,  it  ii  found  that  a  2 
C  13-ia.  iu*t  on  a  ZO-ft.  apan  will  carry  2149  lb.,  limited  by  beading.  Tbe  load  ptoducinE  a  deSection  of  Ho  in. 
n-  Icmt  o[  spao  ia  123B  lb.,  so  that  a  deepar  ioiit  miut  be  chosen.  Since  for  dead  toad  a  muduliu  of  elasticity  may 
e  u»d  ot  only  5^  of  that  uwd  lor  live  load,  the  deitd  load  of  IS  lb.  per  eq.  ft.  will  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  H 
iving  24  lb.  per  sq.  It.,  makioc  a  total  loading  of  S4  lb.  per  iq.  ft.,  and  ■  total  load  of  2240  lb.  to  be  considered  u 
roducini  deSeetloa.  A(sin.  entering  the  tablet  it  ii  found  thai  the  sMe  load  for  a  2  X  14-in.,  u  limited  by  deflcr- 
on.  ie  2153  lb.     Thia  load,  while  tliihtly  under  the  required  loadini,  will  be  taken  aa  satiifactory,  and  2  X  14-in. 


Sec.  a-56y] 
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Table  1. — Stud  Partitions* 

Weight  and  strength  based  on  actual  sise 
Board  measure  based  on  nominal  aise 
Add  weight  of  plaster  or  ceiling 
Single  plate  top  and  bottom  included,  same  eise  as  studs 

Savb  Load  Based  on  Studs  Bbinq  Bridokd  at  Centeb 


Nominal  sise 

Actual  size 

Distance 

on  centers 

(inches) 

Height  (feet) 

Per  linear  foot  of  partition 

Safe  load* 

1 

Weight 

Board 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

feet 

2X4 

IH  X3H 

12 

8 

'  3,723  < 

16.30 

6.66 

12 

10 

2060< 

3.180 

19.56 

8  00 

12 

12 

.2,631 

22.82 

9.33 

16 

8 

'  2,793 

13.04 

5.33 

16 

10 

1540' 

2.385 

15.50 

6.33 

16 

12 

.  1,974 

18.00 

7.33 

2X6 

1WX6H 

12 

8 

'  5.767 

25.30 

10.00 

12 

10 

3200  < 

4,926 

30.56 

12.00 

12 

12 

.  4,076 

35.42 

14.00 

16 

8 

'  4.326 

20.24 

8.00 

16 

10 

2400^ 

3,699 

24.03 

9.50 

16 

l» 

.  3,057 

27.83 

11.00 

2H  X6 

2K  X  6H 

12 

8 

'  9.079 

34.30 

12.50 

12 

10 

4330^ 

8.250 

41.16 

15.00 

12 

12 

,  7,422 

48.02 

17.50 

16 

8 

6,808 

.   27.44 

10.00 

16 

10 

3250^ 

6.187 

32.59 

12.00 

16 

12 

.  5,566 

37.73 

13.75 

8X6 

2H  X  6« 

12 

8 

f 

11,823 

42.00 

15.00 

12 

10 

5300 

16.992 

•50.40 

18.00 

12 

12 

k 

10,175 

58.80 

21.00 

16 

8 

• 

8,868 

33.60 

12.00 

16 

10 

3970 

8,244 

39.90 

14.25 

16 

12 

,  7,630 

46.20 

16.50 

2X8 

m  X7H 

12 

8 

7,692 

33.80 

13.33 

12 

10 

4260  < 

6,570 

40  56 

16.00 

12 

12 

1  6,43P 

47.32 

18.66 

12 

14 

[  4,315 

54.08 

21.33 

« 

16 

8 

f  5.769 

27.04 

10.66 

16 

10 

3200  \  *'®^^ 

.  32.11 

12.66 

16 

12 

"^  ""  1  4,077 

37.18 

14  66 

16 

14 

[  3,236 

42.25 

16.66 

2M  X  8 

2>4  X  7H 

12 

8 

'  12,382 

46.80 

16.66 

■ 

12 

10 

5900      ^^'2^2 

56.16 

20.00 

• 

12 

12 

^*'""|   10.122 

65.52 

23  33 

12 

14 

[    9,008 

74.88 

26.66 

16 

8 

r  9,286 

37.44 

13.33 

16 

10 

-«>  ?Z 

44.46 

15.83 

16 

12 

51.48 

18  33 

16 

14 

[  6,766 

58.50 

20.83 

3X8 

2H  X  7K 

12 

8 

f  16.124 

57  20 

20  00 

12 

10 

7220  i   ^^'^ 

68.64 

24  00 

12 

12 

^^^]  13.877 

80.08 

28  00 

12 

14 

I  12,743 

91 .52 

32.00 

16 

8 

r  12,093 

45.76 

16  00 

.  16 

10 

5420  <    ^^'242 

54  :)4 

19.00 

16 

12 

%^%mnj  A 

10.408 

62  92 

22.00 

16 

14 

\ 

9,557 

71  50 

26.00 

^From  the  Southern  Pine  Manual  (modified). 
*  Safe  loads  in  first  column  as  limited  by  bearing  on  top  and  bottom  plates  at  350  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
in  second  column  as  limited  by  column  action  (Winslow's  formula  with  p  -  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 


Safe  loads 
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Tppieal  Joiat  B. — ffince  the  eeilinc  must  be  oontinooiu,  the  eame  sue  ci  joists  will  be  continued  for  the  shorter 
•pan. 

Headar  H. — The  load  eominx  on  this  beam  from  the  floor  is  s  i^rder  losd.  Consequently,  the  uniformly  dis- 
tributed floor  load  -  (14)  (8)  (68)  -  7616  lb.  The  iwrtition  lumber  will  weich  18  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  (see  Table  1). 
Adding  plaster  for  two  sides  at  5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  side,  gives  a  total  load  per  linear  foot  of  18  +  (12)  (10)  -  138  lb. 
The  partition  load  on  the  header  therefore  -  (14)  (138)  »  1930  lb.  Total  load  on  header  -  9546  lb.  From  Table 
9,  p,  1 13,  it  is  found  that  a  4  X  14-in.  timber  on  a  14-ft.  span  will  carry  9764  lb.  in  bending,  and  9415  lb.  as  limited 
for  deflection.     Again  reducing  the  dead  load  to  equivalent  live  load,  we  have, 

(14)(8)(20)(1X)  -    2,987 

(1930)(1H)  -    2,570 

Uveload  -  (14)(8)(48)  -    6,370 


10,927  lb. 

This  load  is  16  %  in  excess  of  the  limiting  load  for  deflection  for  a  4  X  14  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  safe  load 
as  limited  by  deflection  for  a  6  X  14  in.  is  13,808  lb.,  which  is  47  %  too  heavy,  and  the  actual  span  is  13  ft.  8  in. 
instead  of  14  ft.  0  in.     A  4  X  14  in.  will  therefore  be  used. 

Trimmer  C— Uniform  partition  load  »  (138)  (20)  =  2760 

Uni£«m  floor  Io«l  -  <»HmK78)  _  ,^ 


Total  uniform  load  -  3800  lb. 

EKnoe  there  is  a  concentrated  load  on  this  header,  also  a  portion  of  a  uniform  load,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  floor 
load  figured  above,  we  will  compute  the  maximum  bending  moment.  Fig.  67  represents  the  actuid  loadings 
diagrammatically. 


Fia.  67. — Diagram  of  loads  on  Trimmer  G. 

The  live  load  acting  as  a  concentration  (the  reaction  of  Header  H)  is  a  girder  load  for  which  a  20  %  reduction 
may  be  taken  from  the  live  load  for  joists. 
The  concentrated  load  at  P  is,  therefore. 

Floor  -  (7)  (8)  (68)      -  3810 
Partition  -  (138)  (7)  -    966 


4776  lb. 

The  portion  of  uniform  load  on  the  trimmer  not  yet  considered  -*  (78)(16)(9i)  ""  830  lb. 
Bending  moments  and  reactions: 

Uniform  load  of  3800  lb.  i 

M  -  (H)  (3800)  (20)  =  9500  ft.-lb.  ' 

«!  -  i?,  -  1900  lb. 
Concentrated  load: 


Small  uniform  load: 


Ri 
Rt 

„ 

(4776)(16) 

20 
(4776)(4) 

20 

-  3820 

-  956 

M 

„ 

(3820)  (4) 

4776  lb. 
-  15,280  ft. 

-lb. 

«.  .  (8^«L  _  3321b. 
M  -  (332) (4) -1328  ft.-lb.  (approximately) 
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Fis.  eS  ahov*  the  bsudins  monMOt  onrvM  plotMd  irspbically. 
The  eDUtiuclioD  of  the  pu-abols  of  uniform  mo 
heiaht  of  9fi00  tt.-lb.  to  Kftla.     The  endi  ud  hiU  ■] 

of  upper  side  of  tectangle  lo  the  division  piuate  oa  the  lidea.     The  iDtenentiaa  of  correspondins  redifttinc  lineg  sod 

ordiDBtee  fix  iKunte  an  the  pumbnli.     The  triiuiEle  of  moment  for  the  coanatrftted  loud  U  indiceled  by  the  dotUd 

line.     Thie  triucl*  ia  inBrrued  (or  Che  momant  of  the  email  uniform  loud  (ioFreue  in  moment  -  133S  ft. -lb. 

■t  a  punt  1  ft,  from  left  ■upport).     The  moment  of  the  amiUl  toad  is  Dlso  computed  ftt  a  pwDt  S  ft.  from  the  richt 

end  of  trimmer.      M  -  (13)(33S)  - 

C«)(4ia)  -  23M  tt.-lb.     The  ordinate 

to  tha  trianile  of  the  moment  of  P 

is  therefore  iacreased  by  133S  It.-lb.. 

and  the  full  line  drawn  to  lepieaent 

the  increased  bending  moment,  paa»- 

ini  throuih  the  point  S  ft,  from  left 

■upport  that  repreeeDta  the  increased 

ordinate  ol  1328  It.-Ib. 

From  the  diagram,  the  maximum 
bendinc  moment  is  12.680  ft.-lb. 
Since  the  depth  of  Boor  constructioa 

the  computations  foi  the  ioista  that  a 
fiber  Btresa  of  ISOO  lb.  par  aq.  in.  can- 
not bB  oaed  without  exceeding  the 
ttllaved  deflection.  In  the  caae  of 
Joist  "A"a3  X  14-in.]atotwas(ued  --  - 

when  lot  atrength  a  3  X  12  in.  wm  ffoirmrr  of  corKOmnTrian 

found  to  be  aatisfactoiT-     The  ratio  p,o.  b8.— Dl«eram  o(  bending  momenta  tor  Trimmera  C  and  D. 

ol  the  Btrengtha  of  these  two  itJats  ia 

3190/3149.  In  other  worda,  the  Gber  atreaa  in  the  2  X  14-in.  ioist  approximately  -  (2 149/3100)  (ISOO)  -  1216 
lb.  per  aq.  in.  A  fiber  stress  ol  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  thersfore  be  used  for  an  approxiinata  aidution.  Entering 
Table  &  p.  108,  we  find  that  an  S  X  \^Aa.  beun,  siaed  to  7K  X  13H.  has  at  1200  lb.  per  aq.  in.  a  aafe  resisting 
moment  of  22.781  ft.-lb..  whioh  is  satiafaetory, 

rriaisHT  D. — ^Tha  oalculaUona  for  TrimmeT  D  are  aimilar  to  those  for  Trimmer  (7.  No  uniform  partition  load 
oeoun  on  the  trimmer.  However,  then  exists  a  atui  load  at  the  left-hand  end.  The  dead  and  live  load  for  the 
stura  win  be  assumed  at  75  tb.  per  sq.  ft.  [  (L,  L.  75)<80%)  +  (D,  L.  16)1  -  TS  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  The  reaction  of  the 
Btaira  will  therefore  -  (7)(4)(76)  -  21001b.,  calried  by  two  stringora.  Only  the  reaction  of  one  stringer  applied 
4  ft.  out  from  the  left  end.  need  be  oonaidered.  Thia  ooncentration.  added  to  the  oonoeatration  from  Header 
B.  gives  a  total  eancentration  of  4770  4-  iOSO  -  6828  tb. 

Forrimplidty  it  wiU  be  asaumed  that  Trimmer  C  takea  a  load  equal  to  that  of  Joist  "A."  or  2080  lb. 
it  -  (H)|20SD]<20)  -  6200  ft-lb.     Ri  -  fii  -  1040  lb. 

Coaeentrated  load: 

(5826) (1 a 1 


K. 

.  '.^WiB 

'-•    4600  lb. 

B, 

(5828)(4) 
20 

-  -    lias  lb. 

M 

-  {4860)(4) 

-  18,840  ft.-l 

The  diagram  fc 

>T  bending  momenti 

,  ia  rfiown  by  the 

dot  and  daah 

iment  is  approiiiii 

Lately  22.800  ft. 

-lb.. 

n  8  X  14^. 

timber  will  be 

The  maximum  i 

'ertical  shear  ia 

6700  tb. 

The  maximum  intenaityo 

861b,  per  aq.  in.. 

which  ia  weU  n 

rithii 

1  the  permiaaihlo 

unitatreaa. 

57.  Roof  Construction. 

BTo.  ThicknMB  of  Sheathing.— Except  in  mill  construction,  the  thickncsa  of 
roof  eheathing  ia  seldom  over  1  in.  nominal,  or  i^s  in.  finished.  For  roofa  with  a  finish  of  tar 
or  fuphftlt  and  gr&vel,  or  prepared  roofing,  either  built  up  on  the  job  or  ready  roofing,  the  sheath- 
ing should  be  dressed  and  matched  and  of  good  quality,  not  less  than  No.  2  Common.  The  span 
of  sheathing  of  this  siie  is  usually  limited  by  deBection,  rather  than  strength,  although  the 
strength  should  always  be  investigated.  Itoofs  are  always  walked  upon  at  some  time  or  another, 
and  appreciable  defiection  of  the  sheathing  will  tend  to  break  off  the  tongues  of  tongue-and- 
groaved  lumber.  Shiplap,  instead  of  tongue-and-grooved  lumber,  may  be  used.  The  two 
sections  are  shown  in  Pigs.  69  and  70. 

S7b.  Spacing  of  Roof  Joists. — If  the  roof  joists  support  the  ceiling  also,  their  spacing 
should  not  exceed  16  in,,  as  this  is  the  limiting  span  for  wooden  laths  with  plaster  ceiling. 
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On  the  Pacific  Coaat,  where  no  anow,  or  at  most  very  light  snow  occurs,  the  spacing  of  roof 
joiats,  when  no  ceiling  muet  be  provided  for,  is  commonly  taken  at  24  in.,  and  in  cheap  con- 
n  the  spacing  is  made  32  in. 


^lilllilllip 


I.  TO. — Section  o(  3 


87c.  Awangoment'  (rf  Gtidwa  or  Trussei. — The  arrangement  of  girders  and 
truases  is  a  matter  worthy  of  study  in  any  building.  Usually  there  are  requirements  of  interior 
arrangement  which  dictate  the  spacing  of  columns. 

Trusses  are  most  economically  spaced  at  approximately  16  to  20  ft.     Three  methods  of 
framing  the  roof  joista  or  rafters  may  be  adopted:  (1)  Supporting  the  joists  directly  on  the 
upper  chorda;  or  (2)  placing  roof  girders  or  purlins  at  the  panel  points  of  the  trusses,  and 
spanning  the  bays  between  purlins  by  light  mfters;  or  (3)  providing  purlin  truBses  at  certain  panel 
points    and    spanning    between    the 
purlin  truases  by   means  of  rather 
heavy  rafters,  or  roof  joiFta.     There 
are,  naturally,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  each  system.     Consider- 
ing vertical  loads  above,  the  particular 
building  involved  may  cany  with  it 
some  special  reason  for  adopting  one 
method  in  preference  to  the  others, 
Fio.  71. — Detail  of  typio»1  root  bracing  tnm.  From  the  standpoint  of  coat  alone,  it 

will  usually  be  found  upon  investiga- 
tion, that,  if  the  different  systems  are  designed  correctly  and  consistently,  there  will  be  little 
difference  in  cost.  In  some  localities,  the  relatii-ely  high  price  of  steel  compared  to  lumber 
may  warrant  a  minimum  of  truaa  work  and  the  employment  of  larger  sizes  of  lumber.  In 
other  localities  the  cost  of  securing  the  larger  aizea  of  joists  may  make  small  spans  advisable.  No 
hard  and,  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Vld.  Bracing  Trusses. — Bracing  trusses  are  a  neceaaity  in  long  truaa  spans; 
in  fact,  the  writer  recommends  that  all  roof  trusses  over  20-ft.  span  be  provided  with  at  least 
one  bracing  truss,  and  that,  in  general, 
bracing  trusaes  be  placed  at  a  spacing 
not  greater  than  15  or  16  ft.  The  brac- 
ing truaaea  may  be  utilized  as  purlin 
truaaea  if  properly  proportioned.  They 
should  be  of  the  full  depth  of  the  mun 
truaa,  and  well  connected  thereto.  The 
compreasion  chord  of  a  main  roof  truss 
needs  to  be  supported  laterally  for 
column  action;  the  lower  chord  should 

also  be  stayed  laterally  for  general  stiff-  ^^^  72.-Kn«  br.ce  .y>t™  of  truu  btwdng. 

neaa   of  the  building,  if  for  no  other 

reaaon.  Such  bracing  trusses  may  be  made  up  of  dimension  lumber  and  spiked  or  bolted 
together,  and  thus  give  a  comparatively  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time,  effective  construction. 
A  typical  example  of  such  a  bracing  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
"  T"  section  of  chords,  also  to  the  details  for  connection  to  the  main  trusses. 

Another  method  for  providing  general  atiSuess  in  the  roof  framing  is  shown  in  Pig.  72. 
In  this  detail  the  roof  joists  are  doubled  at  certain  intervals;  braces  or  struts  are  framed  be- 
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A  fitted  against  and  attached  to  the  lower 


The  ftctiul  BtnuM  cddiuik  upon  &  brMins  truu  nrv  uiusUy  indetsrni 
plAfl,  however^  a  de&Dit«  Bch«nie  of  wiDd  bt&ciDs  n^&y  bfl  provLded.  in  wh 
part.     Th«  whole  roof,  or  od«  aide  oE  the  rrtof.  may  be  regarded  se  a  horivontal  beam,  or  truae.  tranflFcrring  th^  wind 

Bcheme,  diagonal  rodi  m*y  be  idaoed  in  the  pJane  of  the  upper  ohorda  ol  the  roof  tniaaee- 

ini  of  the  iDiU-buildin(  type.  When  the  leocth  o{  a  buildiui  ia  three  or  more  timea  ite  breadth,  and  >uch  buildini 
ia  only  moderately  hiih.  the  diacaoKl  roda  may  very  frequently  be  emitted  in  aome  of  Ihe  outer  aide  baya.     It  may 

GoatinuouB  throughout  the  lencth  of  the  building.  For  example,  in  Fig.  73,  were  the  building  twice  u  long  aa  afaown. 
it  might  be  entirely  oonaiatent  with  lafety  to  omit  alternate  bracing  truasA  in  the  firat  and  third  linea,  Iteeping  the 
oecter  line  of  bruing  sootinuDua.  It  muat  be  obvioue  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  bracing  in  a  roof  ia  olmoat 
entirely  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  judgment  bued  on  an  understanding  of  the  f  undameatal  principlca  o(  atructural 
mechooicB  and  experience  in  design  and  conatruction.  While  it  is  granted  that  the  actual  atreaaea  in  a  roof  due  to 
wind  are  imposaible  to  find,  an  aaaumption  of  a  reaaonable  wind  pressure  and  a  definite  and  logical  lyetam  of  brao- 
ingeonaiatently  followed  out  in  alt  detaila  will  ioBure  a  much  aaferatnicture  than  a  "hit-or-miaa"  or  "  rule-ot-thumb" 
procedure,  and  will  alao  reault  in  a  more  economical  building  than  one  compoaed  of  heavier  eectiona,  poorly  braced. 


wiU 


FiQ.  73.— Disgrami 


f  the  rods  are  passed  through  hoica  bored  diagonally  threi 
waahera.  In  Fig.  74((i)  a  gleel  plate  is  lag-screwed  to  th< 
ed  by  means  of  cleviaeg  and  pina.  If  the  roof  ioisls  are  su. 
probably  have  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  side  of  chord. 


Fia,  74.— Typical 


the  roof  truaaet  are  ahown  in  Fig.  74.     In    Fig. 
1  the  chord,  and  fitted  with  apecial  beveled  caat- 

orted  directly  upon  the  upper  chord,  .these  plstei 
e,  tbe  p1al«8  ebould  be  fasUncd  to  the 


ken  for  gran t«d  that  1 

erected,  will  be  poor.     It  ia  difficult,  at  beet,  to  make  a  carpenter  screw  lag-acrewa  into  place,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, if  placed  by  a  man  on  a  scaffold,  that  the  work  will  be  poorly  done. 

Obviously,  the  ayatem  of  diagonal  bracing  rods  just  described  may  be  pUoed  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chcrda 

Diagonal  rods  in  the  plane  of  the  roof  framing,  placed  in  the  outer  bays,  are  an  excellent  thing;  they  enable  the 

bresking  of  ikylighta.     Re-tigbtening  of  these  bracing  rods  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  aa  shrinkage  of 
the  timber  takea  place. 

67e.  Saw-tooth  Roof  Framing. — Saiy-tooth  roofs  are  constructed  with  inclined 
or  vertical  faces,  the  former  being  perhaps  more  generally  used  than  the  latter  on  account  of 
better  diffusion  of  light.  From  the  standpoint  of  maximum  efficiency  In  diffused  lighting,  the 
saw-teeth  should  face  north  with  the  faces  inclined  at  an  angle  of  25  to  30  deg.  with  the  vertical. 
The  saw-tooth  with  vertical  face  ia  somewhat  easier  to  construct  and  is  less  likely  to  give 
trouble  through  leakage  and  condensation  than  the  inclined  face  construction.  In  the  latter 
type,  there  should  be  no  horizontal  muUiona  in  the  windows,  since  water  would  stand  on  these 
and  eventually  leak  through.  Further,  condensation  will  tend  to  take  place  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  inclined  glass  and  drop  vertically  on  the  contents  of  tbe  building. 


movable  aa 


The  flaabing  should  run  under  the  window  sIU  and  fc 
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into  conduetora.  Double  glaiing  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  more  northerly  latitades  on  account  of  its  non- 
conducting qualities. 

Some  typical  details  of  saw-tooth  roofs  are  shown  in  Figs.  75,  76,  77,  78  and  79. 

The  roof  planking  should  be  at  least  3  in.  in  thickness,  tongued-and-grooved  or  splined,  spanning  8  to  10  ft. 
between  the  inclined  roof  beams.     The  vaUeys  between  the  saw-teeth  should  have  an  inclination  of  not  lees  than 


^ 


■Standw^post  ccp 


'&fwe/ noshing 


Cross  section  through  typical  saw  tooth. 

Fig.  76. 


Partial  elevation  of  saw  tooth. 


Fio.  76. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame — inclined 
face  with  pipe  ties. 


Fig.  77. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame 
face  with  pipe  ties. 


-vertical 


Fig.  78. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame — inclined 
face  with  timber  ties. 


Fig.  79. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame — vertical 
face  with  timber  ties. 


^  in.  to  the  foot,  and  the  conductors  should  be  spaced  not  more  than  50  ft.  apart.     The  construction  of  the  sloping 
valleys  is  easily  accomplished  by  blocking  between  the  structural  members  of  the  frame. 

Fig.  75  illustrates  a  typical  construction  with  inclined  faces.  The  roof  joists  are  supported  at  their  upper 
ends  on  inclined  posts,  and  at  their  lower  ends  by  joist-hangers  on  the  roof  girders.  Tie  rods  are  shown  at  the  foot 
of  each  inclined  roof  beam  to  prevent  the  roof  from  spreading.  While  the  construction  shown  in  this  figure  may  be 
termed  standard,  objection  can  be  raised  (1)  to  the  use  of  joist-hangers,  (2;  to  the  use  of  small  tie  rods  exposed  to 
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Gn  and  tendinc  to  tag.  (3)  to  th*  BbaenM  at  my  horiunUl  mtmbsiB  at  tbt  toil  ol  poata  to  take  thruit.  aod  (4 


Id  Fig*.  7S  and  77  tbi  above  objscUoa*  ue  largely  met  by  btatgiat  the  incliaed  tooI  beam*  to  reet  on  the  ti^ 
o(  die  girdsn  and  the  eulMtitaticHi  of  oiD"  ties  betweeo  the  roof  vrden.  These  pipe  tjea,  fitted  with  standard  flanges 
and  bidtad  throach  the  giider*.  have  the  advaatscs  over  rods  of  beinc  able  to  take  botb  tennoD  and  compression 
and  also  of  not  requiring  hangem  to  prevent  them  from  saggiog.  These  j^pea*  however,  muat  be  of  fairly  large 
siie  in  order  that  the;  may  be  of  value  as  compression  member*.  Tbe  ratio  of  length  of  in«nber  to  radius  of  gyro- 
tioo  should  not  eicved  17JSl     This  coostructioD.  however,  still  0vee  metal  exiiosed  to  Are. 

Figs  78  and  79  illustrate  an  all-timbar  type  of  constnictian.  These  details,  drawa  tor  both  the  iaclined  and 
vertiaal  taoe  types  of  ssw-U>oth.  furnish  a  simple  and  effective  construction.  A  Homevhat  higher  building  is  r^ 
quired  by  this  coostruotioa  than  with  that  of  Fig.  TS  but  the  genera]  stiffness  gained,  and  tbe  absence  of  eipoaed 
metal,  will  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  increased  height  of  walls, 

58.  Mill  Construction. ■ — The  preceding  discusaion  in  thia  chapter  has  related  to  timber 
framed  floors  and  roofs  in  general.     This  article  treats  very  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  of  the 


Fia.  80. — Slandaid  m 


FiQ,  81.— Mill  oonstrucljon  with  laminated  floor. 

Special  type  of  construction  knotra  as  "Mill  Construction,"  or  "Slow-burning  Mill  Construc- 
tion, "  ao'.catted  because  it  was  developed  for  use  in  factory  or  mill  buildings  in  the  New  England 
states.  In  this  construction  all  timbers,  as  posts,  girders,  and  joists,  are  madeoflai^  section; 
joists  are  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  by  substituting  a  heavy  thick  floor  sufficient  in  strength 
to  span  some  feet.  The  result  gives  a  building  having  large  areas  of  flat  ceilings,  and  heavy, 
solid  masses  of  timber  in  girders  and  posts.  Such  a  structure  in  case  of  Are  will  tend  to  char 
rather  than  bum,  and  all  parts  are  easily  reached  by  the  water  from  the  automatic  sprinklers. 
This  type  of  building,  properly  sprinkled,  takes  a  comparatively  low  insurance  rate. 

In  the  bulletin,  "  Heavy  Timber  Mill  Construction  Buildings, "  published  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Bureau  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  mill  construction  is  divided 
into  three  classes  as  follows  (see  Figs.  80  to  84  inclusive): 

'  See  also  the  following  ohapter  by  F,  W.  Dean. 
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iaoftflDnfflrndto 


3.  Floori  of  heavy  idsnk  laid  on  edgs  and  ailpported  by  i^irden  which  arr 
Thssa  ijrdan  us  supported  by  wood  poata  or  colunmi  spaced  IB  ft.  or  over  s 
the  Btructare.     This  type  is  called  "  Mill  Conitruction  with  Laminated  Flaora  " 

3.  Floon  of  heavy  plank  Uid  Bat  upon  large  beams  which  are  BPaoed  Itddi  t  to  10  (C,  on  oeoten 
by  Orders  spaced  as  far  apart  aa  the  loading  will  allow.  These  girdera  are  carried  by  wood  posts  or  i 
as  far  apart  as  conaiatont  with  the  feoeraJ  de^gn  of  the  building.  A  spacing  of  from  20  to  3S  ft.  is 
for  columns  ia  this  clau  ol  Iruning  whars  ths  loading  ii  not  oicesaive.  This  type  ia  more  generally  k 
Mm  CoDitructioo." 


Fio.  82. — Semi-m 


Fia.  S3.— BemI 


Fla.  84.— Detail  of  ec 


The  following  cUubcb  from  the  Building  Code  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 

Fii«  Underwriters,  also  define  in  detail  the  timber  construction  clashed  a^  mill  constnictiona 
Dttnition:  "Mill"  Construction  (alao  called  "Slow-burning  Conetructiun")  is  a  term  applied  to  buUding: 

ally  occupied  lor  (aetorjr  purpoaea,  sad  ahould  slways  be  proUcled  by  a  eyatem  of  automslic  apHnklen. 

Column,  anil  Qirdcri  or  Floor  Titabtr,: 

1.  Columaa.  it  of  timber.  shaU  be  not  lesi  than  S  in.  in  smallest  cross-sections]  dimensioni  and  all  ooroera  shall 
be  rounded  or  chamfered. 

Note:  Columns  ahould  ijever  rest  on  timbers,  as  shrinkage  may  cause  thei 

3.  Iron  or  steel  columns  ur  girders  may  be  uerd  il  protected,  as  follows:  Steel  girders  and  steel  or  iron  eolumr 

between  them.     All  other  iron  or  steel  oolumns  shall  bs  protected  by  at  least  1  in.  of  metal  lath  and  cement  plaatt 


el  poet  caps  with  brackets. 


ooi  timbers  shaU  be  auitsble  lor  the  load  evrio 
iron  plates  on  wall  ledges  and  where  eDtering  «i 
loor  timbers  where  neeeaaary.     The  corbeling  sh 
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7.  Width  of  floor  bays  shall  be  between  6  and  11  ft. 

Note:  The  practice  in  "  mill*'  construction  of  supporting  the  ends  of  beams  on  girders  by  means  of  metal  stir- 
rups or  bracket  hangers  is  objectionable.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  metal  supports  are  likely  to  loee  their 
strength  when  attacked  by  fire  and  so  cause  collapee. 

Floors: 

1.  Floors  shall  be  not  less  than  3-in.  (2^ -in.  dressed)  splined  or  tongued  and  grooved  plank  covered  with  1-in. 
(^-in  dressed)  flooring  laid  croesways  or  diagonally.  Top  flooring  shall  not  extend  closer  than  yi  in.  to  walls  so 
as  to  allow  for  swelling  in  case  floor  becomes  wet.  This  place  shall  be  covered  by  a  moulding  so  arranged  that 
it  will  not  obstruct  movement  of  the  flooring. 

2.  Waterproofing  shall  be  laid  between  the  planking  and  the  flooring  in  such  manner  as  to  make  a  thoroughly 
waterproof  floor  to  a  height  of  at  least  3  in.  above  floor  level.  When  there  are  no  scuppers,  the  elevator  or  stair- 
wells may  be  used  as  drains  for  the  floors,  in  which  case  the  waterproofing  material  need  not  be  flashed  up  at  these 
points. 

3.  All  exposed  woodwork  in  interior  construction  shall  be  planed  smooth. 

Rooft^  SkyligfUSf  and  Cornices: 

1.  Roofs  shall  be  of  plank  and  timber  construction  and  flat,  except  for  pitch  necessary  for  proper  drainage. 
Plank  shall  be  not  less  than  2H  in*  (2H  ui.  dressed)  splined,  or  tongued  and  grooved.  Timbers  shall  be  not  less 
than  6  in.  either  dimension  and  shall  be  single  stick. 

Both  roof  timbers  and  planks  shall  be  self -releasing  as  regards  walls. 

Note:  The  saw-tooth  form  of  roof  is  considered  satisfactory ,  although  not  quite  the  equivalent  of  a  flat  mill 
constructed  roof. 

PartitionM: 

Partitions  shall  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material  or  of  2-in.  matched  plank  or  double  matched  boards 
with  joints  broken,  preferably  coated  with  fire  retarding  paint. 

Note:  Ordinary  paint  is  not  objectionable,  but  varnish  or  shellac  is  very  undesirable. 

The  following  description  of  laminated  floors  is  taken  from  the  bulletin  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  referred  to  above : 

If  heavy  loads  are  to  be  carried  on  long  spans,  planks  6  or  8  in.  wide  are  set  on  edge  close  together,  firmly 
nailed  at  each  end  and  at  about  18-4n.  intervab  with  60-D  nails,  alternating  top  and  bottom,  thus  forming  a  "lam- 
inated floor."  Each  of  these  floors  is  covered  with  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  waterproof  paper  or  similar  material 
and  then  by  a  top,  or  wearing,  floor  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  underfloor.  Material  is  sur^ 
faced  on  all  sides  and  edges  of  plank  beveled  to  serve  as  a  finish  on  the  ceiling  below. 

Where  plank  floors  are  laid  flat,  the  boards  should  be  two  bays  in  length  if  possible  and  laid  to  break  joints 
every  4  ft.  With  laminated  floors,  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  plank  two  bays  in  length.  In  such  a  case,  the  planks 
may  be  laid  with  the  ends  extending  between  centers  of  girders  with  one  plank  laid  across  the  girder  at  frequent 
intervals  (every  sixth  or  eighth  piece)  to  act  as  a  tie  in  the  floor.  Or,  by  another  method,  the  ends  of  planks  should 
join  at  or  near  the  quarter  point  of  the  span  between  girders,  taking  care  to  break  joints  in  such  a  way  that  no  con- 
tinuous line  across  the  floor  will  occur. 

In  lajring  laminated  floors,  it  is  advisable  to  omit  the  last  two  planks  at  walls  until  after  glaxing  and  roofing 
have  been  completed.  Then  these  spaces  should  be  filled  in  close  against  the  walls.  It  is  often  recommended  that 
laminated  floors  be  laid  without  nailing  to  the  girders  which  support  the  floor,  so  that  expansion  in  the  floors  due 
to  dampness  will  not  cause  movement  in  the  girders  at  the  walls. 

The  top-floor  may  be  of  softwood  or  hardwood  as  use  demands.  Tongued  and  grooved  flooring  is  used  al7 
most  entirely.  Square-edged  flooring  is  easier  to  replace  when  repairs  are  needed,  but  wears  less  around  nails; 
thus  making  an  uneven  floor.  Some  of  the  best  buildings  have  a  double  top-floor,  the  lower  i>art  of  softwood  laid 
diagonally  upon  the  plank  under-floor,  and  the  hardwood  upper  part  laid  lengthwise.  This  latter  method  allows 
boards  in  alleys  or  passages  to  be  easily  replaced  when  worn,  and  the  diagonal  boards  brace  the  floors,  reduce 
vibration,  and  distribute  the  floor  load  evenly.  The  top-floor  should  always  be  laid  so  that  the  length  of  the  pieces 
is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  traffic  or  trucking.     Usually  this  is  lengthwise  of  the  building. 

When  a  laminated  floor  is  constructed  of  material  surfaced  four  sides,  or  of  material 
surfaced  two  sides,  there  is  great  danger  of  dry  rot,  unless  the  lumber  is  thoroughly  air  seasoned 
or  kiln  dried.  t)n  account  of  this  feature,  many  engineers  prefer  to  use  orily  rough  lumber  for 
laminated  floors,  the  slight  unevenness  of  the  boards  or  planking  providing  enough  air  spaces 
to  prevent  dry  rot.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  rough  flooring,  besides  being  cheaper, 
will  give  additional  security  against  the  decay  of  the  timber. 

Tables  2  and  3  give  the  maximum  spans  for  timber  mill  laminated  floors  for  thicknesses 
varying  from  3  in.  nominal  to  12  in.  nominal,  fiber  stresses  from  1200  to  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
and  loads  from  50  to  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
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In  both  these  tables,  the  limiting  span  is  given  for  a  deflection  of  3^o  in.  per  foot  of  span, 
based  on  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  1,620,000.  Since  mill  floors  in  general  have  no  ceiling,  the 
deflections  taken  from  this  table  may  be  used  directly,  although,  if  the  permanent  deflection  is 
desired,  a  reduced  modulus  of  elasticity  for  the  constant  loads  should  be  used. 


Table.  2.* — Maximum  Spans  fob  Timber  Mill  Floors 

Fiber  stress  1200,  1300,  1600.  1600  and  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  modulus  of  elasticity,  1,620,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  sum  of  the  live  load  and  the  weight  of  the  floor  was  used  in  calculating  the  spans. 
In  the  line  marked  deflection  is  given  the  span  which  has  a  deflection  of  Ho  in-  per  foot  of  span. 
Made  of  planks  on  edge,  laid  close. 


Fiber 

Span  in  feet 

stress 
Gb.  per 

Live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot 

sq.  in.) 

50 

100 

125 

150 

176 

200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

360 

400 

(3  in.  Nominal  thickness — 2^  in.  actual  thickness 

1               11               1               1               1 

1200 

13'  8" 

10'  1" 

9'  1" 

8'  4" 

7'  9" 

7'  3" 

6'10" 

6'  6" 

6'  3" 

6'  0" 

6'  7" 

6'  2" 

1300 

14'  3" 

10'  6" 

9'  6" 

8'  8" 

8'  1" 

7'  7" 

7'  2" 

6'10" 

6'  6" 

6'  3" 

6'  9" 

6'  6" 

1500 

15'  4" 

11'  3" 

IC  2" 

9'  4" 

8'  8" 

8'  2" 

7'  8" 

7'  4" 

7'  0" 

6'  8" 

6'  2" 

6'10" 

1600 

15'10" 

11'  8" 

10'  6" 

9'  7" 

8'11" 

8'  4" 

7'11" 

7'  7" 

7'  2" 

6'ir' 

6'  6" 

6'  0" 

1800 

16'  9" 

12'  4" 

11'  2" 

10'  3" 

9'  6" 

1  8'11" 

8'  6" 

8'  0" 

7'  8" 

7'  4" 

6'  9" 

6'  4" 

Defl. 

9'  0" 

7'  4" 

6'11" 

6'  6" 

6'  2" 

J  5'11" 

6'  8" 

6'  6" 

5'  4" 

5'  2" 

4'11" 

4'  9" 

(4ij 

•               ■               1 

1.  Nominal  thickness — ZH  in*  >otii 

1               1               1 

lal  thickness) 

1 

1200 

18'  6" 

13'  8" 

12'  4" 

11'  6" 

10'  7" 

10'  0" 

9'  6" 

9'  0" 

8'  7" 

8'  3" 

7'  7" 

7'  2" 

1300 

19'  2" 

14'  3" 

12'11" 

11 '10" 

11'  0" 

10'  4" 

9'10" 

9'  4" 

8'11" 

8'  7" 

7'11" 

7'  6" 

1500 

20'  7" 

15'  4" 

13'10" 

12'  9" 

ll'lO" 

11'  2" 

10*  6" 

10'  0" 

9'  7" 

9'  2" 

8'  6" 

8'  0" 

1600 

21'  3" 

15'10" 

14'  4" 

13'  2" 

12'  3" 

IV  6" 

lO'll". 

10'  4" 

9'11" 

9'  6" 

8'10" 

8'  3" 

1800 

22'  7" 

16'  9" 

16'  2" 

13'11" 

13'  0" 

12'  2" 

11'  7" 

11'  0" 

10'  6" 

10'  1" 

9'  4" 

8'  9" 

Defl. 

12'  8" 

10*  1" 

9'  5" 

8'11" 

8'  6" 

8'  2" 

7'10" 

7'  7" 

7'  4" 

7'  2" 

6'10" 

6'  6" 

(6i] 

I.  Nomix 

1               1               ■ 

lal  thicknesfr— 4H  in-  actual  thickness) 

1               1               1               1 

1200. 

22'10" 

17'  8" 

16'  7" 

14'  6" 

13'  5" 

12'  7" 

ll'll" 

11'  4" 

lO'lO" 

10*  6" 

9'  8" 

9'  1" 

1300 

23'10" 

17'11" 

16'  3" 

14'11" 

13'11" 

13'  1" 

12'  6" 

ll'lO" 

ir  4" 

lO'lO" 

10*  1" 

9'  5" 

1500 

25'  7" 

19'  3" 

17'  5" 

16'  1" 

15'  0" 

14'  1" 

13'  4" 

12'  8" 

12'  2" 

11'  8" 

lO'lO" 

10'  2" 

1600 

26'  5" 

19'11" 

18'  0" 

16'  7" 

16'  6" 

14'  7" 

13'  9" 

13'  1" 

12'  6" 

12'  0" 

11'  2" 

10*  6" 

1800 

28'  0" 

21'  1" 

19'  1" 

17'  7" 

16'  6" 

15'  5" 

14'  7" 

13'ir' 

13'  4" 

12'  9" 

ll'lO" 

11'  1" 

Defl. 

15'  4" 

12'  9" 

ll'll" 

11'  3" 

10'  9" 

10'  4" 

10'  0" 

9'  8" 

9'  4" 

9'  1" 

8'  8" 

8'  4" 

fill 

(6  in.  Nominal  thickness^ — 6H  in*  aotui 

1               1               1 

U  thickneesO 

1200 

20*  8" 

18'  9" 

17'  4" 

16'  2" 

15'  3" 

14'  6" 

13'  9" 

13'  2" 

12'  8" 

11'  9" 

11'  0" 

1300 

21'  6" 

19'  6" 

18'  0" 

16'10" 

15'10" 

15'  0" 

14'  3" 

13'  8" 

13'  1" 

12'  2" 

11'  5" 

1500 

23'  1" 

21'  0" 

19'  4" 

18'  1" 

17'  0" 

16'  1" 

15'  4" 

14'  8" 

14'  1" 

13'  1" 

12'  3" 

1600 

23'10" 

21'  8" 

20'  0" 

18'  8" 

17'  7" 

16'  7" 

16'10" 

15'  2" 

14'  7" 

13'  6" 

12'  8" 

1800 

25'  3" 

23'  0" 

21'  2" 

19'10" 

18'  8" 

17'  8" 

16'10" 

16'  1" 

15'  5" 

14'  4" 

13'  6" 

Defl. 

15'  4" 

14'  5" 

13'  8"     13'  0" 

12'  6" 

12'  1"     11'  8" 

11'  4" 

•  11'  0" 

10'  6" 

10'  1" 

*  From  Southern  Pine  Manual. 
^  Use  for  laminated  floors  when  made  of  2  X  6  and  4X6  pieces. 
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Table  3.* — Maximum  Spans  for  Timber  Laminated  Floors 

Fibers  stress  1200,  1300,  1500,  1600  end  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  modulus  of  elasticity,  1.620,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  sum  of  the  live  load  and  the  weiget  of  the  floor  was  used  in  calculating  the  spans. 
In  the  line  marked  deflection  is  given  the  span  which  has  a  deflection  of  Ho  in.  per  foot  of  span. 
Made  of  planks  on  edge,  laid  close. 


Fiber  stress 
(lb.  per 
sq.  in.) 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


Span  in  feet 
Live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot 


100 


125 


150 


176 


200 


225 


250 


275 


300 


400 


(6  in.  Nominal  thickness' — Syi  in.  actual  thickness) 


20'  3" 

18'  4" 

16'11" 

15'10" 

15'  1" 

14'  1" 

13'  5" 

12'10" 

12'  4" 

11'  6" 

21'  1" 

19'  1" 

17'  8" 

16'  5" 

15'  8" 

14'  8" 

14'  0" 

13'  4" 

12'10" 

ll'll" 

22'  7" 

20'  9" 

18'11" 

17'  8" 

16'10" 

15'  9" 

15'  0" 

14'  4" 

13'  9" 

12'10" 

23'  4" 

21'  3" 

19'  7" 

18'  3" 

17'  5" 

16'  4" 

15'  6" 

14'10" 

14'  4" 

13'  3" 

24'  9" 

22'  6" 

20*  9" 

19'  4" 

18'  5" 

17'  3" 

16'  5" 

15'  9" 

15'  1" 

14'  0" 

15'  0" 

14'  1" 

13'  4" 

12'  9" 

12'  3" 

11'  9" 

11'  5" 

11'  1" 

10'  9" 

10'  3" 

(8  in.  Nominal  thickness — 7H  in.  actual  thickness) 


(10  in.  Nominal  thickness — 9>^  in.  actual  thickness) 


(12  in.  Nominal  thickness — IIH  in.  actual  thickness) 


10'  9" 
11'  2" 
12'  0" 
12'  5" 
13'  2" 
9'10" 


26'10" 

24'  6" 

22'  8" 

21'  2" 

20'  0" 

19'  0" 

18'  1" 

17'  4" 

16'  7" 

15'  6" 

27'11" 

25'  6" 

23'  7" 

22'  1" 

20'10" 

19'  9" 

18'10" 

18'  0" 

17'  4" 

16'  1" 

30'  0" 

27'  5" 

25'  4" 

23'  9" 

22'  4" 

21'  2" 

20'  3" 

19'  4" 

18'  7" 

17'  4" 

31'  0" 

28'  3" 

26'  2" 

24'  6" 

23'  1" 

21'11" 

20'10" 

20'  0" 

19'  2" 

17'10" 

32'10" 

30'  0" 

27'  9" 

26'  0" 

24'  6" 

23'  3" 

22'  2" 

21'  2" 

20'  4" 

19'  0" 

20'  1" 

19'  4" 

17'11" 

17'  2" 

16'  6" 

15'11" 

15'  5" 

15'  0" 

14'  7" 

13'11" 

14'  7" 
15'  2" 
16'  3" 
16'  9" 
17'10" 
13'  4" 


•     ■    •    •    • 

20'10" 

19'  5" 

...... 

21'  9" 
23'  4" 

20'  3" 
21'  9" 

■     ■     ■     •    • 

24'  1" 
25'  7" 
18'  4" 

22'  5" 
23'10" 
17'  6" 

18'  3" 
19'  1" 
20'  5" 
21'  2" 
22'  6" 
16'10" 


22'  0" 
22'11" 
24'  7" 
25'  4" 
26'11" 
20'  3" 


SLOW-BURNING  TIMBER  MILL  CONSTRUCTION* 

By  F.  W.  Dean 


Slow-buming  mill  construction*  is  the  name  applied  to  a  long-used  type  of  fire-resisting 
timber  building  common  in  New  England,  especially  in  textile  mills.  As  now  designed  by  the 
best  mill  engineers,  it  consists  of  brick  walls,  with  heavy  transverse  wood  beams,  on  top  of  which, 
for  floors,  are  spiked  thick  planks  at  right  angles  to  the  beams,  and  these  planks  are  covered  with 
a  top  floor  at  right  angles  to  the  planks.     The  planks  are  grooved  on  both  edges  and  so-called 

*From  Southern  Pine  Manual. 

>  Use  for  2H  X  6.  3  X  6.  and  6X6  pieces,  for  2  X  6  and  4  X*  6  use  table  for  mill  floors  (Table  2). 

*  Appeared  in  Sngineerino  Newa-Record,  Vol.  79,  No.  26,  Dec.  27,  1917. 

'  See  also  the  preceding  chapter  by  Henry  D.  Dewell. 
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wood  Bplines  are  t^htly  driven  into  the  grooves  of  adjoining  planks  so  that  one  plank  will  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  next,  thus  stifFening  the  floor  for  isolated  loads  and  preventing  one  plank 
from  moving  vertically  relatively  to  the  next  (Fig.  86).  The  spaces  between  the  beams  or  the 
"bays"  should  not  be  so  wide  as  to  require  beams  at  right  angles  to  the  main  beams,  or  any 
subdivision  of  the  bays,  A  maximum  bay  width  of  10  ft.,  except  to  accomplish  a  special  ob- 
ject, is  advisable.  Wherever  any  metal  ia  used  it  should  always  be  deeply  buried  within  the 
wood  so  that  fire  cannot  reach  it  at  first. 
From   tha  above  it   will   be  i 


ing."  Camparedwiththis.thegoor  ' 

planlu  on  edge  for  besme  snd  ■ 

foot   ac    two  apart  are   kindling 

wood.    MillconatructioaaLoion- 

tempUtM  the    sntire  sbBeDM  of 

concealed  apacea   and  the  ate  of 

aurb    <pac»    aa    can    readily   be 

reached   by  the   .prgy  from   the 

emalleil     number    of    automatic 

aprinkler..     It  will  readUy  h„  aeeo 

that  the  spaces  between  the  heaina 

by  a  tew  eprinUera,  while  with  the 

older  eoiutruction,  many  timea  aa 

many  aprioUer  pipea  and   heada 

avery   part  muat  be  reached  by 

Pintle 

Qt  Column  a  Flo 

the    .p.ar. 

The  beama  of  mill  construc- 

I 1 

.ol 

ff  i'  f 

ahaft  haDgeni  and  the  npaces  be- 

VJA 

tween  Ihem  give  room  for  pulleys 

Bod   belta.     If  ahort  e<>uotqr>ha(ts 

Beam   Box 

are  to  be  put  up,  the  wide  flat  aur- 

Elevation 

Base  of  CoIl 

faces  between  th*  beama  afford  an 

opportunity  for  attaching  ihcm. 

Fia.  SS. — Some  ap 

eciat  detail.  u»d  i»  fram 

instruelioD. 

S9.  Pintles  Over  Columns  are  Fundamental  to  Tn^- — The  method  of  fastening  the  beams 
to  each  other  where  they  butt  together,  and  to  the  waits,  is  of  great  importance  in  securing 
rigidity.  This  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  columns,  and  it  is  with  respect  to 
these  and  connecting  the  beams  together  that  architects  unversed  in  this  type  invariably 
fail.  It  is  weil  understood  that  columns  should  rest  end  to  end  upon  each  other  from  top  to 
bottom  of  buildings,  but  the  columns  themselves  should  not  pass  through  the  floors  and  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  beams,  as  is  often  done.  Proceeding  upward  they  should  stop  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  beams,  and  begin  again  at  the  tops.  Between  the  top  of  one  column  and  the 
bottom  of  the  one  above  it  there  should  be  a  short  separate  cast-iron  column  known  aa  a 
"pintle"  CPig.  86).  Being  of  cast  iron,  which  is  a  material  of  great  compressive  resistance,  it 
may  be  very  small  in  diameter,  and  requires  only  a  smal!  hole  through  the  beam  to  accom- 
modate it,  half  of  the  hole  being  in  the  end  of  one  beam  and  half  in  the  other.  The  lower  end 
of  the  pintle  rests  on  the  cap  of  the  lower  column  and  the  top  of  the  pintle 
lower  end  of  the  column  above. 
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Fia.  87. — Pintle  design  for  steel  beams. 


There  are  several  advantages  in  this  construction.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  beams 
actually  butt  against  each  other,  and  having  only  a  small  hole  through  them  (not  much  over 
4  in.  in  diameter),  the  ends  of  the  beams  are  actually  over  the  body  of  the  column  and  are  not 
supported  by  the  overhanging  ends  of  the  column  cap.  If  a  cap  end  is  burnt  off  or  breaks  off 
the  beam  is  held  as  securely  as  ever.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  architects  to  carry  the  lower 
end  of  a  column  to  the  top  of  the  one  below,  and  sometimes  both  columns  are  of  the  same  size. 
The  result  is  that  the  beams  are  supported  by  the  overhanging  ends  of  the  column  caps.  This 
is  dangerous  construction,  in  respect  to  both  strength  and  fire  resistance.  The  end  may  break 
if  of  cast  iron,  bend  if  of  steel,  become  soft  in  a  fire  and  cause  the  floor  to  fall.  In  this  construe-* 
tion  most  of  the  cap,  and  the  whole  of  the  part  which  supports  the  beam  are  exposed  to  the  fire. 

The  pintle  oonstruction,  as  before  stated,  permits  the  beams  to  butt  against  each  other  and  thus  become  per- 
fect struts  to  transmit  pressure  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and  it  also  gives  room  to  put  two  iron 

dogs,  or  ties  in  the  tops  of  the  beams,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  pintle,  to  tie  the  beams  together.  Thus  the  beams  be- 
come not  only  struts  but  rigid  and  continuous  ties  to  keep 
the  sides  of  the  building  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 
At  the  same  time  the  pintles  and  dogs  fulfill  the  necessary 
conditions  before  mentioned  of  being  surrounded  by  heavy 
wood,  for  the  pintles  are  within  the  beams  and  the  dogs  are 
embedded  in  grooves  in  the  tope  of  the  beams  and  covered 
by  floor  planks.  Moreover,  the  dogs  cannot  work  out  be- 
cause they  are  beneath  the  planks  (Fig.  86). 

Where  the  pintles  enlarge  at  the  top  to  take  the  upper 
column  only,  the  top  edges  should  be  exposed  to  fire  and  can 
scarcely  be  injured.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  when 
the  beams  and  planks  shrink  the  pintle  tope  become  more 
exposed  than  at  first,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this. 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  enlarged  hole  for  the  top 
of  the  pintle  is  in  the  plank  and  not  in  the  beam  (Fig.  86). 
Still  another  advantage  of  pintle  construction  is  that  if  a  floor  falls  and  a  column  below  is  knocked  over  by 
the  falling  floor  or  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery,  it  simply  tips  over  on  top  of  the  pintle.  A  column  which  goes  down 
between  the  beams  if  knocked  over  would  pry  the  beams  apart,  punch  a  hole  through  the  wall,  possibly  push  it 
over,  and  cause  the  beam  to  drop  off  the  column  and  fall.  Thus  the  building  might  be  wrecked  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  pintle  construction. 

60.  Rigidity  of  Connection  is  Necessary. — The  beams  must  be  connected  to  the  wall  in 
such  a  way  that  the  walls  will  not  be  pushed  or  pulled  until  after  this  connection  is  made,  such 
effort  only  coming  from  wind  pressure  or  manufacturing  strain.  The  beam  ends  should  rest 
in  cast-iron  boxes  with  side  wings  firmly  built  into  the  walls  (Fig.  86).  The  beams  should  then 
be  made  to  butt  firmly  over  the  columns  and  be  drawn  together  by  driving  in  the  dogs  which 
for  this  purpose  have  their  ends  inclined  where  entering  the  wood.  When  this  is  done  one  or  two 
lag  screws  should  be  screwed  into  the  beams  through  holes  in  projecting  lips  of  the  beam  boxes, 
which  completes  the  connection  across  the  building.  After  this  is  done  the  lips  of  the  column 
caps  are  lag-screwed  to  the  beams  thus  making  the  columns  stable  and  preventing  the  beams 
from  pressing  against  the  pintles.  Thus  the  column  caps  as  well  as  the  dogs  hold  the  beams 
firmly  together.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  the  pintle  fit  the  hole,  as  it  should  be 
free  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  beams  are  moved  slightly  when  the  dogs  are  driven.  In 
fact,  the  hole  for  the  pintle  should  be  at  least  K  in-  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pintle  (Fig.  86). 

Beams  usually  end  over  columns,  but  if  they  do  not,  a  hole  is  bored  through  for  the  pintle, 
and  dogs  are  not  required. 

Floor  beams  when  double  should  have  no  space  between  them  as  was  formerly  provided  in 
order  to  permit  air  to  circulate  between,  as  these  spaces  hold  fire  tenaciously. 

There  is  a  very  pernicious  practice  of  supporting  intermediate  cross  beams  so  that  their  upper  surfaces  are 
level  with  those  of  the  beams  which  they  join.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of  forged  stirrups  or  commercial  beam 
hangers.  When  a  fire  occurs  they  are  easily  softened,  and  give  way  if  they  support  any  material  weight,  which  they 
often  do.  Beams  should'never  be  supported  in  this  way  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  such  construction,  and  if  they  are, 
heavy  cast-iron  beam-sockets  should  be  used  lag-screwed  to  the  beams  (Fig.  85).  The  commercial  beam-hanger  is 
a  great  menace  to  the  safety  of  buildings. 

Roofs  arc  framed,  supported  and  planked  after  the  manner  of  floors,  using  dogs,  and  the  latter  should  bo  driven 
before  the  brickwork  is  built  around  the  anchors  in  the  walls  (Fig.  85).     When  there  is  not  a  row  of  columns  in  the 
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center  of  the  room,  the  roof  beamB  should  not  be  carried  on  the  slant  to  the  center  of  the  building  and  there  fastened 
together,  with  the  expectation  that  a  stable  roof  will  result.  Horisontal  beams  should  run  between  the  two  rows 
of  columns  next  to  the  center  and  the  roof  slant  given  by  wedge-shaped  pieces  spiked  to  the  beams  (Fig.  85).  Roof 
beams  are  not  usually  secured  to  the  walls  by  means  of  beam-boxes,  but  they  might  be  advantageously  employed 
(Fig.  86) ,  especially  if  parapet  walls  are  used.  Wrought-iron  anchors  spiked  or  screwed  to  the  beams  are  generally 
used  (Fig.  86). 

61.  Special  Beam  Arrangements  Possible. — Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  have  columns 
omitted  in  every  other  bay,  and  the  beams  that  do  not  rest  on  columns  must  be  supported  by 
longitudinal  stringers  resting  on  top  of  the  columns  that  are  iised.  Many  architects  in  this  case 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  use  the  beam-hangers  disapproved  of  above,  but  instead  of  this  the 
stringers  should  be  lower  than  the  transverse  beams  by  the  depth  of  the  latter,  and  the  inter- 
mediate transverse  beams  should  rest  on  top  of  them,  and  be  fastened  thereto  (Fig.  85).  Thus 
slow-burning  construction  is  fully  realized  in  this  detail.  The  stringers  are  separated  from  the 
floor  by  the  depth  of  the  transverse  beams,  and  the  space  thus  provided  is  very  convenient  for 
the  upper  strands  of  belting.  In  this  construction  vertical  shrinkage  of  the  beams  is  consider- 
able, and  the  pintles,  which  are  long  enough  to  go  through  both  longitudinal  and  transverse 
beams,  should  be  rather  short,  so  that  after  the  shrinkage  the  top  will  not  appear  materially 
above  the  floor. 

Floor  planks  are  usually  2H  to  5  in.  thick  and  in  widths  not  exceeding  10  in.  They  should  be  at  least  two  bays 
long,  but  there  must  be  enough  one-bay  lengths  to  cause  breaking  of  joints.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  every  other 
plank  break  joints;  four  or  five  planks  of  the  same  length  can  be  laid  side  by  side  and  the  next  set  can  break  joints 
with  theee.  Where  floor  planks  are  interrupted  by  pintles  they  should  be  fitted  under  the  pintle  to  some  extent, 
so  that  their  ends  will  rest  on  the  beams.  This  with  the  splines  and  top  floors  will  support  them.  Otherwise  they 
should  rest  on  a  stick  secured  to  the  adjoining  planks  by  lag  screws. 

62.  Location  of  Beams. — It  is  inadvisable  to  have  beams  at  right  angles  to  the  main  trans- 
verse beams  in  a  factory — ^that  is,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  mill.  One  objection  to  this  is,  that 
if  they  are  not  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  building  they  cut  off  the  top  light.  Some  architects 
wrongly  place  such  beams  against  the  sides  of  the  building  above  the  windows,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  tops  of  the  windows  from  being  as  high  as  they  might  be,  and  close  to  the  under- 
side of  the  floor.  These  beams  are  hung  to  the  transverse  beams  by  means  of  the  objectionable 
hangers  already  commented  upon,  and  even  intermediate  transverse  beams  are  sometimes  hung 
to  them.  If  the  bays  are  not  too  wide  intermediate  beams  are  unnecessary,  but  architects 
often  make  the  bays  so  wide  that  they  are  compelled  to  use  intermediate  beams,  and  this  causes 
them  to  run  the  planks  the  wrong  way. 

The  tope  of  the  windows  can  be  brought  to  the  underside  of  the  floor  by  building  the  arch  in  the  next  story 
above.  The  opening  which  would  thus  be  made  above  the  upper  floor  is  cloeed  by  not  carrying  the  arch  clear 
through  the  wall.  One  course  of  brick  carried  down  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  is  sufficient  to  eloee  the  opening, 
and  this  is  supported  by  an  angle  iron  spanning  the  window  opening  (Fig.  85).  If  a  straight  arch  is  used  this 
is  supported  by  angles  or  other  forma  of  structural  material. 

The  beams  are  usually  made  of  long-leaf  Southern  pine,  which  formerly  came  chiefly  from  Georgia,  but  the 
name  "Georgia  pine"  is  now  chiefly  a  name,  as  such  pine  comes  from  any  state  south  of  North  Carolina,  and  even 
from  Cuba.  Beams  should  be  chamfered  on  the  lower  edges  between  bearings  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and,  some 
persons  have  stated,  to  do  away  with  corners  which  readily  ignite. 

68.  Floor  Details. — Floor  planks  are  made  of  spruce  or  pine,  planed  on  three  sides,  grooved 
for  splines,  and  for  appearance  slightly  bevelled  or  beaded  on  the  bottom  edges.  The  splines 
are  made  of  clear  yellow  pine  and  are  always  ^  X  ly^in,  and,  as  already  stated,  should  fit  tight 
enough  to  require  driving  in.  The  planks  should  end  on  the  centers  of  the  beams,  and  be  nailed 
to  each  beam  with  two  nails  of  such  lengths  that  two  or  three  inches  should  penetrate  the  beams. 

On  each  side  of  a  room  a  plank  should  be  left  out  until  the  building  is  well  dried,  as  the 
planks  sometimes  swell  enough  to  push  out  the  walls. 

On  the  planks  there  should  be  one  or  two  layers  of  tarred  paper,  or,  better,  a  paper  covered 
with  an  elastic  material  which  will  fit  around  the  nails  securing  the  top  floor,  in  order  to  make 
the  floor  waterproof.  Such  a  lining  is  intended  to  continue  to  be  tight  around  nails  after  the 
floors  shrink. 
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In  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  it  is  the  practice  to  use  for  floors,  planks  on  edce  nailed  to- 
gether horisontally.  It  is  not  customary  to  end  these  planks  over  the  beams,  but  anywhere.  This  weakens  the 
floor  seriously  and  should  not  be  permitted.  Sometimes,  if  such  floors  are  very  thick,  they  are  not  fastened  to 
the  beams. 

Top  floors  are  usually  of  square-edged  maple  of  ^-in.  nominal  thickneos,  but  sometimes  thicker.  The  boards 
are  commonly  5  in.  wide  and  should  not  be  less  than  6  ft.  long.  They  should  be  kiln  dried,  wedged  together  when 
laid,  nailed  with  two  nails  16  in.  apart  on  diagonal  lines,  with  two  nails  at  the  end  of  each  board  independent  of  the 
diagonal  nailing.  Sometimes  top  floors  are  laid  diagonally,  but  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  this  and  the  cost  is  a 
little  more.     All  nails  should  be  set  and  the  floor  planed  if  it  is  not  smooth  enough  without  it. 

Steel  beams  are  used  somewhat  in  mill  construction  buildings,  but  are  not  liked  by  the  insurance  companies 
as  well  as  wood.  They  tolerate  them,  however,  trusting  to  sprinklers  to  keep  them  cool  in  ease  of  fire,  and  con- 
sider that  a  fire  will  be  confined  to  one  story.  Their  advantages  are  that  piers  are  not  cut  away  by  their  use  as 
in  the  case  of  wood  and  can  therefore  be  narrower,  thus  increasing  the  window  width,  and  ccdumns  can  be  farther 
apart.  The  beams  should  be  laid  on  the  walls  as  the  work  proceeds,  with  one  brick  course  fitted  around  them  in 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  pocket  thus  formed  filled  with  cement  grout.  The  brickwork  can  then  proceed  and 
the  wall  is  not  reduced  in  cross  section  where  the  beam  enters.  If  steel  beams  are  used,  pintles  should  not  be 
omitted. 

64.  Anchoring  of  Steel  Beams. — The  anchoring  of  steel  beams  in  walls  is  not  quite  so  de- 
sirably accomplished  as  with  wood.  The  common  way  is  to  have  a  couple  of  short  pieces  of 
steel  angle  riveted  vertically  to  the  web  near  the  end  of  the  beam  to  anchor  it,  and  build  the 
beam  in  as  described  above.  The  beam  can  be  drawn  up  to  the  pintle  before  this  is  done.  If 
the  beam  falls  in  a  fire  it  will  pry  out  some  of  the  brickwork.  A  beam-box  could  be  used,  as  in 
the  case  of  wood  beams,  and  bolted  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  beam  before  the  box  is  built  into 
the  brickwork.     The  beam  and  box  could  then  be  slid  as  the  beam  is  drawn  up  to  the  pintle. 

Square  or  rectangular  pintles  look  better  with  steel  beams  than  round  ones,  as  the  beam  ends  fit  against  them 
better  (Fig.  87).  Sometimes  the  lower  flange  is  bolted  to  a  bracket  cast  on  the  bottom  of  the  pintle  and  sometimes 
the  web  is  bolted  to  an  appropriate  projection  on  the  pintle.  The  best  way  is  to  rivet  angles  to  the  web.  and 
bolt  the  beams  together  by  means  of  bolts  passing  through  oblong  holes  cast  in  the  pintle,  as  in  Fig.  87.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  beam  rest  over  the  top  of  the  column  and  avoid  transverse  stress  in  the  pintle  brackets. 

66.  Roofs. — The  remarks  on  floors  will  apply  to  roofs,  except  that  spruce  sometimes  warps 
and  turns  up  its  edges  so  that  it  may  injure  the  roof  paper.  The  standard  slope  of  mill  roofs 
is  3^  in.  per  foot. 

Concerning  roof  coverings,  there  are  many  different  makes,  any  of  which  will  be  furnished 
with  a  guaranty  of  five  or  ten  years.  Tar  and  gravel  are  very  satisfactory  and  should  be  five 
or  six  phes  thick.  Thick  roof  coverings  of  this  kind  are  important  in  some  places  on  account 
of  their  insulating  qualities  which  assist  in  preventing  condensation  of  humid  atmosphere  on 
the  underside  in  cold  weather. 

The  undersides  of  roofs  and  floors  are  sometimes  painted  white,  but  the  cracks  between  the  planks  make  them 
look  bad,  although  the  lighting  effect  is  good.  Likewise,  brick  walls  can  be  painted*  but  the  natural  brick  looks 
better.     Brick  looks  best  when  washed  down  with  add  and  oiled. 

66.  Columns  and  Walls. — Columns  are  usually  made  of  long-leaf  Southern  pine  and  should 
be  carefully  selected  for  straightness  of  grain  and  freedom  from  defects.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  ends  should  be  square  with  the  axis,  and  when  the  columns  are  round  this  is  easily 
accomplished  in  the  lathe.  Wood  columns  are  often  made  as  small  as  6  in.  square,  but  they  are 
very  apt  to  spring  and  in  hot  factories  this  is  true  of  columns  of  any  size.  Practically,  it  is 
better  to  have  8  in.  the  minimum  size.  Pipe  columns  filled  with  concrete  are  used,  but  the 
mutual  insurance  companies  consider  wood  columns  a  better  fire  risk,  and  where  the  pipe  con- 
crete colimins  are  used  they  prefer  to  have  a  reinforcement  placed  inside,  this  being  strong 
enough  to  support  the  load  (Fig.  87).  The  stock  companies  do  not  require  this.  This  type  of 
column  without  interior  reinforcement  went  through  the  Salem  fire  successfully.  Even  with 
these  columns,  or  those  of  cast  iron,  pintles  should  be  used.  Both  ends  of  pintles  should  be 
faced  off  square  and  likewise  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  pintles  for  square 
columns  should  have  a  circular  face  on  which  the  column  rests  so  that  it  can  be  faced  in  a  lathe 
or  boring  mill  (Fig.  86). 

Wood  columns  were  formerly  bored  and  ventilating  holes  made  at  top  and  bottom.  The  benefit  of  this 
cannot  bo  identified  and  the  practice  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
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The  upper  and  lower  ends  of  wood  columns  should  be  treated  with  a  preservative,  especially  the  lower  ends, 
as  they  are  frequently  wet  from  washing  the  floors. 

In  building  such  a  factory  some  designers  have  slanted  the  piers  between  windows  inward  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.  This  is  expensive  and  useless,  and  it  shoul^  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  center  of  pressure  coming 
from  the  weights  should  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  foundation  as  possible.  By  stepping  the  walls  back  4  in.  or 
more  at  each  floor  on  the  inside  of  the  building,  or  at  every  other  floor,  this  is  partly  accomplished  and  the  outside 
of  the  pier  can  be  kept  vertical  (Fig.  85).  If  the  pier  is  inclined  or  made  like  a  stepped  buttress  on  the  outside, 
the  result  is  that  the  foundation  will  be  eccentrically  loaded.  These  inclined  or  buttressed  pieces  accomplish 
nothing  desirable. 

67.  Basement  Floors. — If  a  wood  floor  is  desired  in  the  basement  the  best  way  is  to  make 
a  tar  concrete  and  wood  floor,  as  follows:  The  earth  should  be  fllled-in  layers  6  in.  thick  and 
rammed  level.  On  top  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  layer  3  in.  thick  of  hot  tar  concrete  laid  and  rolled 
firmly  and  level,  the  upper  )^  in.  being  of  fine  material  laid  hot  and  well  rolled  to  prevent  mois- 
ture from  coming  through.  On  this  there  is  to  be  a  layer  of  un planed  square-edged  plank  2}4 
to  4  in.  thick,  laid  close.  The  plank  should  be  kyanized  or  treated  with  other  preservative  to 
prevent  decay.  A  top  floor  is  then  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  plank  and  well  nailed.  The  plank 
need  not  be  splined,  becsluse  there  is  no  chance  for  vertical  movement. 

It  is  not  well  to  use  sleepers,  as  it  is  difficult  to  surround  them  properly  with  tar  concrete  and  difficult  to 
get  them  level,  and  they  accomplish  nothing.  A  floor  as  above  described  is  a  heavy  solid  mass  and  is  bound 
together  by  the  top  floor.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  satisfactory  without  being  fastened  to  anything  and  is 
suitable  for  holding  any  machinery  that  does  not  require  foundations.    It  is  good  where  wet  processes  are  carried  on. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF  FRAMING— STEEL 

By  H.  J.  Btot 

68.  Floor  Construction  and  Fireproofing. — Steel  floor  framing  may  be  used  with  almost  any 
form  of  floor  construction.  The  design  of  the  steel  work  is  governed  thereby.  Hence,  the 
details  of  the  floor  construction  including  fireproofing,  if  any,  must  be  determined  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  design  of  the  steel. 

68a.  Wood  Floors. — It  is  not  usually  desirable  to  use  steel  with  wood  floor  con- 
struction, but  occasionally  conditions  warrant  it.    The  following  combinations  may  occur: 

(a)  Ordinary  wood  joist  construction  with  steel  girders,  the  joists  being  doeely  spaced  for  supporting  a  plastered 
ceiling;  and  for  supporting  a  sub-floor  and  finished  floor  of  ^-in.  boards.  There  may  be  a  layer  of  concrete  or 
dnders  between  the  sub-floor  and  the  finish  floor. 

(6)  Mill  construction  haHng  wood  joists  and  steel  girders,  the  joists  being  spaced  4  to  6  ft.  apart. 

(c)  Mill  oonstniction  having  steel  joists  and  steel  girders,  the  joiats  being  spaced  4  ft.  or  more  apart. 


FiQ.  88. — Detail  of  framing  of  wood  joists  to 
steel  girders. 


FiQ.  80. — Bracket  on  web  of  steel  girder  to 
support  wood  joist. 


Although  in  the  above  cases  fireproofing  is  seldom  used,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  desirable. 
Tile  is  most  economical  for  this  purpose,  but  concrete  may  be  used.  To  provide  complete  pro- 
tection, it  must  be  put  on  before  the  wood  is  placed.  In  case  (a),  some  protection  for  the  lower 
flange  can  be  provided  by  covering  it  with  metal  lath  and  cement  plaster. 

In  case  (a),  the  simplest  detail  is  to  rest  the  joists  on  top  of  the  girders.  If  headroom  under  the  girders  is  a 
consideration,  the  j cists  may  be  framed  to  the  sides  of  the  girders,  resting  on  wood  strips,  shelf  angles,  or  the  bottom 
flange  of  wide  flange  beams  (Fig.  88).     If  the  girder  is  tireproofed,  stirrups  must  be  used. 

In  case  (b),  the  wood  joists  may  rest  on  top  of  the  girders,  or,  if  headroom  governs,  be  c^irried  in  stirrups.  If 
the  depth  of  girder  permits,  brackets  may  be  riveted  to  the  girder  web  (Fig.  89). 
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In  case  (O.  tb<  wood  Boor  may  nat  dinstly  od  the  Bteel  ioisU  imd  he  fut«n»il  thereto  by  Bouitl  milroad  apilies 
driven  (rom  belaw  ao  aa  to  enEUe  the  Bance  of  the  beuii  (theu  cas  be  leadily  driven  with  a  eompnued  air  ham- 
mer)^ or  a  oailing  atrip  may  be  boltfd  to  the  top  flange.  In  thia  eonatrui^tion.  it  ia  not  practicable  to  fireproof  the 
top  flan^  of  thp-  girdoTt  but  fairly  cood  protaotian  can  be  had  by  encaaina  the  bottom  flanEe  and  the  web  with  tile 
after  the  floor  is  laid.     The  wood  will  furniah  conaidenble  protsotion  to  the  top  flance. 

eSfc.  Tile  Arch  Floore.— Tile  arch  Boom  serve  to  fumish  the  sub-floor  construc- 
tion and  the  fireproofing  ot  the  steel  joiata  and  girderB  (Fig.  90).  The  finish  floor  may  be  con- 
crete or  a  wood  flooring. 

A  practical  rule  for  the  relation  of  depth  to  span  is  that  the  span  in  feet  shall  sot  be  more 
than  ^  the  depth  of  tile  in  inches, 
or  a  ratio  of  9  to  1.  The  depth 
of  tile,  depth  of  joist^  and  spac- 
ing of  joists  (or  span  of  tile  arch) 
are  so  related  that  they  must  be 
considered  together,  taking  into 
account  the  following; 

For  a  given  spacing  of  girders, 
Fia.  90,-8«cUon  of  Bat  tUe  arch  floor.  **'^'^  ^  greater  economy  of  steel 

if  deep  joists  are  used  spaced  as 
far  apart  as  their  strength  will  permit.  It  is  desirable  to  space  joists  so  that  they  will  divide 
the  panel  equally,  having  joists  on  column  lines.  The  depth  of  joist  controls  the  total  thickness 
of  floor  construction,  and  the  great«r  thia  thickness,  the  greater  is  the  dead  load  and  its  cost. 
Tlie  arrangement  is  indicated  in  fig.  90  which  shows  the  total  depth  to  be  6  or  7  in.  more  than 
the  depth  of  joist. 

Tile  arch  sets,  in  place,  weigh  approximately  as  given  below,  but  these  weights  will  vary  and 
must  be  checked  locally. 


Aa  tn  Uloatratioii,  awumt  a  panel  30  X  20  ft.  It  may  be  diridnl  into  3.  3,  4,  ot  S  aub-panela,  haTin«  nidthi 
reapeetively  of  10  ft.  0  in.,  B  ft.  8  in..  £  ft.  0  in.,  and  4  ft.  0  in,     Aaaume  a  live  load  of  100  lb. 

For  tcial,  aaaume  a  12-in.  joiat  with  a  total  floor  thiokneaa  of  18  in.  Then  the  loada  may  be  computed  aa 
followa: 

Wood  floorint M  ia * 

Cinder  fill 8H  in 88 

Archael 14      in 40 

BUmX  joiaU . , , 7 

PiMttt H  in 6 


ParUtioua  (averace) . . 


For  a  lO^n.  beam,  the  tile  arch  will  be  IS  in.,  deereaaing  the  load  i  lb.  per  *q.  It.  and  makina  tfae  total  200  lb.  For 
a  15-in,  beam,  the  tile  arcb  will  be  IS  in.  and  the  cinder  fill  4>i  in.,  increseins  the  load  14  lb,  per  eq.  ft.  and  making 
the  total  224  lb.  For  an  18-in.  beam,  tfae  tile  areh  will  be  14  in.  with  a  ft-in.  fillet  tile  and  3K  in-  of  eindera,  in- 
creaeinc  the  hwd  22  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  and  makins  the  total  232  lb. 
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For 

are; 

thHiloada  the  beam  Mct 

Comparmiv 

Beam  noCiou                                          Ob.  per 

IS-in.  4e-lb.  1                                                           1. 

«  fl  8  in. 

is-in.  aa-ib,  1                                          5 

G  tt.  0  tn. 

la-jn.  3S-1b.  I  <(«Dt)                                              7. 

12-ia.  2TH-I>>.  1                                                       B. 

4  ft.  0  ID.         - 

IWn.  *0-lb.  I                                                          10. 

Ao 

QHdate 

are  ^ven  In  oenia  pet  square  foot  of  floor: 

ub-panel  wldUu, 


Spacing 

„,., 

.„..,.. 

„..,.. 

13-in,  I 

lOJn.1 

Sted  In  place  at  3< 

TUe  In  place  at  0.6( 

Cinder  mnerete  at  3< 

Eieeu    float    of    columne. 

to  BKir  extra  ird«ht  at 

82.01b. 
3Min. 

13.8* 
37.2* 

46'olb. 
*Min. 

22,0  lb. 

.6,2* 
27,6* 
09,0* 

04.4* 

7,0  lb, 
40.01b, 

SKin. 

21.0* 

40,0    lb, 
SMIn. 

20.8* 

24.0* 
07. 0( 

10.0  lb, 
36.01b, 
3Min, 

30,0* 

21, e* 

07,0* 

Total..' 

eo.8* 

S7,2* 

S2.0« 

81.6* 

fiS,6< 

Thii  tabulation  indioatsi  the  4-ft.  apaoin^  with  12-in,  joiata  to  be  nheapest,  but  a  doaer  analyaia  would  probably 
ihow  in  (afor  o!  the  6-ft.  spacing  because  of  the  sinaUM  number  of  pleoee  ol  steel  and  tUe  to  be  handled. 

If  there  happens  to  be  eloae  competitioa  between  two  depth*  of  beams,  the  effect  of  the  increased  height  of 
vails  and  colanus  may  be  a  determining  factor. 

Where  the  height  □!  bnltdings  ia  limited  by  law.  the  floor  thickness  may  become  verf  important,  possibly 
aflecling  the  number  of  stories  for  the  building.  This  may  justify  Oa  inorease  in  eoet  □(  the  floor  reaulting  from 
the  use  of  ihallown  but  hnvier  beams, 

Ai  a  flOQclusioQ  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  ia  determined  that  12-in,  joisle  will  be  adopted  se  typical. 

To  prevent  joists  from  apieading  from  the  thrust  of  the  arches  during  construction  and  in 
outside  panels,  tie  rods  are  used  spaced  5  to  7  ft.  apart.     The  details  are  ehown  in  Fig.  91. 

If  one  end  of  on  arch  ia  supported  by  a  girder  deeper  than 
the  typical  joist,  a  ehelf  angle  may  be  used,  or  the  ekew-back  may 
be  blocked  up  from  the  bottom  flange  of  the  girder  (Pig.  92), 

The  typical  joist  having  been  settled  for  a  given  case,  the 
ceiling  line  is  thus  established  and  a  deeper  joist  cannot  be  used 
in  any  special  situation  without  projeottng  below  the  ceiling  line. 


■db"" 


Fio.  92. — Support  of  tile  arch  at  girdor. 


If  a.  shallower  joist  is  used,  it  is  placed  flush  on  the  bottom  with  the  typical  joist.     Thia  ia  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  93. 

We.  Concrete  Floors. — When  a  concrete  floor  is  used  on  steel  framing,  the  con- 
crete is  also  used  tor  fireproofing  the  steel.  Whether  or  not  the  concrete  provides  the  floor  finish 
is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  only  as  the  weight  may  be  affected.  Wot)d  or 
other  floor  finish  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the  slab.  If  flat  ceiling  finish  is  required,  some  form  of 
suspended  ceiling  will  be  attached  to  or  suspended  from  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  joists. 
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The  combinations  of  concrete  floor  and  steel  framing  most  frequently  occurring  are: 

(a)  Concrete  slab  resting  on  steel  Joists. 

(b)  Concrete  slab,  or  slab  with  concrete  joists  spanning  from  girder  to  girder. 

(c)  Concrete  slab  supported  by  girders  on  four  sides. 

The  fireproofing  of  the  steel  beams  is  accomplished  by  encasing  them  in  the  concrete, 
using  a  minimum  cover  of  2  in.  or  such  other  amount  as  specified  by  proper  authority.  No 
special  details  of  the  steel  beams  are  required  for  supporting  the  casing.  On  deep  plate  girders, 
however,  it  may  be  desired  to  save  weight  of  concrete  by  paneling  th^  sides,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  desirable  to  punch  the  web  plate  for  anchors.     Some  form  of  steel  fabric  on  the  bot- 

- ,.  tom  flanges  and  vertical  wires 

■  ■  on  the  sides  are  used  to  secure 

the  fireproofing  in  place  and  are 
provided  in  detailing  the  con- 
crete. 

The  thickness  of  concrete 
on  top  of  the  beams  should  be 
not  less  than  3  in.  and  more 
may  be  required  if  many  pipes 
are  to  be  embedded.  If  the 
slab  used  is  greater  than  the 
amount  determined  as  neces- 
sary over  the  tops  of  the  beams, 
the  bottom  of  the  slab  may  be 
below  the  top  of  the  beams.  The  tops  of  all  the  joists  and  girders  are  placed  at  one  level 
unless  some  special  condition  requires  otherwise  (compare  with  tile  arch  construction,  Fig.  93). 
In  case  (o),  if  the  thickness  of  slab  is  settled  as  previously  specified,  the  greatest  economy 
oi  steel  will  be  effected  by  spacing,  the  joists  as  far  apart  as  the  slab  will  span,  being  limited 
of  course,  by  equal  divisions  of  the  panel,  so  that  joists  will  occur  on  column  lines.  If  not  so 
established,  an  analysis  must  be  made  of  all  the  possible  spacings  to  determine  the  cheapest 
combination. 


C^nr^h 


Smalkr 

p3f9 


fmeiyy  Joist 


Fig.  03. 


Girder^ 


-Diagram  showing  the  relative  position  of  joists  and  girder 
in  tile  arch  floor. 


As  an  iUustration*  assume  a  panel  20  X  20  ft.  and  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  panel  may  be  divided 
into  2,  3,  4,  or  5  sub-panels,  having  widths  respectively  of  10  ft.  0  in.,  6  ft.  8  in.,  5  ft.  0  in.,  and  4  ft.  0  in.  The 
thiokneis  of  slabs  and  weight  of  reinforcing  required,  are: 


Span  of  slab 

10  ft.  0  in. 

6  ft.  8  in. 

5  ft.  0  in. 

4  ft.  0  in. 


Thickness 
(inches) 

4 
3 
3 


Weight  of  reinforcement 
(lb.  per  sq.  ft.) 
1.65 
1  10 
0  85 
0.85 


The  approximate  loads  per  square  foot  of  floor  can  now  be  computed  from  which  to  determine  the  beam 


sises. 


Spacing 


10  ft.  0  in. 


Slab 

Beam  easing 

Steel 

(Veiling 

Partitions 

Live  load 

Totals 


68 
20 

5 

8 
25 

126 
100 

226  lb. 


6  ft.  8  in. 


50 
24 

6 

8 
25 

113 
100 

213  lb. 


5  ft.  0  in. 


38 
25 

6 

8 
25 

102 
100 

202  lb. 


4  ft.  0  in. 


38 
32 

6 

8 
25 

109 
100 

200  1b. 
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From  these  loads,  the  beam  seotioiie  required  and  their  comparative  weights  for  the  respective  sub-panel  widths  are: 


Spacing 

10  ft.  0  in. 

6  ft.  8  in. 
5  ft.  0  in. 
4  ft.  0  in. 


or 


or 


Beam  section 

18-in.  46-lb.  I 
15-in.  60-lb.  I 
15-in.  36-lb.  I 
12-in.  3lH-lb.  I 
12-in.  37H-lb.  I 
10-in.  3Mb.  I 


CJomparative  wei^ts 
Qb.  per  sq.  ft.) 
4.6 
6.0 
5.4 
6.3 
6.88 
8.75 


A  comparative  estimate  of  costs  can  now  be  compiled.     The  figures  here  used  are  for  illustration  only,  and  are  given 
in  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor: 


Spacing 


10  ft.,0in.(18in.I) 


10  ft.  0  in. (15-in. I) 


6  ft.  8  in. 


Steel  in  place  at  3.0^ 

Concrete  in  slab  and  beam  casing  at  30^ 

Reinforcing  in  place  at  3.0^ 

Forms  for  slab  at  d.Ofi 

Forms  lor  beams  at  9.0fi 

Excess  cost  of  columns,  girders,  and 
foundations  to  carry  excess  weight  at 
0.2^ 

Totals 


4.6  lb. 
O.OOcu.  ft. 
1.65  1b. 
1.0    sq.ft. 
0.40  sq.ft. 


24  1b. 


13. 8f 

18.0^ 

5.0^ 

0.0^ 

3.6^ 


4.8^ 


54.2^ 


6.0  1b. 

18.0^ 

5.8   cu.  ft. 

17.4^ 

1.65  1b. 

5.0^ 

1.0   sq.ft. 

G.O^ 

0.34  sq.ft. 

Z.U 

20  1b. 

4.0^ 

56.5^ 

5.4    lb. 
0 .  50  cu.  ft. 
1.10  1b. 
1.0  sq.  ft. 
0.51sq.  ft. 


lib. 


16.2^ 

15.0^ 

3.3^ 

G.O^ 

4.6^ 


0.2^ 


48.3^ 


Spacing 


5  ft.  0  in. 


4    ft.  0  in.(12-in.I) 


4  ft.O  in.(10-in.I) 


Steel  in  place  at  3.0i! 

Concrete  in  slab  and  beam  casing  at  30^ 

Reinforcing  in  place  at  3.0^ 

Forms  for  slab  at  0.0^ 

Forms  for  beams  at  9.0^ 

Excess  cost  of  columns,  girders,  and 
foundations  to  carry  excess  weight  at 
0.2^ 

Totals 


6.3    lb. 

18.0^ 

0.42  cu.  ft. 

12.6^ 

0.851b. 

2.5^ 

1.0   sq.ft. 

9.0^ 

0.61  sq.ft. 

5.6^ 

01b. 

0.0^ 

48.5^ 

6.9    lb. 

20.7^ 

0.47  cu.  ft. 

14.1^ 

0.85  1b. 

2.5^ 

1 . 0  sq.  ft. 

9.0^ 

0.77  sq.ft. 

7.0^ 

7  1b. 

\M 

54.7i 

8.8    lb. 
0.42  cu.  ft. 
0.851b. 
1.0   sq.  ft. 
0.60  sq.  ft. 


26.4^ 

12.6^ 

2.5^ 

9.0^ 

7.2^ 


0.0 


57.7^ 


3iab  and  joist-  oorstrudion 


The  foregoing  computations  show  little  choice  between  the  5  ft. 
0-in.  spacing  with  a  12-in.  joist,  and  the  6  ft.  8-in.  spacing,  with  a 
15-in.  joist.  If  the  clear  height  of  story  is  fixed,  the  shallower  beam 
would  probably  be  selected  as  there  would  be  relative  saving  in 
columns,  walb,  and  partitions.  Comments  in  the  preceding  article* 
regarding  limits  of  building  heights,  also  apply  here. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  is  determined  that 
12-in.  joists  will  be  adopted  as  typical. 


Ccncrvie  floor  ond  tile  filters 


Concrvtm  noar  with  thm  slot)  and 
close  9pocing  of  Joists,  mode  witti  nemoi 


spocing  of  Joista,  mode  witti  nemovoble 
iimIuI  TOttnB 


FiQ.  94.— 'Three  types  of  concrete  floor.  Fxa.  95. — Sections  showing  relation  of  girders  to  concrete  floors. 

For  case  (b),  there  may  be  a  flat  slab  heavy  enough  to  span  from  girder  to  girder,  no  joists 
being  required ;  or  there  may  be  a  thin  concrete  slab  with  concrete  joists.  Fig.  94  shows  three 
types  of  floors  with  concrete  joists.     Fig.  95  shows  sections  through  the  girder. 
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The  top  of  the  girder  must  be  at  least  3  in.  below  the  top  of  the  slab.  No  si>ecial  details 
of  the  girder  are  required. 

In  buildings  several  stories  high  where  the  girders  are  steel  and  the  joists  concrete,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  steel  members  on  column  lines  to  act  as  struts  for  bracing  the  columns. 
If  not  used,  temporary  bracing  must  be  provided  to  hold  the  columns  accurately  plumb  until 
the  concrete  is  in  place. 

Case  (c)  occurs  when  a  flat  slab  is  used,  reinforced  in  two  directions.  It  requires  no  special 
details  of  the  girder.     For  load  effect  on  girder,  see  Sect.  2,  Art.  39c. 

69.  Design  of  Joists. — The  method  of  determining  the  proper  spacing  of  joists  for  various 
kinds  of  floor  construction,  has  been  described  on  the  preceding  pages.  The  unit  loads  can  now 
be  accurately  computed.  The  area  supported  is,  of  course,  the  spacing  multiplied  by  the  length. 
The  loads  used  are  the  full  dead  and  live  loads. 

The  joist  is  designed  as  a  simple  beam,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  restraint  furnished  by 
the  end  connections.  The  joist  section  is  usually  designed  for  bending  resistance,  the  standard 
tables  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

For  long  spaiiB  with  light  loads,  the  deflection  needs  to  be  considered.  The  practical  limit  of  length  is  24  times 
the  depth,  if  the  beam  is  loaded  to  its  capacity.  For  short  spans  with  heavy  loads,  the  strength  of  the  standard 
end  connection  may  govern  the  depth  of  beam  or  a  special  connection  may  have  to  be  designed. 

Concentrated  loads  may  occur  on  joists  from  partitions,  around  stair  and  elevator  shafts,  etc.  The  result- 
ing bending  moments  and  shears  must  be  computed  for  such  cases  and  combined  with  the  bending  moments  and 
shears  from  the  uniformly  distributed  loads.  As  this  occurs  more  generally  with  girders,  it  is  discussed  further  in 
the  next  artide. 

The  I-beam  is  the  proper  section  to  use  for  joists*  except  in  special  cases.  The  minimum  weight  section  of  a 
given  depth  is  most  economical,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  as  the  typical  joist. 

Having  adopted  a  typical  joist,  there  wiU  be  found  cases  where  a  shallower  joist  can  be  used  and  ordinarily 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  its  use  (see  Fig.  93).  There  will  be  found  other  cases  where  the  typical  joist  is  not 
strong  enough.  Then,  if  it  is  not  permissible  to  have  it  project  below  the  ceiling  level,  a  heavier  joist  of  the  same 
depth  will  be  used.  If  the  heaviest  weight  I-beam  will  not  suffice,  a  special  section  can  be  built  up  of  two-chan- 
nels, or  two  channels  and  a  web-plate  (see  Fig.  93). 

70.  Design  of  Girders. — In  addition  to  the  loads  brought  to  it  by  the  joists,  the  girder 
carries  its  own  weight  and  its  fireproofing.  It  may  also  have  special  loads  from  partitions,  stairs, 
etc.  The  joist  loads  are  concentrated,  the  weight  of  the  girder  is  imiformly  distributed,  and  the 
special  loads  may  be  either  concentrated  or  distributed. 

The  total  load  on  the  girder  is  not  the  whole  panel  load,  as  some  joists  connect  directly  to 
the  columns,  but  the  effect  on  the  girder  resulting  from  the  joist  concentration  is  nearly  the 

I  ^j^  same  as  if  the  whole  panel  load  were  applied  as  uniformly 

X^  I  k"3        distributed.     This  latter  method  of  applying  the  load  (a) 

J    I  I  jB  1^       is  exact,  if  the  length  of  girder  is  from  center  to  center  of 

T^        41^       obubhiBBom      coliunns  and  the  number  of  sub-panels  is  even;   (b)  is 
teibbH^     mufcrcri  "«'5hBdoiai3hiwB  exccssivc,  if  the  length  of  girder  is  substantially  less  than 
di^bieum  "^j^^,^  ^jjg  center  to  center  distance  of  columns,  or,  if  the  nimi- 


ber  of  sub-panels  is  odd. 


T 

III  In  making  the  final  design  of  a  girder,  it  is  usually  worth  while 

I  11  to   make  accurate  calculations,  taking  advantage  of   the  actual 

I  '  L|  length  of  the  girder,  and  the  concentration  of  the  loads. 

^JLm.  DonOinj^  ^  Concrete  floor  spanning  from  girder  to  girder,  gives  a  uni- 

.fW^  CM^  formly  distributed  load  on  the  girder,  unless  concrete  joists  are  used 

Pjq   qq Girder  sections.  ^^^  ^^^  spacing,  in  which  case  the  comments  relating  to  steel 

joists  will  a^ply. 
If  a  slab  reinforced  in  two  directions  is  supported  on  four  sides,  the  panel  load  is  equally  divided  between  the 
girders,  but  is  not  uniformly  distributed  along  the  girders  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  39c). 

The  preferred  section  for  a  girder  is  a  single  I-beam  or  a  plate  girder.     A  double  I-beam,  a  double  plate  gbder, 
or  a  box  girder,  is  \ised  when  the  allowable  depth  is  not  sufficient  for  a  single  beam  or  plate  girder  (see  Fig.  96). 

71.  Arrangement  of  Girders  and  Joists. — It  is  assumed  that  column  locations  and  conse- 
quently the  sizes  of  floor  panels  are  governed  by  other  considerations  than  the  floor  construction. 
With  the  panel  arrangement  fixed,  it  must  be  decided  in  which  direction  to  place  the  girders. 
There  are  a  number  of  considerations:  (1)  The  girders  can  best  be  enclosed  in  cornices  if  over 
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partitions,  as  along  corridors;  (2)  they  intercept  less  light  if  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  outside 
walls;  (3)  they  will  be  shallower  if  used  on  the  shorter  span;  and  (4)  economy  may  be  the  im- 
portant factor.    All  of  these  considerations  must  be  weighed. 

The  following  is  taken  .from  Burt's  ''Steel  Construction"  by  permission  of  the  American 
Technical  Society. 

Fig.  97  illustratea  a  tyjnoal  floor  panel  in  a  building.  It  ia  deaired  to  inveetigate  the  variouB  posaible  ar- 
rangementa  of  framing  for  thia  iMtnel.  Aaaume  that  the  dead  load  on  the  joists  ia  80  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  including  the 
weight  of  joista  (but  not  the  weight  of  the  girders  and  their  fireproofing) ;  and  that  the  live  load  is  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
on  joista,  and  85  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  girders. 

Scheme  (a). — Scheme  (a)  places  the  girders  on  the  longer  span  and  diyides  the  panel  into  four  parts.  The 
joista  are  spaced  5  ft.  4H  in*  center  to  center 


FxQ.  07 .^Alternate  arrangements  of  steel  joist  and  girder  framing. 


Area  supported  by  one  joist  -  16  X  5^  -  86  sq.  ft. 

Dead  load  on  one  joist 
Live  load  on  one  joist  ' 


>  86  X  80 
86  X  100 


68801b. 
86001b. 


Total  load     -    15,4801b. 

This  total  load,  15,480  lb.,  is  uniformly  distributed  on  a  span  of  16  ft.     The  table  of  safe  loads  in  the  steel  handbook 
indicates  a  10-in.  25-lb.  I. 

The  girder  carries  the  reactions  of  the  joists  on  each  side  and  the  weight  of  itself  and  of  its  fireproofing  (assumed 
at  200  lb.  per  lin.  ft.).     On  the  theory  that  the  whole  floor  will  not  be  loaded  at  one  time,  the  live  load  on  the 
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girder  is  taken  at  85  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     The  length  of  span  is  taken  at  20  ft.  6  in.  (allowance  being  made  for  the  width 
of  the  column).     Then  the  loads  on  the  girder  are  as  indicated  in  the  figure  and  the  bending  moments  are: 

For  uniformly  distributed  load.  M  =  (^^0^)^^^)  _  io,6000ft.-lb. 


For  concentrated  loads 


+  21,135  X  lOH  -  216,034 

-  14,190  X    6H  -     76.271  »  140.363 

Total  bending  moment  -  150,863  ft. -lb. 


From  the  table  of  resisting  momenta  in  the  steel  handbook,  a  20-in.  65-lb.  I  is  indicated. 

Scheme  (b). — Scheme  (b)  places  the  girders  on  the  longer  span  and  divides  the  panel  into  three  parts.  This 
requires  a  12-in.  Ziyi-lb.  I  for  the  joist  and  a  20-in.  65-lb.  I  for  the  girder. 

Similarly  the  other  schemes  can  be  designed  and  comparative  costs  estimated  as  in  the  previous  articles. 

Choice  of  Scheme. — A  number  of  considerations  will  affect  the  final  decision  as  to  the  scheme  to  be  adopted. 
The  character  of  the  floor  oonbtruction  will  limit  the  spacing  of  the  joists.  It  might  eliminate  schemes  (b),  (c),  ((f)  • 
and  (/).  The  thickness  of  floor  construction  may  be  important,  in  which  case  scheme  (a)  would  be  preferred  as  to 
joists  and  scheme  (jf)  as  to  girders.  The  thickness  of  floor  may  affect  its  cost  and  also  the  dead  load  to  be  carried 
by  joists,  girders,  and  columns,  making  the  thinner  floor  preferable  on  this  account.  A  flat  ceiling  may  be  re- 
quired over  the  entire  area,  in  which  case,  scheme  (jg)  is  applicable. 

72.  Details  of  Connections.^ 

72a.    Connection  of  Beams  to  Beams. — ^When  one  beam  bears  on  top  of  another, 
the  only  connection  required  is  rivets  or  bolts  through  the  flange,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98.     No 

stress  is  transmitt^ed  by  these  rivets  or  bolts.  They 
serve  simply  to  hold  the  beams  in  position.  Steel 
clips  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  99), 
but  as  they  are  not  positive  in  holding  the  beams  in 
position,  they  are  not  as  good,  especially  when  lateral 
support  is  required.  When  this  is  not  important,  the 
clips  can  be  used  and  may  effect  a  saving  in  cost. 
PiJTqs.  Fxa.  00.     "~'^       These  clips  are  most  useful  for  attaching  tees  and 

angles  to  beams  in  ceiling  and  roof  construction. 
Angle  Connectian8. — The  most  common  method  of  connecting  one  beam  to  another  is  by 
means  of  angles  riveted  to  the  web.  There  are  several  sets  of  standard  connections,  various  con- 
cerns having  their  own  standards.  The  standard  connections  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Carnegie  Pocket  Companion,  are  recommended.  The  two-  angle  connection  is  generally  used, 
but  when  beams  are  used  in  pairs,  or  when  for  any  reason  the  two-angle  connection  cannot  be 
used,  the  one-angle  connection  is  employed.  The  rivets  used  in  the  standard  connections  are 
^  in.  in  diameter. 

The  strength  of  the  two-angle  connection  may  be  limited  by 

(1)  Shop  rivets  in  double  shear. 

(2)  Field  rivets  in  single  shear. 

(3)  Shop  rivets  in  bearing  in  web  of  joist. 

(4)  Field  rivets  in  bearing  in  web  of  girder. 

For  example,  take  the  connection  for  a  15-in.  42-lb.  I: 

(1)  6  shop  rivets  in  double  shear 
6  X  10,300  -  61.800  lb. 

(2)  8  field  rivets  in  single  shear 
8  X  4420  -  35,360  lb. 

(3)  6  shop  rivets  in  bearing  in  web  of  joist 
6  X  0.41  X  0.76  X  26,000  -  46,126  lb. 

^4)  8  field  rivets  in  web  of  girder. 

The  thickness  of  the  web  is  not  given.  It  must  be  at  least  0.30  in.  for  a  connection  on  one  side  only,  or  of  twice 
this  thickness  if  an  equal  connection  is  on  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  have  the  same  strength  |m  the  field  rivets  in 
shear.  The  shearing  strength  of  this  connection,  36,360  lb.,  corresponds  to  the  maximum  safe  uniformly  distrib- 
uted load  on  a  span  of  about  9  ft.  It  is  less  than  the  shearing  strength  of  the  web  of  the  beam.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  strength  of  the  connection  is  less  than  required,  and  occurs  only  when  the  beam  is  short  and  heavily  loaded, 
or  when  a  heavy  load  is  applied  near  the  end.  Lack  of  bearing  in  the  web  of  the  girder  is  more  likely  to  occur,  but 
this  is  not  frequent.  If  it  does  happen,  however,  angles  with  6-in.  legs  may  be  used  to  provide  space  for  more  rivets, 
or  a  reinforcing  plate  may  be  riveted  to  the  web  of  the  girder  (Fig.  100). 

1  From  Burt's  "Steel  Construction"  by  permission  of  the  American  Technical  Society. 
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Special  Connections. — When  beams  on  the  two  sides  of  a  girder  do  not  come  opposite  or 
are  of  different  sizes  so  that  the  standard  connections  do  not  match,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  a 
special  connection.  If  a  beam  is  flush  on  the  top  or  on  the  bottom  with  the  one  to  which  it 
connects,  the  flange  must  be  coped  (Fig.  101).  A  number  of  special  connections  are  shown  in 
Fig.  102  and  need  no  explanations. 
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FiQ.  102. — Detaila  of  beam  conneotions. 
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726.  Connections  of  Beams  to  Columns. — A  beam  may  connect  to  a  column  be 
means  of  a  seat  or  by  means  of  angles  on  the  web.  The  great  variety  of  conditions  that  may  by 
encountered  make  it  impracticable  to  have  standards  for  these  connec- 
tions, though  the  work  of  each  shop  is  standardized  to  some  extent. 

Seat  Connections. — The  seat  connection  is  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
This  seat  or  bracket  is  made  up  of  a  shelf  angle,  one  or  two  stiffener 
angles,  and  a  filler  plate.  The  load  is  transmitted  by  the  rivets, 
acting  in  single  shear,  which  connect  the  bracket  to  the  column. 
The  number  of  rivets  used  is  proportioned  to  the  actual  load  instead 
of  being  standardized  for  the  size  of  the  beam.  The  stiffener  angles 
support  the  horizontal  leg  of  the  shelf  angle  and  carry  the  load  to  the 
lower  rivets  of  the  connection. 

Shelf  angles  are  6,  7,  or  8  in.  vertical,  and  4  or  6  in.  horisontal,  having  a  thick-      p,Q    jq3 Seated  connec- 

nesa  of  He  to  K  iO'i  depending  on  the  siae  of  beam  and  the  load.     The  leg  of  the   tion  of  beam  to  column, 
stiffener  angle  parallel  to  the  web  of  the  beam  is  usually  H  or  1  in.  less  in  width 

than  the  horizontal  leg  of  the  shelf.  The  leg  against  the  column  is  governed  by  the  gage  line  of  the  rivets  in  the 
column.  The  filler  is  the  same  thicknees  as  the  shelf  angle.  An  angle  connecting  the  top  flange  of  the  beam  to 
the  column  is  generally  used.  It  is  not  counted  as  carrying  any  of  the  load,  but  serves  to  hold  the  top  of  the 
beam  in  poflition  and  stiffens  the  connection.  The  rivets  connecting  the  bottom  flange  of  the  beam  to  the  shelf 
serve  only  to  hold  the  members  together  and  make  a  stiff  connection.     Usually  there  are  only  two  rivets  in  each 
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WA  Cotmettiotu. — Th^  neb  connection  is  made  by  means  of  two  angles  (Fig.  106).  The 
legs  parallel  to  the  beam,  rivet  to  the  web,  and  the  outstanding  legs  to  the  columns.  The  c(»i- 
nection  to  the  web  of  the  beam  is  governed  by  the  same  conditions  as  the  standard  beam  con- 
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nection.  The  length  of  the  outstanding  leg  is  governed  by  the  gage  lines  of  the  rivets  in  the 
column  or  the  space  available  for  them.  Usually  the  angles  are  shop  rivet«d  to  the  beam  and 
field  riveted  to  the  column.  If  the  angles  were  shop  riveted  to  the  column,  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  erect  the  beam.  However,  one  angle  may  be  shop  riveted  to  the  column  and 
the  other  furnished  loose.  In  this  case,  the  number  of  field  rivets  generally  will  be  the  same  as 
if  the  angles  were  shop  rivets  to  the  beam,  hut  the  shop  riveting  on  the  beam  will  be  eliminated, 
which  is  an  advantage.  When  this  connection  is  used,  a  small  scat  angle  is  provided  for  con- 
erecting. 
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Tic.  Separators. — When  beams  are  used  in  paira  or 
groups,  some  connection  is  usually  made  between  them  at  short 
intervals.  The  connecting  piece  is  called  a  separator.  If  the  purpose 
to  be  served  ia  merely  to  tie  the  beams  together  and  keep  them  properly  spac«d,  the  gas-pipe 
separator  is  used  (Fig.  107).  Tills  consists  of  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  with  a  bolt  running  through 
it.  This  form  is  used  in  lintels  and  in  grillage  beams.  For  beams  6  in.  or  less  in  depth,  one 
separator  and  bolt  may  be  used;  for  greater  depth,  two  should  be  used. 
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The  separator  most  commonly  used  is  made  of  cast  iron  (Fig.  108).  It  not  only  serves  as  a  spacer  but  it  stiff- 
ens the  webs  of  the  beams  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  transmits  the  load  from  one  beam  to  the  other  in  case  one  is 
loaded  more  heavily.  It  seldom  fits  exactly  to  the  beam,  so  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  transmit  much  load.  One 
bolt  is  used  for  beams  less  than  12  in.  deep  and  two  bolts  for  12-in.  and  deeper  beams.  The  dimensions  and  weights 
of  separators  and  the  bolts  for  them  are  given  in  the  steel  handbooks.  They  can  be  made  for  any  spacing  of  beams 
and  speeial  shapes  can  be  made  for  beams  of  different  sises  (Fig.  109). 

The  individual  beams  of  a  p«r  or  group  should  be  designed  for  the  actual  loads  which  they  carry,  if  it  is  prao- 
tioable  to  do  so.  If  it  b  necessary  to  transfer  some  load  from  one  to  the  other,  a  steel  separator  or  diaphragm  should 
be  used.    Thii^  may  be  made  of  a  plate  and  four  angles,  or  of  a  short  piece  of  I-beam  or  channel  (Fig.  110).    II 
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Fig.  110. 


the  beams  are  set  dose  together,  the  holes  must  be  reamed  and  turned  bolts  must  be  used  in  order  to  get  an  efficient 
connection.  If  the  beams  are  set  with  4-in.  or  more  clearance  between  the  flanges,  the  separator  can  be  riveted  to 
the  beams. 

Specifications  usually  require  that  separators  be  spaced  not  further  than  5  ft.  apart.     Tliey  should  be  plaoed 
at  points  of  ooncentrated  loads  and  over  bearings. 

78.  Special  Framing. — Hie  typical  arraogement  of  joists  and  girders  must  be  modified  to 
meet  special  requirements. 

78a.  Stair  Wells. — The  exact  dimensions  and  location  of  the  stair-well  opening 
must  be  determined  from  the  architectural  plan.  Fig.  Ill  illustrates  a  case.  It  shows  a  well 
for  a  double-run  stairway.    It  is  placed  against  an  outside  wall  as  indicated. 


Fig.  111. — Framing  around  stairwell,  chimney,  and  pipe  shaft. 


Beam  (1)  is  plaoed  off  center  of  the  column  on  this  account.  In  addition  to  the  wall  load  it  gets  a  load  from 
beam  (4)  and  from  the  intermediate  stair  landing  (not  shown). 

Beam  (4)  carries  a  small  area  of  floor  and  also  the  weight  of  the  stairs,  both  up  and  down.  It  must  be  so  de- 
signed and  so  plaoed  as  to  provide  convenient  connections  for  the  stair  stringers  if  steel  stringers  are  used. 

Beam^  (6)  carries  the  reactions  from  beams  (4)  and  (6).  It  may  also  carry  an  enclosing  partition  and  a  part  of 
the  intermediate  stair  landing. 

Beam  (3)  carries  the  reactions  from  beam  (6)  in  addition  to  floor  load,  and  it  may  also  carry  an  enclosing 
partition. 
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786.  Elevator  Wells.— Fig.  112  shows  a  bank  of  three  elevators  with  provision 
for  a  fourth.  In  this  instance  they  are  placed  against  the  outside  wall.  The  width  of  elevator 
has  been  adjusted  to  suit  the  column  spacing.  The  locations  of  nearby  partitions  and  proposed 
ceiling  treatment  will  influence  the  arrangement  of  the  framing. 

_  No  loads  come  from  the  ele- 
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FiQ.  112. — Framing  around  elevator  openings. 
All  other  beams  are  easily  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  indicated, 


vators  at  the  floor  levels,  the  entire 
weight  being  carried  by  the  oveiv 
head  framing.  There  will  be  loads 
from  the  elevator  enclosure. 

Beams  (35)  provide  lateral  support 
for  the  elevator  guides  and  carry  dividing 
partitions,  if  any. 

In  this  case,  column  36  is  omitted  to 
give  a  dear  lobby.  This  requires  a  heavy 
girder  between  columns  35  and  37.  To 
save  headroom  below,  a  double  girder  is 
used  consisting  of  beams  (37)  and  (38). 
Two  steel  beams  will  be  used.  As  they 
are  not  equally  loaded,  they  must  be 
designed  separately;  however,  both  beams 
may  be  the  same  site  if  provided  with 
steel  separators  as  indicated.  In  any 
event,  such,  separators  should  be  used  so 
as  to  avoid  unequal  deflection  in  the 
beams. 


78c.  Pipe  Shafts,  Etc. — Fig.  Ill  shows  a  pipe  shaft  and  chimney  space.  Both 
are  enclosed  in  fireproof  walls  which  must  be  supported  by  the  floor  framing.  Pipes  or  cables 
in  the  shaft  may  impose  loads  on  certain  floors.  Such  loads  must  be  provided  for  where  they 
occur.  The  chimney  does  not  impose  any  load  on  the  typical  floor  framing.  As  the  chimney 
changes  length  with  variations  of  temperature,  it  must  be  supported  at  one  level  only.  Special 
framing  may  be  provided  for  this  support  at  the  first  or  basement  floor. 

Innumerable  variations  of  the  foregoing  special  situations  will  occur  in  floor  framing.  Each  must  be  treated 
as  a  separate  problem.  The  important  thing  is  to  ascertain  all  the  limiting  conditions.  When  this  it  done,  the 
designing  is  generally  a  simple  operation. 

74.  Framing  for  Flat  Roofs. — The  problems  involved  in  designing  the  steel  framing  for 
flat  roofs  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  floors.  But  there  are  some  additional  conditions. 
Special  loads  on  roof  framing  come  from  elevator  machinery,  tanks,  pent-house  walls,  signs, 
flag  poles  and  kindred  items.  These  having  been  determined  from  the  architectural  require- 
ments, the  roof  framing  is  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  floor  framing. 

If  the  top  story  is  to  have  a  finished  ceiling,  it  becomes  a  problem  to  determine  whether  the  framing  shall  be  set 
level  at  the  ceiling  deviations  or  set  on  a  slope  at  the  roof  elevation.  If  future  stories  are  oontemplated,  the  framing 
will  be  set  level  at  the  ceiling  elevation,  and  so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  the  future  floor  framing. 

Unless  there  are  special  considerations  indicating  to  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  better  to  place  the  framing  at 
roof  elevation  and  place  the  beams  parallel  to  the  roof  surface  as  nearly  as  practicable.  This  involves  beveled 
connections  for  many  of  the  joists  and  girders,  but  these  are  not  difficult  to  make.  The  ceiling  can  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  framing  or  from  the  roof  slab  or  arches  by  wire  or  rods. 

In  ease  an  attic  space  is  provided,  the  ceiling  may  still  be  suspended  if  no  attic  floor  is  to  be  used,  or  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  framing  may  be  provided.     The  latter  will  be  necessary  if  loads  are  to  be  placed  on  the  attic  floor. 

76.  Framing  for  Pitched  Roofs. — The  shape  of  the  roof  surface  and  the  kind  of  covering 
are  usually  determined  as  a  part  of  the  architectural  design.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  to 
provide  framing  to  support  a  roof  whose  shape  and  covering  have  been  determined. 

Certain  roof  coverings  are  attached  directly  to  the  purlins  and  require  no  sheathing— such  are  corrugated  steel 
concrete  tiles,  and  some  earthen  tiles.     Most  other  roof  coverings  require  a  sheathing,  interposed  between  the 
roofing  and  the  framing  (see  chapter  on  "Roof  and  Roof  C!overings"). 

Having  selected  the  kind  of  sheathing,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  most  economical  purlin  spacing.  An 
analysis  of  costs  similar  to  that  used  in  the  study  of  floor  joists  (Art.  686)  will  aid  in  determining  the  spacing.     A 
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spaoing  of  approximately  5  ft.  is  a  oonvenient  one  and  suite  meet  of  the  roof  materials.     However,  a  wider  epaeing 
may  be  cheaper  for  reinforced  concrete  cast  in  place  and  for  some  types  of  precast  concrete. 

*  76a.  Design  of  Hip  and  Valley  Rafters. — Where  two  roof  planes  intersect,  they 
form  a  ridge,  valley,  or  hij^.  In  Fig.  113,  a—a'  and  6—6',  are  ridges,  6— c  is  a  valley,  and  a— (I 
is  a  hip.  This  figure  shows  the 
arrangement  of  trusses,  rafters, 
and  purlins.  The  trusses  are 
designated  by  7,  the  ordinary 
rafters  by  R,  the  hip  rafters  by 
HR  and  the  valley  rafters  by  VR, 
The  hip  and  valley  rafters 
are  designed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ordinary  rafters,  taking 
into  account  the  shape  of  the 
loaded  area. 


In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  113, 
truss  7*1  supports  the  purlins,  as  indi- 
oated,  and  also  the  three  rafters  which 
oonverge  at  its  apex.  Truss  Ti  spans 
between  trusses  Tv  its  top  chord  serv- 
ing as  the  ridge  purlin,  and  supporting 
the   intermediate    rafters.      A    ridge 

purlin  extends  from  truss  Ta  to  truss  Yiq.  113.~Showing  roof  framing  with  hip  and  vaUey  rafters. 

Ts,  supporting  the  valley  rafters  at  b, 

and  also  the  lower  end  of  a  short  rafter  at  the  same  point. 

76.  Saw-tooth  Skylights. — Saw-tooth  roofs  are  used  to  admit  light  through  the  roof  without 
allowing  direct  sunlight  to  come  through.  To  accomplish  this,  the  glass  must  be  to  the  north 
(in  the  Northern  Hemisphere).  The  glass  surface  may  be  either  vertical  or  inclined  slightly 
to  the  south  of  the  vertical.  The  max- 
imum inclination  which  can  be  used  and 
still  keep  out  direct  sunlight  at  noon  ,  is 
23  deg.  less  than  the  latitude  of  the 


Fxo.  114. — Saw-tooth  skylight  framework 
with  I-beam  rafter. 


Fxo.  115. 


-tooth  skylight  truss  as  designed  by  M.  S. 
Aetchum. 


place.  The  inclined  surface  admits  more  and  stronger  light,  but  is  more  subject  to  leakage. 
The  vertical  surface  is  generally  preferred.  The  area  of  glass  surface  to  be  provided  will 
be  determined  by  the  lighting^  requirements. 

If  the  spacing  of  the  supports  is  such 
as  to  iMrmit  the  use  of  beam  framing,  the 
arrangement  of  members  shown  in  Fig.  114, 
may  be  used.  The  tie  shown  should  be  a 
rigid  member  for  bracing  purixxiee. 

For  wider  spacing  of  supports,  trusses  are 
used.  The  most  satisfactory  form  )a  that  de- 
vised by  M.  S.  Ketchum  and  shown  in  Fig. 
116.  Its  important  advantage  is  that  it 
allows  ample  gutter  space,  being  in  this  regard 
very  much  better  than  the  design  shown  in 
Fig.  114. 

The  design  of  the  trusses  and  purlins 
does  not  involve  any  principles  that  have 
not  been  explained. 
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Fia.  IIG. — Roof  truss  with  monitor  frame. 
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77.  Mooitors. — Lighting  and  ventilation  of  mill  buildings  are  often  provided  through  a 
monitor  on  the  roof.  The  monitor  frame  is  mounted  on  the  rafters  or  the  trusses  as  shown  in 
Fig.  116.  It  is  made  up  of  Ught  angles  as  the  loads  to  be  carried  are  small.  In  the  case  shown, 
the  gravity  loads  are  carried  direct  to  the  main  truss  by  the  vertical  members.  The  diagonal 
members  take  wind  stresses  only.  If  the  monitor  is  wide,  the  top  chord  member  of  its  frame 
mav  need  to  be  trussed. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF  FRABONG— CONCRETB 

By  W.  J.  Knight 

78.  Practical  Considerations. — Ck)mpetition  in  the  economical  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures  has  reached  such  proportions,  that  few  engineers  can  afford  to  neglect  the  practical 
and  economic  features  of  design.  On  every  hand  the  engineer  is  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  economy,  when  serving  his  clients  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  prospective  owner,  with 
few  exceptions,  demands  the  best  structure  at  the  cheapest  price.  Therefore,  the  economy  of 
arrangement,  or  the  selection  of  a  floor  system  that  will  result  in  giving  the  least  comparative 
cost  consistent  with  strength  for  any  proposed  structure,  cannot  be  overestimated  in  impor- 
tance. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  materials  and  labor  that  will  be  appUcable  to  the 
various  tyx>es  of  construction  which  can  be  used,  may  be  termed  vital  considerations  in  the 
design  of  any  structure.  To  design  a  building  of  sufficient  strength,  without  considering  cost, 
is  not  a  difficult  accomplishment,  but  to  produce  an  arrangement  that  will  afford  both  strength 
and  economy  in  combination,  is  decidedly  another  problem.  Theory  by  itself  is  a  deceiving 
form  of  enlightenment  and  cannot  well  be  applied  intelligently  until  the  many  practical  condi- 
tions governing  design  and  application  are  learned  through  experience  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

It  will  often  be  found  expedient  to  make  comparative  estimates  of  a  typical  panel  for  two 
or  more  different  arrangements  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of  concrete,  steel  bars  and  centering 

per  square  foot  of  superficial  surface,  and 
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Fig.  117. 


then  the  most  economical  system  may  be 
selected  from  these  calculations. 

79.  Slab  Steel  Arrangement — Ordinary 
Type. — The  arrangement  for  slab  steel  can 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  Fig. 
117(a)  shows  an  arrangement  consisting  of 
straight  rods  in  the  bottom  and  loose  rods 
in  the  top  over  supporting  members.  This 
arrangement,  though  eliminating  to  a  great 
extent  the  cost  of  bending,  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  placing 
properly  the  loose  rods  in  the  top.  Loos^ 
rods  of  this  nature  should  be  avoided  when 
possible.  This  method  has  been  employed 
in  a  great  many  buildings,  but  the  actual 
position  occupied  by  the  top  rods  after  the 


concrete  has  been  placed  is  a  question.  Loose  rods  of  this  type  are  often  placed  after  the 
slab  has  been  poured  to  its  full  thickness,  and  the  rods  relied  upon  to  remain  near  the  top 
surface  of  the  wet  concrete.  Laborers  walking  about  engaged  in  screeding  the  concrete  sur- 
face, can  hardly  be  expected  to  avoid  forcing  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  slab. 

Fig.  11 7  (6)  shows  an  arrangement  used  very  often  in  short  and  long  span  slabs.  The  amount 
of  steel  over  the  supports  is  the  same  as  at  the  center  of  the  span.  This  arrangement  requires 
the  bending  of  all  rods  with  the  exception  of  alternate  rods  of  end  spans.  Fig.  117(c)  shows  an- 
other arrangement  that  gives  equal  steel  area  over  supports  and  in  the  center  of- span.  The 
tonnage  to  be  bent  in  this  case  is  less  than  is  required  in  Fig.  117  (&)  and  is  just  as  satisfactory. 
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In  veiy  Btort  spans  where  arch  action  is  considered  to  exist,  alternate  rods  only  may  be 
bent  up  into  the  top  of  slab  over  the  supports,  which  afford  only  one-lia!f  the  Bteel  area  over 
the  supports  (see  Pig.  ind). 

To  properly  place  slab  roda  has  always  been  a  very  annoying  question  for  engineers  and 
superintendents  to  solve.  Slab  rods  when  only  tied  to  temperature  rods  cannot  be  held  per- 
manently in  position.  "Hie  most  severe  stages  when  disarrangement  takea  place,  occur  before 
and  during  concreting  operBtions.  Klectricians  placing  conduits  and  outlet  boxes,  plumbing 
and  heating  contractors  installing  sleeves,  etc.,  all  contributetoihedisajTangementof  slab  rods, 
unless  some  device  is  employed  to  permanently  space  the  rods  and  to  hold  them  up  the  required 
distance  from  the  false-work  when  concrete  is  being  placed.  To  prevent  the  bent-up  portion 
of  slab  rods  from  turning  sidelong  is  another  source  of  difficulty.  The  bent-up  portion  may  be 
held  in  position  by  wiring  the  rods  to  the  under  surface  of  screeds  placed  on  both  sid^  of  the 
beam.  These  screeds  also  serve  the  purpose  of  forming  a  gage  by  which  the  «pecified  thickness 
of  the  slab  is  maintained  (see  Fig.  1 18).  Wires  (a)  of  small  gage  are  employed  to  hold  the  rods 
in  position.  While  the  sui^ 
face  of  slab  is  being  leveled 
off,  the  wires  are  detached  as 
the  finishing  off  of  slab  pro-  m», 

ceeds,  .and  this  should  be  i —         I   ff"  *     i'^/' 
done  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  ■ 

which  have  been  disengaged 

The  specified  thickness  Ssction 

of   a   floor   slab    cannot  be  yio.  lis. 

maintained  unless  contriv- 
ances similar  to  the  commonly  known  "screeds  "  are  constructed  and  installed  with  depth  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  slab  desired.     Screeds  should  be  installed  prior  to  the  pouring  of  any 
concrete  and  at  such  intervals  as  will  permit  the  "blockmen"  to  level  the  surface  with  astraight 
edge  from  one  screed  to  the  other. 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  stress  has  not  been  laid  in  the  past  upon  practical  engineering 
mattors  of  this  nature.  Seemingly  a  great  many  engineers  of  the  past  have  contended  them- 
selves in  the  knowledge  of  theoretical  design  to  the  exclusion  of  things  practical,  laboriously 
applying  formulas,  and  in  many  instances,  intricate  theories,  to  establish  to  a  hair's  thickness 
the  depth  of  a  slab.  It  should  be  realized  that  lax  methods  applied  during  construction,  dis- 
compose completely  the  intended  accuracy  of  correct  design.  Tliere  is  little  engineering  logic 
displayed  in  applying  formulas  to  derive  the  exact  thickness  of  a  slab,  the  size  of  a  beam,  or  the 
exact  location  and  spacing  for  the  reinforcement,  when  there  is  wanting  a  sp«cific  means  of  ful- 
filling the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  drawings. 

The  UniTcraity  of  IlliDoIi  publiahed  &  very  iatsrestini  buUetin  in  May.  1918,  dacribing  eonditiong  found  io  ■ 
rciriforoed  oomsfitfl  buildinc  which  was  rBmoT«]  t«  dssr  the  aito  for  the  Nev  PaaseiMrer  Station  in  Chiofo.  HI. 
■ffhs  original  tUckneM  ot  Sat  alsb  ihown  wu  S^i  in.     The  vaiiation  in  tliieknw  over  the  tot  area  ranged  (rom  T.e 

diitance  of  the  oentera  of  the  ban  of  the  top  layer  from  the  upper  lurfaee  varied  fiam  O.M  to  S.OO  in.,  and  that  ol 
the  lower  layer  from  a.BO  to  4.Q0  in.  At  poiata  between  eolumni,  the  centern  of  the  bare  of  tbe  rectangular  bandi 
were  from  3.30  is.  la  one  eaie  to  4.20  in.  above  the  lower  lurlace  of  the  stab.  In  the  region  ol  the  center  ot  the 
pane]  the  oenten  of  the  lower  layer  of  diagotial  bar*  were  from  l.ZO  to  2.20  in.  above  the  lower  eurfaoe  of  thealab. 
Thi»  incident  it  died  to  ehow  that  lome  form  of  Kteed  to  sage  the  apeciGed  thiekneea  of  a  dab  i>  indiipeniable  to 
oorreet  application,  and  eome  device  for  aupporting  and  apaciog  the  ban  ii  aa  ueodaary  to  giwrmntee  good  execu- 
tion, aa  the  fundamental  principlea  of  theory  are  indiapeoeable  to  good  deaigii. 

80.  Harkinf  of  Bent  Roda.^A  great  many  serious  errom  have  been  made  in  the  past  by 
installing  the  wrong  bent  rods  in  beams  and  slabs,  principally  due  to  the  absence  of  some  in- 
destructible form  of  tag  that  should  serve  as  a  means  of  ready  identification  for  each  bent  rod 
used  in  a  structure.  When  rods  are  bent  at  the  rolling  mill  or  at  the  building  site  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  identify  them  and  avoid  errois,  unless  painstaking  care  is  exercised  in  giving  each  bent 
rod  or  bundles  of  identical  bent  rods  a  clear,  indestructible  mark  stamped  on  tags  made  of 
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non-corrosive  metal.  Cloth  tags  have  been  experimented  with  and  found  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory. Marks  on  such  tags  with  the  use  of  ordinary  or  even  indelible  ink  cannot  survive  the 
wear  and  tear  of  shipping  and  handling,  without  becoming  disfigured,  detached  from  the  rods, 
or  illegible  from  the  effects  of  water  and  rust.  It  is  common  practice  for  high-priced  iron 
workers  to  spend  part  of  each  day  searching  for  and  measuring  bent  rods,  endeavoring  to  locate 
the  material  desired.  At  this  time  of  writing,  iron  workers  have  increased  their  wages  to  one 
dollar  per  hour  in  the  central  west,  which  from  a  monetary  standpoint  alone  should  even  fur- 
ther emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  suitable  tags  where  necessary. 

The  enforcement  of  this  essential  requirement  by  engineers  executing  designs  or  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  structures,  is  simply  another  step  forward  in  making  more  practical  the 
application  of  theory  and  giving  added  assurance  that  the  ilesign  will  be  carried  out  with  reason- 
able accuracy. 

The  following  simple  method  has  been  used  with  success  where  employed,  and  consists 
of  stamping  metal  tags  with  numbers  that  designate  each  different  bent  rod,  besides  in- 
dicating by  the  first  figure  of  the  mark  number  the  size  of  the  rod.  To  illustrate:  Reduce 
all  merchantable  bar  sizes  to  fractions  of  eighths,  the  dividend  of  the  fraction  for  each  bar 
size  always  representing  the  first  figure  of  the  mark  number  as  follows: 


Hin,- 
Hin.- 


H  -  Mark  200 
H  -  Mark  300 
H  -  Mark  400 
M  *  Mark  500 
%  -  Mark  600 


Any  bent  roda  found  marked  200*  201,  202,  etc.,  wiU,  indicate  at 
once  a  H-ua.  rod,  or  marks  700,  701,  702,  etc.,  a  H-in>  rod,  and  so  on. 
This  system  used  in  connection  with  metal  tags  is  very  simple  and 
effective,  and  when  applied  by  workmen  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  ohanoe  of  placing  bars  in  the  wrong  location. 


^  in.  -    ^  -  Mark  700 
1  in.  -    ^  -  Mark  800 
IH  in.  -    H  "  Mark  900 
IH  in.  -  1^  -  Mark  1000 

81.  Special  T-Beam  Design. — A  minimum  specified  clearance  or  head  room  will  often 
control  the  depth  of  T-beams  of  long  spans.  An  example  of  long  span  T-beam  constructon  is 
given  below,  which  illustrates  the  special  provision  made  to  obtain  the  requisite  flange  area  for 
compression.  The  design  of  this  beam  was  one  of  a  large  number  required  to  span  a  theater 
auditorium  in  connection  with  a  large  structure  built  in  1916.  The  floor  supported  by  these 
beams  was  designed  for  a  dancing  pavilion. 

UlastxatiTe  Problem.— The  beams  are  8  ft.  on  centers  and  span  48  ft.  oenter  to  center  of  column  supports. 
The  maximum  depth  allowed  was  33  in.  The  live  load  from  the  floor  to  be  supported  by  the  beam  was  assumed 
at  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  consideration  having  been  given  to  the  additional  safety  factor  afforded  by  the  heavy  dead 
load  of  the  beam,  which  is  about  16  tons.     Assumptions  used  in  the  design,  /•  »  20.000,  /«  <-  800  and  n  »  15. 

The  slab  spanning  8  ft.  was  designed  to  nupport  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  reason  that  in  a 
building  of  this  character  tiie  slab  in  all  probability  will  receive  its  full  live  load  at  intervals,  whereas  the  sup- 
porting beams  wiU  not. 

vi* 
Slab  Dtngn  when  M  «  i2''~~A  minimum  slab  of  4  in.  and  reinforcement  of  H-in.  rounds  6  in.  c.  to  e.  was 

selected.     In  the  design  of  this  slab  the  supporting  beams  were  also  considered,  to  obtain  cross  reinforcement 
that  would  assist  the  T-action  of  the  members. 

Using  a  4-in.  slab  the  theoretical  requirements  would  be: 

Live  load  -  100 

4-in.  slab  dead  load  ■*     50 
H-in.  finish  -       6 


M 


Total  -  156  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

(166)(8)«(12) 


12 


-  9980  in.-Ib. 


Selecting  a  minimum  slab  of  4  in.  and  d  ■■  3  in.. 


9980  -  X(12)(3)t 
X  -  93 

Diagram  2,  p.  153  shows  that  the  value  of  X  »  93,  with  /•  »  20.000  requires  a  percentage,  p  -  0.0053.     Then 
the  actual  area  of  steel  required  per  foot  width  is 

A.  -  (0.0053)  (12)  (3)  -  0.191  sq.  in. 
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Vnat  Tabic  3.  p.  ISO,  p  -  O-OOAl,  k  -  034S  and  i  -  O-BSS. 

9980 


,000  lb.  p 


■"     Avrf     (o.aai)(o.8M)C3) 

(2)(B980)  ^^,. 

'•  '  (0.34B)(0.S8a)(ia)(3i-  -««"»■■  P"*'-  ^■ 

ifarrins  to  Diacram  i  when  K  -  93  and  P  -  aOOfll,  Ihe  atrcaa  id  the  ODnerste  and  Ited  vOl  bfl  found  to 
«  with  valuta  datemilnad  above  lor  /.  ftnd  /.. 


SMtnxA   fte'ctoctJt 


Coluiderinc  the  ahortBeaa  of  the  alab  span  and  tbo  inonaaed  oO'aotive  dspth  near  tha  aupporta  (E^.   ] 
.coount  of  tile  deprnnoti  for  Oaiife  ■tntioD,  the  bent  rodfl  were  arrmnced  ae  ahowa, 
T-Btam  Dtngn: 

Live  load  per  lineai  foot  -  (a}(TS)                                                                                   -  600 

Dead  load  of  alab  per  Unear  foot  -  (8)(S01                                                                     -  400 

Dwd  load  of  Soiah  per  linear  foot  -  (a|<«)                                                                    ••  18 

Dead  load  of  beam  indudioc  depnoaion  below  alab,  per  linear  foot  -  (4.34)(|j0)    -  BSD 

Total  -  laes  lb.  per  lia.  I 


b'  -  IS  in.         (1-29  in.  (Ftc.  119) 

(1MBK24> 
• -(I^IJiKM)  -"""*■ '""'■'"■ 
rwelve  1-ia.  iquani  iiaed  in  Che  daiicn  ijn  a  wcttDn  of  12  Kq.  in. 

'-(Eiife -•■■»" 

n  the  deaicn  of  thio  member  where  the  depth  ia  amall  in  proportion  to  apan  leoflth,  it  waa  eonaidered  of  prima 

trcaa.     Therefore,  a  dance  tbiokneea  of  12  in.  waa  nhoaen  and  a  flange  width  of  b  -  M  in.     7  -  ^  -  ^■<^^- 
Siaanm  e,  p.  16e,  abowi  the  neutral  uii  ia  in  the  Hanae  when  p  -  O.OOTS  and  ^  -  0.411.     HeDee,  CaH  I  appliea. 
Table  2,  p.  ISO,  civea  the  loUowiag  valuea  ol  i  and  /  lor  p  -  0.0076; 
k  -  0.3Te    ,■  .  0.87S 
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Referring  to  Tftble  3«  it  ie  found  that  these  values  give  about  equal  strength  for  the  steel  and  concrete,  or  solviac  for 
ft  and  /«: 

M  6.868,300  ,«  o«a  ii. 

^'  -  155  ■  (12)  (0.875)  (20)  -  ^^'^  ^^-  ^'  '^^  "*' 

/  -  ^'P  -  (2) (10.300) (00076) 

or 

JC       6.868.300  5 

*       M«       (64)  (29)*        ^^"^ 
When  K  «  129.2  and  p  »  0.0076,  the  above  values  for  /•  and  /•  may  be  checked  by  Diagram'2.  p.  153.     Points 
at  which  bends  in  rods  may  be  made  can  be  readily  obtained  from  Diagram  8.     At  the  worst  section.  6  out  of  the 
12  rods  are  bent,  or  42%  of  the  total  at  a  point  2  ft.  10  in.  from  the  center  of  each  support.     Diagram  8  shows 

when  M  »  -^,  42%  may  be  bent  up  at  0.172  or  8  ft.  2  in.  from  center  of  support.    Further  investigation  in  this 

respect  is  unnecessary. 

Bond  stress  in  straight  rods  with  hooked  ends:  The  perimeters  of  seven  1-in.  squares  «  (7)(4)  ■■  28  in. 

V  40,750  B0  1W  . 

"""XoHd  "  (28)(H)(2g)  -  ^'^-  P*'"^-  *°- 

Theoretically,  hooks  were  unnecessary,  but  the  idea  of  securing  the  greatest  rigidity  for  the  structure  dictated  the 
use  of  hooks  for  the  ends  of  all  bent  and  straight  rods.  The  locality  in  which  this  structure  was  erected  ia  subject 
to  periodical  storms  and  wind  of  great  velocity,  hence  judgment  was  exercised  in  anchoring  the  structural  parts 
wherever  it  was  deemed  advisable. 

Provision  for  shearing  stresses:  The  unit  shearing  stress  has  been  determined  above.     «  «  100.     Shearing  value 

assumed  for  concrete  9i  ■■  40. 

(100_-i0)48_ 
*'  (2)  (ICO)       -I**"- 

In  Fig.  119  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bent  rods  were  so  arranged  that  the  diagonal  tension  at  the  ends  could  be  taken 
principally  by  these  rods,  but  regardless  of  this  fact  ^-in.  round  stirrups  were  introduced  extending  from  end  to 
end  of  the  beam  as  shown.  Referring  to  diagram  Fig.  119.  the  total  stress  in  the  two  bent  1-in.  square  rods,  mark 
850.  is 

The  unit  stress  in  bent  rods,  Mark  850,  is 

17,100  oCE/\  IK 

A.uU 
The  total  stress  in  the  two  1-in.  squares,  Mark  851,  is 

The  unit  stress  in  bent  rods,  Mark  861,    is 

~i^  -  6980  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stress  in  the  one  1-in.  square  rod.  Mark  862,  found  in  a  similar  manner,  is  11,400  lb.  pw  sq.  in. 

All  beams  01  were  cambered  IH  ii^*  *t  the  center,  to  avoid  the  delusiye  appearance  of  a  straight  beam  soffit  of 
this  span. 

The  effective  depth  of  these  beams  is  about  one-twentieth  of  the  span  length,  and  although  this  proportion  of 
depth  to  span  is  somewhat  unustial,  little  or  no  deflection  was  noted  after  the  removal  of  supports.'  SwiK  deflectom- 
eters  were  employed  to  detect  any  deflection,  with  the  result  that  no  movement  was  recorded.  All  steel, bars  used 
in  the  design  were  hard  grade  with  a  minimum  elastic  limit  of  50.000  and  a  minimum  ultimate  strength  of  75,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.     Minimum  elongation  in  8  in.,  10%. 

82.  Long  Span  Rectangular  Beams. — The  example  of  long  span  rectangular  beam  design 
given  below  was  used  in  connection  with  the  same  structure  as  the  long  span  T-beams  described 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  purpose  of  these  beams  (Fig.  120)  is  to  support  a  passage  for 
pedestrians  over  a  thoroughfare  below. 

Illustrative  Problem. — The  depth  of  these  beams  was  restricted  to  a  total  depth  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  span 
length,  and  the  width  b  proportioned  accordingly. 

/•  -  20.000,  /«  -  800  and  n  -  15.     Width  b  assumed  »  18  in. 
Dead  load  psssage  -  (75) (6)  (68)  -    30,600 

Live  load  passage  -  (50)  (6)  (68)  ->    20.400 

Dead  load  beam    -  (1.5)(7)(150)(68)    »  107,100 


Total -   158,100 
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ic  balaooinc  vilua  tor  /,  mod  U     From  Tkbia  3,  p.  190,  when  /,  -  ZaOOO.  /. 

1^75.  J  -  O.STS,  ]>  -  OOOTS,  and  K  -  131.25 
KM"  -  (I31.!8)(18)(80)'  -  lS,13a000  in.-lb. 

It  iidnnd  to  retain  ths  widths  -  18  in.     Theited  baniued,  ortoa  l-ia. 
nal  vea  equal  to  12.G3  (q,  in.     Then 


-  <o.oosie)(i8)(go)  - 


Compkrina  the  vmlua  ftniad  tor  A.  and  A'  with  the  valuM  u»ed  in  the  decico  it  wil]  beootad  I 
arco  of  leniila  *lse1  ia  ■liiihtl]'  more  thiu  the  theoteticAl  requiiemenla.  ind  the  DDmpeeaion  gteel:  f< 
or  4  aq.  in.  eiceede  the  computed  uca.  Compnauon  elael  wu  added  to  give  a  ttiffer  msmber. 
member  Fig.  120  ghowi  the  Brrangemeat  of  •timips  employed  to  anohor  the  eomprHaioo  rod*  lot- 

Tlie  ehearinc  BtTceo  la  equal  to 


tlB)(7/8)C«))       -  •■'■  I-  "-■  ■- 
After  obaeTvinf  Che  arrancement  of  bent  coda  and  atiirupe  in  elevation.  Fix.  120,  it  il  endent  that  reeiiUiBe  to 
diacooal  lenaion  ia  amply  provided  for. 

The  total  ■troa  taken  by  two  bent  1-in.  square  rodi,  Marie  801,  is 


(?lii»)<,B„„ 


Theunitatrtaain 
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To  inveetigate  the  reoistance  of  the  other  bent  rods  is  unnecessary.  H-in>  square  stirrups  w^e  used  as  shown,  to 
mechanically  tie  tpgether  all  parts  of  the  member.  Theoretically  the  stirrups  used  were  not  required,  but  from  a 
practical  view  point  the  member  may  be  considered  a  stronger  unit. 

The  shearing  stress  v  being  only  63  lb.,  the  bond  stress  in  the  bottom  rods  at  the  supports  should  be  comparar 
tively  small.     The  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  four  1-in.  and  two  lH~iQ>  square  rods  is  equal  to  25  in. 

70  000 

The  slab  conneoting  the  two  beams  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Live  load  -  100 

Dead  load,  6-in.  slab  >■    75 

Dead  load,  H-in-  finish  -*      6 

181  lb.  per  sq.ft 
Dead  and  live  load  per  linear  foot  of  slab  is 

(12)(181)  -  2172  lb. 
M  -  ("72)  (12.5)  (12)  _  ^j^  ,^  .,^ 

Referring  to  Table  9,  p.  161,  when  /•  »  20,000,  /•  -  800  and  n  «-  15.  a  6-in.  slab  with  H*in.  square  bars  6  in.  e.  to 
c.  is  required,  when  AT  »  40,725  in.-lb.  The  bars  have  hooked  ends  extending  into  the  beams.  To  insure  further 
rigidity,  three  intermediate  cross  beams  12  X  18  in.  dividing  the  spcoi  into  four  equal  parts  were  employed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  120.     The  soffits  of  beams  (?4  were  cambered  IH  in. 

88.  Hollow-tile  Constructioii. — Hollow-tile  constructioD  is  extensively  used  in  light  buildings 
such  as  hotels,  office  buildings  and  appartments,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  one 
way  solid  slab  construction  for  spans  over  12  or  14  ft.  Comparative  estimates  with  other 
forms  of  solid  slab  construction  will  demonstrate  the  economy  of  this  arrangement  for  floors. 
The  economy  is  not  only  found  in  the  cost  of  the  floor  alone,  but  also  in  the  reduction  in  the 
structural  sizes  of  all  the  supporting  members  including  beams,  columns,  and  footings,  by 
reason  of  the  dead  weight,  which  is  much  less  than  for  solid  slabs  designed  for  equivalent 
strength.  Tile  may  also  be  obtained  which  make  possible  a  two-way  reinforced  panel  with 
supporting  beams  along  the  four  sides.  Although  the  function  of  the  tile  is  only  to  create  a 
void  in  the  concrete,  considerable  strength  is  added  to  the  ultimate  capacity  of  such  panels. 
Tests  of  combination  hollow  tile  and  concrete  floors  have  given  surprising  results  in  stiffness 
and  strength. 

Tile  produced  by  the  different  manufacturers  will  give  a  large  variation  in  results  when 
subjected  to  intense  heat  in  kilns  prepared  for  test  purposes.  Tests  show  that  some  tile  will 
not  melt  at  3000  deg.  F.,  whereas  the  product  of  other  manufacturers  will  disintegrate  almost  to 
a  cinder  under  this  temperature.  The  resistance  to  heat  that  tile  will  offer  in  a  floor  panel  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  when  heated  uniformly  over  all  surfaces.  The  lower  soffit  of  the  tile 
exposed  to  the  heat,  in  many  cases  has  been  known  to  fall  out,  and  no  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
expansion  of  heated  surface,  while  the  other  portion  of  the  tile  protected  from  the  heat  remains 
nearly  at  normal  temperature.  The  result  of  this  condition  will  cause  the  exposed  face  to 
shear  away  from  the  vertical  ribs. 

The  tile  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  just  before  concreting  operations  are  begun.  Dry 
tile  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  concrete  and  for  this  reason  are  most  objectionable. 
A  thorough  sprinkling  of  the  tile  should  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  dry,  hot  weather.  When 
the  tile  are  placed  in  position  on  tHe  falsework,  intervals  between  the  ends  of  tile  should  be 
avoided,  to  prevent  loss  of  the  concrete  and  the  added  dead  weight.  The  ends  of  the  tile  at 
beam  flanges  should  be  closed  with  cardboard,  plaster  of  Paris  or  by  other  satisfactory  means. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  sizes  and  weights  of  commercial  tile  together  with  the 
cubic  feet  of  concrete  and  the  combined  weight  of  tile  and  concrete  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  when  the  rib  widths  and  thicknesses  of  top  are  as  indicated.  Particular  care  should 
be  exercised  when  pouring. the  concrete  ribs  between  4,  6  and  6-in.  tile.  On  account  of  the 
light  weight  of  these  sizes  the  concrete  should  be  placed  simultaneously  in  each  rib,  otherwise 
the  tile  will  be  forced  toward  the  side  where  the  least  pressure  is  exerted.  Poor  alignment  of 
tile,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  rib  width  specified  often  occurs  during  construction  by 
neglecting  to  heed  this  precaution.  The  loss  of  tile  on  account  of  breakage  due  to  shipping, 
hauling  and  handling  ranges  from  2  to  5%. 
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Hollow  Tilb  and  Concbbtb  Floobs 


Co.  Ft.   ol  Concrete  P»r  E 
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l\ 

ii 

S 
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1  1 
5  1 

u 

1     1 
1     S 

r  5 

Si» 

1 

i 

i 

% 

i 

J 

i\ 

^ 
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^ 

^ 

1 

1 

% 

i 

fc 

t 

^ 

E^ 

S 

? 

j 

t 

4X12X12 

8X12X12 

7X12X12 
9X12X12 
BX12X13 
10X12X12 

27 
Si 

0 

0 

c 

21 

26 
27 
Zfi 
31 

43 

5S 
Bl 

72 

se 

) 
1 

0 

26 
20 

aa 

3S 
3S 

so 

i 

a 

0 
0 

c 

28 
3t 

37 

BIB 
BID 

eflo 

MO 
840 

286 

31 
34 

39 

SI 

71 

81 
87 

0.27 
0,30 
0.32 

o.as 

D.3S 
0,40 

52 

"2 
78 
83 

0 

1 

28 

3( 

H 

GB 

7: 

0 

c 

0 
0 
0 

n 

3; 

40 
42 

73 

78 
84 
Bfi 
B9 

0 
0 

0 

[ 

0 

0 

32 
34 

37 

58 
68 

88 

0 

: 
: 

31 

3( 

i7 
60 

ee 

87 

" 

34 
37 

85 
84 

106 

)  3S 

0.43 

0.4a 

0.49 
0.84 

ec 

8S 

ss 
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IMB.— Fig.  131  niHwenti  1 

uncrete  joiatfl,  with  mpportjtic  bcmos 
-  100  lb.  /,  -  le.OOO.  /.  -  060  uDd 
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Sajtc  Bupskzmposbd  LoADe  in  Pounds  pbr  Sq.  Ft.  won 
Oneway-System                                                                                                  Unit  Steel  Streas  - 16.000  lb. 

^12 
n  -  15 

4"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile,  4"  Ribs.  16"c..  2"  Top 

6"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile,  4"  Ribs.  16"c.,  2"  Top 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60/ 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60^ 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.                 Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.25  ou.  ft.                        .  0.75-4"  Tile 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.             Tils  per  sq.  ft. 
0.292  cu.  ft.                        0.75-0"  Tile 

Valuer 

.00276 

.249 

.018 

.00351 

.276 

.908 

.00491 

.3172 

.8943 

.00625 

.349 

.884 

.00767 

.378 

.874 

.0025 

.235 

.921 

.00351 

.274 

.900 

.0045 

.305 

.90 

.00548 

.334 

.893 

.00097 

.372 

.887 

Reinforcement 
eaoh  rib 

2-H'> 

2-9<"# 

2-H"* 

2-H"# 

2-m".* 

2-«"# 

2-H"^ 

2-H"# 

2-H'V 

2-«"^ 

« 

10 

•n 

103 

•i« 

215 

272 

157 

240 

100 

318 

lis 

400 

11 

61 

76 

•iJi 

169 

111 
216 

119 

189 

•  •* 
252 

111 
320 

12 

34 

56 

•  •* 

96 

•  •* 

134 

174 

91 

ee 
148 

,  ts 

202 

,101 

260 

13 

84 

22 

41 

74 

107 

•  4 

140 

,4S 

68 

•n2 

7T 

163 

• 

•  •* 

212 

,110 

284 

14 

28 

•  •• 

57 

85 

•   ** 

114 

40 

51 

•ia' 

133 

*175 

287 

16 

•  *• 

44 

•Jl 

*8S 

93 

,S8 

37 

•la 

ee 

108 

145 

,104 

199 

16 

^40 

32 

•« 

'W 

1 
1 

57 

•  1 

88 

119 

•s 

167 

17 

•  ss 

42 

61 

\ 

•:3 

6t 

70 

71 

99 

• 

•1 

142 

18 

• 

32 

•  •• 

49 

-82 

57 

•  8 

82 

ST 

119 

1 

.s 

1 

19 

39     ! 

\ 

1 

6S 

44 

•  4 

67 

81 

101 

20 

•  1 
55 

TS 

85 

21 

• 

88 

44 

T4 

72 

22 

- 

t/*-* 

i™^ 

rr 

71 

60 

/vas^ft^^ 

W^Mk 

Ski^se^ 

23 

^^^>:^'^S.--.    •-.SV^'-...    ,  ,^.   .^.■<:fJ^-'■•■ 
|■.^'■i>■i'f^'■i    M'^^/l 

^B^^      L  ^^  ^xz-x.-       •            ,-,  ,  L    ^  .          xxr        XA.  •    X.     S  T    ,-'.      '. 

. 

68 

50 

24 

lypicalData!! 

.  ( k 

08 

40 

26 

When  value  of  "fc"  is  less  than  J.  Case  I  applies. 
When  value  of  "ifc"  is  greater  than  0.3786.  M.  controls. 

26 

When  value  of  "*"  is  less  than  0.3786.  M.  controls. 
"Indicates  neutral  axis  in  the  flange. 

27 

28 

Notb:  This  table  is  based  on  If  -  ^.    Top  steel  over  support  for  negative  '  Af.*'  same  area 

i4f  as  for  positive  at  center  of  span,  top  steel  over  supi>orts  extending  M  or  H  of  span  length. 
For  end  spans,  when  M  -  ^,  use  H  of  the  combined  superimposed  load  and  dead  weight  of  floor 

29 

For  simple  spans,  when  M  —  -^,  use  H  of  the  combined  table  values  as  for  end  spans. 

8 

30 

y 
The  unit  shear  t  -  gq^  is  given  for  each  load  value  in  small  type. 

Resisting 

moment,  in. -lb. 

(M.) 

16.230 

20.410 

28.120 

35.360 

42.930 

28.980 

40,010 

50.400 

61.370 

77.500 

S>6C*   8'~XH$J 
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COMBNAlnON   TXX.B   AND   CoNCBaTK   FlOORB. 

Unit  Concrete  StresB  «  660  lb. 


Continuous  Spans 


8"X  12"X12"  Tile.4"Ribe,  16"c..2"Top 

10"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe,  4"  RiU.  16"c., 
2"  Top 

12"X12"X12"TUe,4"RibB,  16c., 
2"  Top 

Weight  Fl 

Concrete 
0.33^ 

.  per.  sq.  ft.  -*  70 

Weight  Fl.  per  eq  ft.  -•  81  # 

Weight  Fl.  per.  sq.  it.  91  # 

)  per  aq.  ft.  Tile  per  so.  ft. 
[  cu.  ft.      0.75-8"  TUe 

Concrete  per  eq.  ft.  TUe  per  sq.  ft. 
0.375  cu.  ft.       0.75-40" 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.417  cu.  ft.     0.75-12''' 

.00273 

.250 

.920 

.00347 

.280 

.914 

.00426 

.310 

.910 

.00542 

.350 

.906 

.00614 

.372 

.905 

.00284 

.264 

.926 

.00348 

.294 

.922 

.00443 

.334 

.920 

.00502 

.358 

.920 

.0057 

.381 

.919 

.00295 

.283 

.933 

.00375 

.324 

.931 

.00425 

.348 

.930 

.00483 

.372 

.930 

a-H"* 

2-H"# 

2-^"^ 

2-«"# 

2-^i'V 

2-H"#  2.H"0  2-^"*  2-^i"^ 

l41"# 

2-H"4> 

2-^"* 

2-H'V 

1-^i'V 
1-M"* 

78 

320 

109 

424 

118 

523 

100 

529 

111 
665 

131 

801 

71 

255 

•  1 
338 

111 
428 

01 

424 

111 
536 

111 
647 

66 

201 

•  8 

273 

101 

349 

• 

88 

343 

108 

437 

101 

529 

60 

161 

77 

222 

04 

286 

77 

280 

04 

361 

120 

480 

04 

438 

ISO 

580 

66 

129 

71 

182 

88 

237 

111 
320 

1 

71 

231 

88 

300 

111 
403 

88 

365 

111 

488 

61 

103 

07 

149 

•  1 

198 

104 

269 

67 
190 

81 

250 

104 

340 

118 

396 

81 

305 

104 

413 

46 

82 

69 

123 

77 

165 

08 

228 

110 

267 

81 

158 

77 
211 

07 

289 

110 

338 

77 

258 

08 

352 

110 

410 

46 

65 

60 
101 

71 

139 

01 

194 

104 

230 

60 

130 

71 

178 

03 

247 

104 

290 

71 

218 

01 

301 

104 

853 

118 

413 

48 

50 

65 

82 

68 
116 

87 

165 

08 

197 

65 

107 

68 

149 

87 

211 

08 

250 

110 

290 

68 

184 

87 

259 

08 

305 

111 
359 

41 

38 

51 

66 

65 

97 

81 

141 

08 

169 

61 

88 

64 

126 

81 

181 

08 

216 

104 

251 

64 

156 

81 

223 

08 

264 

106 

312 

60 

53 

61 

81 

78 

120 

80 

146 

60 

71 

61 

106 

78 

156 

88 

188 

00 

219 

61 

132 

78 

192 

88 

229 

100 

273 

47 

42 

68 

66 

74 
103 

84 

126 

47 

67 

68 

88 

74 

134 

84 

162 

04 

191 

68 

111 

74 

166 

84 

200 

06 

239 

66 

55 

71 

87 

80 

108 

45 

45 

66 

73 

71 

115 

80 

141 

00 

167 

66 

93 

71 

143 

• 

80 

174 

01 

210 

68 

44 

68 

74 

77 

93 

48  ' 

34 

58 

60 

68 

98 

77 
121 

86 

146 

68 

78 

68 

123 

77 
151 

87 

184 

61 

34 

66 

63 

78 

80 

01 

48 

66 

83 

74 
106 

81 

127 

61 

64 

66 

106 

78 

132 

88 

162 

61 

52 

70 

68 

40 

38 

61 

70 

70 

91 

70 
111 

40 

51 

61 

90 

70 

114 

80 

142 

60 

42 

67 

58 

60 

59 

68 

78 

76 

97 

47 
41 

60 

75 

68 

99 

77 

124 

- 

66- 

48 

• 

68 

49 

66 

66 

78 

83 

46 

31 

68 

65 

66 

84 

74 

109 

1 
1 

68   1 

40 

66 

40 

68 

55 

70 

72  1 

66 

54 

68 

72 

72 

95 

1 

61 

47 

68 
61 

64 

44 

61 

61 

60 

82 

; 

60 

38 

66 

52 

63 

35 

t 

60 

51 

67 

71 

52,060 

65,810 

80,400 

101,890 

1 

115,200 

1 
1 

81,400 

99.570 

126.460 

143,140 

1 

160.100 

119,080 

151,240 

171,000 

194,270 
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Safb  Supbbxmposso  Loads 
On»-way  System 

XM  Pounds  pbr  Sq.  Ft.  fob 

Unit  Steel  Stress  -  8000  lb. 

^12 
n-  15 

4"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe,  4"  Ribs,  16"  c..  2"  Top 

6"  X  12"  X  12' 

'  TUe.  4"  Ribs,  16" 

c,  2"  Top 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  50# 

•  Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60# 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.        Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.25  cu.  ft.                     0.7%  ou.  ft. 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.        Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.292  cu.  ft.                     0.75-6' 

Values! 

.00276 

.249 

.918 

.00351 

.276 

.90S 

.00491 

.3172 

.8943 

.00625 

.349 

.884 

.00767 

.378 

.874 

.0025 

.235 

.921 

.00351 

.274 

.909 

.0045 

.305 

.900 

.00548 

.334 

.893 

.00697 

.372 

.887 

Reinforcement 
eaoh  rib 

2-H"* 

2'H"i 

2-H"^ 

2-Wi 

2-H'V 

2-H"^ 

2-M"* 

2-H"^ 

2-M"* 

2-H"# 

Span  in  feet 

10 

87 

122 

187 

•  •• 

184 

288 

lis 
365 

11 

46 

62 

92 

146 

,10> 

197 

142 

219 

10a 
291 

12 

45 

70 

115 

157 

202 

•lis 

•m 

•  4 

235 

lis 
300 

13 

'11 

•« 

90 

126 

164 

73 

•i:s 

iS 

191 

10« 

246 

14 

38 

72 

102 

134 

64 

112 

iO 

157 

OS 

204 

15 

27 

^•0 
55 

'11 

HI 

^41 

48 

89 

TS 

129 

ea 
170 

117 

231 

16 

43 

•j; 

•  •• 

92 

35 

71 

TO 

106 

80 

142 

110 
196 

17 

32 

••• 

54 

75 

56 

•  • 
87 

ii 
119 

10a 
166 

18 

k 

43 

61 

•*• 

44 

•a 

71 

77 
99 

08 

143 

19 

33 

50 

34 

BS 

57 

7t 

83 

oa 

121 

20 

ss 

46 

ea 

69 

•  7 

103 

21 

• 

sa 

36 

57 

84 

89 

22 

^ 

\y^     h-*-»»^ 

■1 

•a 

46 

70 

75 

/vsp^M&aHHffiii^^ 

^ty^^^  ;^. 

9t 

23 

fci  -  sl^ -S'^^'' 

k 

i 

50 

38 

70 

63 

24 

T^lealDstifl 

78 

53 

25 

When  value  of  "ii;"  is  less  than  ^,  Case  I  applies. 
When  value  of  "Jb"  is  greater  than  0.3846,  3f«  controls. 

1 

70 

44 

26 

When  value  of  *'ib"  is  less  than  0.3846,  M,  controls. 
'Indicates  neutral  axis  in  the  flange. 

k 

•  7 

37 

27 

NoTx:  This  table  is  based  on  Jf  »  ■j2''    Top  steel  over  support 
for  negative  "  M**  same  area  At  as  for  positive  at  center  of  span, 

28 

top  steel  over  supports  extending  >^  or  H  of  span  length. 
For  end  spans,  when  M  »  -r^,  use  H  of  the  combined  superimposed 

29 

load  and  dead  wt.  of  floor  given. 

WLi 
For  simple  spans,  when  M  »  -^,  use  H  of  the  combined  table  vaJ 

ues  as  for  end  spam 

1. 

30 

y 
The  unit  shear  r  >■  ^7-^  is  given  for  each  load  value  in  small  type. 

Resisting 

moment,  in.-lb 

(M.) 

18,180 

22.940 

31.620 

39,780 

48,300 

32,600 

45,030 

56,650  « 

69.010 

87,280 

SBOI 


immimm 


^m 
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CoioiKAiioN  Tils  and  Concbbtb  Floobs 

Unit  Conorete  Stren  -  750  lb.                                    Ckmtinuoiis  Spans 

8"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile,  4"  Bibe,  16"  o. 
'  2"  Top 

10"  X  12"  X  12"Tile,4"Rib8, 16"o..  12"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe,  4"  R  be. 
2"  Top                  It'  c.,  2"  Top 

Weight  Bl.  per  aq.  ft.  -  70#i 

Weiglit  Fl.  per  eq.  ft.  -  81# 

Weight  Fl.  per.  sq.  ft.  -  91# 

% 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.334  cu.  ft.       0.75-8^ 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.875  ou.  ft.      0.75-l(K' 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.417  cu.  ft.    0.75-12'^ 

.00273 

.250 

.920 

.00347 

.280 

.914 

.00426 

.310 

.910 

.00542 

.350 

.906 

.00614 

.372 

.906 

.00284 

.264 

.925 

.00348 

.264 

.922 

.00443 

.334 

.920 

.00502 

.358 

.920 

1  .0057 
.381 
.919 

.00295 

.283 

.933 

.00376 

.324 

.931 

.00425 

.348 

.930 

.00483 

.372 

.930 

2-H'V 

2-H"^ 

2-JJi"* 

2-H"i 

2-H"* 

2-M"^  2-5i"*  2-H"^  2-^"* 

1-K"* 

2-«"« 

2-«"0 

2-«"* 

IW't 

■s 
370 

lit 

485 

119 

606 

so 
293 

loa 
388 

/ 

109 

487 

74 

235 

94 

315 

110 

401 

94 

395 

1L6 

502 

/ 

•• 

190 

•• 

258  ^ 

100 

331 

80 

325 

100 

416 

100 

504 

64 

154 

214 

00 

277 

00 

269 

00 

347 

90 

422 

s» 

125 

76 

177 

09 

232 

117 

312 

76 

224 

99 

293 

117 

393 

99 

355 

86 
101 

70 

147 

so 
195 

110 

267 

70 

188 

00 

247 

110 

336 

00 

801 

110 

408 

6a 

82 

06 

123 

SI 

165 

104 

228 

117 

266 

00 

157 

01 

209 

104 

288 

117 

337 

91 

256 

100 

350 

4» 

66 

OS 

101 

70 

139 

07 

196 

111 
230 

09 

131 

77 

178 

07 

248 

110 

292 

70 

220 

97 

303 

110 

354 

47 
51 

60 

84 

79 
117 

00 

169 

106 

200 

69 

109 

74 

152 

09 

215 

104 

254 

110 

298 

79 

187 

90 

263 

106 

309 

44 

39 

60 

69 

00 

99 

OS 

145 

90 

173 

60 

90 

00 

129 

07 

185 

09. 

221 

110 

262 

99 

160 

07 

228 

00 

269 

110 

318 

60 

55 

00 

84 

S4 

125 

96 

150 

60 

74 

00 

109 

S4 

161 

04 

193 

107 

229 

00 

137 

so 

199 

04 

237 

107 

280 

61 

45 

00 

70 

SO 

107 

90 

131 

61 

61 

09 

93 

79 

140 

00 

168 

100 

202 

09 

116 

00 

172 

00 

207 

109 

247 

40 

35 

00 

58 

77 

93 

80 

114 

49 

49 

60 

77 

70 

122 

80 

148 

OS 

178 

69 

99 

70 

150 

00 

182 

90 

219 

60 

47 

70 

79 

80 

98 

47 

39 

87 

65 

70 

104 

so 

128 

94 

157 

67 

83 

70 

130 

so 

159 

94 

193 

66 

39 

70 

68 

79 

85 

86 

54 

70 

90 

70 

112 

90 

138 

66 

69 

70 

112 

70 

139 

90 

172 

07 

57 

77 

73 

60 

43 

07 

77 

70 

97 

07 

121 

68 

58 

07 

98 

70 

122 

so 

151 

08 

48 

76 

64 

61 

34 

66 

66 

70 

85 

so 

107 

61 

48 

66 

84 

74 

107 

04 

134 

00 

40 

71 

54 

09 

55 

71 

73 

00 

94 

40 

37 

00 

72 

71 

93 

so 
118 

00 

32 

00 

45 

00 

46 

00 

63 

70 

82 

00 

61 

08 

80 

77 
103 

00 

38 

60 

88 

00 

53 

76 
71 

68 

51 

00 

69 

76 
91 

58.570 

74.030 

90,450 

114,620 

129,600 

91,570 

112,010 

142,2fl0 

161,080 

182,740 

133,960 

170,140 

192,370 

218,560 
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Safb  Scpbbimpobbd  Loads  in  Pounds  pbr  Sq.  Ft.,  pob 
One-way  System'                                                                                                Unit  Steel  Stress  -  2000  lb. 

^12 

n  -  15 

4"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile.  4"  Ribs.  16"c..  2"  Top 

6"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe.  4"  Ribs,   16"c. 

.  2"  Top 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  50# 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60# 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.     Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.26  ft.                 0.75-4'  TUe 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.        Tile  per  sq. 
0.292  cu.  ft,                     0.76-6'* 

ft. 

Values  ib 

• 

.00276 

.249 

.918 

.00351 

.276 

.908 

.00491 

.3172 

.8043 

.00625 
.340 

.  oo4 

.00767 

.378 

.874 

.0025 

.235 

.921 

.00351 

.274 

.900 

.0045 

.305 

.900 

.00548 

.334 

.893 

.00607 

.372 

.887 

Reinforcement 
each  rib 

2-«'V 

2-«"^ 

2-H'V 

2-H"# 

2-H'V 

2-H"^ 

2-H'V 

2-H"4 

2-H'V 

2-H"4 

1 

.S 

1 

10 

102 

.    TO 

141 

213 

1 
1 

211 

,    Oi 

315 

11 

,60 

75 

•   •* 

108 

168 

224 

164 

,  so 

250 

,111 
330 

12 

56 

83 

133 

,108 

180 

129 

St 

200 

,104 

268 

13 

40 

63 

106 

•uS 

,117 

184 

99 

162 

•  •• 

219 

,118 

280 

14 

48 

85 

119 

,10. 

152 

,80 

78 

131 

80 

181 

,109 

233 

15 

•  *• 

35 

07 

•  •• 

97 

,101 

126 

,40 

60 

•   •* 

106 

,    88 

150 

,ioa 
195 

16 

53 

80 

•i« 

,48 

46 

,  ei 

86 

•  •'* 
124 

164 

224 

17 

41 

66 

•s; 

,41 

34 

69 

f8 

103 

00 

139 

114 

191 

18 

• 

53 

72 

,86 

56 

00 

86 

88 

117 

100 

165 

19 

•  •• 

42 

59 

44 

•  8 

•70 

SO 

99 

109 

141 

20 

49 

58 

70 

83 

07 

121 

21 

39 

-       89 

47 

78 

70 

98 

105 

.22 

w   \  JBB^H^^^^B5Ma^^^^^BBiHHtiSC^ttl»S^^^^^^B 

mj 

09 

58 

88 

00 

23 

n 

Pj 

60 

49 

88 

77 

24 

T^iealDctafl 

FT 

• 

81 

66 

25 

When  value  of  "k'*  is  less  than  -:>  Caae  I  applies. 
When  yalue  of  "k"  is  greater  than 0.375  Af« controls. 

7S 

56 

26 

When  value  of  "X;"  is  less  than  0.375  M,  controls. 
*  Indicates  neutral  axis  in  the  flange. 

78 

48 

27 

Note:  This  table  is  based  on  Af  «  -r^--    Top  steel  over  supports  for  negative  M  sam 
as  for  positive  at  center  of  span,  top  steel  over  supports  extending  to  >^  or  H  of  S] 

e  area  Aa 
l>an. 

28 

Wli 
For  end  spans,  when  Af  -  ^^>  use  H  of  the  combined  superimposed  load  and  dead  « 

given. 

Wit 
For  simple  spans,  when  Af  *  — «-•  use  3i  of  the  combined  table  values,  as  for  end  spans. 

t.  of  floor 

29 

30 

V 
The  unit  shear  v  —  rrr^  is  given  for  each  load  value  in  small  type. 

0  ja 

Resisting 

moment,  in.-lb. 

(Af'.) 

20.200 

25,490 

35,130 

44.200 

52.860 

36.100 

50.030 

62.940       76.680 

96.980 
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CoMBCNATION  HOLLOW  TiLB  AND  CoNCBBTB  FlOOBS 

Unit  Concrete  Straas  800  lb.                                                                                            Continuoua  Spans 

8"X12"X12"  Tile.  4"  Ribe.   16"  c, 
a"  Top 

10"  X  12"  X  12"Tae.4'Ribt.2"Top 

12"X12"X  12"  TUe,  4  Ribs  16c.." 
2"  Top 

Weit^t  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  70# 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  81# 

1      Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ffc  -  9l# 

Concrete  per  eq.  ft.     Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0,334  ou.  ft.                 0.75-8'' 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.     Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.375  cu.  ft.                0.75- lOr' 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.417  cu.  ft.              0.75-1^' 

.00273 

.250 

.920 

.00347 

.280 

.914 

'  .0042€ 
.310 
.010 

(  .00542 
.350 
.906 

\  .00614 
.372 
.905 

.00284  .00348  .00443  .00502  .0057 
.264      .294      .334      .358      .381 
.925      .922      .920      .920      .919 

.00295 

.283 

.933 

.00375 

.324 

.931 

.00425 

.348 

.930 

.00483 

.372 

.030 

a-H"* 

2rH*'i  2-«'V  2.«"0  2-«'V   2-H"#  2-«"^  2-H"^  2-^"^ 

^\m 

2-«"* 

2-H"*  2-K'v  J:^';j 

419 

To  find  reinforcement  and  moment  for  any  other  width 

•• 

333 

114 

439 

lis 
550 

of  rib  than  4",  multiply  moment  and  steel  area  "A«" 
each  by  distance  center  to  center  of  ribs  and  divide  by 

•  9 

209 

104 

358 

104 

448 

16.  total  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  remaining  same. 
The  unit  shear  for  any  other  width  of  rib  -  4"  divided 
by  width  of  rib  X  shear  sq.  in.  in  table  X  distance  c.c. 

76 

219 

96 

295 

lis 
376 

96 

870 

118 

471 

118 

570 

ribs  divided  by  16. 

Tl 

179 

89 

245 

199 

315 

89 

308 

109 

395 

109 

470 

«B 

147 

86 

204 

109 

265 

88 

258 

109 

334 

109 

406 

61 

120 

78 
171 

99 

224 

isa 
304 

78 

218 

96 

283 

199 

382 

90 

345 

sa 

09 

78 

144 

90 

191 

lis 

261 

78 

183 

90 

241 

116 

329 

90 

295 

115 

399 

SB 

81 

69 

120 

SB 

162 

108 

225 

198 

203 

69 

155 

85 

207 

108 

285 

199 

333 

86 

254 

108 

347 

69 

65 

66 
101 

so 
138 

108 

105 

117 

230 

66 

130 

81 

178 

109 

248 

116 

291 

80 

218 

108 

302 

117 

353 

40 

51 

69 

84 

77 

118 

98 

169 

110 

200 

62 

109 

77 

152 

97 

215 

110 

254 

188 

289 

77 

188 

97 

263 

110 

309 

47 
41 

69 

69 

78 

101 

98 

147 

lOS 

174 

69 

91 

78 

130 

98 

188 

108 

223 

116 

254 

78 

162 

98 

231 

105 

273 

119 

321 

87 

58 

70 

86 

89 

127 

100 

153 

67 

77 

69 

112 

88 

164 

100 

196 

111 
224 

69 

139 

89 

201 

100 

240 

114 

285 

68 

47 

67 

72 

.    86 
111 

96 

134 

64 

63 

66 

95 

86 

144 

96 

173 

106 

199 

66 

120 

85 

177 

96 

212 

109 

253 

64 

60 

81 

96 

99 

117 

68 

52 

64 
81 

81 

125 

99 

151 

101 

175 

64 

102 

81 

155 

03 

187 

104 

225 

61 

51 

78 

83 

88 

102 

•  1 

69 

78 

109 

88 

133 

98 

156 

•  1 

87 

78 

135 

88 

165 

100 

201 

69 

42 

75 
71 

8ft 

89 

59 

57 

76 

94 

86 

117 

94 

138 

59 

74 

75 

119 

86 

146 

96 

178 

79 
61 

88 

79 

57 

47 

79 

82 

81 

103 

90 

121 

• 

57 

63 

78 

103 

89 

129 

98 

150 

70 

52 

79 

68 

60 

70 

79 

90 

87 

107 

64 

51 

76 
90 

79 

113 

89 

141 

67 

43 

76 

58 

67 

60 

76 

79 

84       , 

95 

69 

42 

67 

78 

76 

99 

86 

125 

78 

50 

66 
51 

78 

68 

81 

83 

1 

66 

67 

78 

87 

84 
111 

65.060 

82.260 

• 

100,500 

127,360 

144.000 

101.750 

124,460 

158070 

178,920 

1 

197,220 

i 

148,850 

189.050 

213,750 

242,840 
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table  on  p.  418  shows  for  an  IS-ft.  span  that  6  X  12  X  12  tile,  4-in.  ribs  and  2-in.  top,  with  two  M-ii^-  square  rods 
to  each  rib,  will  give  a  safe  superimposed  load  of  110  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  when  the  shear  is  87  lb.  Or  8  X  12  X  12  tile, 
4-in.  ribs,  2-in.  top  and  two  J^-in.  rounds  will  give  a  superimposed  load  value  of  116  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  68  lb.  shear. 
The  latter  oombination  will  be  accepted  in  this  ease  for  illustration.  The  value  v  -  68  wiU  require  web  reinforce- 
ment for  each  end   of  each  rib.    d  •  0  in.     Referring  to  Sect.  2,  Art.  84c. 

_  (68  -  40)  (18)  .  3  70  ft 
**  "         (2)(68) ^-^^  "• 

K,.M^45)(iH3:M  (12)  -24001b. 

A  ^-in.  round  stirrup  at  10,000  will  have  a  value  of  980  lb.,  which  would  require  only  say  three  stirrups  at  each  end. 
The  resultant  spacing  may  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  spaced  over  the  distance  3.70  ft.  To  give  greater  economy 
in  the  weight  of  stirrups  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  spacing,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  use  wire  of 
smaller  gage  than  yi  in.  A  No.  8  gage  wire  has  a  croes-secttonal  area  equal  to  0.023  sq.  in.  Assuming  the  use  of 
No.  8  wire,  each  stirrup  will  have  a  value 

(2) (0.023) (10,000)  -  460  lb. 
2490 


460 
Now  the  closest  spacing  at  the  end  of  rib  is 


•  say  6  stirrups  at  each  end. 


(0.046)  (10,000) 
(68  -  40)(4)    "  *"*• 

No.  8  wire  U-stirrups  spaced  two  at  4  in.,  three  at  6  in.  and  three  at  6  in.  will  be  satisfactory,  which  will  be  two  more 
at  each  end  than  obtained  above. 

The  above  values  for  shear  and  moment  at  the  center  line  of  supports  do  not  consider  the  additional  strength 
produced  by  the  flange  of  the  T-shaped  beams.  In  determining  the  negative  compression  in  ribs  at  supports,  allow* 
ance  for  this  may  be  made.  The  moment  for  each  rib  at  the  edge  of  flange  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  ^th  of 
maximum  positive  moment  found  at  the  center  of  ribs.  Table  A  gives  the  moment  80,400  in.-lb.  The  moment  at 
the  support  for  the  rectangular  section  of  rib  will  then  be 

M  -  (80,400)(H)  -  68,900  in.-lb. 

One  ^-in.  round  of  each  rib  will  extend  straight  in  the  bottom  and  one  H-^-  round  will  be  bent  up  at  both  ends 
at  the  quarter  points,  and  will  extend  along  the  top  over  beams  to  the  quarter  points  of  adjoining  spans.  This 
arrangement  will  give  an  equal  steel  area  for  positive  and  negative  moments.  When  stirrups  are  used  at  the 
ends  of  each  rib  the  straight  rods  in  the  bottom  may  be  considered  to  act  in  compression,  but  when  stirrups  are  not 
used  (which  is  more  in  accord  with  general  practice  for  this  type  of  floor  construction,  the  shear  for  eaph  rib  being 
reduced  to  about  40  lb.  by  widening  the  ribs)  the  straight  rods  in  the  bottom  cannot  be  expected  to  act  effectively 
in  compression.  Stirrups  in  small  ribs  of  this  kind  are  very  awkward  to  install  and  almost  impossible  to  hold  in 
position  during  construction,  therefore  It  simple  method  of  widening  the  ribs  at  the  flange  of  beams  will  be  illustrated 
ignoring  the  value  of  rods  in  compression.  Ref wring  to  Fig.  121, 8X8  tile  12  in.  long  will  be  used  at  the  ends  which 
will  increase  the  width  of  concrete  ribs  to  8  in.  instead  of  4  in.  8X8X 12  tile  may  be  readily  obtained  from  manu- 
facturers. The  top  steel  at  supports  for  each  rib  hss  an  area  equal  to  0.60  sq.  in.  The  percentage  p  for  the  section 
where  ribs  are  8  in.  wide  will  be 


From  Table  2,  p.  150, 

Now  the  stress  in  the  top  steel  is 


p  -  0.0083,  k  -  0.388  and  j  -  0.871 


,  M  68.900  ,.,Aniu 

^'  -  155  "  (0.60)  (0.871)  (9)  -  ^^•^^^**-  ^"^'  "^- 

Referring  to  Diagram  2,  p.  153,  when  p  —  0.0083  and/a  »  14,700,  the  concrete  stress  is  found  to  be  slightly  less  than 
650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  method  gives  a  more  definite  assurance  that  the  proper  resistance  to  negative  compressive 
stresses  will  bo  carried  out  in  actual  construction,  whereas  the  use  of  stirrups  invites  cardessness  in  execution. 

T-Beam  Design. 

Weight  of  tile  and  concrete  floor  *    70  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Superimposed  load  >■  118  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  floor  load  -     188  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Load  per  linear  foot  on  beam  »    (188)(18)  -  3380 
Load  of  beam  per  linear  foot  assumed  »    450 


Totol  load  -  3830  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 
U  -  <8830)  (;»)•<")  _  1.240,900  in.-lb. 

As  a  general  rule,  beams  in  conniption  with  hollow  tile  and  concrete  floors  come  under  Case  I  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  40c), 
The  flange  is  made  the  same  thickness  as  tne  floor,  which  in  this  case  is  10  in. 

Buildings  are  usually  pUnned  to  obtain  the  least  story  height.    Beams  that  extend  too  far  beneath  the  lower 
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iurfaoe  of  slab  will  leaeen  the  olearanoe  rrquired  between  the  undenide  of  beam  and  floor  level  and  tiierefore  are 
obJ4>«tio]iable. 

After  making  rough  triala  it  will  be  found  that  a  section  16  in.  wide  by  23  in.  effective  depth  will  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  shear,  or, 

(3830)  (9)  ,-_,.  , 

'"(16)(7/8)(23)-^Q^^*^-P^"^''°' 
Abeam  16  in.  wide  and  with  d  i*  23  in.  will  be  considered  iatisfactc^y. 

Now  the  approximate  steel  area  A«  required  wiU  be 

1.240,900      •  .,M„  . 
^       (0.87)  (23)  (16.000)       ^'^  ^'  "** 
The  flange  will  be  aaaumed  to  extend  6  in.  beyond  each  face  of  web,  then  b  i*  28  in 

Referring  to  Diagram  6,  p.  166*  when  4  -"0.135  and  p  •  0.006.  it  is  at  once  determined  that  the  neutral  plane  is  in 

the  flange.    Case  I  appUee.    Since  rectangular  beam  formulas  apply.  Table  3,  p.  IfiO,  shows  that  the  controlling 
value  for  p  is  0.00769  when  /«  -  16,000,  /•  i-  660  and  n  >  16.     The  value  p  -  0.006  indicates  that  the  concrete 
stress  will  be  lees  than  the  assigned  value  for  /•  and  that  the  steel  will  control.     To  confirm  this  understanding, 
the  formulas  governing  this  ease  will  be  used  to  check  the  above  results. 
Using  Table  2 

p  -  0.006,  k  -  0.344,  and  j  -  0.886 

The  unit  stress  in  the  steel  and  concrete  will  be 

•  -  (3.88)(0.8M)(33)  "  "•"»  "»•  «*'  *^-  '^ 

/.  -  »Mis.7io^(o.ooao)  .  ^  n,  ^^  ^  ^ 

The  flange  width  6  ■■  28  in.  will  be  used  as  it  is  better  to  have  more  flange  area  than  is  required  in  this  kind  of  eon- 
struction  on  acoount  of  working  conditions  at  the  building,  which  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  an  accurate 
specified  spaee  between  the  ends  of  tile  and  the  beam  sides. 

The  steel  bars  wiQ  now  be  selected  to  conform  to  the  steel  section.  A0  ^  3.88.  Three  H-in.  rounds  straight  in 
the  bottom  and  two  IH-in.  rounds  bent  will  give  a  combined  area  equal  to  3.80  sq.  in.  The  bent  rods  will  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  Hit  and  extending  to  the  one-fourth  point  of  adjoining  beams.  Diagram  8  shows  that 
the  two  IK-in.  rounds  or  52%  of  the  total  area  may  be  bent  up  at  point  0.21  or  3  ft.  9  in.  from  the  center 
line  of  support. 

The  shear  v  has  been  found  to  be  107  lb.  per  sq.  in.  After  applying  the  formulas  the  following  results  are  ob- 
tained: XI  ■■  5.63  ft.,  Vi  •  36,210  lb.,  and  assuming  f^-in.  square  U-stirrups  at  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  total  num- 
ber of  stirrups  for  each  end  will  be  13,  and  «  -  2.6  in.  The  stiirupe  at  each  end  may  be  spaced  3  at  3, 3  at  4,  3  at  6 
and  4  at  8  in.  center  to  center.  As  bent  rods  will  not  be  used  at  the  supports  to  resist  diagonal  tension,  the  stirrups 
are  proportioned  to  take  the  entire  shear  represented  by  triangle  with  height  «— vi  —  67  and  base  xi  *  5.63. 

Additional  bent  rod  units  may  be  used  to  take  the  entire  shear,  but  a  practical  arrangement  for  them  is  mcn-e 
diflloult  to  obtain  than  in  the  case  of  stirrups  at  continuotis  ends  of  beams. 

A  simple  trial  will  first  be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  rectangular  section  for  negative  moment  is  sufficient  without 
oonridering  the  compression  rods.    The  four  IH-in-  rounds  in  the  top  over  supports  have  an  area  At  "■  3.97  sq.  in 

9  07  ' 

^  -  (ifnis)  -  ^^^«^ 

1.240.900  ,^ 
^  "  (16)(23)«"  **^ 
Diagram  2  shows,  with  p  ■■  1.08  %  and  K  -•  146,  that  the  concrete  is  stressed  to  slightly  less  than  800  lb.  and 
the  steel  to  less  than  16,000  lb.  With  the  presence  of  compression  rods,  it  will  be  noted  from  the  values  obtained  that 
the  section  at  the  support  will  give  adequate  strength,  without  resorting  to  further  investigation.  It  has  been  noted 
in  Sect.  2.  Art.  40/,  that  the  negative  moment  decreases  rather  abruptly  from  the  point  of  greatest  intensity 
over  the  supports  and  hence  only  a  small  portion  of  a  continuous  member  will  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  stress. 
For  this  reason  higher  working  stresses  may  be  assumed  at  this  point,  without  endangering  th^  strength  of  the 
member. 

The  mcwe  accurate  formulas  for  double-reinforced  rectangular  beams  could  be  applied  to  obtain  the  acciu'ate 
stresses,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while,  if  the  section  is  known  to  afford  safe  resistance  for  negative  stress. 
The  bond  stress  along  the  four  lyi-in.  rounds  at  the  top  of  beam  near  support  is 

34.470 ,„,  ,. 

~  "  (14.14)  (7/8)  (23)   -.  ^21  ll>-  P«'  ^  ^'   , 

The  tension  rods  in  continuous  beams  over  the  supports,  in  important  cases,  require  inverted  stirrups  to  anchor  them 
into  the  body  of  the  beam.  These  inverted  stirrups  should  be  separate  from  the  stirrups  which  are  designed  prim- 
arily to  resist  diagonal  tension  at  the  ends.  It  is  essential  that  the  main  stirrups  engage  the  straight  rods  in  the 
bottom  at  supports,  otherwise  the  value  of  straight  rods  as  compressive  reinforcement,  may  be  compared  with  the 
value  of  longitudinal  rods  of  a  column  without  bands. 
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When  designing  a  structure  composed  of  many  different  ordinary  members  of  simple 
construction,  the  experienced  engineer  as  a  general  rule,  has  not  the  time  at  his  disposal  or  the 
inclination  to  engage  in  long  theoretical  calculations  to  determine  what  is  required  to  safely 
and  economically  support  the  dead  and  superimposed  loads.  The  engineer  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  design  of  practical  structures  for  a  number  of  years  .develops  judgment,  intu- 
ition, perception  and  a  quick  comprehension  of  the  proper  proportion  required  for  members 
when  ordinary  problems  of  design  arise  for  solution.  In  the  absence  of  tables,  simple  cases  of 
design  may  be  solved  by  the  use  of  approximate  formulas,  making  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
the  more  complex  and  longer  methods  of  calculation. 

In  many  forms  of  construction  it  is  possible  to  prepare  tables  that  will  give  directly  the 
requirements  desired  for  given  conditions,  such  as  Tables  11,  12  and  13  for  combination  hollow 
tile  and  concrete  joists. 

84.  Metal'  Floor-tile  ConstructioiL — Metal  floor  tile,  although  made  by  a  comparatively 
few  manufacturers,  are  used  to  no  little  extent  as  a  substitute  for  hollow  tile.  Fig.  122  shows  a 
tjrpical  cross  section  of  combination  metal  tile  and  concrete  floor  construction.  This  type  of 
floor  gives  a  smaller  dead  weight  than  hollow  tile  construction  per  unit  of  area  and  the  economy 
of  one  over  the  other  should  be  determined  by  making  comparative  estimates. 

The  upper  aurfaoe  of  the  metal  tile  is  oomifiated  or  depreesed  at  intervalB  to  prevent  »^gF"g  when  exposed  to 
working  conditions  after  being  placed  in  position  on  the  formwork.  If  the  gage  of  the  metal  is  too  hsstit  or  the 
corrugations  are  not  of  sufficient  depth  and  spacing,  sagging  will  inevitably  occur,  resulting  in  a  material  loss  of 
concrete,  by  increasing  the  specified  thickness  of  the  top. 

As  in  the  case  of  tile  construction,  the  metal  domes  create  voids  in  the  concrete  and  form  a  ssrstem  of  small 
T-beams.  The  design  of  this  type  of  floor  is  identical  to  that  of  tile  and  concrete  rib  floors.  In  the  case  of  Hy- 
Rib  ceilings  the  bottom  edges  of  the  metal  tile  are  serrated  to  straddle  the  ribs.  This  type  of  flat  metal  ceiling  is 
laid  in  place  on  the  formwork  before  the  metal  tile  are  placed. 

Metal  tile  are  also  manufactured  in  the  shape  of  domes  for  two-way  rrinforced  panels. 


AM/ 


Fio.  122. 


Fio.  123. 


85.  Gypsum  Floor-tile  Construction. — Gypsum  is  one  of  the  best  known  non-conductors 
of  heat  and  cold.  Besides  being  used  for  partitions  in  buildings,  it  is  now  extensively  employed 
in  the  form  of  floor  tile  in  combination  with  concrete  for  long-span  floor  construction.  Gypsum 
floor  tile  are  cast  from  molds,  and  are  made  from  dense,  hard  gypsum,  with  sides,  bottom,  top 
and  ends  cast  integral.  The  end  feature  of  these  tile  insures  against  waste  of  concrete  in  the 
event  tile  is  displaced  during  construction.  Fig.  123  illustrates  this  type  of  floor.  The  joist 
spacer  in  the  bottom  of  each  concrete  rib  which  preserves  intact  the  specified  width  of  rib,  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  advantages  of  this  system.  Metal  lath  ceilings  are  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  this  construction  and  the  plaster  is  applied  directly  on  the  gypsum  surface.  Each  tile  is 
reinforced  throughout  with  metal  fabric  to  prevent  breakage  beyond  reasonable  expectations, 
during  shipment  and  handling. 


Size  of  gypsum  floor  tile  (see  Fig.  123) 

A  ••  Depth  of  joist 

6  in. 

Sin. 

10  in. 

12  in. 

B  -  Height  of  tile 

7  in. 

9  in. 

11  in. 

13  in. 

Weight  Dcr  lin.  ft 

24  1b. 

27  1b. 

301b. 

33  1b. 

XSin.tluBkaiul 
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Fist  gypaam  tile  tie 
tha  bottom  >nd  kre  deaisned  (i 
weigha  13  lb.  per  >q.  ft. 

66.  Beam  Schedules.—  Fig.  124  showa  two  typical  ajrangements  for  beam  schedules, 
which  concentrate  in  detail  the  information  desired  for  the  preparation  of  steel  order  lists,  and 
to  simplify  the  work  of  the  auperintendent  during  the  erection  of  a  structure.  With  such 
schedules  available  the  superintendent  may  select  in  advance  the  material  desired  for  any  one 
member  or  collection  of  membera.  Knowing  the  number  of  beams  required  and  the  dimensions 
for  the  sections,  false-work  for  the  beam  sides  and  bottoma  may  be  readily  constructed  in 
advance  for  the  entire  building.  Schedules  are  especially  adapted  for  beams  of  simple  design, 
or  those  that  have  s  uniform,  section  throughout,  with  reinforcement  bent  symmetrical  about 
the  center  line  of  the  member.  The  location  of  "rod  bends"  from  the  center  line  of  bearings 
should  be  indicated  for  special  reinforcement  as  shown  for  B.  30  and  B.  31,  Fig.  124.  There  is 
little  excuse  for  wrong  installation  if  the  drawings  are  made  clear,  concise,  and  entirely  convenient 
for  ready  reference. 


It  !■  often  neccMnry  to  prepa 
fttrolgbt  and  Iwnt  rods  fiom  tbs 

TBoy,  require  tbe  moat  eipert  interpretstian  to 
bsie  often  been  obeerred  maiiiing  tbeir  o»n  i 
orete  1*  poured  no  one  elae  will  be  any  the  ■ 
deasrvin^  of  blame  and  dot  the  supofinteudent 


OBS  of  tbedeeifner.  Superintend 
X  the  requirementa.  After  the  > 
s  the  event  ol  [situn.  the  deaiga 


ST.  Unit  Construction. 

87  a.  Recognized  Systems. — Two  systems  of  Unit  Conatruction  are  generally 
recognized  as  embodying  features  of  designs  and  installation  that  represent  the  correct  applica- 
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tion  of  this  type  of  ooDstniction.  Theae  eysUma  are  the  "  Unit-bilt"  system  and  the  Ransome 
'  Unit  system.  la  the  "Unit-bilt  "system,  the  slabs,  beams,  girders,  columns,  etc.  are  built  apart 
from  the  structure,  and  bonded  together  in  the  structure  by  means  of  projecting  rod  ancbota, 
whereas  in  the  Ransome  sjrstem  the  slabs  are  poured  in  place  after  the  other  supporting  membera 
have  been  erected. 

876.  Unit-bat  SfBtem. — Plates  1,  2  and  3  show  the  principal  details  of  this  type 
of  construction.  The  unit  method  of  building  is  especially  adapted  to  train  sheds,  round  bouses, 
one  and  two  stoiy  factories  and  warehouses,  where  there  is  a  large  duplication  of  oiemben. 
The  Unit-bilt  method  as  perfected  by  the  Uuit  Construction  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  eonaista  of 
casting  the  walls,  floon,  and  roofs  in  uuita  and  erecting  these  units  by  means  of  derricks,  in 
much  the  same  mamier  aa  structural  steel  is  erected. 

Platb  4 


Ths  forma  for  the  anit*  ftreloid  in  ■  cutinf  yvd.  uiimrHDt  to  the  building  site  and  there  all  the  ooucnte  for  the 
Tmcioua  membon  »  paurnd.  with  the  eioeptkm  of  the  foundation*.  The  ulrantage*  of  thi*  eonatructian  an: 
(1)  tha  gnat  number  ol  usea  poaaible  from  one  aet  of  Forma,  apedallv  on  larse  operationa;  (2)  the  amaU  niunbcr 
of  men  required  due  to  tha  axtenaivp  uae  of  loiN>motiva  cranf*.  motor  trucLa,  derricka,  tiio.;  {3}  tha  remarkable 
apead  of  ereeting  attained;  (4)  the  uae  of  local  materiala  for  aser^saCfa.  whether  the  aBCragate  be  atone,  pavd.  or 
atac:  (G)  the  eaae  with  which  tha  unit!  may  be  inapHted  while  being  poured  and  before  entering  the  building;  and 
(e)  the  f  aot  that  aO  ahrinkaga  takea  place  before  the  unlta  enter  the  atrueture.  thua  eliminating  all  abrinkage  ctaoka  in 
the  building. 

During  the  year  191S  the  conatmctioD  of  Greproot  bouaea  for  workingmen  by  thia  ayatem  proved  an  InsoTation 
highly  suitable  for  thia  purpoee.     Plate  3  ahowa  the  deCaila  of  eooatmction. 

One  derrick  with  ita  crew  of  five  men  can  eroct  an  avr^rage  of  thirty  uoita  per  day.  and  thia  ii  tha  eqidvalent 

obtained  by  the  greater  uae  of  forma  and  the  familiarity  of  the  erectini  creva  with  the  particular  type  of  building. 

However,  under  favorable  conditjona,  a  very  great  economy  can  be  ahown  on  an  operation  of  aa  little  aa  60,000  acg.  ft. 

Plate  1  tciva  a  general  idaa  of  the  details  of  thia  unit  eonetruction.     Plate  2  ehowa  the  application  of  thia  method 
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87c.  Ransome  Unit  System. — Plate  4  shows  the  main  details  of  this  system. 
The  girders  are  notched  along  the  top  at  intervals  of  about  4  ft.  to  receive  the  beams.  The 
stirrups  and  bent  rods  of  these  girders  are  so  arranged  as  to  insure  a  mechanical  bond  between 
the  girder  and  slab.  The  ends  of  girders  are  widened,  so  as  to  practically  cover  the  cap  of  the 
column.  The  ends  of  beams  which  fit  into  the  pockets  of  the  girders  are  dove-tailed  to  increase 
the  anchorage  at  these  points.  * 


Re 


lypicol  Plan,  Sow-1bofti  Roofv 


Section  R-S-R-S 
Fzo.  125. 


The  ■labs  which  span  sn  Average  of  4  ft.  are  poured  on  forma  previously  erected  between  the  beams.  Ledgers 
are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  beams  upon  which  the  slab  forms  rest,  thus  eliminating  vertical  shores  from  the  floor 
below.  As  a  consequence  of  this  procedure  in  the  construction  of  this  type  of  floor,  the  beams  and  girders  are 
designed  to  carry  their  own  dead  weight,  the  weight  of  the  floor  slab,  and  the  construction  loads  incident  to  building 
operations. 

The  shortness  of  span  and  the  nature  of  the  construction  permit  of  removing  all  forms  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  cc^mns  are  reinforced  with  longitudinal  rods  and  bands  or  hoops  in  addition  to  a  longitudinal  rod  inserted 
in  a  cored  hole  extending  through  the  center  of  the  column.  The  holes  are  grouted  from  the  top  after  the  beams 
and  girders  are  set  in  place.  The  cored  hole  is  made  larger  and  flared  out  at  the  base  of  column  to  give  an  even  bed 
for  bearing.  The  loads  from  columns  in  one  story  to  that  of  the  other  beneath  are  transferred  entirely  by  means 
of  flared  cape  and  bases  and  are  not  assisted  by  the  lapping  of  any  longitudinal  rods,  as  is  ordinarily  done  in  moQO- 
lithio  construction. 
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88.  Saw-tooth  Roof  Construction. — Saw-tooth  roofs  arranged  to  provide  a  diffusion  of 
north  light  and  ventilation  have  been  found  especially  adapted  for  factories  and  machine  shops. 
The  cost  of  this  type  of  roof  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  flat  arrangement  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  or  saw-tooth  roofs  built  of  other  materials,  but  the  advantages  gained 
in  efficiency,  fireproof ness,  and  maintenance  in  the  case  of  concrete  more  than  offset  the  addi- 
tional cost  entailed. 

Fig.  125  shows  a  typical  arrangement  for  reinforced  concrete  saw-tooth  roof  c6nstruction. 
The  effectiveness  of  light  afforded  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  angle  at  which 
the  sash  and  glass  are  placed.  In  the  example  given  in  Fig.  125,  the  glass  surface  has  an  angle 
of  24  deg.  2o  min.  12  sec.  with  the  vertical,  which  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  Then 
again  the  lower  edge  of  sash  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  surface  of  trough  formed 
by  the  saw-tooths  over  the  main  supporting  girders,  to  prevent  leaks  from  occurring  when 
snow  is  banked  over  the  area.    All  troughs  should  be  arranged  for  proper  drainage. 

The  saw-tooth  roofs  shown  in  Fig.  125  are  supported  by  beams  R  and  /2l,  each  having  a  span 
of  49  ft.  6  in.  center  to  center  of  supports.  The  design  of  these  members  is  shown  in  Fig.  126. 
On  account  of  the  loads  from  the  8x8-in.  posts  being  distributed  through  the  11-in.  waUs  to  the 
beams,  the  entire- dead  and  live  loads  were  considered  uniformly  distributed  when  deriving  the 
maximum  positive  and  ne^tive  moments  for  three  spans. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  dead  load  of  the  construction  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  live  load  (in  this  case  approximately  three  times  the  live  load),  the  maximum 
positive  moment  at  the  center  of  interior  span  is  much  less  than  the  moment  obtained  by  for- 

mula  M  »  -To.    The  load  assumptions  used  in  the  design,  Fig.  126,  could  hardly  be  realized 

under  normal  conditions  for  a 
roof  subjected  only  to  strains 
occasioned  by  dead  load,  snow, 
wind,  and  water,  but  were  used 
and  moment  lines  plotted  ac- 
cordingly to  provide  a  more 
accurate  distribution  for  the 
steel  reinforcement  than  could 
be  obtained  by  the  approximate 
moment  assumptions  usually 
employed  in  the  design  of  im- 
portant members. 

The  design  of  long-span  continuous  members  frequently  requires  the  splicing  of  the  rein- 
forcing bars,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  bar  length  desired  in  single  units.  In  the 
design  of  beams  R  and  /Jl,  Fig.  126,  the  bars  were  spliced  as  shown  at  points  where  the  moments 
would  permit.  Each  rod  sphce  was  secured  together  by  two  >^-in.  U-bolts,  which  proved  more 
practical  and  effective  in  this  instance  than  wire  of  small  gage. 

Ab  in  the  case  of  Beams  B  and  Bl,  Fig.  46,  p.  144,  the  reinforcing  bars  for  maximum  posi- 
tive and  negative  momeents  in  beams  jB  and  Rl,  Fig.  126,  were  proportioned  for  moments 

M  =  "YQ^^d  J2 '  ^^  account  of  the  building  ordinance  requirements  which  had  to  be  complied 
with. 

To  insure  fireproofness  and  permanency,  saw-tooth  skylights  are  preferably  glazed  with 
^-in.  wired  glass  securely  fastened  with  glazing  chps  in  metallic  frames.  Movable  sash  are 
mechanically  controlled  by  operating  devices. 

The  Unit  Construction  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has  developed  a  saw-tooth  roof  construction  using 
separately  molded  members.  Fig.  127  is  a  cross  section  of  this  "Unit-bilt"  construction  show- 
ing the  typical  arrangement  of  the  pre-cast  units.  The  roof  portion  of  saw-tooth  at  its  lower  end 
rests  on  a  ledge  cast  in  the  main  supporting  girders,  and  the  upper  end  on  a  ledge  in  the  sky- 
light frame.  The  lower  end  of  frame  also  rests  on  a  ledge  in  the  girder.  Tie  beams  between 
the  girders  are  provided  to  make  a  rigid  construction  and  may  also  be  xised  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  shafting  and  other  installations  if  desired. 

28 


Fia.  127. — Croes-seetioA  ahowing  typical  arrangement  of  units  in 
sawtooth  construction,  VnU-bUt  system. 
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FLAT  SLAB  CONSTRUCTION 
By  W.  Stuart  Tait 

89.  In  General. — Flat  slab  construction  consists  of  a  concrete  slab  of  practically  uniform 
thickness  so  designed  that  the  slab  carries  and  transfers  the  load  coming  upon  it  directly  to  the 
columns.  This  form  of  construction  has  become  very  widely  used  during  the  past  ten  years 
until  today  it  is  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  for  warehouse  and  manufacturing  buildings  than  all 
other  types  of  concrete  construction.  It  is  also  used  in  railroad  track  elevation,  in  bridges, 
hotels,  apartment  buildings,  and  offices. 

The  correct  method  of  design  for  this  type  of  concrete  construction  has  been  a  contentious 
point  among  engineers  for  a  number  of  years.  In  spite  of  a  lot  of  research  work,  flat  slab  con- 
struction must  still  be  classed  as  a  statically  indeterminate  structure.  The  methods  of  design 
now  in  general  use  must  be  considered  as  empirical  but  we  have  now  had  a  sufficiently  wide 
experience  with  their  application  to  be  certain  of  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

The  Joint  Committee  recently  adopted  a  ruling  for  the  design  of  flat  slab  construction  but 
this  ruling  will  not  be  treated  here  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  too  flexible  to  be  considered 
as  a  design  method.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  had  very  little  practical  application  and  results 
obtained  in  years  of  experience  with  other  rulings  do  not  justify  the  higher  moments  given  under 
the  Joint  Committee  report.  The  proposed  American  Concrete  Institute  ruling  agrees  closely 
with  many  building  codes  which  have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  have  given 
highly  satisfactory  results.  The  A. C.I.  ruling,  however,  is  more  complete  than  any  city  code 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  and  covers  more  completely  many  of  the  secondary  features  of  the 
design.  There  will  be  given  later  a  number  of  examples  of  the  different  forms  of  flat  slab- con- 
struction, fully  worked  out,  so  that  by  following  through  and  understanding  the  various  steps, 
an  ei]^ineer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  any  of  the  various  city  codes  now  in  effect.  It  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  cover  all  the  points  of  flat  slab  design  in  a  handbook  such  as  this, 
which  may  determine  the  difference  between  a  highly  satisfactory  structure  and  one  which  is 
simply  passable.  Furthermore,  long  experience  is  necessary  before  a  designer  may  be  able  to 
produce  the  most  economical  design  for  a  given  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  have 
designs  of  this  class  prepared  by  an  engineer  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  flat  slab  construc- 
tion and  who  has  proved  by  the  satisfactory  structures  to  his  credit  that  he  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject. 

A  number  of  systems  of  flat  slab  construction  havepatentedfeatures  which  may  or  may  not 
contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  strength  of  a  design,  but  it  is  not  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  elaborate  on  these  various  systems  but  rather  to  explain  and  show  examples  of  flat  slab 
design  which  can  be  taken  as  guides  by  practicing  engineers. 

In  multiple-story  warehouse  and  factory  construction  the  flat-slab  type  of  design  shows 
marked  economy  over  other  types  of  concrete  construction.  In  most  cases  too,  it  offers  many 
physical  advantages.  Its  execution  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  greater  proportion  of  con- 
crete contractors  and,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  good  construction  and  accurate  adherence  to  the 
designs  are  ecisily  obtained.  Designing  engineers  would  do  well  to  give  this  method  of  con- 
struction very  careful  consideration  before  deciding  upon  the  type  of  design  to  be  used  for  any 
building,  particularly  where  the  structure  has  large  floor  areas  with  fairly  regularly  spaced 
columns.  It  has  also  been  found  that  in  many  hotels,  4)ffices,  and  apartment  buildings  where 
regular  column  spacing  can  be  obtained  and  in  which  spans  of  about  18  ft.  or  less  can  be  used, 
that  the  type  of  flat  slab  construction,  in  which  large  columns  without  any  projecting  capitals 
are  used,  offers  economy  and  some  advantages. 

90.  American  Concrete  Institute  Ruling. — The  diagram.  Fig.  128,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing notes,  is  a  summary  of  this  proposed  ruling.^  It  is  inserted  so  that  designers  may  easily 
follow  the  examples  worked  out  later.     The  general  notation  is  given  in  Appendix  A, 

>  While  the  following  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  some  slight  modifications  to  this  proposed  ruling 
were  made  at  the  1919  convention.     These  proposed  modifications  are  not  shown  in  this  chapter. 
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Sldtf  Thickness, — t  shall  not  be  less  than  0.02L  Vto  + 1  in.,  nor  less  than  L/32  for  floors  and 
L/40  for  roofs. 

Design  Momenis, — Numerical  sum  of  positive  and  negative  moments  shall  not  be  less  than 
0.09  toll  (li  —  Qc)\  The  report  allows  a  slight  variation  in  the  distribution  of  this  total  mo- 
ment. A  reasonable  division  of  this  moment  in  percentage  is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  Note  that  a 
slightly  different  distribution  applies  in  the  case  of  drop  construction  from  that  in  cap  construc- 
tion. Ck>rresponding  moments  shall  be  figured  at  right  angles  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  128. 
The  moments  shown  in  Fig.  128  are  calculated  for  a  value  of  the  cap  diameter  c  =  0.22^,  and 
are  for  interior  panels. 

For  exterior  panels  the  negative  moment  at  the  first  row  of  interior  columns  and  the  positive 
moments  at  the  center  of  the  exterior  panels  on  sections  parallel  to  the  wall  shall  be  increased 
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20  %  over  those  specified  for  interior  panels.  The  negative  moment  at  the  exterior  column 
parallel  to  the  wall  shall  not  be  less  than  50  %  of  that  for  the  interior  panel. 

Shear, — The  shearing  stress  which  is  used  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  stress  is  calcu- 

0.26W 
lated  on  a  width  equal  to  L/2,  and  the  formula  used  in  this  calculation  \av  ^    '^   for  cap  con- 

0.30TF 
struction,  and  v  »    \  ..    for  drop  construction.    Punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  and 

at  the  column  cap  is  calculated  by  multipl3ring  the  total  panel  load  occurring  outside  the  area 
under  consideration  by  1.25  and  dividing  this  load  by  the  perimeter  of  the  cap  (or  drop  as  the 
case  may  be)  and  by  d. 

Columns, — Both  interior  and  exterior  columns  shall  be  designed  for  bending.  The  moment 
in  a  column  shall  not  be  less  than  0.022t(;iZi  (h  —  qc)*  where  wi  ia  the  designed  live  load.  In  the 
case  of  exterior  columns,  the  total  dead  and  live  load  {w)  whould  be  used  in  the  above  formula 
instead  of  Wu  For  top  story  columns,  this  amount  is  all  applied  at  one  section  of  the  column. 
For  columns  continuous  through  the  story  above,  the  moment  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
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upper  and  lower  column  in  proportion  to  their  stiffness.  Stress  used  in  calculations  for  direct 
load  and  bending  may  exceed  the  direct  load  stresses  allowed  by  50  %. 

Stresses. — In  the  examples  worked  out,  the  stresses  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
based  on  1-2-4  gravel  concrete  (see  Appendix  J)  are  used  as  follows:  /e  for  positive  mo- 
ment »=  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  /«  for  negative  moment  =  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  /,  —  16,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  shear  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  »  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  plain  concrete.  Punching 
shear  «  120  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

91.  Example  of  Design — Drop  Construction,  Four-way  Arrangement. — Take  a  panel  20 
ft.  square  for  a  live  load  of  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  with  cement  finish  laid  with  the  slab. 

Li v«  load  -  300  lb.  t  -  0.02L  v^  +  1  -  (0.02)(20)(V416)  +  1  -  9.15  in. 

Dead  load»  115  lb.  t  not  leaa  than  L/Z2  =  7.5  in. 

w  -  415  lb. 
Uae  0>^-in.  slab.     Fireproofing  1  in.  d  f or  outer  section  -  9.25  —  1.25  -  8.00  in.    (one  layer 

of  steel) 
d  for  inner  section  ■>  9.25  —  1.60  -  7.75  in.   (two  layers 
of  steel) 
Column  capital  -  0.225Ir  ->  4  ft.  6  in. 

M  -  column  head  section  -  O.O336i02i  X  It*  -  (0.0336)(415)(20)(20)>(12)  (in.-lb.) 

M  -  Kbd*.     h  -  0.3L  -  6  ft.  0  in.     K  «  134  (see  Sect.  2.  Art.  31a). 

(0.336)(415)(20)(20)t(12)  .,  w  =  ii  «  ?« 

d» (134)  (6)  (12) ^^  ""••  ''''*■"  ^^-^  "^ 

-  11.8  +  1.00  +  1.00  (4  layers  steel)  -  13.8  in.     Use  14  in.  Slab  -  9^  in-     Drop  -  14  -  9K  -  ^K  X  6  ft. 
0  in.  X  6  ft.  0  in.     Note  with  14-in:  thickness,  d  at  column  becomes  12  in.  (see  later  increase), 
au          *      1               0-3 TT        (0.3)  (415)  (20)  (20)       ^^ ,. 
Shear  at  column  ^ -^ (120)(0.86)(12)     "  ^^  ^^• 

Punching  shear  at  edge  of  drop  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^l"^^  -  «)  lb. 

T>       u-        u  .^        *        •*!       (415)(400  -  16)a.26)       ^„ 

Punching  shear  at  edge  of  capital  -  ^ ,.,..^,^^. =  99  lb. 

iT)(54)(12) 

From  this,  it  is  noted  that  both  punching  shear  and  diagonal  tention  stress  are  within  the  limits  prescribed. 
M  —  column  head  section  (see  above)  »  1,340,000  in.-lb. 

A  1.340.000  -,- 

^'  "  (0.86) (16.000) (12)  "  *•"  "**■  '°- 
M  —  mid.  section  «  0.0065  w2i  X  It* 

-  (0.0065)  (415)  (20)  (20>)  (12)  -  258.000  in.-lb. 

^'  "  (0.86)(?6^;^)(8.00)  "  ^'^  "*'■  ^'  "  12-H-in.  round  bars. 
Jf  ^  at  outer  section" 0.0 118t0Zi  X  h* 

-  (0.01 18)  (416)  (20)  (20)  «(12)  -  470.000  in.-lb. 

^'  "  (0.86)a6^;Z)(8.00)  -  *-^  '^'  ^'  "  22^-H-in.  round  bars. 
d«  required  -  M/Kb  -  ..^ox/io^;  ■  80'2  in.        d  -  6  in.,  where  we  have  8.00  in. 

Af  —  at  inner  section  -  0.0129  wli  X  h* 
In  this  design  we  are  using  the  foui^way  arrangement  of  steel,  and  consequently  each  bar  in  each  diagonal  band 
outs  the  inner  section  line  at  46  deg.  The  A.  C.  I.  ruling  specifies  that  the  sectional  area  of  bars,  crossing  any 
section  at  an  angle  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  these  bars  and  the  section  may  be  considered  as 
effective.  Now  we  have  two  diagonal  bands  of  rods,  so  the  effective  area  of  steel  to  resist  the  moment  at  the  inner 
section  »  0.7  X  2  bands  of  rods  —  1.4  bands.     Therefore 

A.  each  diagonal  band  -  (o.86)(16.^(!lC8.0)(1.4)  "  ^'^^  "  ^^  "  ^^-^'  '^^^  ^^' 

We,  therefore,  have  the  following  reinforcing  for  the  interior  panels: 

Direct  bands 22 — }i-in.  rounds  —  4.30  sq.  in. 

Diagonal  bands 18 — H-^^-  rounds  ■>  3.53  sq.  in. 

Across  direct  bands. .  12 — H-in<  rounds  ■>  2.35  sq.  in. 

If  general  practice  is  followed,  and  we  bend  up  all  bars  at  the  column,  we  have  4.3  +  C1.4)(3.53)  ■-  9.24  sq.  in. 
effective,  and  we  found  above  that  8.12  sq.  in.  were  required  at  the  column  head  section. 

Bzterior  Panel. — In  case  the  exterior  panel  is  the  same  sise  as  the  interior,  for  which  the  design  above  is  shown- 
the  moment  at  the  first  interior  column  would  be  increased  by  20%  and  becomes  1,340,000  X  1.2  »  1,610,000 
in.-lb.  To  resist  this  increased  moment  the  depth  of  the  drop  or  the  width  must  be  increased.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  it  is  good  practice  to  make  all  drops  the  same  sixe  and  to  let  all  other  interior  drops  be  governed 
by  the  gise  of  the  first  interior.    If  6  is  kept  6  ft.  0  in., 

d'  -  ^^y  -  167        d  -  12.92  in.,  say  18  in. 
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The  drop  tben  bKomc*  13  +  a  -  9H  -  GK  in-  Thii  iaoraue  ia  the  inter 
le«  iteel  to  b«  itoed  at  th»  eolutnn  wction.  but  it  i*  better  pnotiee  to  mllo-w  th 
u  nhort  bmn  Bhould  ba  ovnlded. 

N™  a.  «  1-t  int.  column  -  ^^^^-^^^  -  8.0 «,.  in. 

A.  direst  bu^  norms)  to  wnU  betumei  -  <1.2)(4.3)  -  S-I  u-  in- 

A,  di*con&l  buid  in  the  eiterioi  pineli  —  (1.2)(3.4fi)  — 
If  we  therelore  b>nd  up  iJl  ban  to  top  o(  alftb  at  tbg  IM  iot«iior  oolamn  from     »  Mlariorii 
S-I  +  (1-41(4-1)  ••  10.8  w).  in,  whioh  ie  satiefaatoiy.    Sinee  tbe  moment  ii  the  ume  on  aaoh  aide  □! 
the  extra  ban  In  the  exterior  panel  muit  eontinue  past  the  flnt  interior  ooluma  to  the  quu-tet 
next  span.     Tbi*  la  shown  in  diBiram,  ?!«.  120. 


t^-^^^TT" 


rf,(,'  -  870,000  in.-!b.     Tht  ai 


.l«l  which  must  be  provided  to  ™ii.t  the  moni«tae™  this  .e..,..  -  (o.)M;(  16,000)  (12)  " 
available,  5.1  +  (1.4)(4.1)  -  lO.S  iq.  in.  nhieh  ii  more  than  ii  required.  It  i>  good  practice  to  allow  about  one- 
haU  the  ban  in  the  exterior  direct  band  to  paas  through  in  the  bottom  o[  the  slab,  and  the  other  half  to  be  bent  up 
to  top  of  alab.  The  moment  which  thia  etcci  ie  rreistiug  occurs  st  the  edge  of  the  colucao  capita]  and  the  diitanoe 
From  tl  it  point  to  the  and  of  the  ban  ii  usually  ample  to  develop  10,000  lb.  in  the  steel  in  bond.  It  i>,  however, 
good  pr»etice  to  bend  the  ends  of  some  of  the  bars  down  into  the  column  or  beam. 

Now  the  moment  in  a  direction  normal  to  this  ia  one-half  the  moment  of  an  interior  eolumn  hewl  lectlon,  dnee 
there  exists  but  one-half  a  section  along  the  wall.     Therefore,  the  cap  and  drop  constructioD  will  be  aimilsi  to  that 
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muit  be  proTided  for.  Note  partioulArly  that  the  A.  C.  I.  ruling  allows  an  extreme  fiber  Btreas  combining  direct 
load  and  bending  60  %  greater  than  the  direct  streas  allowed  for  odumna.  While  no  ruling  or  ordinance  is  dis- 
tinct on  this  point,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  in  designing  columns  for  direct  load  and  bending,  the  entire  concrete 
section  may  be  considered.  His  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  required  to  deduct  any  portion  of  the 
concrete  in  a  beam  in  designing  for  negative  bending  and  the  lower  side  of  a  beam  at  the  supports  is  just  as  liable  to 
damage  from  fire  as  is  the  column  it  rests  upon. 

92.  Bxample  of  Design — Cap  Constniction)  Four-way  Arrangement — In  the  previous 
example  the  design  was  accompanied  by  many  explanations  but  in  this  case  these  will  be 
eliminated,  as  they  would  simply  be  repetition.  Take  a  panel  20  X  22  ft.  for  a  live  load  of 
100  lb.  per  8q.ft.  with  a  maple  floor  finish  laid  on  sleepers  with  a  cinder  concrete  fill  between. 

Liveload>  100  t  -  0.02L\/w  +  1  -  (0.02)(21)(\/232)  +  1  -  7.4  in. 

Floor  finish  -    20  (not  lees  than  L/Z2  -  7.85  in. 

Dead  load  -  112  Column  cap  «  (0.225)(21)  -  4  ft.  9  in. 

w  -  232  lb. 

M  -  column  head  section  -  0.028dv2i  X  Ps  -  (0.0286) (232) (20) (22) >(12)  (in.-lb.) 

,,       (0.0286) (232) (20) (22) «(12)        ..  _  .       -^. 

^ (134)(0.5)(20)(12)  ■  *^*-  ^  "  ®-^  "^ 

t  required  •"  6.9  +  1  +  1  (4  layers  of  steel).     Use  9-in.  slab. 

d  at  column  head  section  "-9  —  2        ■-  7  in. 

d  at  mid-eection  and  outer  section  ■-  9  —  1.25  ->>  7.75  in. 

d  at  inner  section  ■■9  —  1.5    "-7.5    in. 

-.         .  ^      ,  0.2510       (0.25) (232) (20) (22)       ,_ ,, 

Maz.  shear  at  column  ^ -^ (120)  (0.86)  (7)       "  3«  1^- P«' ■<!•  »»• 

i>       u-        u         *      1  (232) (440  -  17.7)(1.25)       „ ,. 

Punching  shear  at  column  — —    wc7\(7\  "■  ^^  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Fjrom  this  we  find  that  9-in.  slab  satisfies  the  shear  requirements. 

^      *      1  u     ^       *•  I         (0.0286)  (232)  (20) (22) «(12)       ,  „. 

At  at  colunm  head  section  across  span  It /^  Qi»v/ii»  fM^4x>f*\ ■■  ^.95  sq.  m. 

^      *      1  V     J       *•  f         (0.0286) (232)  (22)  (20) «( 12)       -  «^ 

A*  at  column  head  section  across  span  fi (o  86^ ( ig  ooqut^ "  ^'^    •**'  ^^' 

^      *      *  *•  f         (0.0142) (232) (20) (22) «(12)       ,«        .  ,o       w  •  ^  _, 

At  at  outer  section  across  span  It  ->  ,^'   /,.»  A/w>./»  4e% — -  "  3-^  ■<!•  lo.  •■  18  —  H-in.  round  rods. 

vO.oo^  QlO|000;  \J.7o) 

^     *      *         ^-  I        (0.0142) (232) (22) (20) «(12)       ,„        .  ,-       w  •  j  _j    ' 

A9  at  outer  section  across  span  li  —  — .^  ooN/,i,^w^w»  .>e\ —    "  3.27  sq.  m.  »»  17  —  yi-in.  round  rods. 

(U.oOMluv^'OU;  V' •75) 

A     .-  ^      u  *u  ^-      *•  (0.0142((232)(21)(21)«(12)       _  „ 

A.  at  inner  section  both  directions (0.86)(16.00())(7.5) ^'^  ^' '''' 

3  53 
A«  each  diagonial  band  -  -j-g  "  2.52  —  IS  —  H-ii^*  round  rods. 

If  all  bars  are  bent  up  to  top  of  slab  at  column,  the  sted  we  have  available  across  span  h  ■-  3.6  +  3.53  ■-  7.13 
sq.  in.  The  steel  required  <»  7.95  ^q.  in.  We  must  therefore  provide  7.95  —  7.13  »  0.82  sq.  in.  or  4  —  H*in. 
round  bars  extra.  The  steel  available  acroee  li  ■»  3.27  +  3.53  -■  6.8  sq.  in.,  and  we  require  7.22  sq.  in.  We  must 
therefore  provide  in  this  direction  0.42  sq.  in.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  will  add  4  —  }i'in.  round  bars  in  each 
direction  and  these  bars  will  be  made  11  ft.  0  in.  in  length. 

The  exterior  panels  and  the  bending  moments  in  the  column  will  be  found  and  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  case  where  drop  construction  was  used.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  bending  moment  at  the 
first  row  of  interior  columns  will  have  to  be  increased  across  the  section  parallel  to  the  wall.  Since  we  must  main- 
tain the  same  thickness  of  slab,  namely,  9  in.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  compression  steel  in  this  direction 
provided  the  exterior  span  i»  the  same  as  the  interior  It  is  convenient  where  the  layout  permits,  to  slightly  reduce 
the  exterior  span  so  that  the  moment  at  the  first  interior  column  head  section  is  the  same  as  the  others.  This  has 
been  done  in  Fig.  129  which  is  a  plan  of  this  design. 

98.  Bxample  of  Design  Where  Neither  Drop  nor  Cap  Are  Used. — It  will  have  been  noted 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  bending  moment  was  used  at  the  column  head  section 
in  the  case  of  cap  construction  than  in  the  case  of  drop  construction.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  drop  construction  is  slightly  stiffer  than  cap  construction  at  the  supports.  Now 
if  in  addition  we  eliminate  the  capital,  we  have  still  a  smaller  amount  of  stiffness  at  the  column 
section.  Accordingly,  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  moment  may  be  used  at  the 
column  head  section.  A  satisfactory  distribution  of  moments  for  the  four-way  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  Square  columns  are  generally  used  in  this  design,  as  partitions  fit  up  to 
them  better  than  other  shapes.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  square  column  having  a  size  of 
0.1  IL  usually  proves  economical  and  satisfactoiy.    The  bending  moment  coefficients  shown  in 
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Fig.  128  for  this  olaas  of  design  are  based  on  this  value.  Designers  will  find  it  economical  to 
maintain  the  same  size  of  columns  for  a  number  of  stories  in  this  design.  In  most  cases  of 
designs  of  this  class,  the  writer  has  maintained  one  size  of  column  throughout  the  structure, 
simply  varying  the  mix  and  steel  for  the  increased  loads.  Take  a  panel  16  ft.  square  for  a  live 
load  of  50  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  a  partition  load  of  25  lb.,  plaster  ceiling,  and  cement  finish  13^  in.  thick. 

L/Z2  -  e^in. 

0.02L  Vt0  +  1  «  6.36  in. 


Live  load 

« 

60 

Partitions 

a 

26 

Haater  oeilin« 

- 

8 

Cement  finish 

» 

18 

Dead  load  (7-in. 

Blab) 

« 

88 

189  1b. 

Minimum  column  sise  ■>  (0.11)(16)  ■-  20  in.  square.  We  will  uae  22  in.  square  as  it  will  be  found  later  that  this 
sixe  is  necessary  on  account  of  punching  shear. 

FireiHTOofing  below  steel  —  1  in. 

Fireproofing  above  steel  —  H  i°>  (Note  cement  finish  above  the  structural  slab). 

d  at  column  head  section  ■>  7-yi-H             ■■6.76  in.' 

d  at  outer  section  -  7-1-Hs             -  5.80  in. 

d  at  mid-section  -  7-H-Hs           -  6.30  in. 

d  at  inner  section  «■  7-l-H                «  6. 62  in. 

M  -  odumn  head  section  -  0.0802w2i  X  It* 

-  (0.0302)'189)(16)(16)s(12)  -  278.000  in.-lb. 

Had  this  design  been  f<v  cap  construction,  the  diameter  of  the  cap  would  have  been  about  0.226L,  or  3.6  ft.,  and  b 
used  in  the  resistingmoment  at  the  column  head  section  would  have  been  Zr/2,  or  8  ft.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
c<dumn  1.8  ft.  in  width  and  we  should  therefore  use  a  width  of  beam  ■>  8.00  —  (3.6  ~  1.8)  «  6.2  ft.,  or  74  in. 

Another  good  rule  is  to  limit  b  to  the  width  of  the  column  plus  8t.    In  this  case  we  would  have  22  +  66  »  78 

278  000 
in.    In  this  case  we  wHl  use  the  smaller  valuei  namely,  74  in.    At  the  column  head  section,  then  d*  ■>  iigAUVA) 

«  28.0  in.  and  d  *  6.28  in.,  so  the  7-in.  slab  assumed  above  is  satisfactory. 

av         *      1               0.261P       (0.26)(189)(16)(16)        _ ,.  , 

Shear  at  column  .  -^.^ (74)^0.86)  (6.76)      "  33  lb.  per  sq.  In. 

^      ut        u            (189X266 "  8)(1.26)       „« ,.    _ 
Punching  shear  -  (4^22^(6  76^ —    ■■118  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  7-in.  slab  is  satisfactory  for  shear. 

278  000 
A.  at  column  head  section  -  (o.86)(16:000)(6.76)    "  ^'^^  '^^  ^ 

.     ^     ., ,.  (0.091)(189)(16)*(12)       ^op        .  a       ^'  A^^ 

A.  at  mid-section  -    (o.86)(  16.000)  (6.3)     ""  ^'^^  -Q-  m.  -  9  -  H-m.  round  rods. 

M     .      .  ..  (0.182)(189)(16)»(12)       «,«        .  ««       .^.  J      J 

A.  at  outer  section  -  \o.86)  (16,000)  (6.8)     '  2.12  sq.  in.  -  20  -  H-in.  round  rod.. 

A    i.*  Snn«  .•^♦S.n  -    (0.182)(W)(i6)'(12)   .  o  ,Q  .„    :„ 

A.  at  inner  section  -    (o.86)  (16.000)  (6.62)   "  ^^^  ■^-  "^ 

2.18 
Aa  each  diagonal  band  -■  -r-j  "  1-66  sq.  in.  ■-  14  —  H-in.  round  rods. 

We  have  available  at  the  column  head  section,  2.12  +  2.18  ■>  4.30  sq.  in.,  where  we  require  3.62  sq.  in.  provided 
all  the  bars  are  raised  to  the  top  of  the  slab  at  the  column.  It  would  be  good  policy,  however,  to  run  the  excess 
steel,  i.e.,  4.30  —  3.62  ■■  0.78  sq.  in.  or  7  —  H-in.  round  bars  in  the  direct  band,  through  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab 
and  raise  the  remaining  13  bars  at  the  column. 

The  exterior  panel  may  be  designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  given  under  drop  construction.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  cap  construction,  it  is  desirable  where  the  layout  permits  to  decrease  the  sise  of  the  exterior  panel. 
Unless  this  can  be  done  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  determine  the  slab  thickness  by  using  the  bending  moment 
for  the  column  head  section  which  applies  to  the  first  interior  columns.  Where  relatively  thin  slabs  are  used,  as  in 
this  case,  compressive  reinforcement  to  provide  the  increased  resisting  moment  necessary  at  the  first  row  of  interior 
columns  is  very  inefficient.  In  the  above  case,  the  moment  at  the  first  tier  of  interior  columns  is  such  that  a  depth 
of  6.8  in.  is  required.  We  have  practically  this  depth  available  due  to  the  fact  that  punching  shear  governed  the 
slab  thickness.  In  cases  where  the  increased  moment  warrants  the  addition  of  compression  steel  or  increased  slab 
thickness  at  the  first  interiw  tier,  increasing  the  slab  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  most  economical.  Fig.  129  is  a 
plan  of  this  design. 

Other  arrangements  of  steel,  such  as  the  two-way  or  combinations  of  two  and  four-way,  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above    .Some  of  the  systems  of  reinforcing  prefer  slightly  different  distributions  of  the  total 
bending  moments  from  those  shown  in  Fig.  128.     The  distribution  shown  will,  however,  give  satisfactory  results. 
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94.  Construction  in  Which  Brick  Bearing  Walls  are  Used  Instead  of  Exterior  Colunms. — 
This  class  of  support  for  flat  slab  construction  should  be  avoided  by  engineers  wherever  possible. 
In  the  case  of  relatively  short  spans  it  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
Engineers  who  have  not  had  extensive  experience  in  the  design  of  flat  slab  construction  would, 
however,  be  wise  to  avoid  its  design.  Neither  the  Joint  Committee  nor  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  make  any  recommendations  covering  the  design  of  these  exterior  panels.  Flat  slab 
construction  relies  to  a  marked  extent  upon  the  stiffness  of  the  exterior  columns  to  prevent 
undue  deflection  in  the  exterior  panels.  If  brick  walls  are  used  for  the  exterior  support,  this 
restraining  action  is  practically  eliminated  and  the  slab  itself  must  therefore  be  stiffened  up. 
The  Chicago  Code  specifies  that  the  positive  moments  in  these  wall  panels  shall  be  increased  to 
50  %  in  excess  of  those  used  for  interior  panels — it  does  not,  however,  specify  that  the  slab 
thickness  must  be  increased.  The  Chicago  Code  formula  for  minimum  slab  thickness  is 
t  a  0.023L\/w«  T^^  minimum  slab  thickness  used  for  wall  bearing  construction  should  be 
0.025L'y/w  +  I,  where  L  is  in  feet  and  the  result  in  inches.  It  would  also  be  well  to  increase 
the  minimum  thickness  to  about  2^/28  for  both  floors  and  roofs. 

Pilasters  with  substantial  corbels  on  line  with  the  interior  columns  should  be  used  in  the  wall.  The  total  pilaster 
and  wall  thickness  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  sise  of  column  permitted  (L/12)  plus  4  in.  The  width 
of  pilaster  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  pilaster.  The  corbel  should  have  a  vertical 
depth  of  at  least  two  courses  before  the  offsets  begin.  The  corbel  projection  should  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  a  column  cap  for  the  same  length  of  span.  It  will  be  found  that  the  brick  wall  will  be  subjected  to  some 
bending  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  concrete  column.  The  amount  of  this  bending  will  probably  be  less  than  that 
occurring  in  a  concrete  column.  It  is  well,  however,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  stresses  occurring  in  the 
pilaster  by  oombiiiing  the  direct  load  with  the  bending  moment  given  previously  for  exterior  columns.  The 
pilaster  sise  used  should  be  such  that  little  or  no  tension  is  found  upon  combining  the  direct  load  and  bending,  and 
also  that  the  maximum  compression  is  within  that  allowable  upon  the  kind  of  brickwork  used. 

96.  Rectangular  Panels. — flat  slab  construction  proves  most  economical  in  panels  which 
are  approximately  square  and  engineers  should  endeavor  to  make  their  layouts  accordingly. 
Most  codes  and  rulings  provide  that  the  methods  of  analysis  given  are  limited  to  panels  in 
which  the  long  side  is  not  greater  than  1.33  times  the  short  side.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
practice  in  cases  where  this  proportion  was  exceeded  to  a  slight  extent,  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  short  side  for  design  purposes  only  so  that  this  proportion  of  spans  was  maintained.  Thus, 
a  panel  20  X  28  ft.  would  be  treated  in  the  design  as  if  it  were  a  panel  21  X  28  ft.  It  will  be 
noted  by  referring  to  the  total  bending  moment  formula  given  previously  that  the  moment 
in  any  band  is  a  function  of  the  total  panel  load  times  the  first  power  of  its  span.  This  form  of 
moment  equation  is  recommended  by  both  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  American  Concrete 
Institute.  In  some  of  the  older  building  codes  the  bending  moment  in  a  band  is  a  function  of 
the  load  per  square  foot  times  the  cube  of  the  span  of  the  band.  It  will  be  found  upon  examin- 
ing this  method  that  the  moment  in  a  band  running  in  the  long  direction  of  the  panel  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  in  a  square  panel  of  the  same  span.  In  the  21  X  28-ft.  panel  referred  to 
above,  under  this  method  of  analysis,  we  would  have  the  same  moment  in  the  band  running 
in  the  28-ft.  direction  that  we  would  have  in  a  panel  28  X  28  ft.  This  is  obviously  incorrect 
for  the  width  of  the  panel  would  only  be  21  ft.  and  not  28  ft.  In  order  to  insure  that  sufficient 
reinforcement  is  introduced  in  the  short  span  direct  band,  the  code  usually  further  requires 
that  the  steel  in  that  direction  shall  not  be  less  than  75  %  of  the  steel  in  the  long  span  direction. 

Most  codes  and  rulings  allow  panels,  in  which  the  long  side  is  not  more  than  1.05  times  the  short  side,  to  be 
treated  as  square  panels  having  a  span  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  of  the  two  panel  sides. 

The  drop  panel  in  rectangular  panels  should  be  made  rectangular  since  with  this  arrangement  we  tend  to  stiffen 
up  the  slab  on  the  long  span.  Thus,  in  a  panel  21  X  28  ft.,  the  drop  panel  would  be  about  6  ft.  6  in.  X  8  ft.  8  in., 
the  width  and  length  both  being  directly  proportionate  to  the  width  and  length  of  the  panel. 

96.  Unequal  Adjoining  Spans. — In  flat  slab  construction,  as  in  any  form  of  design  where 
we  have  continuity  over  a  number  of  unequal  spans,  the  correct  bending  moments  must  be 
obtained  by  applying  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments.  In  flat  slab  construction  since  the 
moments  used  are  empirical  we  cannot  apply  the  theorem  directly  but  must  increase  or  de- 
crease the  bending  moment  coefficients  used  for  equal  spans  by  applying  certain  factors  to 
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these  moments.    The  following  is  a  method  of  applying  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  and 
obtaining  the  factors  referred  to  for  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

In  this  layout  we  have  a  series  of  panels  20  ft.  in  length  and  varying  from  16  to  25  ft.  in  width.  While  the 
arrangement  is  somewhat  irregular,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  length  of  the  panels  is  in  no  case  greater  than  1.3^  times 
the  breadth.  We  will  assume  that  drop  construction  is  to  be  used  and  that  the  column  caps  are  0.225L  in  diameter. 
The  bending  moment  coefficient  for  uniform  spans,  then,  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  128.     As  explained  previously 


Afi">  V^M  for  interior  column  head  section 

-  0.0168wii  X  /a«  -  (0.0168)(iu)(Z)(ri)» 
or  per  foot  of  width  -  0.016u>Ti> 


(1) 


* — 5 X, 


f 


5_ 


T     aE      f       ^i       I       TQ 
X — 5 — a, 1± 4, 5. 


Fio.  130. 


Now  applying  Clapeyron's  theorem,  we  have 
Afiri+  2Aft(ri  +  TO  +  M%Tt  - 

MiTi  +  2Afa(r,  -f  Tt)  +  AfjTj- 

MiT^  +  2MA{Tt  +  Ta)  +  MaTi  - 


-to(ri»  +  fa*) 

4 

4 
4 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Now  substituting  in  these  equations  for  Tu  7*2,  etc.,  we  have  values  per  foot  width  in  the  direction  of  span  X  as 
follows: 

Equation  (1)  becomes  Aft  »  —        4.3to 

(2)  becomes  82Af t  +  25Af s  -  -  4861 .  9i0 

(3)  becomes  253ft  +  82Afs  +  163k  4  >»  -  4930. 2u; 

(4)  becomes  163fs  +  723f  4  +  20Af  s  >  -  3024  '  10 


(5)  becomes  20Af  4  +  88Af  s 

Solving  these  simultaneous  equations: 

3f  -  -  4.3w 
JIf  J  -  -  46. 8w 
Mt  ■»  —  41«7 

Now  find  the  positive  moments  JVi,  iNTj,  etc.,  as  follows: 

ATi  =  ^'-  H(.Vi  +  Mt) 


-  -  3024     w 

Af 4  -  -  24. 9w 

Af s  ->  -  28. 610 


iVi  -  -  0.95w 


Na  -  23.2510 
^i  »    3.4O1C 


Nx  -  6.47w 
N%  -  34.2310 

The  quantities  Af  1,  Af  1,  etc.,  and  N\,  Nt,  etc.,  are  the  bending  moments  per  foot  of  width  at  their  respective  points 
shown  in  the  diagram  and  are  for  one-way  construction.  Now,  if  we  obtain  a  value  for  N\  similarly  to  the  above 
but  for  a  series  of  spans  equal  to  Ti,  and  also  a  value  for  Nt  for  a  series  of  spans  Tt,  etc.,  and  designate  these  values 
by  Qi,  Qt,  etc.,  we  can  by  dividing  ^1  by  Qi,  Nt  by  Qs,  etc.,  obtain  factors  C«,  C4,  etc.,  which  are  the  coefficients 
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SiTing  the  infiuenoe  of  the  adjoining  unequal  spans  upon  the  bending  moments  for  equal  spana.  By  solving  equa- 
tions (1)  to  (5)  for  equal  spans  and  writing  Qu  0*$  etc.,  for  Nu  Nt,  etc.,  we  find 

Qi  «  O.OMwTi*  a  O.dMw  X  16>  -  16.9io 
Qi  -  0  .OASwTi*  -  0 .035w  X  26*  -  21 .9w 
Qt  "  0.043iors*  -  0.043tr  X  16<  -  11. Ow 
Q*  -  0.041107*4*  -  0.041to  X  20S  -  16.4to 
Qt  -  0.042w7iS  -  0.04210  X  16s  -  10. 9w 

Now  C.  -  :^»  -  ?i^ -0.384 
Qi       lo.wo 

C,  -  :^'  -  ?^  .  1.57 
Qt  21.8uF 

Qt  ll.Ow 

^*^Ql^l[eA^  ^-^^ 
Cw  «  TT-  -   ,- -     -  0.315 

By  means  of  these  ooeffloients  we  may  determine  the  correct  moments  across  the  spans  Ti,  7*1,  etc.,  for  the  inner  and 
outer  sections.     Take  the  outer  section  in  span  Ti.     By  referring  to  Fig.  128  we  find  that  on  this  section 

M  «  O.OlI8t0liIt>.  which  in  this  case 

"-  O.OllSto.SrT'i*  X  1 .2  for  an  exterior  panel  with  equal  spans  adjoining. 

-  0.0118vX7*i*  X  Ci  X  1 .2  for  unequal  panels. 

-  (0.01 18)  (t0)  (20)  (16)  s(0.384)  (1.2)  in  this  case.  (ft.-lb.) 

Similarly  across  7*1  we  find  in  this  ease 

Af-  (0.0118)(to)(20)(25)«(1.67)  (ft.-lb.) 

and  across  7*a  we  find 

M  -  (0.01 18)  (to)  (20)  (16) »(-  0.09)  ;(ft,-lb.) 

Note  particularly  that  the  coefficient  C%  is  negative  and  that  in  consequence  we  have  a  negative  moment  at  the  inner 
and  outer  sections  aerons  Tt. 

The  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  assumes  knife  edge  supports  at  the  columns.  While  this  is  not  strictly  correct 
the  assumption  wUl  give  slightly  higher  moments  in  the  slab  on  the  side  of  the  column  adjoining  the  short  span  than 
actually  occur.     The  bending  moment  occurring  in  the  column  will  be  taken  up  later. 

We  previously  found  numerical  values  for  Af i,  Aft.  etc.  for  the  negative  moments,  considering  one-way  construc- 
tion for  the  arrangement  of  spans  shown.  By  solving  equations  (1)  to  (6)  we  may  also  obtain  numerical  value  for 
these  moments  for  a  series  of  equal  spans.  For  these  negative  moments  we  will  write  Pi,  Pt,  etc.  Then  by  dividing 
Afi  by  Pi,  Aft  by  Pt,  etc.,  we  will  obtain  coefficients  Ci,  Cs,  etc.,  which  are  measures  of  the  influence  of  the  unequal 
spans  upon  the  negative  moments. 

In  obtaining  the  numerical  values  of  Aft  and  Pt,  it  is  ioLmaterial  whether  we  use  the  span  length  of  T\  or  Ti, 
provided  in  our  calculations  for  the  moments  occurring  in  the  construction,  we  use  the  same  value  for  It  in  the 
equation  M  -  0.0336io2i{t*. 

The  best  method  is  to  use  in  all  calculations  a  span  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  spans  adjoining  the  column  at  which 
the  negative  moment  is  being  calculated. 

The  moment  Afi  is  not  effected  by  the  unequal  span  arrangement  and  in  consequence  Ci  is  unity. 

T\  +  T«               7*1  +  Tt 
Solving  equations  (1)  to  (6)  for  a  series  of  spans  of  — s 'o'  ^^* 5 '°'  ^*'  ***'*  ^®  ^^^ 

Pi  -  -  0.0168wTi«  -  (  -  0.0168)  (ic)(  16) «  -  -  4.3to 

Pt  -  -  0.101W  (^^  ^  ^*)*  -  (-  0.101)(ir)(20.6)«  -  -  42.5w 

Pi  -  -  0.079W  (^'  2  ^*)*  "  ^~  0.079)  (to)  (20.5)  •  -  -  33.3tr 

P4  -  -  0.085tr  (J*  ^  ^-*)*  -  (-  0.086) (tr) (18) «  -  -  27.5to 

Pi  -  -  0.083to  (^*  g  ^*)*  -  -  (0.083)  (to)  ( 18) «  -  -  26.9to 

r       M!       -  '*68to  Ct  -  0.9 

^'  "    Pt  *  -  42.6to  "  C.    -1.06 

By  means  of  these  coefficients  n^e  may  determine  the  correct  moments  at  the  column  head  and  mid-sections  across 
the  series  of  spans  7*i,  Ts,  etc.  Take  the  colunm  head  section  between  spans  7*i  and  7*i.  By  referring  to  Fig.  128 
we  find  that  on  this  section 

Af  -  O.O336i0li{t*  which  in  this  case 

-  (0.0336)  (to)  (X)  (J^  ^  ^')*  X  1.2  for  an  exterior  panel  with  spans  (    *  ^     ') 
adjoining. 

«  (0.0336) (10) (X)  (^'  X  ^')'  ^  ^'^  ^  ^'  '°'  unequal  spans 

-  (0.0336)(io)(20)(20.5)'(1.2)(l.l)  in  this  case.  (ft.-lb.) 
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Similarly  at  column  head  aection  between  bpan  Tt  and  Ts,  we  have  in  tluB  oaM 

M  -  (0.0336)(w)(20)(20.6)«(J.23)  (ft.-lb.) 

Proceeding  as  above,  the  moments  occurring  in  the  slab  at  all  sections  across  the  span  7*1,  Tt,  Ttt  etc.,  may  be  de- 
termined. The  moments  at  right  angles  to  these  wUl  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  inequality  of  the  sxwns  Ti, 
Tt,  etc.  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manner.  The  design  may  then  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity  in  the  construction,  the  maximum  slab  and  drop  thickness  should  be  determined  for  the  worst  cases 
qf  bending  moment  and  panel  sise,  and  these  thicknesses  allowed  to  govern  in  all  cases.  The  dimensions  of  the 
drops  will  be  laid  out  from  the  column  center  lines  in  each  direction  and  the  projection  from  these  center  lines  made 
the  same  proportion  of  the  span  in  which  each  part  of  the  drop  occurs. 

In  this  an^ysis  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  moment  at  the  inner  section  across  the  spans  Ti,  T«,  etc.,  is 
not  the  same  as  thai  found  across  the  span  X.  In  two-way  construction,  then,  the  steel  in  these  two  sections  will 
vary.  In  four-way  construction  the  steel  used  in  each  diagonal  band  in  a  rectangular  panel  should  be  the  same. 
The  designer  will,  therefore,  take  the  mean  of  the  two  bending  moments  obtained  across  the  inner  sections  in  cal- 
culating the  steel  required  in  each  diagonal  band. 

By  following  the  methods  of  examples  given  above,  all  of  the  moments  across  the  spans  Ti,  Tt,  etc.,  can  be 
found  without  doubt  arising  in  the  designer's  mind.  For  the  sake  of  entire  clearness,  a  few  examples  of  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  moments  across  the  spans  X  will  be  given.  Take  the  moment  Si  as  indicated  in  Fig.  130.  This 
moment  is  made  up  of  the  moments  in  two  half  outer  sections,  in  one  case  the  panel  width  being  25  ft.  and  in  the 
other  16  ft.— ^he  span  in  both  eases  being  20  ft.  Assuming  the  same  column  capital  proportion  shown  in  Fig.  128, 
we  have  for  drop  construction  M  for  half  outer  section  «  0.05l9v>lil*t.     In  this  case 

Si  -  (0.059)  (it)  (r>)  (X)  «  +  (0.059)  (lo)  (Tt)  (X)» 
-  0.059wXHTt  +  Tt) 

Similarly  St  -  ail8irX«(— ^-^^ — ^),  St  -  0.129tcrtX«,  and  8*  -  0.l2QtDTtX*.     The  negative  moments  at  the 

column  head  and  mid-sections  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner. 

The  analysis  given  above  assumes  knife  edge  supports  as  stated  previously.  This  means  that  if  we  have  uniform 
loading  throughout  the  structure,  there  will  be  no  bending  in  the  columns.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  the  de- 
parture of  the  moments  obtained  under  this  method  of  analysis  from  the  precise  moments  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  application  of  the  extremely  laborious  oldoulation  necessary  if  the  method  or  slopes  and  deflections  were  to  be 
applied.  The  bending  occurring  in  any  interior  column,  then,  will  be  that  due  to  any  entire  panel  being  unloaded 
while  the  adjacent  panel  is  loaded  fuUy.  For  equal  adjoining  spans  the  A.  C.  I.  reoommends  the  use  of  the  for- 
mula 

M  -  O.O22t0iii(2a  -  9e)« 

where  101  is  the  live  load  per  square  foot.  Where  unequal  adjoining  panels  occur,  the  dead  load  moments  at  the 
column  do  not  cancel  each  other.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  moment  in  the  column  between  spans  Ti  and  Tt  would 
become 

M  -  0.022u>X(ri  -  qe)*  -  0.022DXiTi  -  qe)H 

where  D  is  the  dead  load  per  square  foot  of  the  structure. 

The  moment  in  the  exterior  column  will  be  found  in  the  usual  way. 

97.  Openings. — Providing  for  openings  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  designer's  judgment 
and  experience  come  into  play.  In  general,  small  openings  may  be  placed  in  the  slab  in  the 
regions  of  the  outer  and  inner  sections  without  varying  the  design  in  any  way.  The  same  open- 
ing, however,  could  not  in  most  cases  be  introduced  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  drop  panel 
without  making  special  provisions  in  the  design.  Circular  openings  of  reasonable  diameter 
may  be  carried  through  the  column  capital  at  the  location  of  sprinlder  risers,  downspouts,  etc., 
without  damage.  No  definite  rules  about  relatively  small  openings  can  be  laid  down;  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience. 

98.  Use  of  Beams. — Where  large  openings  occur  in  a  flat-slab  floor,  beams  must  be  used. 
In  some  cases  also  where  heavy  concentrated  loads  occur  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  beams. 
Beams  around  openings  must  be  designed  to  carry  the  loads  coming  upon  them  and  in  addition 
a  portion  of  floor  adjoining.  The  width  of  the  floor  strip  to  be  used  cannot  be  governed  by 
definite  rules.  The  engineer's  judgment  and  experience  must  be  relied  upon  in  this.  Where- 
ever  possible,  it  is  desirous  to  use  broad  flat  beams  of  depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  slab  and 
drop  panel.  Some  city  codes  require  that  spandrel  beams  be  designed  to  carry  a  portion  of 
the  floor  load  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  brick  spandrel.  Since  the  spandrel  beam  is 
usually  much  stiffer  than  the  adjoining  slab,  it  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  floor  load  wUl  be 
carried  by  the  beam.  The  only  live  load  falling  upon  the  spandrel  beam  is  that  coming  from 
the  narrow  strip  of  floor  which  is  carried  by  the  beam.  This  is  generally  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  load  on  the  beam.     Since  the  load  is  practically  all  dead  and  is  uniformly  distri- 
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WL 
buted,  the  positive  moment  for  an  interior  beam  approaches  -wr-     We  are  bound  by  code, 

WL 
however,  to  figure  for  -r^-  which  is  ahnost  twice  as  much.     Under  these  conditions,  then,  it  is 

satisfactory  to  design  spandrel  beams  to  cany  the  wall  load  only. 

99.  Capitals  at  Exterior  Columns. — ^Exterior  colunms  are  usually  square  or  rectangular 
and,  in  place  of  the  usual  half  capital,  a  bracket,  the  width  of  the  column,  is  used.  This  is 
good  and  safe  practice  where  reasonably  large  spandrel  beams  are  used.  Where  no  spandrel 
beams  are  used,  or  where  they  are  relatively  thin  or  shallow,  the  full  half  column  capital  should 
be  used. 

100.  Drop  at  Exterior  Column. — A  half  drop  panel  should  be  used  at  the  exterior  column 
in  practically  all  cases  where  drop  construction  is  used  at  the  interior  columns. 

101.  Omission  of  Spandrel  Beams. — In  particular  cases  as  in  cold  storage  buildings,  where 
the  enclosing  walls  are  built  as  independent  structures,  no  spanderl  beams  need  be  used.  In 
some  other  cases  the  beam  may  be  upturned  above  the  ceiling  either  forming  a  concrete  spandrel 
or  carrying  a  brick  spandrel.  In  factory  construction  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  beam 
having  a  depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  slab  plus  the  drop  will  be  sufficient,  and  in  other  cases 
where  cap  construction  is  used  the  slab  alone  may  be  of  sufficient  depth. 

102.  Narrow  Buildings. — The  bending  moments  given  in  the  A.C.I,  proposed  ruling  are 
for  structures  over  three  spans  in  width.  For  structures  of  less  width  the  moments  should  be 
increased  by  factors  obtained  by  comparing  the  actual  negative  and  positive  moments  applying 
in  one-way  construction  with  those  occurring  in  an  interior  span. 

103.  Minimum  Column  Size.-^Neither  the  Joint  Committee  nor  the  A.C.I,  rulings  provide 
a  minimum  column  size  as  a  function  of  the  span.  It  will  be  usually  found  that  if  the  bending 
moments  specified  for  columns  are  provided  for  that  a  column  having  a  diameter  or  least  size 
of  L/12  is  required.  It  is  good  practice  in  any  case,  however,  to  limit  the  minimum  column 
size  to  L/12- 

104.  Width  of  Bands. — In  four-way  construction  the  widths  of  the  bands  of  steel  are 
usually  made  0.4L.  In  rectangular  panels  where  the  width  is  much  less  than  the  length  of  the 
panel,  the  band  widths  should  be  made  proportionate  to  the  width  of  the  panel  and  not  a 
proportion  of  the  span  of  the  band.  Thus  in  a  panel  20  X  24  ft.  the  bands  spanning  the  24 
direction  should  be  8  ft.  wide.  In  two-way  construction,  the  bands  are  made  0.5L  in  width 
with  the  same  provision  as  above  for  rectangular  panels. 

106.  Kinds  of  Bars  to  Use. — Either  deformed  or  plain  bars  may  be  used  but  the  use  of 
square  twisted  bars  should  be  entirely  avoided.     A  round  bar  is  better  than  a  square  for  the 
reason  that  it  packs  better  at  the  column  and  also  that  the  concrete  will  flow  round  the  inter- 
secting bars  more  completely. 
^    106.  Construction  Notes, 

106a.  Pouring  Columns  and  Slabs. — If  it  is  convenient,  it  is  well  to  pour  the 
columns  including  the  capital  up  to  the  underside  of  the  drop  or  slab  before  placing  the  slab 
steel.  If  the  columns  are  to  be  poured  after  the  slab  steel  is  in  place,  they  should  be  filled  up 
to  the  top  of  the  capital  and  allowed  to  set  for  about  two  hours  before  the  slab  above  is  placed. 

1066.  Construction  Joints. — Construction  joints  should  be  made  at  the  center 
of  the  span  in  all  cases.  Bulkheads  should  be  set  up  to  form  vertical  joints  in  these  locations 
and  any  concrete  which  has  passed  under  the  bulkhead  running  out  to  a  feather  edge  should 
be  carefully  removed  before  pouring  the  next  section. 

106c.  Supporting  and  Securing  Steel. — At  the  center  of  the  span  the  steel  should 
be  held  securely  in  place  at  the  correct  distance  above  the  forms  by  means  of  one  of  the  many 
devices  of  this  nature  now  on  the  market.  The  device  used  shoidd  be  in  one  piece  for  each 
band  so  that  the  bars  may  be  securely  held  to  an  accurate  spacing.  Two  of  these  spacing  bars 
should  be  used  on  each  band  of  steel  in  the  region  of  the  mid  span.  At  the  column  head, 
spacing  bars  are  not  necessary  but  substantial  supporting  bars  should  be  used.  The  bars  must 
be  supported  at  the  correct  distance  above  the  form  work  and  while  many  metal  devices  for  this 
purpose  have  been  placed  on  the  market,  a  concrete  block  about  3  in.  square  serves  this  pur- 
pose in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.     The  supporting  bars  are  placed  just  outside  the  drop 
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panel  and  are  carried  on  three  of  these  blocks.  The  blocks  should  have  the  wires  imbedded  in 
the  top  to  wire  down  the  supporting  bars.  For  supporting  bars,  ^-in.  rounds  may  be  used 
for  spans  up  to  20  ft.,  %-in.  bars  for  spans  between  20  and  25  ft.,  and  ^-in.  bars  for  spans 
between  25  and  30  ft.  One  more  block  about  ^-in.  higher  than  those  imder  the  supporting 
bars  should  be  used  at  the  middle  of  the  other  sides  of  the  drop  panel  allowing  the  slab  steel  to 
rest  directly  upon  it.  The  steel  in  the  mid-section  should  be  securely  supported  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  steel  at  the  column  head  section. 

106d.  Placing  Steel. — The  A. C.I.  gives  a  formula  for  the  distance  from  the 
column  center  line  to  the  point  of  inflection  as  H  (^s  "  ^c)  +  }iqc  for  cap  construction  and  a 
distance  equal  to  j^ih  —  qc)  4-  Hqc  for  drop  construction.  In  a  square  panel  in  which  the 
diameter  of  column  cap  is  0.225L,  these  distances  become  0.252a  and  0.3^2  resi)ectively.  The 
steel  should  bend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slab  in  approximately  these  locations.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  good  construction  that  the  negative  reinforcement  be  securely  supported  with  the  mini- 
mum cover  allowed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slab  and  be  carried  out  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 
slab  to  approximately  the  line  of  inflexion.  Arrangements  of  steel  in  which  the  reinforcement 
droops  away  from  the  top  of  the  slab  and  is  some  distance  below  the  top  in  the  region  of  the 
line  of  inflexion  will  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results. 

106c,  Floor  Finish. — Satisfactory  results  from  a  structural  point  of  view  can 
be  obtained  by  either  applying  the  floor  finish  with  the  slab  or  applying  it  after  the  main  slab  has 
set.  In  general,  however,  the  best  and  most  economical  results  can  be  obtained  by  finishing 
the  structural  slab  with  a  mixture  of  the  same  mortar  proportions  as  used  in  the  slab,  before 
the  slab  has  set. 

106/.  Future  Extensions. — ^Future  extensions  can  be  provided  for  by  introducing 
a  spandrel  beam  along  the  side  to  be  extended  and  leaving  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  a  seat 
about  6  in.  in  width  to  receive  the  new  slab.  Sufficient  steel  should  be  left  projecting  in  the  top 
of  the  slab  to  satisfy  the  moments  at  the  column  head  and  mid-sections.  This  steel  should  be 
structural  ^rade  material.  It  should  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  slab  about  80  diameters 
for  bond.  After  the  concrete  in  the  first  portion  of  the  building  has  set,  the  steel  may  be  bent 
up  and  enclosed  in  the  spandrel  wall.  The  usual  couunm  capital  should  be  built  on  the  columns 
projecting  out  for  the  future  extension  and  these  capitals  should  be  reinforced  with  bracket 
bars.  This  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  method  of  providing  for  "future  extensions.  A  far 
better  method  is  to  build  the  foundation  only  to  allow  for  future  extension  and  construct  new 
independent  columns  to  support  the  extension  later  allowing  the  existing  columns  to  remain 
supporting  the  original*  structure. 

Flat-slab  Floors — American  Concrete  Institute  Ruling 

/,  =  16,000;  ft  for  positive  moment  =  650;  /c  for  negative  moment  «  750.    (See  Fig.  128  for 

distribution  of  moments) 
Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Size  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of    slab 
cinches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

CJoncrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel  in. 

lb. per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

Across 

direct 

(inches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
26X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
5'0" 
5'3" 
6'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
6'  6"X6'  6" 
6'  8"X5'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
7'  4"X7'  4" 
7'  Q"X7'  6" 
7'10"X7'10" 

6 

6H 

6H 

7H 

8 

SH 

8H 

9H 

2K 
2>4 
2H 
2H 
2H 
2K 

3H 
3H 
3M 
3fi 

0.52 
0.56 
0.58 
0.62 
0.65 
0.69 
0.71 
0.76 
0.78 
0.82 
0.84 

16-«* 

13-H0 
15-H* 

16-H^ 

18-M* 
20-M* 
22-H<^ 
24-M0 

13-H^ 

16-H^ 

12-M* 
13-H0 
14-H* 
16-H0 

18-H* 
19-H^ 

8-H0 

9-K0 

10-H* 

7-H« 
8-H* 
9-H* 

JO-H* 
ll-H<^ 
12-H* 
13-H<^ 

1.88 
2.00 
2.12 
2.22 
2.42 
2.58 
2.67 
2.77 
2.95 
3.14 
3.27 
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Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Size  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of  slab 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(.inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

steel     in 

Ib.persq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

Across 

direct 

(inches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 

3'0" 

4'0" 

4'3" 

4'6" 

4'9" 

6'0"    . 

5'3" 

5'6" 

5'9" 

6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
5'  6"X5'  6" 
5'  8"X6'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
7'  4"X7'  4" 
7'  6"X7'  6" 
ri0"X7'10" 

6 
6H 

7K 
7H 
8 

syi 

9 
»H 

9K 

2H 
2H 
3K 
3K 
3H 
3H 
4 

4H 

4H 

0  52 
0.56 
0.59 
0.63 
0.65 
0.69 
0.72 
0.76 
0.78 
0.83 
0.85 

18-H* 

20-H* 

17-H60 

19-H6* 

17-H* 

18-H* 

20-H* 

22-H0 

24-H* 

27-H0 

30-H^ 

15-H^ 

16-«^ 

14-H6* 

15-H6* 

13-H^ 

Ifr-H* 

17-H* 

18-H^ 

20-H* 

22-H0 

24-H* 

10-H* 
11-^* 
IC^Hs^ 
lO-Hs* 

10-H* 
11-H* 

12-H* 
14-H* 
15-H* 
16-H0 

2.42 
2.46 
2.70 
2.76 
2.98 
3.16 
3.36 
3.43 
3.63 
3.84 
4.06 

Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  200  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


^%                                      M. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Panel  sixe 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Sise  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of    slab 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  eq. 

ft. 

steel     in 

Ib.per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 

Diagonal 

Across 
direct 

(inches) 

(inches) 

( inches) 

16X16 

3'6" 

4' 10"  X  4' 10" 

6H 

3 

0.57 

20-H^ 

17-H^ 

n-H* 

2.70 

17X17 

3'9" 

6'  2"X6'  2" 

QH 

3Vi 

0.59 

2A'H4k 

19-H* 

13-H« 

2.90 

18X18 

4'0" 

6'  6"X5'  6" 

7H 

3K 

0.63 

19-H6^ 

16-Hs 

ll.He« 

3.03 

19X19 

4'3" 

5'  8"X6'  8" 

7H 

4 

0.66 

22-Hs* 

18-H«* 

12-Ks^ 

3.22   • 

20X20 

4'6" 

6'  0"X6'  0" 

8 

4 

0.70 

19-H* 

15-H^ 

10-H* 

3.36 

21X21 

4'9" 

6'  4"X6'  4" 

SH 

4K 

0.72 

21-H* 

17-M* 

12-H^ 

3.60 

22X22 

6'0" 

6'  8"X6'  8" 

8K 

4H 

0.76 

23.H^ 

19-H* 

13-H* 

8.79 

23X23 

5'3" 

7'  0"X7'  0" 

9H 

4H 

0.81 

25-H* 

20-H* 

14-H* 

3.85 

24X24 

6'6" 

7'  4"X7'  4" 

9H 

5 

0.83 

28-M* 

23:H* 

15-H* 

4.15 

25X25 

5'9" 

r  6"xr  6" 

10 

5 

0.87 

30-H* 

24.H0 

17.H^ 

4.22 

26X26 

6'0" 

7'10"X7'10" 

lOM 

5K 

0.92 

33-H* 

27-H* 

18-H^ 

4.50 

Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sixe 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Size  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of    slab 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel  in 

Ib.per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

Across 

direct 

(inchee) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
6'0" 
5'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
6'  6"X5'  6" 
5'  8"X5'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
r  4"X7'  4" 
7'  6"X7'  6" 
7'10"X7'10" 

7 

7H 
7H  . 
8H 

9 

9H 
10 

lOH 
11 

11>4 

3H 
4 

4H 

4H 

4H 
4^ 
5 
5 

5W 

5% 

0.61 
0.65 
0.68 
0.72 
0.74 
0.79 
0.83 
0.87 
0.91 
0.96 
0.98 

22-H<t> 

18-H«* 

21-K60 

18-H0 

21-H* 

23-H0 

25-H0 

27-H* 

30-H* 

33-M* 

36-.^^ 

18-H* 

15-Ks« 

17-Hs^ 

15-H* 

17-H 

18-H^ 

2O-H0 

22-H* 

24-H,^ 

28-H* 

29-H* 

10-Hs* 

12-He0 

10-H* 

11-H* 

12-H* 

14-H* 

15-H^ 

17-M* 

18-H* 

20-H^ 

2.85 
3.04 
3.28 
3.48 
3.76 
3.84 
4.04 
4.20 
4.40 
4.80 
4.90 
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Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 


Capital 
diam- 
eter 


Sise  of  drop 
panel 


Depth 
of  slab 
(inches) 


Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 


Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 


Steel  in  each  band 


Direct 
(inches) 


Diagonal 
(inches) 


Across 

direct 

(inches) 


Steel  in 

Ib.per  sq. 

ft. 


16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 


3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
5'0" 
5'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 


4'10" 
5'  2" 
6'  6" 
6'  8" 
6'  0" 
6'  4" 
6'  8" 
7'  0" 
7'  4" 
7'  6" 
7'10" 


X4'10" 
X5'  2" 
X5'  6" 
X5'  8" 
X6'  0" 
X6'  4" 
X6'  8" 
X7'  0" 
X7'  4" 
X7'  6" 
X7'10" 


7H 

3K 

7H 

4H 

8H 

4H 

8% 

4H 

QH 

4^ 

9H 

5 

10 

5H 

lOH 

5H 

11 

6K 

iiH 

6H 

12 

7 

0.66 
0.68 
0.72 
0.77 
0.81 
0.85 
0.88 
0.92 
0.96 
1.01 
1.05 


18-M60 
16-H* 
18-H* 
2O-H0 

24- H« 
27->i« 

30-H^ 
33-H^ 
35-H0 
39-H^ 


H-Ke* 

lO-Hs* 

13-H^ 

9-H* 

14-H* 

10-M* 

16-H^ 

11-H« 

18- H^ 

12-H0 

20-M^ 

13-H0 

22-H^ 

15-H* 

23-H^ 

16-H* 

26.H* 

18-H* 

29-H* 

20.H* 

31-H* 

22-H* 

3.15 
3.48 
3.58 
3.76 
3  97 
4.12 
4.40 
4.50 
4.76 
5  00 
5.24 


Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  350  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 

C^apital 
diam- 
eter 

Sise  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of  slab 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel  in 

Ib.per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(incnes) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

< 

Across 

direct 

cinches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
5'0" 
6'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
5'6"  X5'  6" 
5'8"  X5'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
7'  4"X7'  4" 
7'  6"X7'  6" 
7' 10"  X  7' 10" 

7K 
8K 
8H 
9Vi 

10>i 
lOH 
IIH 
IIH 
12>i 
12H 

4« 
5 

5^ 
6 

6J^ 
6K 

7H 
7H 
83-4 
8H 

0.68 
0.73 
0.77 
0.82 
0.86 
0.90 
0.95 

0  99 
1.04 
1.09 

1  13 

15-M0 
17-H0 
19-H* 
21-H* 

23-H^ 
26-H0 
28-H* 
31-H« 

37-H0 
41-H* 

13-H* 

14-H* 

16-H* 

17-H* 

19-H0 
21-H0 

23-H0 
25-H* 
28-H^ 

3(^-H* 

33-H^ 

8-H« 
9-H0 

1O-H0 
11-H* 
13-H^ 
14-H^ 
l6->^0 

18-H* 
19-M* 
21-H* 
22-H* 

3.56 
3.68 
3.80 
3.97 
4.13 
4.40 
4.58 
4.80 
5.05 
5.22 
5.53 

In  these  panels  the  steel  is  lapped  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  bar  by  bond.  The  steel  is  considered  to  be  in 
approximately  2  panel  lengths.  The  necessary  supporting  bars  are  included  in  the  stoel  weights.  The  concrete 
in  the  slab  and  in  the  drop  panel  are  included  in  the  concrete  quantities. 


FLOOR  SURFACES 

Bt  Allan  F.  Owen 

107.  Wood  Floor  Surfaces. 

107a.  Softwood  Flooring. — Soft  pine  is  not  used  for  flooring  except  some  north- 
em  pine  for  very  cheap  work.  It  is  called  1  X  6-in.  matched  and  dres3ed,  but  comes  i  J^e  X  6>i 
in.     It  is  apt  to  have  sap  in  it  and  be  subject  to  warping  and  twisting. 

Hard  pine,  or  yellow  pine,  comes  flat  sawed  and  quarter  sawed  (see  Figs.  131  and  132). 
The  flatHsawed  flooring  should  never  be  used  as  it  splinters  badly  with  use.  The  quarter-sawed 
or  edge-grain  flooring  is  good  flooring  and  can  be  used  for  residences,  factories,  and  warehouses, 
although  it  will  not  wear  as  well  as  hard  wood.  The  best  yellow  pine  flooring  is  cut  from  logs 
having  the  largest  number  of  circular  rings  per  inch  of  diameter  and  with  the  largest  proportion 
of  hard  summer  wood  in  the  rings  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  soft  spring  growth.  Long- 
leaf  yellow  pine  generally  has  more  than  8  rings  per  inch,  and  short  leaf  and  loblolly  pine  gen- 
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(■rally  have  less  than  8 — Bometimes  only  2  or  3  rings  per  innh.     Yellow  pine  flooring  ci 
the  following  sizes: 


Yellow  pine  also  cornea  4  X  8,  5  X  8,  and  6X8,  grooved  tor  splines  (see  Fig.  133).  This 
flooring  is  seldom  used  for  a  wearing  surface,  being  used  as  a  structural  floor  spanning  from  girder 
to  girder,  spacings  6  to  IS  ft.     When  so  used  a  wearing  surface  of  maple  is  usually  added. 


13. — Splined  floorinf. 

107t.  Hardwood  Flooring. — Hard  maple  flooring  is  most  suitable  for  kitchens, 
stores,  offices,  factories,  narehouaes,  and  assembly  halls.  It  ia  smooth  and  hard,  wears  well, 
and  can  be  waxed  and  polished  for  dancing,  or  oiled  to  keep  down  dust,  or  left  bare  and  scrubbed 
to  make  it  white  and  clean.     Standard  grades  in  maple  flooring  are: 

■■Clsar"— (or  the  BnMt  work. 

"No.  1"— KDod  for  k11  commercial  work. 

"Fictory" — for  cheap  work. 

Maple  flooring  can  be  had  selected  for  color  by  specifying  "WKite  Clear."  The  standard  siies 
are  'He  'n.  thick  with  IH,  2,  2}i,  and  3>i-in.  face;  IHt  in-  th'ck  with  2,  2Ji,  and  3K-">-  fsce; 
%  in,  thick  with  l}i,  2,  and  2>i-in.  face. 

Beech  and  birch  flooring  are  manufactured  in  the  same  sizes  as  maple.  They  do  not  wear 
as  well  as  maple,  but  are  better  than  pine. 

Oak  flooring  is  usually  considered  the  most  desirable  for  fine  residence  work.  The  stand- 
ard grades  are ; 

Quarter  eswed ■■3«pole»r" 

Quarter  sawed "Select" 

PiairiMwcd "Select" 

nuiinawed "No.  1  common" 

Plwnaawed , "No.  2  common"— (poorcut  gmde) 

Standard  sizes  are  ^Ht  ia.  thick  with  \^,  2,  and  2>j-in.  face;  H  '".  thick  with  IH  and  2-in. 
face.  Quarter-sawed  oak  is  aawed  so  that  the  face  is  on  a  radial  line  of  the  log  and,  as  this  is 
parallel  to  the  "silver  ray"  in  the  wood,  a  very  beautiful  and  varied  marking  is  the  result  (see 
fig.  132).  The  principal  advantage  of  quarter  sawing  ia  in  securing  this  mottled  grain  effect. 
Oak  floors  can  be  filled  with  a  white  or  colored  paste  filler  to  produce  natural  wood  or  color 
effects,  and  varnished  or  waxed.     Varnish  lasta  rather  longer  on  oak  than  on  any  other  floor. 

Other  hard  woods  are  used  only  for  special  ornamental  patterns  in  room  borders,  show 
window  floors,  etc. 

107c.  Parquetry. — The  best  parquetry  ia  made  up  of  'fie  in-  thick  hardwood, 
cut  in  short  lengths  to  suit  the  pattern,  dressed,  and  matched  and  end  matched.     TTiis  clasa 
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of  work  must  be  laid  on  a  very  good  underdoor  and  must  be  scraped  and  sandpapered  after 
being  laid  to  get  a  good  surface. 

107(2.  Reftoishing  Wood  Floors. — In  refinishing  old  floors,  thin  hardwood  strips 
are  used.  Flooring  %  in.  thick  comes  with  tongue  and  groove,  and  may  be  blind  nailed.  Strips 
^e  ii^*  thick  may  be  had  in  beech,  birch,  maple,  or  oak  and  are  face  nailed  to  the  under  floor. 
In  connection  with  this  thin  flooring  "wood  carpet''  can  be  had.  This  consists  of  ornamental, 
borders,  usinjg  small  pieces  of  wood  glued  on  a  cloth  back,  each  piece  to  be  nailed  to  the  under 
floor  where  the  ''carpet ''  is  laid.  These  patterns  can  be  had  in  a  single  wood  or  in  combination 
of  two  or  more  woods,  and  may  include  walnut,  cherry,  white  holly,  and  mahogany. 

107e.  Wood  Blocks. — Wood  block  floors  are  used  in  factories  where  the  floor  is 
subject  to  very  rough  usage.  Standard  paving  blocks  4  in.  thick  can  be  used,  and  these  are 
usually  set  in  asphalt. 

• 

A  thinner  wood-blook  flooring  has  lately  come  into  lue  which  consists  of  blocks  dovetailed  and  glued  to  a  yellow 
pine  flooring  strip.  The  most  used  sice  is  2H  i°-  thick  with  Z^i-in..  face,  in  lengths  up  to  8  ft.  The  sides  of  the 
stripe  are  grooved  for  splines  and  the  strips  are  blind  nailed  to  joists,  nailing  stripe,  or  underflooring.  This  flooring 
is  used  where  creosoting  or  asphalt  is  not  wanted  and  it  stays  in  place  through  wet  and  dry  weather  better  than 
paving  blooks.  It  is  a  strictly  utilitarian  floor  as  the  end  grain  wood  tends  to  hold  enough  dirt  never  to  look  very 
clean. 

107/.  Supports  for  Wood  Floors. — Softwood  and  hardwood  floors  may  be  nailed 
direct  to  joists  in  ordinary  construction  buildings  or  to  sleepers  bedded  in  concrete  in  fireproof 
buildings.  Better  floors  are  built  with  an  underfloor  nailed  to  joists  or  sleepers  and  with  the 
finished  floor  laid  diagonally  or  at  right  angles  to  the  underfloor.  Parquetry  and  wood  blocks 
must  have  an  underfloor.  On  a  concrete  floor  construction  the  finished  wood  floor  may  be 
laid  in  asphalt  direct  on  the  concrete  without  any  nailing  strips. 

107^.  Floors  for  Trucking  Aisles. — Special  precautions  are  necessary  in  building 
floors  where  heavy  trucking  is  to  be  done.  Wood  block  flooring  can  be  used  if  otherwise 
satisfactory.  Maple  flooring  has  been  used  more  than  any  other  and  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  long  run  if  properly  built.  It  should  be  laid  on  a  very  substantial  wood 
underfloor  so  that  every  part  of  the  maple  floor  is  supported,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
truck  wheels  breaking  the  floor  where  they  run  over  a  strip  near  its  end.  IJ^-in.  flooring  is 
much  stronger  than  the  ^  Ke'^i.,  and  is  well  worth  the  difference  in  cost. 

In  some  warehouses  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lay  steel  plates  on  top  of  the  wood  floor  in  the  trucking  aisles 
and  fasten  them  down  with  long  countersunk  wood  screws.  This  makes  a  floor  that  will  wear  a  yery  long  time 
but  it  is  alwasTB  noisy.  The  screws  pull  out  and  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  and  the  plates  buckle  up 
in  the  center.  They  wear  slippery  ^nd  the  truckers  sprinkle  the  plates  to  get  a  film  of  rust  which  is  easier  to 
work  over. 

107/i.  Loading  Platforms. — Floors  exposed  to  the  weather  must  have  provision 
for  drainage  and  expansion  and  contraction.  3  X  6-in.  oak  plank,  laid  with  yi-ixi,  open  joints, 
meet  these  requirements.    Cypress  and  yellow  pine  are  also  used. 

108.  Brick  Floors. — Brick  is  used  for  floors  of  packing  houses,  storage  battery  rooms, 
factories,  and  warehouses  where  the  floor  must  resist  acid,  hot  and  cold  water,  grease,  etc. 
They  are  laid  edge  up  for  strength  where  heavy  tracking  occurs,  sMad  the  joints  must  be  filled 
with  acidproof  or  waterproof  cement.  For  this  purpose  the  bricks  must  be  smooth  and  very 
dense,  preferably  vitrified  shale  brick.  Special  brick  are  made  from  1  to  4  in.  thick  and  in 
sizes  from  3  X3in.to  12  X  12  in.,  square  and  rectangular.  The  foundations  for  brick  floors 
are  the  same  as  for  tile  floors  (see  Art.  109i). 

109.  Tile  Floors. 

109a.  Cork  Tile. — Cork  tile  are  made  from  cork  shavings  compressed  under  very 
heavy  pressure  and  baked.  The  blocks  thus  made  are  cut  in  two  to  make  tiles  K  in.  thick. 
The  tile  are  cemented  to  concrete  floors,  or  glued  and  nailed  to  wood  floors.  On  account  of  its 
durability  and  non-slip  quality,  cork  tile  is  especially  recommended  for  the  working  space  in 
banks,  for  elevator  cars,  the  space  in  front  of  elevators  on  each  floor,  for  kitchens  and  bath 
rooms,  and  for  stair  treads  and  landings. 

29 
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Cork  brick  2  or  23^  in.  thick  are  uaed  for  stable  floors  where  the  best  is  wanted  regardless 
of  cost. 

1096.  Rubber  Tiling. — Interlocking  rubber  tiling  is  used  for  stair  halls,  elevator 
floors,  and  spaces  in  front  of  elevators  on  account  of  its  non-slip  property.  It  is  usually  3^  in. 
thick  and  is  to  be  cemented  to  a  woo4  or  concrete  base. 

109c.  Quarry  Tile. — Thin  square  brick  are  known  as  quarry  tile.  The  most  used 
sizes  are  6X6  in.,  8X8  in.,  and  12  X  12  in.;  all  sizes  about  1  in.  thick.  They  are  used  for 
fireplace  hearths,  conservatory  floors,  engine  room  floors,  hotel  grill  rooms  and  for  many  orna- 
mental purposes.     The  best  red  quarry  tile  were  formerly  imported  from  Wales. 

109(2.  Ornamental  Tiles. — Vestibule  and  corridors  of  public  buildings  are 
sometimes  paved  with  ornamental  tiles  whicbhave  an  embossed  pattern  (see  Sect.  7,  Art.  174). 
The  embossment  is  of  value  in  making  a  non-slip  floor. 

1096.  Ceramic  Mosaic. — Probably  the  most  widely  used  fireproof  flooring  is 
ceramic  mosaic  (see  Sect.  7,  Art.  174).  The  standard  tile  is  ^  in.  square  and  ^  in.  thick. 
It  comes  in  white  and  black,  and  many  colors.  The  mosaic  is  usually  furnished  glued  to  sheets 
of  paper  which  are  soaked  with  water  and  removed  after  the  tile  are  in  place.  The  combinations 
of  design  and  color,  ornamental  borders,  and  plain  fields  are  unlimited.  This  tile  also  comes 
in  large  pieces,  2-in.  squares  and  hexagons  being  largely  used. 

lOfi/.  Marble  Mosaic. — Marble  mosaic  is  superior  in  texture  and  color  to 
ceramic  mosaic,  but  is  comparatively  little  used  at  the  present  time. 

109^.  Marble  Tile. — The  corridor  floors  of  our  best  public  buildings  and  office 
buildings  are  paved  with  marble  tile.  This  tile  is  also  used  for  floors  in  monumental  buildings, 
museums,  art  galleries,  public  rooms  in  fine  hotels,  club  houses,  etc.,  and  for  toilet  room  floors. 
The  standard  thickness  is  ^  in.  and,  as  the  tile  are  cut  for  each  particular  job,  there  is  no 
standard  size.  light  colors  are  preferred  for  floor  tile  though  verde  antique  is  sometimes  used 
for  borders,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  washing  compounds  used  in  cleaning  the  floors  eat 
away  the  softer  parts.  The  best  wearing  floor  marble  in  this  coimtry  is  Tennessee  grey  or 
pink.. 

109^.  Terrazo  Tile. — Marble  chips  mixed  with  colored  cement  and  sand  are 
manufactured  into  tUe,  then  groimd  and  polished.  This  tUe  makes  good  substitute  for  marble 
tile  or  mosaic.  It  is  made  in  plain  colors  and  also  ''tutti  colouri,"  the  latter  being  a  mixture 
of  different  colored  marbles. 

109t.  Foundation  for  Tile  Floors. — ^Any  brick,  mosaic,  or  tile  floor  may  be  laid 
over  concrete,  hollow  tile,  or  wood  floor  construction,  but  ample  strength  and  stiffness  must 
be  provided  to  support  the  flnished  floor  properly  and  keep  it  from  cracking.  When  used 
over  wood  construction,  2}^  in.  of  concrete  foundation  should  be  provided,  the  top  being 
leveled  and  left  rough  at  the  exact  depth  below  the  finished  floor  line  necessary  for  the  kind  of 
finish  to  be  employed.  For  tile  or  mosaic  }4  in.  thick  this  depth  should  be  1  in.  to  allow  for 
the  "^-iD..  setting  bed  of  mortar.  For  the  heavier  tile  and  brick,  an  allowance  of  1  in.  should 
be  made  for  the  setting  bed.  For  cork  tile,  the  foundation  may  be  wood  or  concrete  and  must 
be  placed  the  exact  thickness  of  the  cork  below  the  level  of  the  finished  floor. 

110.  Cement  Floors. — For  many  purposes  a  cement  floor  is  the  most  economical  and  satis- 
factory finish,  especially  for  a  reinforced  concrete  building.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  past 
has  been  caused  by  the  cement  finish  "dusting."  In  other  words,  the  top  surface  wears  off 
rapidly  in  use  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  dust  in  so  doing.  To  remedy  this  defect  many 
concrete  "hardeners"  have  been  put  on  the  market  and  some  of  them  have  been  of  value. 
But  their  greatest  value  has  been  in  the  extra  care  taken  to  procure  the  necessary  grade  of 
workmanship  to  produce  a  good  cement  finish.  Where  cement  sidewalks  are  laid  on  cinder 
foundation,  the  excess  water  in  the  concrete  dries  out  from  below  as  well  as  above  and  the  rich 
top  dressing  of  cement  and  sand  can  be  mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of  water  to  be  trow- 
eled to  a  hard  smooth  surface.  But  in  reinforced  concrete  work  where  the  concrete  is  poured 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  into  tight  wood  forms,  the  excess  of  water  comes  to  the  top  and  brings 
with  it  laitance  (excess  hydrated  lime)  which  produces  the  objectionable  dusty  floor. 
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The  following  method  of  producmg  a  hard,  dense,  dustlees  cement  floor  is  now  being  used 
with  perfect  success: 

The  forms  are  poured  full  of  oonorete  and  soreeded  with  a  straicht  edge  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  slab  up 
to  the  grade  of  the  finished  floor.  Cement  finishers  then  float  this  down  thoroughly  while  it  is  still  liquid  or  in  a 
plastic  state,  bringing  in  this  manner  the  surplus  water  present  in  all  concrete  to  the  surface,  which  carries  with  it 
the  hydrated  lime  or  laitance  in  the  cement.  This  is  then  darbied  or  floated  off  to  one  side. '  A  dry  mixture  of 
Portland  cement  and  dean  sharp  sand  (1  to  IH)  is  then  added  to  the  slab  and  worked  into  the  top  of 
it.  filling  up  all  depressions  and  replacing  settlement  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  excess  water,  and  enriching  the 
topping,  thereby  ♦"^'n^g  a  more  dense  wearing  surface.  After  this  mixture  is  thoroughly  floated  and  incorporated 
into  the  slab  it  is  given  a  hard  fanning  or  burnishing,  using  a  steel  trowel,  polishing  and  eliminating  all  trowel  marks, 
producing  a  hard,  unabrasive  wearing  surface.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  it  will  be  hard  back-breaking  work 
to  trowel  and  polish  so  dry  a  surface,  but  on  this  depends  the  success  of  the  cement  finish.  The  floor  must  be 
covered  within  24  hr.  with  a  heavy  layer  of  saw  dust  thoroughly  wet  down  and  left  in  place  until  the  building 
is  completed.  This  saw  dust  protects  the  floor  from  premature  use  and  abuse  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
retards  the  setting  of  the  cement  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  concrete. 

The  top  ^  in.  of  a  concrete  slab  may  be  made  of  1  to  1^  Portland  cement  and  yi-in.. 
granite  screenings.  This  (called  granUoid)  makes  an  excellent  floor  for  hard  usage,  but  the 
same  precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  dusting  as  described  above. 

111.  Terrazo  Finish. — Where  terrazo  finish  is  to  be  used,  the  foundation  Is  left  2^^  in. 
below  the  finished  floor.  2  in.  of  concrete  is  poured  on  the  foundation  and  then  about  1  in.  of 
terrazo  finish  (Portland  cement,  sand,  and  marble  chips,  mixed  almost  dry)  is  spread,  rolled, 
and  worked  into  the  top  until  tl^e  proper  finished  grade  is  obtained.  The  surface  is  polished 
after  the  cement  has  hardened.  Color  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of  the  desired  color  of 
marble  and  by  use  of  colored  cement. 

Ornamental  effects  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  colored  cement.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  cc^ors  that  are  not 
chemically  affected  by  the  cement.  The  colors  should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  manufacturer  of  cement  colors 
and  used  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 

112.  Composition  Floors. — Composition  floors,  or  sanitary  floors,  are  much  used  for  toilet 
rooms,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  There  are  many  varieties  on  the  market,  known  by  various 
trade  names,  and  they  can  be  had  in  almost  any  color,  the  red  and  brown  probably  being  the 
most  satisfactory.     Magnesia  is  the  basic  material  in  each  floor  mixture. 

When  used  over  a  wood  floor,  wire  mesh  is  laid  and  tacked  down,  and  about  %  in.  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand  laid  first  and  )^-in.  composition  floor  on  top  of  that.  When  used  over 
a  concrete  foundation,  J^  in.  of  cement  and  sand  and  a  ^  in.  composition  floor  are  sufficient. 

When  compoeitioh  floors  are  finished,  they  are  given  a  finish  of  paraffin  or  wax.  This  can  be  washed  or  mopped 
over  for  two  or  three  months  before  the  floor  begins  to  show  signs  of  wear.  At  that  time  the. floor  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  with  warm  water  and  soap  or  "gold  dust"  and  allowedto  dry  and  then  given  a  coating  of  oU.  Two 
parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  thinned  with  one  part  of  kerosene  should  be  used.  The  oil  should  be  applied  with  a 
brush  or  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry  for  about  M  hour  and  then  any  surplus  oil  remaining  wiped  off.  The  linseed  oil 
tends  to  toughen  the  surface  of  the  composition  floor  and  prevents  its  becoming  rough  from  wear.  The  kerosene 
makes  the  oil  thin  enough  to  soak  into  the  pores  of  the  flooring. 

118.  Asphalt  Floors. — Asphalt  is  used  for  waterproof  floors  in  packing  houses,  canning 
factories,  and  wherever  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  flush  the  floor  with  water  to  clean  it. 
When  used  over  a  wood  foundation,  heavy  paper  is  laid  and  on  top  of  this  is  placed  2  in.  or 
more  of  a  mixture  of  hot  asphalt  and  sand  which  is  rolled  to  a  hard  even  finish.  Not  less  than 
2  in.  of  the  mixture  should  be  used  over  a  concrete  foundation. 

114.  Glass  Inserts  in  Sidewalks. — Glass  is  used  in  sidewalks  to  light  the  basement  space 
underneath.  The  pieces  of  glass  are  small,  generally  Z^i  in.,  round  or  square,  fiat  top  and  bot- 
tom, or  with  prisms  on  the  bottom  to  defiect  the  light  toward  the  back  of  the  basement.  The 
lights  are  set  in  cement  on  steel,  iron,  or  reinforced  concrete  frames.  When  metal  frames  are 
used,  the  lights  are  generally  assembled  at  the  building.  Reinforced  concrete  sidewalk  light 
slabs  are  made  at  the  factory  and  shipped  to  the  building  ready  to  be  set  in  place.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  all  joints  caulked  with  oakum  and  waterproofed  with  asphalt  cement. 
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FLOOR  OPENINGS  AND  ATTACHMBNTS 
Bt  Allan  F.  Owen 

116.  Floor  Openings. — Special  framing  must  be  used  around  openings  through  floors  for 
elevator  shafts,  stairways,  dumb  waiters,  wire  shafts,  and  plumbing  spaces.  Figs.  134  to  139 
inclusive,  show  typical  framing. 

In  concrete  floors,  wrought-iron  and  galvanized-iron  sleeves  are  built  into  the  construction 
work  for  all  steam,  return,  sprinkler,  sewer,  gas,  and  similar  pipes.  All  floor  sleeves  should  be 
flush  with  the  ceiling  line  and  should  extend  about  2  in.  above  the  floor  line.     Pipe-risers  should 
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Fia.  134. — Elevator  openings  in 
steel  frame  construction. 


FzQ.  135. — Stair  opening  in 
ordinary  construction. 


FzQ.  136. — Stair  opening  in  concrete 
beam  and  girder  construction. 


not  be  allowed  to  come  up  through  columns  as  repairs  and  alterations  are  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, under  such  an  arrangement;  small  size  electric  conduits,  however,  form  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Special  shafts  with  fireproof  walls  are  sometimes  used  for  plumbing  and  vent 
pipes,  and  this  practice  has  much  to  commend  it  since  a  floor  to  be  a  perfect  fire  cutofif  should 
be  solid  from  wall  to  wall,  with  stairways,  elevators,  and  all  openings  enclosed  in  vertical 
fireproof  walls. 

Special  pits  are  required  for  platform  scales  and  it  is  best  to  get  the  details  of  the  scales 
to  be  used  and  include  the  framing  for  the  scales  in  the  general  plans  of  the  building. 
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FzQ.  137. — Shaft  openings  in  tile 
and  concrete  construction. 
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Fxo.  138. — Opening  In  flat  slab 
concrete  construction. 


Fxa.  139. — Opening  for  spiral  oon- 
veyor  in  mill  construction. 


116.  Floor  Attachments. — Machinery,  shafting,  sprinkler  pipes,  steam  pipes,  etc.,  are 
often  hung  from  the  ceiling.  In  wood  construction,  blocks  are  usually  attached  to  the  ceiling 
joists  by  lag  screws  and  machinery  hangers  bolted  to  these  blocks.  In  steel  construction, 
clamps  are  used  around  the  lower  flanges  of  the  floor  beams.  In  concrete  construction,  some 
form  of  insert  is  used  to  support  these  utilities.  Where  permanent  pipes,  machinery,  etc., 
are  to  be  placed,  it  is  possible  to  lay  out  the  inserts  to  care  for  these.  But  in  a  building  in  which 
there  is  much  machinery,  provision  should  be  made  for  changing  conditions,  the  shifting  of 
departments,  and  the  installation  of  improved  machines.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  well  to  spot 
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inserts  at  regular  intervals  over  the  entire  ceiling.  In  a  recent  machine  manufacturing  plant, 
inserts  were  provided  4  ft.  on  centers  each  way  over  the  entire  ceiling,  and  this  has  proved  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.    In  Fig.  140  are  illustracted  the  common  types  of  inserts. 
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Bolt  insert.    Bolt  is  removed  before  fomuB  are 
taken  down,  leaving  the  nut  in  the  oonorete. 


Wrialco  insert. 
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Kohler  pressed  steel  insert. 


^^V^i. 


Barton  steel  spiral  socket  for 
lag  screws. 


Security  insert. 


Havemeyer  socket  insert. 
Fxa.  140. 


Dayton  insert. 


Triuoon  slotted  insert. 


GROUND  FLOORS 
By  Allan  F.  Owen 

117.  Drainage. — Groimd  floors  at  sidewalk  shipping  platform  level,  or  in  basements, 
must  be  protected  against  dampness.  The  most  important  item  in  the  prevention  of  dampness 
is  drainage.  Where  the  floor  is  above  the  sewer,  a  system  of  tile  drains  is  installed  under  the 
floor  and  connected  to  the  sewer.  Lines  of  drain  tile  should  be  laid  near  the  outside  walls  and 
about  20  ft.  apart  under  large  floors.  Where  the  sewer  is  above  or  very  close  to  the  floor,  it  is 
necessary  to  connect  the  drain  tile  to  an  ejecter  pit  and  provide  an  automatic  sewage  ejector 
connected  to  the  sewerage  system.  Where  the  floor  is  below  water  level,  in  water  bearing  soil, 
no  drainage  can  be  used. 

118.  Underfloor. — Under  the  finished  floor  a  porous  layer  of  cinders,  stone,  or  gravel 
should  be  laid  to  allow  water  to  run  to  the  drains  and  to  insulate  the  floor  from  the  damp  earth 
beneath.  Where  the  floor  is  below  water  level,  the  underfloor  must  be  waterproofed  and  rein- 
forced against  water  pressure.  A  damp  proofing  course  should  then  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
underfloor  and  under  the  finished  floor.  The  water  pressure  to  be  reinforced  against  is  equal 
to  Q2}i  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  times  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  highest  known  water  level  to 
the  waterproofing  course.  The  weight  of  reinforced  concrete  above  the  waterproofing  course 
may  be  deducted  from  the  total  pressure  to  be  reinforced  against.  The  waterproofing  course 
must  extend  up  the  outside  walls  above  water  level. 
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119.  Waterproofing. — Ground  floors  should  be  waterproofed  as  explained  in  Sect.  5,  Art.  29. 

120.  Floor  Finish. — Finished  concrete  floors  are  most  widely  used  for  ground  floors,  but 
any  of  the  wood,  tile,  marble,  composition,  or  asphalt  floors  described  in  the  chapter  on  "Floor 
Surfaces"  may  be  used. 


ROOF  TRUSSES— GENERAL  DESIGN 

By  W.  S.  Kinnb 

121.  Roof  Trusses  in  General. — A  roof  truss  is  a  frame  work  designed  to  support  the  roof 
covering  or  ceiling  over  large  rooms,  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of  interior  columns.  Fig.  141 
shows  the  relative  position  of  the  roof  trusses,  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  the  roof  covering. 

When  the  nature  of  the  supporting  forces 
is  such  that  the  reactions  are  vertical  under  verti- 
cal loading,  or  the  reactions  due  to  inclined  loading 
can  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  simple 
statics,  the  frame  work  is  known  as  a  "simple 
truss."  Where  the  reactions  are  inclined,  even 
under  vertical  loading,  and  where  they  can  not 
be  determined  by  simple  statics,  the  frame  work, 
is  known  as  an  "arch."  The  discussion  of  this 
chapter  will  be  confined  to  simple  trusses;  arches 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  "Arched 
Roofs." 

Simple  roof  trusses  can  be  further  divided 
into  two  classes  based  on  the  methods  of  support- 
ing the  trusses.  In  one  dass  can  be  placed  the  trusses  which  are  supported  on  rigid  walls  of 
masonry,  or  other  material  forming  a  wall  which  is  able  to  resist  lateral  forces  without  additional 
bracing.  In  a  second  class  can  be  placed  the  trusses  which  are  supported  on  steel  columna 
carrying  a  light  curtain  wall  in  addition  to  the  trusses.  The  construction  of  these  columns 
is  such  that,  unaided,  they  do  not  offer  any  considerable  resistance  to  lateral  forces.  To  secure 
a  rigid  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  join  the  trusses  and  the  columns  by  a  member  known  as  a 
"knee-brace, "  thus  forming  a  rigid  framework  which  is  known  as  a  "knee-braced  bent."  Fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  type  of  structure  is  given  in  the  chapter  entitled:  "Detailed  Design  of 
Truss  With  Knee-braces." 
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FiQ.  143. 


Jn  general,  a  roof  truas  should  consist  of  a  simple  framework  composed  preferably  of  a  sjnBtem  of  triai^Eies. 
The  members  of  the  frame  work  are  usually  so  arranged  that  they  are  in  direct  tension  or  compression.  Trusses' 
composed  of  a  single  web-system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142(a),  are  preferable  to  those  with  a  double  web-system,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  142(b).  The  stresses  in  the  truss  of  Fig.  142(a)  are  readily  determined  by  the  principles  of  simple 
statics,  as  given  in  Sect.  1.  In  the  truss  of  Fig.  142(b),  the  stresses  are  statically  indeterminate.  An  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  can  be  made,  but  the  work  of  stress  calculation  is  long  and  tedious.  Approximate  methods 
of  stress  calculation  are  generally  used,  but  as  the  distribution  of  the  load  to  the  various  members  is  uncertain,  such 
methods  are  unsatisfactory. 
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Fig.  143  BhowB  the  component  parts  of  a  tniBB.  Tbe  names  of  the  several  parts  are  indicated  in  position.  As 
shown  on  Fig.  143,  the  upper  members  are  known  as  the  top  chords,  or  rafters,  and  the  lower  members  are  known 
as  the  bottom  chords,  or  tie  beams.  The  interior  compression  members  are  known  as  struts,  and  the  interior 
tension  members  are  known  as  ties.  Points  of  intersection  of  chord  members  are  known  as  joints,  and  the  distance 
between  adjacent  joints  is  known  as.a  panel,  or  panel  length.  A  sag  tie  is  a  member  provided  to  form  a  support 
for  a  long  hoiisontal  member  which  would  deflect  excessively  under  its  own  weight  if  not  so  supported. 

128.  Form  of  Trusses. — ^A  great  variety  of  trusses  are  used  in  building  construction,  the 
form  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  roof  covering  and  the  architectural  features  of  the 
structure.     Fig.   144  shows  some  ^yf^^  .^f^s^ 


(c) 

ran 


Comh^r^  FJnk 


of  the  forms  of  simple  trusses  in 
common  use  for  trusses  supported 
on  rigid  walls.  Types  of  knee- 
braced  bents  and  arches  are  shown 
in  later  chapters. 

In  Fig.  144  the  forms  shown 
in  Figs,  (a)  to  (m)  are  well  adapted 
to  construction  in  steel,  while 
those  of  Figs,  (n)  to  (9)  are  suited 
for  construction  in  wood.  The 
trusses  of  Figs,  (a)  to  (m)  are  so 
arranged  that  the  compression 
members,  shown  by  the  heavy 
lines,  are  the  shortest  members  in 
the  truss,  while  the  tension  mem- 
bers, shown  by  the  light-  lines, 
are  the  longest  members.  This 
results  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
material,  for  a  compression  mem- 
ber requires  a  greater  sectional 
area  for  a  given  stress  than  a  ten- 
sion member.  Also,  the  greater 
the  length  of  a  compression  mem- 
ber, the  greater  the  required  area. 

In  the  trusses  of  Figs,  (n)  to 
(9),  the  top  and  bottom  chord 
members  and  the  interior  diagonals 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  while 
the  vertical  tension  members  are 
made  of  steel  rods.  Since  com- 
pression joints  between  wooden 
members  are  easier  to  frame  than 
tension  joints,  or  splices,  it  follows 
that  these  types  are  well  adapted  for  construction  in  wood. 
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The  form  of  truss  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  span  length,  for  in  order  to  avoid  bending  streaaea  in 
the  top  chord,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a.  panel  point  of  the  truss  directly  under  each  purlin.  To  avoid  the  use  of 
excessive  areas  in  the  top  chord  sections,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  limit  the  length  of  these  members  to  about 
3  ft.  as  a  maximum.  With  this  limitation,  the  advisable  maximum  spans  for  the  several  types  shown  in  Fig.  144  are 
about  as  follows:  Figs,  (a)  and  (e).  30  ft.;  (e)  and  (0),  40  ft.;  (b)  and  (/),  50  to  60  ft.;  (d)  and  (A).  70  to  80  ft.; 
and  (>)•  80  to  90  ft.  The  forms  shown  in  Figs,  (k),  (I),  and  (m)  can  be  used  for  spans  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  by 
varying  the  number  of  panels.  Wooden  trusses  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs,  (n)  and  (o)  can  bo  used  for  spans  up 
to  about  25  or  30  ft.,  while  those  of  Figs,  (p)  and  (9)  can  be  used  for  spans  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  by  varying  the  num- 
ber of  panels. 

The  type  of  truss  to  be  used  with  a  given  roof  covering  is  determined  by  the  allowable  slope  of  roof  for  the 
roof  covering  in  question.  Table  1  gives  the  minimum  allowable  slope  of  roof  for  some  of  the  common  types  of 
yoof  coverings.. 
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Table  1 

Asphalt  or  aabeBtoB Rue  Ks  of  span. 

Corrugated  steel Rise  K  of  span. 

Slate Rise  H  to  >^  of  span. 

Tar  and  gravel Flat,  or  sufficient  slope  for  drainage. 

Tile Rise  H  of  span. 

Tin All  slopes. 

Wood  shingles  on  sheathing Rise  yi  of  span. 

The  trusses  shown  in  Figs.  (2),  (m),  and  (q)  are  suitable  for  tar  and  gravel,  or  for  tin  roofs.     For  these  types 

of  covering  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  roof  only  enough  slope  to  provide  proper  drainage.    A  slope  of  more  than 

1  in.  to  the  foot  Ib  not  desirable  for  a  gravel  and  tar  roofing,  due  tojthe  fact  thtft  the  material  will  flow  when  laid, 

and  that  intense  summer  heat  will  also  cause  it  to  flow  if  the  slope  is  greater  than  that  mentioned.     All  of  the  other 

t  forms  shown  in  Fig.  144  are  adaptable  to  roofs  with  a  rise  eqiial  to  from  H  to  H  of  the  span. 

Trusses  with  a  cambered  lower  chord,  as  shown  in  Figs.  («)  to  (A)  ind.,  are  used  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 
A  long  line  of  trusses  with  exposed  horisontal  chords  appear  to  sag.  This  effect  can  be  overcome  by  cambering  the 
lower  chord..  In  other  cases  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  ceiling  calls  for  a  cam'bered  truss.  Where  a  moder- 
ate camber  is  required,  one  of  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  144  can  be  used.  In  churches  and  similar  structures,  the 
architectural  treatment  often  calls  for  an  ornamental  tnus,  which  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  "Ornamental 
Roof  Trusses." 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  selection  of  the  type  of  truss  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  feature  of  the 
design.  EEaving  fixed  upon  the  span  length  and  the  height  of  truss,  that  type  of  framing  should  be  adopted  in 
which  the  members  are  well  placed  with  respect  to  the  loads  which  are  to  be  carried. 

128.^  Pitch  of  Roof  Truss. — The  pitch  of  a  roof  truss  is  usually  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
height,  or  rise,  of  the  truss  to  the  span  length,  and  is  usually  designated  by  a  fraction.  Thus 
in  the  truss  of  Fig.  143,  suppose  the  height  to  be  15  ft.  and  the  span  to  be  60  ft.  As  defined 
above 

..   ,        height        15        ,  . 

In  the  preceding  article  the  effect  of  character  of  roof  covering  on  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span 
length  has  been  considered.  As  the  pitch  of  roof,  as  defined  above,  is  the  same  as  the  rise 
divided  by  the  span,  the  values  given  in  Table  1  will  indicate  the  minimuTn  desirable  pitch  of  a 
roof  truss  for  a  given  roof  covering. 

The  pitch  of  the  truss  should  also  be  determined  with  referenoe  to  the  loads  to  be  carried.  As  shown  by  the 
tables  of  wind  and  snow  load  given  in  Arts.  135  and  136,  a  roof  with  a  H  pitch  has  a  smaller  snow  load  but  a 
greater  wind  load  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  than  one  with  a  K  or  H  pitch.  Also  from  the  stress  tables  of  the  following 
chapter,  the  stresses  in  the  trusses  of  H  pitch  are  less  than  those  of  >^  or  ^  pitch.  However,  in  trusses  of  H 
pitch,  the  interior  compression  members  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  in  trusses  of  H  pitch,  which  results  in  a 
considerable  saving  in  material,  in  spite  of  the  greater  stress.  Trusses  of  H  pitch  have  greatly  increased  stresses, 
which  call  for  added  material  in  spite  of  the  reduced  length  of  the  compression  members.  Considering  aU  factors, 
it  seems  that  the  truss  of  y^  pitch  is  the  most  economical. 

124.  Spacing  of  Trusses. — The  theoretical  spacing  of  trusses  for  least  total  cost  of  trusses, 
purlins,  and  roof  covering  depends  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  component  parts.  As  the  spac- 
.  ing  increases,  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  unit  of  covered  area  will  decrease,  as  small  changes  in 
spacing  have  little  effect  on  the  weight  of  a  truss;  the  cost  therefore  varies  inversely  as  the  spac- 
ing. The  size  of  purlin  is  determined  by  the  moment  to  be  carried;  this  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  span.  Therefore  the  cost  of  the  purlins  can  be  considered  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
spacing.  The  roof  covering  cost  varies  directly  as  the  spacing.  To  determine  the  theoretically 
most  economical  spacing,  all  of  these  factors  must  be  given  proper  consideration. 

The  relation  between  the  quantities  given  above  for  minimum  cost  can  be  expressed  ap- 
proximately in  the  following  manner: 

As  stated  above,  the  cost  of  the  trusses  can  be  assumed  to  vary  inver8(;ly  as  the  spacing  of  the  trusses,  which 
relation  can  be  written,  I  «  hf%^  where  %  »  cost  of  trusses  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  A;  *>  a  constant,  and  s  ■■  spacing  of 
trusses.  Again,  the  cost  of  the  purlins  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  spacing  of  trusses,  or  p  ■»  fu',  where 
p  "  cost  of  purlins  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  n  »  a  constant,  and  «  >°  si>acing  of  trusses.  Also,  the  cost  of  roof  covering 
varies  directly  as  the  spacing  of  trusses,  or  c  »  ma,  where  c  »  cost  of  roofing  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  m  ■■  a  constant, 
and  8  "  spacing  of  trusses.     If  X"  be  the  total  cost  of  the  roof,  per  sq.  ft.,  we  have 

X  —  f  -f-  P  +  e  "  */«  -f-  n**  +  *»• 
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By  the  methods  of  the  Differential  Calculus  it  can  be  shown  that  the  relation  existing  between  the  terms  of  the 
above  expression  at  the  time  the  cost  of  the  roof  is  a  minimum  is 

<  -  2p  +  c 

That  is,  for  least  cost,  the  spacing  of  trusses  must  be  such  that  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  is  equal 
to  twice  the  oost  of  th^piirlins  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  plus  the  cost  of  roof  covering  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 

The  relation  given  above  can  not  be  used  directly  for  the  determination  of  the  truss  spacing 
for  the  spacing  does  not  appear  in  the  equation.  However,  by  means  of  the  above  expression, 
a  given  design  can  be  tested  out  to  see  if  it  answers  the  theoretical  conditions.  A  study  of  the 
formula  will  aid  in  forming  conclusions  regarding  the  proper  truss  spacing. 

The  cost  of  materials  and  labor  is  such  that  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  is 
usually  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  purlins.  Roof  covering  costs  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  covering,  but  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of  the  purlins.  These  facts  point 
toward  a  rather  wide  spacing  of  trusses,  in  order  to  secure  maximum  economy.  If  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  rolled  sections  which  would  provide  exactly  the  -required  areas  for  all  truss 
members,  it  would  be  possible  to  use  rather  a  small  truss  spacing.  But  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
design  given  in  the  chapters  on  the  design  of  steel  and  wooden  roof  trusses,  the  sizes  of  many 
members  are  determined  by  the  specifications,  or  by  the  requirements  of  standard  practice. 
These  requirements  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  structure.  From  this  discussion 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  trusses  controls  the  economy  of  the  design,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  trusses  should  be  determined  accordingly. 

Comparative  estimates  of  cost,  made  by  comparing  the  total  cobt  of  roof  trusses  of  the  same  span  length 
but  with  varying  spacing  indicate  that  for  spans  up  to  50  ft.  the  most  economical  spacing  is  about  16  ft.  for  light 
loads  (about  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.),  or  about  yi  of  the  span.     For  spans  of  from  50  to  100  ft.,  the  spacing  should  be  - 
about  yi  of  the  span  for  the  shorter  spans  and  about  H  of  the  span  for  the  longer  spans,  or  from  15  to  20  ft.     In 
many  eases  local  conditions  govern  and  determine  the  spacing  of  the  trusses  regardless  of  the  economical  conditions. 

125.  Spacing  of  Purlins. — ^The  spacing  of  the  purlins  is  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
roof  covering,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  type  of  roof  truss.  In  the  first  place,  the  strength  of 
the  roof  covering,  considered  as  a  beam  spanning  the  distance  between  purlins,  determines  the 
allowable  span  of  the  roofing,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  position  of  the  joints  of  the  truss  de- 
termines the  possible  points  of  support  for  purlins,  and  in  this  way  determines  the  possible  span 
of  the  roof  covering.  This  assumes  that  the  top  chord  of  the  truss  acts  only  as  a  compression 
member.  In  some  cases  where  the  type  of  the  truss  is  such  that  the  distance  between  top  chord 
joints  is  greater  than  the  allowable  span  of  the  roof  covering,  purlins  are  placed  at  points  between 
the  chord  joints.  This  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  of  subjecting  the  chord  section  to 
bending  as  well  as  direct  stress,  for  the  chord  section  must  act  as  a  beam  as  well  as  a  chord  mem- 
ber. But  this  is  probably  offset  by  the  saving  in  weight  of  purlins  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
smaller  closely-spaced  sections. 

Roof  coverings  are  often  laid  on  sheathing,  which  is  in  turn 
supported  by  rafters  laid  parallel  to  the  top  chord  of  the  truss  and 
resting  on  purlins.  By  using  suitable  rafters,  the  purlin  spacing  can 
be  made  as  desired.  This  construction  is  apt  to  result  in  a  heavy 
roof.  To  avoid  this,  the  sheathing  is  sometimes  laid  directly  on  the 
purlins,  thus  limiting  the  spacing  of  purlins  to  the  safe  span  of  the 
sheathing.  This  safe  span  is  to  be  determined  with  reference  to 
the  bending  stress  in  the  sheathing,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
allowable  deflection  of  the  sheathing,  for  in  some  cases  the  roof 
covering,  as  tile  or  slate,  is  likely  to  crack  if  the  sheathing  is  subjected 
to  excessive  deflection.     The  allowable  deflection  is  about  )^oo  P&i^  of  the  clear  span. 

Fig.  145  shows  an  inclined  beam  subjected  to  a  vertical  uniform  load  of  to  lb.  per  ft.  of  beam.  Assuming  that 
the  sheathing  is  continuous  over  several  purlins,  the  maximum  moment  is  Af  >b  Ho  tcl'coji  9,  and  the  fiber  stress  in 
given  by  the  formula/  ■■  Me/ 1.  Placing  the  value  of  itf  in  the  formula  for  fiber  stress  and  solving  for  U  the  limiting 
span  length,  we  have,  for  a  rectangular  section  of  width  h  and   depth  d, 


'-(f^'-0« 
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In  terms  of  the  fiber  atrees,  the  deflection  of  a  rectangular  beam  under  a  uniform  load  ia  given  by  the  formula 
fit 

A  >■  5/24  -SI  where  S  ia  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  and  the  other  terms  have  the  same  values  as  before. 

Substituting  in  this  expression  the  value  of/,  and  solving  for  Z,  the  limiting  sx>an,  we  find  for  an  allowable  deflection 
of  H 60  of  the  span,  that 

The  smaller  of  the  values  given  by  the  above  equations  is  the  allowable  span  for  the  sheatliing  under  consideration. 
Table  2  gives  the  limiting  spans  for  sheathing  in  common  use  for  several  load  capacities  and  varying  slope  of  roof,  as 
determined  by  the  above  equations. 

Table  2. — ^Limiting  Spans  for  Onb  Inch  Sheathing  for  Various  Load  Capacities 

AND  Slopes 

/  -■  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  J?  ■■  1,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  d  -  1  in. 

(Limiting  spans  given  in  feet)  - 


Capacity  in  pounds 

Slope  of  roof  in  inches 

per  foot 

per  sq.  ft. 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

20 

9.13 
4.53 

9.20 
4.56 

9.35 
4.60 

9.66 
4.71 

10.02 
4.81 

10.43 
4.95 

10.85 
5.08 

25 

8.17 
4.19 

8.22 
4.22 

8.37 
4.25 

8.65 
4.35 

8.97 
4.45 

9.35 
4.58 

9  72 
4.70 

80 

7.45 
3.95 

7.51 
3.97 

7.64 
4.00 

7.89 
4.11 

8.17 
4.20 

8.52 
4.32 

8.86 
4.43 

40 

6.46 
3.59 

6.51 
3.61 

6.62 
3.64 

6.84 
3.73 

7.20 
3.82 

7.39 
3.92 

7.69 
4.03 

60 

5.77 
3.34 

5.82 
3.36 

5.92 
3.40 

6.00 
3.47 

6.34 
3.55 

6.60 
3.65 

6.86 
3.75 

60 

5.27 
3.13 

5.32 
3.15 

5.41 
3.17 

5.58 
3.25 

5.78 
3.33 

6.03 
3.42 

6.27 
3.52 

Note. — Upper  values  -■  limiting  span  in  feet  due  to  bending.     Lower  values  ■>  limiting  span  in  feet  due  to 
deflection. 

For  limiting  spans  due  to  fiber  stresses  other  than  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  multiply  upper  values  in  table  by  the 

ratio  \/-2- . 
\l000 

For  limiting  spans  due  to  deflection  for  values  of  E  other  than  1,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  multiply  lower  values  in 


'•"•""'"•"""A/imooo 


For  limiting  spans  for  sheathing  of  other  than  1  in.  thickness,  multiply  values  given  in  the  table  directly  by  the 
thickness  of  the  sheathing  in  in  ch^. 

The  limiting  span  for  corrugated  steel  roofing,  considered  as  a  horiiontal  beam,  is  given  by  the  Ranldne  for- 
mula as 


I.    (0.178'-^') 


where  S  -■  working  stress  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  h  «>  depth  of  corrugations  in  inches,  h  "  width  of  sheet  in  inches,  <« 
thickness  of  sheet  in  inches,  w  »  safe  load  in  lb.  per  ft.,  uniform  load,  and  I  »  allowable  span  in  feet.  Table 
3  gives  the  allowable  spans  of  corrugated  steel  for  several  load  capacities  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  The  values  are 
computed  from  the  above  formula. 
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Table  3. — Limiting  Spans  for  Cobruqatbd  Stbbl 


From  formula  I  -  ^0.178 


ShbtyM 
w  ) 


S  >-  12,000  lb.  per  eq.  in. :  5  >  12  in. ; 

A  -  Hin- 

Values  of  I  in  feet 

Gage 

t 
(in.) 

w  -  20 

w  »  25 

19-30 

w  -  40 

w  -  60 

u;  -  60 

16 

yii 

7.08 

6.32 

6.77 

6.00 

4.47 

4.06 

18 

Ho 

6.32 

5.65 

5.16 

4.47 

4.00 

3.66 

20 

Ho 

5.00 

4.01 

4.48 

3.88 

3.47 

3.17 

22 

Ho 

5.00 

4.47 

4.08 

3.64 

3.16 

2.88 

24 

Ho 

4.40 

4.01 

3.66 

3.17 

2.84 

2.59 

126.  Spacing  of  Girts. — Girts  are  members,  similar  to  purlins,  which  are  used  to  support 
the  siding  in  a  building  in  which  the  walls  are  formed  by  siding  or  corrugated  steel  carried  on  the 
columns  which  support  the  roof  trusses.  The  design  of  girts  is  carried  out  by  the  same  methods 
as  given  in  Sect.  2  for  purlins. 

The  spacing  of  girts  is  governed  by  the  same  considerations  as  given  in  the  preceding  article 
for  purlins.  Allowable  spacing  of  girts  can  be  determined  by  the  tables  of  the  preceding  article. 
Design  methods  are  given  in  Art.  167. 

127.  Purlin  and  Girt  Details  and  ^  ^ 
Connectioiis. — Wooden  purlins  can  be  '^^  ^^ 
made  up  of  a  single  piece,  or  can  be 
built  up  by  placing  several  narrow 
pieces  side  by  side.  When  properly 
fastened  together,  either  by  nailing  or 
bolting,  built-up  beams  are  equally  as 
strong  as  a  single  piece,  and  are 
cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain.  Such 
purlins  are  used  either  with  wooden 
or  steel  roof  trusses. 

The  connection  of  wooden  purlins 
to  the  roof  truss  depends  upon  the 
type  of  roof  construction  and  the  kind 
of  truss,  fbr  wooden  trusses,  purlin 
connections  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig. 
146  are  in  common  use.  In  Fig.  (a) 
the  purlin  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
chord  section.  This  is  often  done 
when  a  deep  roof  covering  is  not  un- 
desirable. The  purUn  is  held  in  posi- 
tion and  prevented  from  overturning 
by  means  of  a  block  or  short  piece  of 

angle  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  top  chord,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Where  the  depth  of  the  roof 
construction  is  limited,  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  (b)  is  used.  The  purlin  is  suspended  by 
means  of  a  strap  hanger,  or  by  means  of  one  of  the  patent  hangers  shown  in  Sect.  2,  Art.  1226. 
Figs,  (c)  and  (d)  show  details  of  connections  at  the  apex  of  the  truss  and  at  the  wall.  For  the 
design  of  such  connections  see  Art.  146.  Fig.  (e)  shows  a  type  of  connection  used  for  wooden 
purlins  on  steel  roof  trusses.  A  short  clip  angle  is  riveted  to  the  top  chord  and  the  purlin 
is  fastened  to  this  clip  angle  by  means  of  lag  screws. 

Purlins  for  steel  roof  trusses  are  generally  made  of  rolled  sections,  although  in  some  cases 
wooden  purlins  are  used,  as  shown  by  the  detail  of  Fig.  146  (e).     The  rolled  sections  most  used 
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Eu  purlins  are  the  I-be&m,  the  chaimel,  and  the  angle.  T-bars  and  Z-bais  are  Bometimee  used, 
but  their  use  is  limited,  as  Z-bara  are  hard  to  obtain,  except  in  large  orders,  and  as  pointed  out  in 
Sect.  1,  Art.  1 12,  the  T-bar  is  not  an  ideal  beam  section.  In  selecting  rolled  sections  from  the 
steel  handbooks,  it  is  beat  to  use  the  section  ot  minimum  weight  for  any  given  depth,  as  these 


sections 


Art.  130. 
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uied.  Where  the  girdei  purlin  it  used,  it  is  uiually 
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138.  Connections  b«tw«en  Purlins  and  Roof  Covering. — Fig.  ISO  shows  a  few  of  the  methods 
used  in  fastening  the  roof  covering  to  the  purUns.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  details  of  connections 
between  rolled  steel  sections  and  plank  sheathing.  As  shown,  a  nailing  strip  is  fast«ned  to  the 
section.  The  Hheathing  is  then  nailed  to  this  strip.  Where  wooden  siding  is  used,  it  is  fastened 
to  the  girts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Corrugated  steel  roofing  and  siding  are  fastened  to  the  purlins  or  girta  by  the  methods 
shown  in  Fig.  (h).  Clinch  nails  are  uxed  with  angle  purlins,  and  sometimes  with  the  smaller 
channels.  The  nails  arc  made  of  soft  wire,  and  are  clinched  around  the  purlins.  Strap  fasten- 
ings are  used  with  all  sections.  The  straps  are  made  of  No.  IS  gage  steel  about  ^  in.  wide, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  covering  by  a  stove  bolt  in  each  end  of  the  strap.     Clip  fastenings  are 
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made  of  No.  16  gage  steel.  The  uaual  dimenaionB  &re  l^  X  2^  in.  They  are  fastened  to 
the  covering  by  two  stove  bolts  at  one  end  of  the  clip  to  prevent  tumini;.  A  nailing  strip  is 
preferably  uaed  with  an  anti-condensation  Uning,  and  also  for  fastening  siding  to  girta.  In  &11 
cases  the  fastenings  are  spaced  about  a  foot  apart. 


130.  Bracing  of  Roofs  «nd  Buildings. — The  bracii^  to  be  provided  for  a  roof  depends  upon 
the  character  and  use  of  the  building.  For  a  roof  supported  on  masonry  walls,  the  object  of 
the  bracing  is  bo  provide  a  stiff  rigid  structure  which  will  not  be  subjected  to  vibration  due  to 
machinery  or  moving 
loads,  such  as  cranes, 
etc.  In  the  case  at  a 
roof  supported  on  steel 
columns,  the  entire 
structure  ia  depend- 
ent on  bracing  for 
stability   against   lat- 


al   fo 


The 


trusses  must  be  thor- 
oughly braced  and  the 
columns  must  be  con- 
nected by  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sys- 
terns  at  bracing. 
Without  such  bracing 
the  structure  would 
collapse  in  a  high 
wind  storm  or  due  to 
etreBBcs  and  vibration 
from  moving  loads, 
such  as  cranes.  In 
general  it  can  be  S(ud 
that  bracing  should 
be  so  located  that  the 
lateral  forces  will  be 
transmitted  as  di- 
rectly as  possible 


•ocing  For  So+tom  Onni 


,,£4, 


End  Bracing 

Fia.  IGl. 


the  walls  and  foundations  ot  the  building. 

Bracing  for  a  roof  supported  on  rigid  walls  is  not  subject  to  analysis  for  stresses,  as  the 
torcea  acting  on  the  bracing  are  indefinite  in  nature.  The  designer  must  use  hia  judgment, 
based  on  past  experience,  in  the  determination  of  the  form  of  bracing  and  the  make-up  of  the 
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sections.  In  the  case  of  roofs  supported  on  columns  it  is  possible  to  determine  approximately 
the  stresses  in  the  bracing.  This  problem  is  considered  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  the  ''Detailed 
Design  of  a  Truss  iivith  Knee-Braces." 

Roof  trusses  supported  on  columns  should  be  provided  with  bracing  for  the  trusses  and 
also  bracing  for  the  columns.  Fig.  151  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  required  bracing. 
Every  third  or  fourth  pair  of  trusses  should  be  rigidly  braded  with  diagonals  placed  in  the  planes 
of  the  upper  and  lower  chords  of  the  trusses.  The  unbraced  trusses  between  the  pairs  of  braced 
trusses  should  be  connected  to  the  others  by  unbroken  lines  of  struts  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building  and  located  at  the  eaves,  the  apex  of  the  truss,  and  at  several  points  in  the  plane 
of  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss,  at  distances  apart  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  building. 
These  distances  should  be  such  that  the  diagonals  of  the  bracing  will  form  angles  of  about  45 
deg,  with  the  loads  to  be  carried. 

Column  bracing  should  be  provided  for  the  bays  in  wliioh  the  truMea  are  braced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  This 
bracing  oonsiBts  of  roda  or  rolled  shapes.  The  bracing  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  members  make  angles  of  about 
46  deg.  with  the  horisontal. 

A  system  of  bracing  is  also  to  be  provided  in  the  plane  of  the  ends  of  the  building.  This  bracing  must  assist 
in  carrying  the  transverse  forces.  Two  forms  of  such  bracing  are  shown  in  Fig.  151.  Fig.  (e)  shows  a  knee-braced 
bent  similar  to  the  others.  This  truss  provides  the  required  bracing  for  transverse  forces,  and  also  supports  a  set 
of  vertical  members  which  carry  the  girts  and  siding.  The  horisontal  forces  brought  to  the  lower  chord  of  this 
truss  by  the  siding  are  resisted  by  the  horisontal  trusses  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  main  trusses. 

Fig.  (cO  shows  an  arrangement  of  vertical  beams  which  carry  the  girts  and  the  siding.  These  beams  transfer 
part  of  their  load  to  the  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  main  trusses.  Vertical  diagonal  bracing  is 
provided  in  the  plane  of  the  end  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  Fig.  id). 

Buildings  with  rigid  side  and  end  walls  of  masonry  require  bracing  only  in  the  planes  of  the  upper  and  lower 
chords  of  the  trusses.  ■  This  bracing  can  be  of  the  same  general  form  as  described  above  for  the  roof  on  steel  columns, 
except  that  a  strut  is  not  required  at  the  eaves.  A  detaU  design  of  bracing  for  a  roof  of  this  kind  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Detailed  Design  of  Steel  Roof  Truss." 

180.  Choice  of  Sections. — In  selecting  the  rolled  shapes  with  which  the  members  of  the 
truss  are  to  be  formed,  the  designer  must  be  governed  not  only  by  the  required  area  but  also 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  section  can  be  obtained  from  the  rolling  mills.  If  any  section  is  in 
great  demand,  it  will  be  rolled  at  frequent  intervals,  while  a  section  for  which  there  is  little 
demand  will  be  rolled  only  when  the  orders  on  hand  will  warrant  a  rolling  of  the  section.  It 
often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  time  element  will  determine  the  section  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  stress  to  be  carried. 

The  sections  which  are  the  easiest  to  obtain,  as  a  rule,  are  those  of  minimum  weight  for  the 
shape  in  question.  It  will  be  found  best  to  use  as  small  a  number  of  sections  and  sizes  as 
possible,  thereby  insuring  quick  delivery.  The  various  mills  and  large  bridge  companies  have 
certain  standard  and  permissible  sections  for  which  quick  delivery  is  fairly  certain.  A  short 
list  of  standard  and  permissible  sections  used  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  is  given  in  Table  4. 


Table  4* 

Standard  angles 

Permissible  angles 

6"  X  6" 

6"  X  4" 

8" 

X  8" 

6"  X  3H" 

4"  X  4" 

6"  X  8H" 

6" 

X  5" 

4"  X  3H" 

3H"  X  3H" 

0 

4"  X  3" 

2K"  X  2>i" 

3W"  X  2H" 

3"  X  3" 

• 

3H"  X  3" 

2" 

X2" 

3"  X  2" 

^H"  X  2H" 

3"  X  2H" 
2H"  X  2" 

Standard  channels 

Permissible  channels 

16" 

8" 

9" 

12" 

6" 

7" 

10" 

5" 

Standard  I-beams 

Permissible  I-beams 

20" 

10" 

24" 

18" 

8" 

9" 

16" 

6" 

7" 

12" 

K" 

*  Steel  Mill  Buildings,  and  Structural  Engineers'  Handbook,  by  M.  S.  Ketchum. 
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181.  Form  of  Members  for  Roof  Trusses. — Members  for  wooden  roof  trusses  are  made 
preferably  of  single  pieces  of  timber,  square  or  rectangular  in  shape.  Where  single  pieces  can 
not  be  obtained,  members  are  built  up  pf  planks  securely  fastened  together  so  that  the  parts 
of  the  member  will  act  aa  a  unit.  The  design  of  members  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  is  considered 
in  another  chapter. 

Fig.  152  shows  the  form  of  members  in  general  use  for  simple  roof  trusses  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  144.  Compression  chord  and  web  members  are  made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  For 
members  subjected  to  moderate  stresses,  too  angles  placed  back  to  back,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a), 
will  provide  sufficient  area.  Angles  with  unequal  legs  are  preferable,  the  longer  legs  to  be  placed 
together.  In  this  way  the  ratio  of  length  to 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  combined  section 
for  axes  OX  and  07  of  Fig.  (a)  can  be  made  — ' 
equal,  or  nearly  so.  The  resulting  column 
is  then  of  equal  rigidity  in  all  directions. 
To  make  certain  that  the  two  angles  act  as  a 
unit,  they  must  be  riveted  together  at  in- 
tervals such  that  the  ratio  of  unsupported 
length  to  radius  of  gyration  for  a  single 
angle  is  equal  to  or  less  than  that  for  the 
combined  section.  This  detail  will  be  con- 
sidered further  in  Art.  156. 

Connections  between  chord  and  web 
members  are  made  by  separating  the  two 
angles  by  a  small  space  which  will  allow  a 
connecting  plate  to  be  inserted,  as  shown  in  (c) 
Fig.  (&).  Tliis  space  between  the  angles  is 
maintained  over  their  entire  length  by  means 

of  ring  fills  or  washers  located  at  the  connecting  rivets.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  connecting 
plates,  which  are  known  as  gusset  plates,  depend  upon  the  number  of  rivets  to  be  provided  in 
the  connection. 

Where  very  large  stresses  are  to  be  carried,  the  forms  of  members  shown  in  Figs,  (c),  (d), 
and  ifi)  are  used.     The  form  of  Fig.  (c)  shows  two  rolled  channels  in  place  of  angles,  and  Fig. 

(d)  shows  a  built-up  member  consisting  of  4  angles  and  1  plate.     In  some  cases  the  form  of  Fig. 

(e)  is  used.  This  form  consists  of  2  angles  and  1  plate.  The  plate  acts  as  a  part  of  the  chord 
member,  and  at  the  joints,  it  acts  as  a  gusset  plate,  similar  to  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  (6). 

In  some  forms  of  truBses  the  purlin  spacing  is  such  that  purlins  must  be  placed  at  points  between  the  top 
chord  joints.  The  top  chord  section  is  then  subjected  to  bending  in  addition  to  direct  stress,  and  the  section  must 
be  designed  as  a  combined  beam  and  column.  Design  methods  are  given  in  Sect.  1,  and  in  the  design  of  Art.  158. 
For  members  subjected  to  moderate  stress  and  bending,  the  form  of  member  shown  in  Fig.  (a)  can  be  used.  Figs, 
(c)  and  (d)  show  forms  adapted  for  large  moments  and  direct  stresses.  The  form  of  Fig.  (e),  although  often  used 
for  members  subjected  to  bending,  is  not  a  desirable  form  of  beam  section,  as  pointed  out  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  112.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  top  chord  member  of  a  roof  truss  is  continuous  from  end  to  end,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
girder.  As  shown  in  Sect.  1,  the  moments  at  points  of  support  are  negative.  Therefore  the  narrow  edge  of  the 
plate  at  A,  Fig.  (e),  is  in  compression.  As  this  plate  is  not  well  supported  at  the  joints,  it  is  likely  to  buckle  side- 
wise.     The  forms  of  Figs.  U)  &nd  (d)  are  not  subject  to  this  objection. 

Tension  members  are  also  made  of  two  angles  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Equal  legged  angles  can  be  used  for 
tension  members,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  secure  equal  rigidity  in  all  directions.  Where  tension  members  are 
subjected  to  bending  as  well  as  direct  stretis,  the  forms  of  Figs,  (c)  and  {d)  can  be  used. 

182.  Joint  Details  for  Roof  Trasses. — The  design  of  joint  details  of  a  roof  truss  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance.  An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  roof  truss  failures  will  show  that  in 
most  cases,  the  failure  can  be  traced  to  faulty  joint  details.  The  same  care  and  study  should 
be  devoted  to  the  design  of  joints  as  to  the  design  of  the  main  members. 

In  designing  joints,  a  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  center  lines  of  .all  members  enter- 
ing a  joint  should  meet  at  a  common  point,  which  should  be  located  at  the  intersection  of  the 
center  lines  of  the  truss  members,  as  shown  in  Fig.  153  (a).    If  this  point  is  overlooked,  as  shown 
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Fxa.  153. 


in  Fig.  (]b)f  where  the  intersection  i>olnt  of  the  diagonals  is  at  a  distance  a  from  the  line  of  action 
of  the  remaining  members,  there  is  set  up  a  bending  moment  Pcty  which  tends  to  twist  the  joint 
out  of  position.  This  moment  must  be  resisted  by  the  members  entering  the  joint.  Proper 
provision  should  be  made  for 

■i  o     Gh-0    o    ^<    —     -•  f  r*' 6     OM^Ojiy  i<     '»  *^®  increased  stresses,   or  the 

detail  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  moment. 

The  designer,  in  addition 
to  satisfying  the  above  require- 
ment, should  carefully  trace 
the  stresses  from  the  several 
members  into  the  joint,  making 
certain  that  proper  connections 

have  been  made,  and  that  all  parts  are  proportioned  to  care  for  the  stress  which  they  may  be 

called  upon  to  carry. 

Moet  ipecifioationa  state  that  Bymmetrical  sections  shall  be  used  for  principal  members.  Others  allow  the  use 
of  single  angles  for  members  with  small  stress.  Fig.  154  shows  a  connection  made  for  a  member  eompoeed  of  a 
symmetrical  section  and  another  made  of  a  single  angle.  In  Fig.  (b)  is  shown  a  symmetrical  member  composed 
of  two  equal  angles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gusset  plate.  The  stress  in  the  membe*-  can  then  be  considered  as  brought 
directly  to  the  gusset  plate.  In  Fig.  (a),  where  a  single  angle  is  used,  the  center  line  of  the  member  and  the  jJane 
of  the  truss  do  not  coincide.  The  member  is  then  subjected  to  a  direct  stress  P  and  a  bending  moment  M  —  Pa^ 
where  a  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  truss.  For  the  conditions  shown 
in  Fig.  (a),  the  design  must  be- carried  out  by  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  I  for  bending  and  direct  stress.  The 
usual  methods  often  neglect  entirely  the  effect  of  the  eccentric  connection,  which  leads  to  a  faulty  design. 

In  addition  to  the  large  bending  stresses  in  the  member  in  question,  as  shown  in  the  detail  of  I*  ig.  154(a),  there 
is  also  present  the  effect  of  the  eccentric  load  on  the  other  truss  members.  A  load  applied  to  the  side  of  a  plate,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  (a),  tends  to  twist  the  top  chord  out  of  line,  thereby  setting  up 
additional  stresses  in  the  chord  section.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  specify 
that  all  members  carrying  calculated  stress  shall  be  composed  of  symmetrical 
sections,  or  sections  which  will  allow  a  symmetrical  connection  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  (b)  to  be  made. 

The  methods  of  design  for  joint  and  member  connections,  and  the  genersi 
methods  of  detailing  have  been  given  in  Sect.  2.  Application  of  the  principles 
of  this  article  and  of  the  chapters  quoted  will  be  found  in  the  design  of  roof 
trusses  given  in  later  chapters. 


N 


Fig.  164. 


133.  Loadings  for  Roof  Trusses. — The  load  to  be  carried 
by  a  roof  truss  consists  of  the  weight  of  the  truss,  the  roof  Aj\ 
covering,  purlins,  bracing,  and  any  other  loads,  such  as  ceilings, 
suspended  floors,  and  machinery,  etc.,  in  factory  buildings.  In 
addition  to  these  loads,  the  roof  must  be  designed  to  carry  the  maximum  wind  and  snow 
loads  which  experience  shows  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  particular  locality.  These  loads  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  articles. 

Table  5. — Weights  op  Building  Materials 

(Pounds  per  square  foot) 

Copper  roofing,  sheets 1^ 

Corrugated  iron,  painted  or  galvanized 

No.  26,  lib.;  No.  24.  1.3  lb. ;  No.  22,  1.6  lb. ;  No.  20,  1.9  lb. ;  No.  18,  2.6  lb. ;  No.  16,  3.3  lb. 

Pelt  and  asphalt  roofing 2 

Pelt  and  gravel  roofing 8  to  10 

Plastered  ceiling 10 

Sheathing,  1  in.  thick 

White  pine,  hemlock,  spruce 3 

Yellow  southern  pine 4 

Shingles,  common » 2H  to  3 

Skylights,  including  frames 

>i-in.  glass.  4H  lb.;  SHs-in.,  5  lb.;  H-in.,  6  lb. 

Tile,  corrugated,  8-10;  flat,  15-20. 

Tin,  sheets  or  shingles 1  to  IH 
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When  a  roof  truss  is  to  be  designed  to  carry  additional  loads  of  the  nature  mentioned  above, 
the  amount  of  these  loads  must  be  determined,  together  with  their  points  of  application  on  the 
truss.  The  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  truss  are  then  to  be  determined  by  the 
methods  of  Sect.  1,  or  in  certain  cases,  the  stress  coefficients  of  the  following  chapter  can  be  used. 
To  assist  in  the  calculation  of  these  loads  there  is  given  in  Table  5  the  weights  of  building  mate- 
rials in  common  use  for  roofing. 

134.  Weight  of  Roof  Trusses. — The  weight  of  a  roof  truss  must  be  known  before  the  true 
maximum  stresses  can  be  determined.  Since  the  size  of  the  members,  and  therefore  their  true 
weight,  is  dependent  upon  the  stresses,  it  follows  that  the  true  weight  of  the  truss  must  be 
known  before  a  correct  design  can  be  made.  The  true  weight  of  a  truss  can  be  determined 
by  cuts  and  try  methods.  A  preliminary  design  can  be  made  using  an  assumed  weight. 
The  weight  of  the  structure  as  designed  can  then  be  determined  and  the  assuiiied  and  calcu- 
lated weights  compared.  If  these  weights  do  not  agree  within  a  reasonable  limit,  another 
design  must  be  made,  using  an  estimated  weight  based  on  the  calculated  weight  of  the  pre- 
liminary design.     This  process,  if  repeated,  will  finally  lead  to  the  desired  true  weight. 

In  general  it  will  be  found  that  for  trusses  of  moderate  size,*6pans  of  80  feet  or  less,  the 
weight  of  the  truss  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried.  The  greater  part  of  the  load, 
as  the  weight  of  the  roofing,  purlins,  bracing,  and  the  wind  and  snow  loads,  can  be  determined  as 
soon  as  the  local  conditions  are  known.  For  trusses  of  the  size  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  weight  of  the  truss  represents  about  10  or  15  %  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried.  Therefore 
the  preliminary  estimate  of  truss  weight  need  not  be  very  accurate,  as  a  relatively  large 
error  in  the  estimated  weight  will  result  in  a  small  error  in  the  total  load.  Thus,  if  the  dead 
load  be  15%  of  the  total  load,  and  an  error  of  30%  be  made  in  estimating  the  dead  load, 
the  resulting  error  is  0.3  X  15  »  4.5  %  of  the  total  load.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
true  weight,  as  determined  by  the  process  outline  above,  can  be  found  from  the  second  trial 
design. 

Bridge  companies  and  designing  engineers  have  collected  the  actual  shipping  weights  of 
roof  trusses  of  moderate  span  designed  for  a  great  variety  of  loading  conditions.  From  this 
information  empirical  formulas  have  been  derived  from  which  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
approximate  weight  of  a  given  truss.  Instead  of  using  the  long  process  indicated  above,  the 
weight  of  a  truss  \&  calculated  from  a  selected  formula.  If  the  proper  formula  has  been 
used,  the  actual  and  assumed  weights  will -usually  be  found  to  agree  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  a  revision  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  weight  of  a  roof  truss  are  the  type  of  truss,  pitch  of  roof, 
character  of  roof  covering,  distance  between  trusses,  amount  and  distribution  of  loading,  as- 
sumed combinations  of  loading,  working  stresses,  general  requirements  of  the  specifications  as 
to  details  and  minimum  thickness  of  material,  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  designer.  It 
can  be  seen,  then,  that  a  formula  for  roof  truss  weight,  in  order  to  yield  reliable  results,  must  be 
used  for  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  derived.  In  most  cases  this  information  is  not  given 
with  the  formula.  As  there  are  so  many  factors  which  effect  the  weight  of  a  truss,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  formulas  collected  from  different  sources  will  not  agree.  An  interesting 
comparison  of  this  nature  made  by  R.  Fleming  is  given  in  the  Eng,  News-Record^  Vol.  82,  No. 
12,  March  20,  1919,  p.  576,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

From  an  examination  of  the  weight  data  for  a  large  number  of  simple  roof  truseee  of  ^  pitch  supported  on 
masonry  walls,  the  weight  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  covered  area  was  found  to  range  from  about  2  to  2.6  lb.  for  spans 
of  30  ft.  to  about  6  or  6  lb.  for  spans  of  100  ft.  Within  these^limits  the  weight  of  bracing  was  found  to  vary  from 
about  0.3  to  0.8  lb.  Trusses  of  greater  or  less  slope  were  found  to  have  weights  differing  from  5  to  25  %  of  the  values 
given  above.  The  variation  in  weigfit  due  to  different  loadings  was  found  to  be  equal  to  from  25  to  75%  of  the 
change  in  loading.  Trusses  with  cambered  lower  chords  were  found  to  weigh  from  15  to  40%  more  than  corre- 
sponding trusses  with  flat  chords. 

The  formulas  on  p.  466  are  a  few  of  those  proposed  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  roof  trusses. 
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Table  6. — Formttlab  for  Weight  of  Roof  Trusses 

Formulas  for  Wooden  Roof  TniaaeB 

ur  -  0.04L  +  0.000167Zr«  N.  C.  Ricker 

w  -  0.5    +  0.07 &L  H.  S.  Jacoby 

to  -  0.75  +  O.IOL  M.  A.  Howe 

Formulas  for  Steel  Roof  Trusses 

JL  -f  0.6  for  heavy  loads  \  ^  ^  i?««i«, 

)4L  +  0.4  for  light  loads  /  ^-  ^'  ^°''^^' 

vf  -  0.20  (y/Z  +  0.126L)  Carnegie  Handbook 

For  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  capacity.     For  other  loads  multiply  formula  by  ratio:  Load  per  sq.  ft.  +  40. 
Formula  for  steel  mill  building  trusses 

P/-    .      L 
to 


^(l  +  -^)  M.  S.  Ketchum 


In  the  above  formulas,  to  »  weight  of  trubs  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  covered  area,  L  b  span  in  feet, 
A  ■■  distance  between  centers  of  trusses  in  feet,  and  P  ■■  capacity  of  truss  in  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal 
covered  area. 

In  roof  trusses  for  large  structures,  such  as  long  span  trusses  for  train  sheds  or  auditoriumh,  the  dead  weight  of 
the  trusses  form  a  large  part  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried.  The  weight  of  the  trusses  must  then  be  known  within 
much  narrower  limits  than  in  the  case  of  short  spans.  As  long  span  roof  trxisses  are  not  as  common  as  those  of 
Rhorter'spans,  there  is  available  very  little  weight  data  from  which  to  derive  weight  formulas.  Also,  the  conditions 
to  be  met  diJffer  so  widely  that  a  general  formula  available  for  all  cases  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  designer 
must  then  resort  to  the  cut  and  try  method  outlined  above  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  the  trusses. 

136.  Wind  Loads. — The  maximum  wind  load  to  be  carried  by  a  roof  has  been  determined 
by  experiment  and  by  observation  of  the  results  of  severe  wind  storms.  Experiments  show  that 
the  pressure  on  a  plane  surface  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  varies  approximately  with 
the  square  of  the  wind  velocity.  From  experiments  made  at  Mt.  Washington  in  1890,  Prof. 
Marvin  derived  the  formula^ 

P  =  0.004  F« 

where  V  =  velocity  of  wind  in  miles  per  hour,  and  P  =  pressure  in  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  Later 
experiments  made  at  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of  England 
gave  results  in  close  agreement,  but  with  somewhat  smaller  values  than  obtained  by  Prof. 
Marvin.    The  observed  values  are  expressed  by  the  formula 

P  =  0.0032  F« 

It  was  found  by  observation  that  the  pressure  varied  greatly  over  a  large  area,  due  to  the 
variable  character  of  the  wind.  During  the  erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
found  that  the  ratio  of  unit  pressure  upon  an  area  of  IK  sq.  ft.  to  that  on  an  area  of  300  sq.  ft. 
varied  from  L3  to  2.5,  averaging  1.5.  During  a  seven  year  period  the  maximum  observed  pres- 
sure on  the  smaller  area  was  41  lb.  per  sq.  ft. ;  while  that  on  the  larger  area  was  27  lb.* 

No  measurements  have  been  made  of  wind  pressures  during  tornadoes.  Damage  resulting 
to  structures  during  the  St.  Louis  tornado  of  1896  indicated  that  there  must  have  been  a  pressure 
of  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  length  of  180  ft.'  A  study  of  the  efifects  of  tornadoes  made  by  C.  Shaler 
Smith  and  others  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maximum  wind  pressures  are  exerted  over  a 
comparativel}'  small  \;vidth,  and  that  pressures  exceeding  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  are  not  likely  to  extend 
over  a  width  exceeding  60  ft.* 

A  study  of  the  above  data  indicates  that  a  maximum  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  ample 
for  structures  in  an  exposed  position.  For  structures  in  a  protected  position,  20  to  25  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  is  ample. 

The  results  quoted  above  are  for  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
is  assumed  as  horizontal.  In  the  case  of  roof  trusses,  the  roof  surface  is  usually  inclined  to  the 
horizontal,  and  therefore  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  resultant 
pressure  of  the  wind  is  entirely  normal  to  the  roof  surface.  This  assumption  is  reasonable, 
since  the  friction  of  the  air  on  comparatively  smooth  surfaces  is  very  small.  The  component  of 
wind  pressure  parallel  to  the  roof  can  then  be  neglected  without  sensible  error. 

»  Eng.  Ne%D»,  Dec.  13,  1890.  *  Tran9.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  221. 

*  Engineering,  Feb.  28,  1890.  *  Trana.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  37. 
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The  preesure  on  aurfaoee  inclined  to  the  direction  of  thtt  wind  has  been  determined  by  experiment.  Experi- 
ments made  in  1820  by  CoK  Duohemin,  a  French  army  officer,  are  the  basis  of  the  Duchemin  formula,  which  is 
considered  to  give  the  moet  reliable  results  and  to  represent  the  best  knowledge  on 
the  subject.    The  Duohemin  formula  is  X^*^ 

1  +  sm*  a 

where  P  •■  unit  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of     P_ 
the  wind,  P»  »  component  of  pressure  normal  to  the  roof,  and  a  ■■  angle  which  the 
inclined  surface  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.     The  vertical  and  horixontal 
components  of  Pu,  shown  in  Fig.  165,  are  given  by  the  formulas 


Fia.  156. 


Ph 


2  sin*  a 


and 


P,  -  P 


2  sin  a  cos  a 


1  +  sin*  a  "  "  '       "     1  -|-  sin*  a 

where  Pk  and  P*  are  respectively  the  horisontal  and  vertical  oomponents  of  the  imit  jnessure. 
values  of  P»  for  various  angles. 


Table  7  gives 


Table  7. — ^Wind  Load  in  Pounds  per  Square  Foot  op  Roof  Surface 


Inclination 

Normal  pressure,  Pn 

P  -  30  lb. 

P  -  20  lb. 

S** 

6.1 

3.4 

10* 

10.1 

6.7 

15» 

14.6 

9.7 

21*  48*  6"  (H  pitch) 

19.8 

13.1 

26»  33'  64"  (  >ipitch) 

22.4 

14  9 

30» 

24.0 

16.0 

330  41'  24''  (^  pitch) 

25.6 

17.0 

46"    (H  pitch) 

28.3 

18.9 

60* 

29.7 

19.8 

90* 

30.0 

20.0 

Experiments  made  on  small  scale  models  of  buUdings  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  wind  causes  a  suctiop  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  builbing  in  addition  to  the  pressure  on  the  windward  aide.  An  account  of  these  experiments  will 
be  found  in  the  I^oo.  Inst.  Giv.  Engrs.,  Vol.  CLVI,  p.  78,  Vol.  CLXXI,  p.  176;  and  in  the  Journ.  Western  Soc. 
Engrs.,  Feb.,  1911.  Apr.  and  Deo.,  1912.  While  this  suction  undoubtedly  exists,  as  shown  by  the  bxirsting  effeot  of 
.tornadoes,  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  set  of  practical  conditions  to  be  used  ab  a  basis  for  designing.  The  experiments 
quoted  above  were  made  on  small  models,  closed  on  the  leeward  side.  Open  windows  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  shop 
building,  or  monitors  ar  the  ridge,  will  relieve  all  or  a  part  of  the  pressure  due  to  suction.  This  action  should  be 
recognised  and  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  making  all  members  capable  of  resisting  a  reversal  of  stress,  and 
by  providing  proper  anchorage  of  trusses. 

136.  Snow  Loads. — The  snow  load  to  be  carried  by  a  roof  truss  is  a  variable  quantity, 
depending  upon  the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  latitude,  and  th^  humidity.  Dry  freshly  fallen  snow 
weighs  about  8  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  may  attain  a  depth  of  3  ft.  on  fiat  roofs.  Packed  or  wet 
snow  weighs  about  12  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  but  seldom  will  be  found  at  greater  depths  than  18  in. 

Table  8  gives  snow  loads  for  various  latitudes  and  roof  pitches. 

Table  8. — Snow  Loads  for  Roof  Trusses      / 
(Pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface) 


Location 

Pitch  of  roof 

H 

H 

K 

H 

Flat 

Southern  States  and  Pacific  Slope 

Central  States 

'     t 

0-0 

0-6 

0-10 

0-10 

0-12 

'     t 

0-5 

7-10 

10-16 

10-15 

12-18 

•     t 
0-6 
15-20 
20-25 
20-25 
25-30 

5 
22 
27 
35 
37 

5 
30 
35 
40 
45 

Rocky  Mountain  States 

New  Ensland  States. 

Northwest  States 

*  For  slate,  tile,  or  metal  roofs,     t  For  shingle  roofs. 
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137.  Combiiiations  of  Loads. — The  proper  combinatioii  of  wind  and  snow  load  to  be  used 
with  the  dead  load  for  the  determination  of  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  truss  is 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  wind 
pre83ure  acts  normal  to  the  windward  surface  of  the  roof,  there  being  no  pressure  on  the  leeward 
surface.  The  unit  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  is  generally  taken  at  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  exposed 
structures  and  at  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  sheltered  structures.  Pressures  on  inclined  surfaces  are 
usually  determined  by  the  Duchemin  formula  for  which  values  are  given  in  Table  7  of  Art.  135. 
The  snow  loads  are  given  by  Table  8  of  Art.  136. 

Some  designers  assume  that  the  maximum  stresses  in  a  roof  truss  are  due  to  the  dead  load 
and  a  combination  of  the  full  wind  and  snow  loads  acting  at  the  same  time.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  assumption,  for  it  implies  that  the  snow  remains  undisturbed  under  a  wind 
velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour.  A  wind  storm  of  this  intensity  would  blow  all  of  the  snow  off 
a  roof  as  fast  as  it  falls. 

Wet  snow  or  sleet  is  likely  to  adhere  to  the  roof  surface  even  in  a  high  wind,  but  the  depth 
of  such  a  deposit  will  seldom  be  greater  than  one-half  of  the  probable  maximum  for  that  r^on. 
It  would  then  seem  best  to  provide  for  the  maximum  wind  load  and  a  snow  load  equal  to  one-half 
the  value  given  in  Table  8.  In  some  cases  the  minimum  snow  is  assumed  to  be  10  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  roof  for  all  slopes.  To  provide  for  the  condition  that  a  heavy  snow  storm  may  be-accom- 
panied  by  a  light  wind,  it  is  sometimes  specified  that  the  maximum  snow  load  shall  be  combined 
with  a  wind  pressure  of  such  intensity  that  the  snow  load  will  not  be  disturbed.  This  wind 
pressure  is  estimated  at  from  }^  to  Hoi  the  maximimi  wind  pressure. 

Other  designers  assume  that  the  snow  load  exists  only  on  the  leeward  surface  of  the  truss 
in  combining  wind  and  snow  loads.    This  assumption  does  not  seem  reasonable,  as  eddy  cur- 
rents are  set  up  on  the  leeward  surface  of  the  truss  due  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  caused 
by  the  wind  blowing  over  the  top  of  the  roof.    These  currents  of  air  tend  to  clear  the  leeward  ' 
surface  of  all  snow. 

The  combinations  of  loading  which  seem  to  be  most  reasonable,  and  to  approximate  actual 
conditions  are: 

(a)  Dead  load  and  maximum  snow  load. 

(h)  Dead  load,  maximum  wind  load,  and  one-half  the  snow  load  or  a  minimum  snow  load 
of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 

(c)  Dead  load,  one-half  or  one-third  wind  load,  and  maximum  snow  load. 
The  stress  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  the  member  is  the  greatest  obtained  from  these  combi- 
nations. In  a  region  of  moderate  snow  fall  it  will  be  fpund  that  the  stresses  obtained  for  (b)  and 
(c)  are  practically  equal  for  trusses  of  the  type  of  Fig.  144.  For  v^ry  large  roofs  of  varying 
slopes  both  combinations  must  be  tried  out  to  determine  the  maximum  stress.  Where  a 
heavy  snow  fall  occurs,  as  in  the  far  North,  it  is  very  likely  that  cases  (a)  or  (c)  will  give  the 
maximum  stress. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  simple  roof  trusses  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  144  resting  on 
masonry  walls,  the  maximum  stresses  due  to  wind  and  snow  loading  for  cases  (6)  and  (c)  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  determined  for  a  imiform  vertical  load  over  the  entire  roof 
surface.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  method,  for  the  cases  to  which  it  will  apply,  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  stresses  can  be  determined.  By  means  of  the  tables  of  stress  coefficients 
given  in  the  chapter  which  follows,  the  time  spent  in  stress  calculation  can  be  reduced  greatly. 

Before  this  short  cut  method  of  stress  calculation  is  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  a  given  truss, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  limitations  of  the  method.  Comparative  stress  calculations  made  by  the  uniform 
vertical  load  method  and  by  the  normal  wind  load  method  for  trusses  of  the  Fink,  Pratt,  and  Howe  type,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  144(a)  to  (k)  ind.,  and  (p)  show  that  for  wind  effect  only,  the  first  method  of  calculation  gives  chord  stresses 
which  are  greater  than  those  obtained  by  the  second  method,  while  the  second  method  gives  stresses  in  some  of  the 
interior  members  which  are  greater  than  those  obtained  by  the  first  method.  In  no  case  was  a  reversal  of  stress 
found  to  occur.  Since  the  stresses  due  to  wind  form  from  H  to  }^  of  the  total  stress  in  the  members,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  combined  effect  of  the  dead,  snow,  and  wind  loads  was  considered,  the  total  stresses  obtained  by  the 
two  methods  were  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

One  of  the  important  points  in  a  short  cut  method  of  this  nature  is  the  selection  of  the  proper  equivalent 
uniform  load  to  be  used.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  designer  must  use  his  judgment.  Before  deciding  on  the 
load  to  be  used,  the  designer  should  make  a  study  of  the  case  in  hand.     By  trial  an  equivalent  load  can  be  deter- 
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mined  which  will  anawer  the  conditions.     This  load  will  differ  for  trusses  of  different  types*  a  point  which  must  be 
ehecked  up  by  the  desisner.     Table  9  gives  values  of  combined  wind  and  snow  loads. 

Table  9. — Combined  Wind  and  Snow  Loads  for  Roof  Tbxtsses 

(Pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  siirface) 


Location 

m 

Pitch  of  roof 

60* 

46» 

H 

•' 

K 

H 

Flat 

Northwest  States. 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

30 
25 
25 
25 
25 

37 
35 
27 
22 
22 

45 
40 
35 
30 
20 

New  Bndand  States 

Rocky  Mountain  States 

Central  States 

Southern  and  Pacific  States 

A  point  which  comes  up  in  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  the  sections  for  the  members  of  a  roof  truss  is  the 
working  stresses  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of  loadings.  Most  designers  determine  the  maximum  stresses  by 
either  of  the  methods  mentioned  above  and  apply  the  same  working  stresses  for  all  loadings. 

In  deciding  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  loads  carried  by  a  roof  truss  differ  in  nature.  Thus  the  dead 
load  is  always  present,  and  must  be  included  in  all  combinations  of  loading.  The  snow  load  is  not  always  present, 
but  when  present,  it  can  be  expected  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time.  For  loads  of  the  character  of  the  dead  and 
snow  loads,  which  may  be  considered  as  permanent  loads,  the  allowable  working  stresses  as  specified,  should  be  used. 
The  wind  load,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  variable  in  nature.  From  the  values  givto  in  Art.  135,  the  specified 
wind  load  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  due  to  a  wind  velocity  of  about  100  miles  per  hour.  Such  a  wind  pressure  is  then  an 
extreme  condition  which  is  encountered  but  few  times  in  the  life  of  a  structure,  and  then  only  for  very  short  intervals 
of  time.  Maximum  wind  pressure  can  then  be  classed  as  an  occasional  loading,  and  the  working  stresses  modified 
accordingly.  This  point  has  been  discussed  by  R.  Fleming  in  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on  "Wind  Stresses."^ 
He  recommends  that  the  working  stresses  for  wind  loads,  when  combined  with  dead  and  snow  loads,  be  increased 
50%.  Tlus  is  done  by  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  unit  wind  pressure  by  Ht  snd  applsring  the  same  working 
stresses  as  for  the  dead  and  snow  loads.  Further  discussion  of  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  steel 
roof  truss  design. 


ROOF  TRUSSES— STRESS  DATA 


By  W.  S.  Kinnb 

138.  Stress  Coefficients. — Where  the  stresses  are  to  be  calculated  for  a  great  many  struc- 
tures, in  which  the  type  of  truss  and  the  character  of  loading  are  exactly  the  same,  the  time 
spent  in  stress  calculation  can  be  reduced  greatly  by  the  use  of  stress  coefficients.  A  t3rpe  of 
^structure  to  which  the  calculation  of  stresses  by  coefficients  is  readily  adapted  is  the  roof  truss, 
for  which  in  general  the  applied  loads  consist  of  equal  panel  loads  placed  at  the  panel  points  of 
the  truss.  Since  in  general  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  calculations  so  that  the  only  variable 
is  the  amount  of  the  equal  applied  loads,  which  for  convenience  are  taken  as  unit  loads,  the 
stresses  in  all  members  of  the  truss  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  form  of  the  truss  and 
the  position  of  the  loads.  This  factor  is  known  as  a  stress  coefficient.  If  then,  the  panel  loads 
are  determined,  subject  to  conditions  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  truss  and  the  intensity  of 
the  applied  loads,  the  stress  in  any  member  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  actual  panel  load  by 
the  stress  coefficient  for  the  member  in  question. 

In  the  present  chapter,  tables  of  stress 'coefficients  have  been  worked  out  for  some  of  the 
standard  forms  of  roof  trusses.  A  general  formula  is  given  by  which  the  stress  coefficient  for 
any  member  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  form  of  the  truss.  Special  numerical  values  of  these 
coefficients  have  been  calculated  and  are  tabulated  for  a  few  of  the  pitch  ratios  generally  used 
in  practice.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  tables  apply  will  be 
given  in  the  following  articles. 

»  SiHf.  ATsiM,  Vol.  73,  No.  6,  Fob.  4,  1916,  p.  210. 
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The  numerical  values  of  the  streaa  ooefficienta  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  liave  been  expressed 
to  three  significant  fig\ires.  Therefore,  all  stresses  calculated  from  these  tables  are  accurate  only  to  three  signifi- 
cant figures.  For  example:  Suppose  that  the  panel  load  for  a  given  truss,  calculated  by  the  methods  given  in  the 
chapters  on  the  "Detailed  Design  of  Roof  Trusses"  is  3,520  lb.,  and  suppose  that  the  stress  coefficient  for  the  member 
whose  stress  is  desired  is  4.52.  Assuming  three  figiire  accuracy,  the  stress  in  the  member  is  3,520  X  4.52  «  15,000 
lb.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  multiply  out  these  quantities,  obtaining  the  result,  3,520  X  4.52  -•  15,910.40  lb. 
But  since  in  calculating  the  coefficients  we  retain  only  three  significant  figures,  the  coefficient  4.52  may  mean  any- 
thing from  4.515  to  4.525,  and  the  corresponding  products  will  be  3,520  X  4.515  «  15,892.80.  and  3,520  X  4.525.  -* 
15,928.00.  However,  as  the  original  data  is  accurate  only  to  three  places,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  result  of  any 
manipulation  of  these  data  can  be  accurate  only  to  the  same  number  of  places.  If  we  decide  to  retain  only  three 
significant  figtires  in  the  above  multiplications,  we  proceed  to  discard  any  figures  in  the  fourth  place  below  a  five, 
and  retain  any  figure  in  the  fourth  place  above  the  five  by  changing  the  third  significant  figitre  to  the  next  higher 
number.  Thus  in  each  case  the  result  is  found  to  be  15,900  lb.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  change  made 
is  less  than  1  %  of  the  result.  From  an  examination  of  the  design  tables  given  in  the  chapters  on  the  "Detailed 
Design  of  Roof  Trusses"  it  can  be  seen  that  stresses  obtained  with  this  degree  of  accuracy  are  close  enough  for 
all  designing  conditions. 

If  the  designer  desires  more  accurate  results,  he  can  make  the  proper  substitutions  in  the  general  formulas  for 
the  stress  coefficients,  retaining  the  desired  number  of  significant  figures. 

139.  Arrangement  of  Tables  of  Stress  Coefficients — ^Notation  Adopted. — The  tables  of 
stress  coefficients  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  have  been  made  up  for  some  of  the  standard 
forms  of  roof  trusses  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  144,  p.  455.  In  each  of  these  tables,  a  truss  dia- 
gram shows  the  form  of  the  truss  and  the  position  of  the  applied  loads.  Each  member  of  the 
truss  is  represented  by  a  number,  which  is  placed  on  the  truss  diagram.  By  locating  the  mem- 
ber whose  stress  is  desired,  its  reference  number  can  be  determined,  and  by  looking  up  this 
reference  number  in  the  table,  the  stress  in  the  member  can  be  determined.  Where  several 
members  have  equal  stresses,  the  same  reference  niimber  has  been  used. 

Two  methods  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  kind  of  stress  in  the  members.  One  method 
indicates  the  character  of  the  stress  by  the  weight  of  the  lines  used  in  the  loading  diagram  at  the 
head  of  each  table.  Heavy  lines  denote  compression,  light  lines  denote  tension,  and  dotted 
lines  denote  zero  stress.  The  other  method  indicates  the  character  of  the  stress  by  means  of 
the  sign  used  with  the  numerical  value  of  the  stress  coefficient.  A  plus  sign  is  used  to  indi- 
cate tension,  and  a  minus  sign  is  used  to  indicate  compression.  There  are  a  few  members  in 
the  trusses  of  Tables  27  and  28  for  which  a  reversal  of  stress  occurs.  In  such  cases  the  sign 
given  with  the  stress  coefficient  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  character  of  the  stress. 

In  deriving  the  stress  coefficients,  it  was'f  ound  convenient  to  express  them  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  span  length 
to  height  of  truss  at  the  span  center.  The  resulting  ratio,  which  is  denoted  by  n,  is  given  by  the  expression  n  « 
l/h,  where  I  «  span  length  and  h  »  height  of  truss.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  ratio  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  pitch  of 
the  truss,  as  defined  in  the  chapter  on  "Roof  Trusses— General  Design."  In  calculating  the  numerical  values  of  the 
stress  coefficients,  substitutions  were  made  in  the  general  formulas  for  the  pitch  ratios  in  general  use.  If  values  for 
other  pitch  ratios  are  desired,  they  can  be  obtained  by  interpolation  from  the  values  given  in  the  tables,  or  they  can 
be  calculated  directly  from  the  general  formulas. 

140.  Stress  Coefficients  for  Vertical  Loading. — Tables  1  to  26  give  stress  coefficients  due 
to  vertical  loading  for  several  of  the  types  of  trusses  commonly  used  for  roofs.  Two  general 
cases  will  be  considered :  (a)  equal  loads  applied  at  all  top  chord  panel  points,  known  also  as 
roof  loads;  and  (b)  equal  loads  applied  at  all  lower  chord  points,  known  also  as  ceiling  loads. 
These  cases  will  be  discussed  separately. 

140a.  Roof  Loads. — Tables  1  to  17  give  stress  coefficients  for  Fink,  Fan,  Pratt, 
and  Howe  trusses  of  various  numbers  of  panels  due  to  equal  vertical  loads  applied  at  the  top 
chord  points.  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  are  for  Fink  trusses  for  which  the  lower  chord  has  been 
cambered  for  the  sake  of  appearance  This  introduces  another  variable,  k,  by  means  of  which 
the  rise  of  the  lower  chord  member  is  expressed  as  a  fractional  part  of  the  height  of  the  truss. 
Numerical  values  of  the  stress  coefficients  have  been  calculated  for  the  usual  values  of  n  and 
for  three  values  of  k. 

1406.  Ceiling  Loads. — Where  the  top  and  bottom  chord  panel  points  lie  on  the 
same  vertical  line,  as  in  the  Pratt  trusses  of  Tables  7  to  10  and  the  Howe  trusses  of  Tables  11  to 
14,  stress  coefficients  for  panel  loads  applied  at  the  lower  chord  points  can  be  obtained  from  those 
given  for  roof  loads  by  the  application  of  a  simple  rule.    This  rule  is  as  follo\vs:  Stress  ooeffi- 
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cieiite  due  to  ceiling  loads  for  all  members  in  Pratt  and  Howe  trusses,  except  verHccds,  arc  the 
same  as  given  in  Tables  7  to  14  for  roof  loads.  Stress  coefficients  for  stresses  in  vertical  mem- 
bers due  to  ceiling  loads  can  be  obtained  from  the  values  given  in  Tables  7  to  14  by  adding  +1 
(algebraic  addition)  to  the  stress  coefficients  for  roof  loads.  By  adding  +1  algebraically,  the 
sign  of  the  result  will  indicate  the  character  of  stress  in  the  vertical  (+  ""  tension,  —  »  compres- 
sion) and  the  numerical  value  will  give  the  amount  of  the  stress. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  Applioation  of  this  rule,  suppoee  that  the  strees  ooefficienta  are  desired  for  the  verticij 
members  of  the  Howe  truss  of  Table  12.  Note  that  the  stresses  in  vertical  members  are  independent  of  the  value  of 
n.  Applying  the  above  rule  to  member  6,  the  stress  coefficient  for  a  ceiling  load  isO  +  1  ~  +1,  ora  tension  of 
1,  as  indicated  l^  the  plus  sign.    Likewise  for  member  7  we  have  4-  1  +  0.5  i*  4-  1.5,  or  a  tension  of  1.5. 

Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  Pratt  truss  of  Table  8,  the  stress  coefficient  for  member  3  due  to  ceiling  loads  is 
+  1  —  1  "■  0,  or  sero  stress.  For  member  4  we  have  —  1.50  +  1*00  ■•  —  0,50,  or  a  compression  of  0.50.  For 
member  10,  we  have  0'+  1.0  «  1.0,  or  a  tension  of  1.  ^ 

The  rule  given  above  does  not  apply  to  the  trusses  of  Tables  1  to  6  and  15  to  17.  Special 
tables  of  stress  coefficients  for  ceiling  loads  are  given  for  these  trusses  in  Tables  18  to  26.  Tables 
18  to  21  are  for  unsymmetrical  loads  such  as  lines  of  shafting,  heavy  pipe  lines,  or  machinery 
loads.  Tables  22  and  23  are  for  symmetrical  loads,  such  as  ceiling  or  floor  loads,  and  can  be 
made  to  include  the  weight  of  purlins,  floor  or  ceiling  joist,  floor  and  ceiling  loads,  and  live  loads 
applied  to  an  attic  floor. 

If  stresses  are  desired  for  all  lower  chord  points  loaded,  the  stresses  calculated  for  the  partial 
loads,  as  given  by  Tables  22  and  23  can  be  added 

to  obtain  the  total  stresses.      It  wiU  usually  be    ^^^^  Wf«^ftw^RigWendfne. 
found  that  stress  calculations  can  be  made  by  this       Oirwction  ofwkfi^ 
process  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  the  graph- 
ical methods  given  in  Sect.  1.  T^ 

Tables  24  to  26  for  a  cambered  Fink  truss    CdseE  Left  end  fr«e,B^end  fixed 
are  similar  to  Tables  21  to  23  for  the  straight 
chord  Fink  truss. 

141.  Stress  Coefficients  for  Wind  Loads. — In 
the  discussion  in  Art.  135,  it  was  pointed  out  that  '  ' 

for  trusses  of  the  Fink,  Fan,  Pratt,  and  Howe  type.    Case  in  Both  ends  fhee,  R'3-/?4 
wind  stresses   calculated   for    a  vertical   loading  \^ 

represent  tairly  well  the  effect  of  wind  loads.  The 
stress  coefficients  of  Tables  1  to  17  can  be  used  for 
this  assumed  wind  loading. 

In  case  a  more  exact  determination  of  wind   ^^"^  ^  Both  ends  ftwd,  »act^  rorrol  io 
stresses   is   desired,  stress  coefficients  have  been  J^''''''^^^^ 

worked  out  for  Fink  and  Howe  trusses  for  wind       ^■j^^|'>V^^ ^^  ,^^  ^'"^''^l 

loads  applied  normal  to  the  windward  roof  surface.  ^^^'*  fW^K  '^  ' 

Since  wind  loads  acting  normal  to  the  roof  surface  ^ 

cause  reactions  which  have  horizontal  components,    ^'°-  i56.-A«umed^react^conditions  for  wind 

the  stress  will  depend  upn  the  conditions  at  the 

points  of  support.  Fig.  156  shows  the  conditions  assumed  at  the  supports.  Cases  I,  11,  and 
III  are  intended  to  represent  conditions  in  steel  trusses,  where  provision  for  expansion  due  to 
temperature  changes  must  be  made  at  the  walls.  Three  common  assumptions  are  shown  in 
Fig.  156.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  assumptions  affect  the  stresses  in  the  lower  chord  mem- 
ber only,  and  the  tabulation  of  stress  coefficients  is  arranged  accordingly.  Case  IV  represents 
conditions  in  small  steel  trusses,  and  in  all  spans  of  wooden  trusses,  for  in  these  spans  expan- 
sion due  to  temperature  need  not  be  considered. 
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TabiiB  1. — Stress  CoBpriciBNTa — Fink  Truss 


^'4 


.... 

Member 

General  formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  33'  -  41' 

2V3       ' 
0  -  30- 

4 
«  -  26*  -  34' 

5     • 

«  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
ff  -  18"  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.35 

-4.04 

-4.74 

2 

-^  (3n«  +  4) 

-2.15 

-2.60 

-2.01 

-3.67 

-4.43 

3 

Wn 

N 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.949 

4 

^-ViWn 

+0.760 

+0.868 

+  1.00 

+  1.25 

+  1.50 

5 

+HWn 

+2.25 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.60 

6 

+  HTrn 

+  1.60 

+  1.73 

+2.00 

+2.50 

+3.00 

+  ■•  tension 


—  >■  compression 
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Table  2. — Stbess  Coefficients — ^Compound  Fink  Tbuss 


, —    .--  ■ 
Member 

Ge&eral 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  33'  -  41' 

2V3 
0  -  30* 

4 
ff  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
ff  -  21°  -  48' 

6 
e  -  18* -26' 

1 

-KWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2 

-yiWN{7N*-  8) 

-5.76 

-6.50 

-7.38 

-9.06          1          -10.75 

3 

-HWNON*-!^) 

-6.20 

* 

-6.00 

-6.93 

-8.68 

-10.43 

4 

-HWN(7N*-2^) 

-4.66 

-5.50 

-6.48 

1 

-8.31                   -10.12 

5 

-^^ 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.949 

6 

-2Tr^ 

-1.66 

-1.73 

-1.79 

-1.86 

-1.90 

7 

-h}4Wn 

+0.750 

+0.868 

+  1.00 

+  1.25 

+  1.50 

8 

+  HWn 

+  1.60 

+  1.73 

+2.00 

+2.50 

+3.00 

9 

+^TFn 

+2.25 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.60 

10 

+  HWn 

+5.26 

+  6.07 

+7.00 

+8.75 

+  10.50 

11 

+  HWn 

+4.50 

+5.20 

+6.00 

+7.50 

+9.00 

12 

+  TFn 

+3.00 

+3.46    1         +4.00 

+  5.00                   +6.00 

1 

+  "■  tenaion 


—  —  compresaion 
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Table  3. — Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Tbitss 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 

«  -  33"  -  41' 

2V3 

e  -  30* 

4 
«  «  26"  -  34' 

6 
0  "  2V  -  48' 

6 
e  -  18"-26' 

1 

-HWN 

-8.11 

-9.00 

-10.06 

-12.12 

-14.21 

2 

-K^(9n»  +  28) 

-7.65 

-8.60 

-9.62 

-11.76 

-13.91 

3 

-Ho^(37n«  +  100) 

-6.00 

-6.80 

-7.74 

-9.62 

-11.31 

4 

-H^(3n«  +  4) 

-6.44 

-7.50 

-8.72 

-11.00 

-13.28 

5 

-M^(9nt+4) 

-6.88 

-7.00 

-8.28 

-10.63 

-12.98 

6 

-^s 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.949 

7 

-H.wf 

-1.31 

-1.38 

-1.46 

-1.66 

-1.66 

8           +HlFn 

+0.750 

+0.868 

+  1.00 

+  1.26 

+  1.60 

9 

-\-HWn 

+2.2J 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.60 

10 

'\-Wn 

4-3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+6.00 

+6.00 

11 

-\-HWn 

+  6.76 

+7.79 

+9.00 

+  11.26 

+  13.60 

12 

+  2TFn 

+6.00 

+6.92 

+8.00 

+  10.00 

+  12.00 

13 

+HWn 

+3.76 

+4.34 

+6.00 

+6.26 

+-7. 60 

+  ->  tension 


—  "-  compression 
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TaBLS  4. — StRBBS  COBFTICIXNTS ^FlNK  TrU88  WiTH  VbETICALS 


Member 

Qenentl 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
9  .  33*  -  41' 

2>/8 
tf  -  30» 

4 
«  -  26»  -  34' 

5 
»  -  21»  -  48' 

6 
»  -  18*'  -  26' 

1 

-7iTrJV 

-8.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2                 -If 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

3          1       -2Tf 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

4 

■VMWU 

-1.25                   -1.32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80 

6 

+HH^n 

+0.750 

+0.868 

+  1".00 

+  1.26 

• 

+  1.60 

6 

+H1FAI' 

+2.50 

+2.64 

+2.82 

+3.20 

+3.60 

7 

+KWJIf 

+3.76 

+3.96 

+4.23 

+4.80 

+6.40   ' 

8 

+7ilFn 

+6.25 

+6.07 

+7.00 

+8.75 

+  10.60 

9 

+HTrn 

+4.60 

+6.20 

+6.00 

+7.60 

+9.00 

JO 

+iri» 

+3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+5.00 

+6.00 

+  «  teneion 


—  »  oompreetton 
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Table  5. — Stress  Coefficibnts — Fan  Truss 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
ff  -  33"  -  41' 

2-S/3" 
9  -  30* 

4 
«  -  26"  -  34' 

6 

ff  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
9  ~  IS"  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-4.51 

-6.00 

-6.69 

-6.73 

-7.91 

* 

2 

-M>y(13A'*-  16) 

-3.54 

-4.00 

-4.66 

-6.69 

-6.64 

3 

-H2^(16JV«-48) 

-3.40 

-4.00 

-4.70 

-6.99 

-7.27 

4 

-HW^in*-\-Z6)^ 

-0.930 

• 

-1.00 

-1.08 

-1.21 

-1.34 

6 

-\-HWn 

+  1.60 

+  1.73 

+2.00 

+2.60 

+3.00 

6 

1 

-{■HWn                                 +3.76                +4.33 

+6.00 

+6.26 

+7.50 

7 

+HWn 

+2.26 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.76 

+4.60 

+  ■-  tension 


—  ™  compreeaon 
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Table  6. — Strbss  Cobfpicebntb— Compound  Fan  Truss 


Member 

Qeneral 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
«  -  30* 

4 
tf  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
tf  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
«  -  18'  -  26' 

li 

-^HWN 

-9.92 

-11.00 

-12.30 

-14.81 

-17.39 

3 

-Hf]7(31J^r«-16) 

-8.95 

-10.00 

-11.25 

-13.66 

-16.13 

3 

-Hf^(33iSrt-48) 

-8.81 

-10.00 

-11.40 

-14.07 

-16.76 

4 

-Hf^(33Ar«-72) 

-8.26 

-9.60 

-10.96 

-13.70 

-16.44 

6 

w 

-M«^(31iV«-88) 

-7.28 

-8.50^ 

-9.91 

-12.66 

-15.18 

e 

-Hf]7(33i^r«-  120) 

-7.14 

-8.50 

-10.06 

-12.95 

-15.93 

7 

-HTF^(n«  +  36)^ 

-0.930 

-1.00 

-1.08 

-1.21 

• 

-1.34 

8 

Wn 

-2.60 

-2.60 

-2.68 

-2.79 

-2.86 

9 

V 

+HWn 

+  1.60 

+  1.78 

+2.00 

+2.50 

+3.00 

10 

'\-HWn 

+2.26 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.50 

11 

+  ^Wn 

+3.75 

+4.33 

+5.00 

+6.25 

+7.60 

12 

-\-^yiWn 

+8.26 

+9.53 

+  11.00 

+  13.75 

+  16.50 

13 

-\-h.Wn 

+6.76 

+7.79 

+9.00 

+  11.25 

+  13.50 

14 

+HWn 

+4.50 

+5.20 

+  6.00 

+7.50 

+9.00 

+  ■•  tenaion 


—   •■  compreesion 
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(Sec.  ^141 


Table  7. — Stress  Cobfpicibnts — Pbatt  Truss — i  Panels 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
*  -  33'  -  41' 

2VZ 
$  -  30* 

4 
tf  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
«  -  21^  -  48' 

6 
a  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.35 

-4.04 

-4.74 

2 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00     ' 

3 

+j(n«+16)>^ 

+  1.26 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+1.00 

+  1.80 

4 

+HWn 

+  2.25 

+2.60- 

• 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.50 

5 

+  yiWn 

+  1.60 

+  1.73 

+2.00 

+2.60 

+3.00 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  »  teuaion 


—   •>  oompreaaion 
For  loada  oo  lower  chord,  see  Art.  1406 


Sec.  a-1411 
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Table  8. — Stress  Cobfticibnts— Pratt  Truss — 6  Pambls 


1 

•    Member 

CSeneral 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  .  33"  -  41' 

2V3 
«  -  30* 

4 
»  -  26"  -  34' 

5 

•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18»  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-4.61 

-5.00 

-6.59 

-6.73 

-7.91 

2 

-WN 

-3.61 

-4.00 

-4.47 

-5.39 

-6.32 

• 

3 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

4 

-HW 

-1.50 

-1.50 

-1.50 

-1.60 

-1.60 

6 

+~(»«-Me)^ 

+  1.26 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+  1.60 

+  1.80 

6 

+j(n«+86)^ 

+1.68 

+1.78 

+1.80 

+  1.96 

+2.12 

7 

+fiFn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+6.00 

+6.26 

+7.50 

8 

-{-Wn 

+3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+6.00 

+6.00 

9 

-k-HWn 

+2.26 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.76 

+4.50 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  *  tenaion 


—   —  eompreeaion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  9. — Stress  Coefficients — ^Pratt  Tbusb — ^8  Pansus 


Momber 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
^  -  33«  -  41' 

2>/3 
9  =  30* 

4 
tf  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
»  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
»  -  18*  -  28' 

1 

-HWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2 

-HWN 

-5.41 

-6.00 

-6.71 

-8.08 

-9.49 

3 

-HWN 

-4.61       • 

-5.00 

-5.59 

-6.73 

-7.91 

4 

"W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

5 

-HW 

-1.60 

-1.60 

-1.50 

-1.60 

-1.60 

6 

-2Tr 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

7 

-\-HWin*  +  16)H 

+  1.25 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+  1.60 

+  1.80 

8 

+KF(n«  +  36)H 

+  1.68 

+  1.73 

+  1.80 

+  1.96 

+2.12 

0 

+  HT^(n«  +  e4)H 

+2.14 

+2.18 

+2.24 

+2.36 

+2.60 

10 

-^>iWn 

+5.26 

+6.06 

+7.00 

+8.76 

+10.50 

11 

-\-HWn                                +4.50 

+5.20 

+6.00 

+7.50 

+9.00 

12 

+  HWn 

+3.75 

+4.33 

+5.00 

+6.25 

+7.60 

13 

+  Wn 

+3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+5.00 

+6.00 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  —  tension 


—  —  eompreesion 
For  loada  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 


Sec.  S-141] 
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Table  10. — Strsss  Cobiticibnts — Pbatt  Tbuss — 10  Panbls 


^>' 


Member 

GeDeral 
formul* 

Value  of  n 

8 
9  -  38*  -  41' 

2y/l 
tf  -  30* 

4 

«   -  26'-  34' 

6 
e  =  2V  -  48' 

6 
tf  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

"HWN 

-8.11 

-9.00 

-10.06 

-12.12 

-14.23 

2 

-2WN 

-7.21 

-8.00 

-  8.94 

-10.77 

-12.66 

8 

-HWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-  7.83 

-  9.42 

-11.07 

4 

-HWN 

-6.41 

-6.00 

-  6.71 

-  8.08 

-  9.49 

5 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-   1.00 

-   1.00 

-   1.00 

6 

-HW 

-1.60 

-1.60 

-  1.60 

-  1.50 

-   1.60 

7 

-2W 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-  2.00 

-  2.00 

-  2.00 

8 

-HW 

-2.60 

-2.60 

-  2.60 

-  2.50 

-  2.50 

0 

+  ^  (n«  +  16)X 

+1.26 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+  1.60 

+  1.80 

10 

+  Jin*  +  36)H 

+  1.68 

+  1.73 

+  1.80 

1 

+  1.95 

+  2.12 

11 

+J(n«  +  64)H 

+2.14 

+2.18 

+  2.24 

+    2;36 

+  2.60 

12 

+7  (n«  +  100)  H 

+2.61 

+2.66 

+  2.69 

+2.80 

+  2.92 

13 

+  HWn 

+6.76 

+7.79 

+  9.00 

+  11.25 

+  13.60 

14 

-\-2Wn 

+6.00 

+  6.93 

+  8.00 

+  10.00 

+  12.00 

15 

+HWn 

+5.25 

+6.06 

+  7.00 

+  8.76 

+  10.50 

16 

-hHWn 

*    +4.60 

+5.20 

+  6.00 

+  7.50 

+  9.00 

17 

-^HWn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+  5.00 

+  6.26 

+  7.50 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  ■■  teimion 


—   i*  oompreeeion 
For  loada  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  11. — Stress  Coefficients — ^Howe  Tbubs— 4  Panels 


Member 

General 
formul* 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  33*  -  41' 

2V^ 
9  -  30* 

4 
5  -  26*  -  34' 

6 
tf  -  21-  -  48' 

6 
*  -  18*  -  28' 

1 

-VaWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.36 

-4.04 

-4.74 

2 

-ViWN 

-1.80 

-2.00 

-2.24 

-2.09 

-3.16 

3 

-HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.68 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

+3!f 

+3.0 

+3.0 

+3.0 

+3.0 

+3.0 

6 

-^HWn 

+2.26 

+  2.60 

+3.00 

+3.76 

+4.60 

teaaion 


—  -■  compreaaion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord,  see  Art.  140b 


Sec.  &-141] 
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Table  12. — Stress  Coefficibntb — Howe  Tbttss — 6  Panels 

\W 


{ 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
»-  33'r-41' 

2V3 
$  -80* 

4 
tf  «  26**  -  34' 

6 
•>  21'.«-  48' 

6 
*  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

"HWN 

-4.61 

-6.00 

.  -6.69 

• 
-6.73 

-7.91 

2 

"WN 

-3.61 

-4.00 

-4.47 

-6.39 

-6.32 

3 

HWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.36 

-4.04 

-4.74 

4 

:  -HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.58 

5 

-KW(»«  +  16)H 

+  1.26 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+  1.60 

+  1.80 

.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7      . 

^  2 

+0.500 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

8 

+2ir 

+2.00 

+2.00 

+2.00 

+2.00 

+  2.00 

9 

+KWn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+6.00 

+6.26 

+7.50- 

10 

+  IFn 

+3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+6.00 

+6.00 

+  «  teuaioD 


—  ■■  compreesion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  aee  Art.  1406 
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Table  13. — Stress  Coefficients — Hows  Teubs — ^8  Panbx^ 


"'if 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
9  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
tf  -  30* 

4 
»  -26*-84' 

6 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 

*  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2 

-HWN 

-5.41 

-6.00 

-6.71 

-8.08 

-9.49 

3 

-HWN 

-4.51 

-6.00 

-6.59 

-6.73 

-7.91 

4 

"WN 

-3.61 

-4.00 

-4.47 

-6.39 

-6.82 

5 

^HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.68 

6 

-KlF(n«+  16)H 

-1.26 

• 

-1.32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80* 

7 

KW^(n»  +  36)H 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.80 

-1.95 

-2.12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

+  HW 

+0.600 

+0.500 

• 

+0.500 

+0.500 

+0.500 

10 

+  TF 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

11 

+3IF 

+3.00 

+3.00 

+3.00 

+3.00 

+3.00 

12 

-^-HWn 

+  5.25 

+6.06 

+7.00 

+8.75 

+  10.60 

13 

-^HWn 

+4.60 

+5.20 

+6.00 

+7.60 

+9.00 

14 

-\-HWn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+6.00 

+6.25 

+7.50 

• 

+  «-  tenaion 


—   »  compreseion 
For  loada  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Tablb  14. — Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 10  Paneus 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

8 
9  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
9  -  30* 

4 
*  -  26"  -  34' 

.     6 
tf  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-h.WN 

-8.11 

-9.00 

-10.06 

-12.12 

-14.23 

2 

-2WN 

-7.21 

-8.00 

-8.94 

-10.77 

-12.66 

3 

-KWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

4 

-HWN 

-6.41 

-6.00 

-6.71 

-8.08 

-9.49 

6 

-HWN 

-4.61 

1-5.00 

-5.69 

-6.73 

-7.91 

6 

"HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.35 

-1.58 

7 

1 

-HWin^+WH 

-1.25 

-1.32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80 

8 

-HWin*  -{-  Z6)H 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.80 

-1.95 

-2.12 

9 

-H(n«  +  64)H 

-2.14 

-2.18 

-2.24 

-2.36 

-2.60 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

+Hlf 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

12 

+  Tr 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

13 

-\-HW 

+  1.60 

+  1.50 

+  1.60 

+  1.50 

+  1.60 

14 

+4!f 

+4.00 

+4.00 

+4.00    . 

+4.00 

+4.00 

15 

+  KlFn 

+6.75 

+7.79 

+9.00 

+11.25 

+  13.50 

16 

+avn 

+6.00 

+6.93 

+8.00 

+  10.00 

+  12.00 

17 

+K1fn 

+6.26 

+6.06 

+7.00 

+8.75 

+  10.60 

18 

+HWn 

+4.60 

+5.20 

+6.00 

+7.50 

+9.00 

+  «  tension 


—  >■  compreaston 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Tablb  15. — Stress  Coefficients — Cambered  Fink  Truss 


j^/6kfi^ 


Mem- 
ber 


General 
formuU 


Value  of  n 


$  - 


3 


2\/3 


$  -  26**-34' 


9 


5 

21<»-48' 


0  « 


6 


2 


6 


-?ilF 


JV(1  -2Jfc) 


-«W 


[3n«~8(l  +*)] 
i\ru-2ifc) 


Wn 

N 


-\-HWn 


i\r(i-2jfc)(i-jfc) 


+  «Trn 


Ar(l-2ifc) 


+H 


Wn 
(l-k) 


Kt 


H 


H 


Ho 


H( 


K 


H 


Ho 


H 
H 
Ho 
H 


H 


-3.17 


-3.32 


-3.64 


-2.62 


-2.77 


-3.09 


-0.832 


+  1.08 


+  1.20 


+  1.43 


+2.65 


+  2.79 


+3.07 


+  1.67 


+  1.72 


+  1.80 


-3.66 


-3.76 


-4.13 


-3.06 


-3.26 


-3.63 


-0.866 


+  1.26 

+  1.40 

+  1.69 

+3.09 

+  3.27 

+3.62 

+  1.93 

+  1.98 

+2.08 


-4.03 


-4.25 


-4.70 


-3.49 


-3.80 


-4.26 


-0.894 


+  1.48 


+  1.64 


+  1.98 


+  3.62 


+3.83 


+4.24 


+2.22 


+2.29 


+2.40 


-4.90 


-6.20 


-5.78 


-4.54 


-4.83 


-5.41 


-0.929 


+  1.87 


+2.08 


+2.52 


+4.67 


+4.85 
+6.40 


+2.78 


+2.86 


+3.00 


-6.81 


-6.17 


-  6.89 


-6.61 


-6.86 


-6.67 


-0.940 


+2.26 


+2.62 


+3.06 


+  6.62 


+  6.85 


+6.56 
+3.33 
+  3.34 
+3.60 


tension 


—  "  compression 


Sec.  &-Ui] 
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Tablb  16. — Stbbsb  Coefficients — Cambered  Compound  Fink  Truss 


0 

Mem- 
ber 

General 
formula 

ib 

Value  of  n 

3 
»  -  33*  -  41' 

2V8 

4 
5  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
tf  -  21"  -  48' 

6 
5  -  18*  -  26' 

I 

• 

^*            -Yd -24) 

Ho 
H 

H 

-7.39 

-8.31 

-9.40 

-11.46 

-13.56 

-7.79 

-8.76 

-9.93 

-12.14 

-14,42 

-8.49 

-9.63 

-10.96 

-13.49 

-16.04 

2 

1^  „r  '7n«  +  20(1  -  2*)] 

Ho 

H 

H 

-6.84 

-7.81           -8.96 

-11.08 

-13.25 

-7.23 

-8.26 

-9.48 

-11.76 

-14.10 

^*              iSTd  -2*)        ■ 

-7.94 

-9.18 

-10.61 

-13.11 

-16.72 

3 

i/wl7n«+12(l  -2*)1 
"^^        iV(l-.2fc) 

Ho 

H 

Ho 

H 

-6.29 

-7.31 

-8.60 

-10.70 

-12.94 

-6.67 

-7.76 

-9.03 

-11.38 

-13.78 

-7.39 

-8.63 

-10.06 

-12.74 

-15.40 

.  4 

^„,I7n«  +  4(l-2A)l 

-6.74 

-6.81 

-8.05 

-10.32 

-12.63 

-6.11 

-7.25 

-8.58 

-11.00 

-13.46 

-=6.83 

-8.13 

-9.61 

-12.87 

-15.08 

1 

1 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.949 
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Table  l%.^{C<mtinued) 


6 

-.w2. 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

-1.66 

-1.73 

-1.79 

-1.86.^ 

>     -1.90 

7 

n^w     **^ 

+0.884 

+  1.030 

+  1.20 

+  1.52 

+  1.85 

+0.933 

+  1.09 

+  1.29 

+1.62 

+1.96 

^^^*^N{l-'2k) 

+  1.02 

+1.21 

+  1.41 

+  1.80 

+2.19 

8 

+^^'*JV(l-2ifc)(l-ifc) 

+2.16 

+2.62 

+2.95 

+3.73 

+4.51 

+2.40 

+2.80 

+3.29 

+4.15 

+5.04 

+  2.87 

+3.37 

+3.96 

+5.04 

+6.12 

9 

^^^'*Ar(l-2*)(l-Jfc) 

Ho 

H 

H 

+3.04 

+3.57 

+4.15 

« 

+5.24 

+6.34 

+3.32 

+3.90 

+4.56 

+5.76 

+7.00 

+3.88 

+4.58 

+5.37 

+  6.85 

+8.30 

10 

■^^^^  Nil -2k) 

Ho 

+  6.18 

+7.22 

+8.45 

+  10.68 

+  12.91    • 

H 

+  6.54 

+7.64 

+8.95 

+  11.31 

+  13.71 

H 
Ho 
H 
H 

+7.17 

+8.44 

+9.90 

+  12.61 

+  15.71 

11 

'^^^N(l-2k) 

+  6.30 

+6.20 

+7.25 

+9.15 

+  11.09 

+5.61 

+6.55 

+7.69 

+9.70 

+  11.76 

+6.15 

+7.23 

+8.48 

+  10.81 

+  13.49 

12 

+  W     " 

Ho 

+3.34 

+3.85 

+4.44 

+5.55 

4  6.66 

H 
H 

+3.43 

+3.96 

+4.57 

+5.72 

+6.86 

^^a-k) 

+  3.60 

+4.16 

1 

+4.80 

+6.00 

+7.20 

Sec.  S-14I] 
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Tablb  17. — Stbbss  Coefticibi^s — Cambbred  Fan  Truss 


Membtti 

General 
formula 

* 

Value  of  n 

8 
9  «  38*  -  41' 

2V3 
$  -80* 

4 
•  -26*  -  34' 

5 
tf  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
6  -  18*   -26' 

1 

Ko 

-5.28 

-6.94 

-6.71 

-8.18 

-9.70 

H 

-6.65 

-6.26 

-7.09 

-8.67 

-10.28 

-6.06 

-6.88 

-7.83 

-9.64. 

-11.46 

2 

i^arl*Hn«+12a-2*)] 

Ho 
H 

-4.20 

-4.81 

-6.52 

-6.83 

-8.19 

-4.44 

-5.07 

-5.84 

-7.26 

-8.70 

'**^       j\ru-2*) 

-4.89 

-5.63 

-6.48 

-8.10 

-9.70 

3 

i^wl(6»> +  4(1-2*)! 

Ho 

-4.17 

-4.94 

-5.81 

-7.45    ' 

-9.07 

H 
H 

-4.46 

-5.25 

-6.20 

-7.92 

-9.65 

-4.96 

-6.88 

-6.93 

-8.89 

-10.81 

4 

j^TFn[(n«+36(l-2*)«]i 

Ho 
H 

-0.981 

-1.07 

-1.17 

-1.34 

-1.62 

-1.00 

-1.09 

-1.20 

-1.39 

-1.58 

^  if             (1  -2ifc} 

H 
Ho 
H 
H 

-1.04 

•-1.15 

-1.26 

-1.49 

-1.71 

6 

^      nD        (2  +  t) 
^^*       J^    (1-2*)  (1-t) 

+2.06 

+2.41 

+2.80 

+3.66 

+4.31 

+2.26 

+2.66 

+3.10 

+3.93 

+4.76 

+2.66 

+3.13 

+3.67 

+4.69 

+5.70 

6 

+Kir      *^ 

Ho 
\^ 
H 
Ho 

+4.42 

+5.16 

+  6.03 

+7.62 

+9.22 

+4.67 

+  5.45 

+  6.39 

+  8.08 

+9.80 

^^  '^  JV(1  -2Jb) 

+5.12 

+  6.03 

+7.07 

+9.01 

+  10.92 

7 

+Kir     ** . 

+2.60 

+2.89 

-}-3.34 

+4.17 

+  5.00 

H 
H 

+2.57 

+2.97 

+3.43 

+4.28 

+5.15 

^^^(1-*) 

+2.70 

+3.12 

+  3.60 

.   +4.50 

+5.40 

+  ■■  tension 


—  «  compression 
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Tabu}  18. — Stbess  Coefficients — Compound  Pink  Tbubs 


Member  ^ 

Qeneral 
formula 

1 

Value  of  n 

3 
•  -  33*  -  41' 

2\/3 
$  -  30" 

4 
e  -  26"  -  34' 

5 
fl  -  2r  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-H»P^(7n«-4) 

-1.479 

-1.665 

-1.889 

-2.305 

-2.720 

2 

-H^i*^,  (3n«-4) 

-0.576 

-0.667 

-0.760 

-0.957 

-1.140 

3 

-0.326 

-0.333 

-0.340 

-0.391 

-0.438 

4 

n 

-0.602 

-0.676 

-0.559 

-0.539 

-0.527 

6 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.160 

+  1.260 

+  1.460 

+1.667 

6 

n 

+0.542 

+0.580 

+0.625 

+0.725 

+0.83^ 

7 

n 

+  1.229 

+  1.442 

+  1.688 

+2.139 

+2.586 

8 

+H»P  — 

n 

+0.813 

+0.865 

+0.936 

+  1.088 

+  1.25 

9 

n 

+0.271 

+0.288 

+0.312 

+0.362 

+0.417 

«i 

HP  <'"•  7  *' 

0.819 

0.833 

0.844 

0.855 

0.861' 

Rt 

0.181 

0.167 

0.156 

0.-145 

0.139 

r 

0.1812 
0.543A 

0.1672 
0.578A 

0.1562 
0.625A 

0.1452 
0.725A 

0.139^ 
0.833A 

+  —  teneion 
'StresB  is  lero  for  dotted  memberB. 


—  *  oompresaion 
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^Tablb  19. — Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Truss 


/f'4'^4)f 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

8 
»  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
5  -  30» 

4 
tf  -  26"  -  34' 

6 
tf  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
tf  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HP^(3n«  -  4) 

-1.162 

-1.335 

-1.638 

-1.916 

-2.228 

2 

-H-^: 

-0.662 

-0.667 

-0.699 

-0.783 

-0.877 

3 

+  1.083 

+  1.160 

+  1.260 

+1.460 

+1.667 

4 

+HP  <*»•-*' 

+0.958 

+  1.162 

+  1.372 

+1.776 

+2.167 

6 

.HP^' 

+0.642 

+0.680 

+0.626 

+0.726 

.+0.833 

Rx 

yy"":.*' 

0.639 

0.667 

0.688 

0.710 

0.723 

Rt 

H.Z 

0.361 

0<383 

0.312 

0.290 

0.277 

T 

y*C'y< 

0.3612 
1.086A 

0.3332 
1.166A 

0.313 
~    1.26fc 

0.2902 
1.46A 

0.2772 
1.667A 

X 

H%^^{^*-  12) 

0.2292 

0.2602 

0.2662 

0.2822 

0.2922 

+  »  tension. 

SCren  ia  wro  for  dotted  members. 
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Tablb  20. — Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Tbuss 


Member 

General  formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
0  -  83*-  41' 

2\/3 
$  -  30" 

4 
»  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
«  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
tf- 18^-26' 

1 

-1.027 

-1.166 

1 

-1.829 

-1.630 

-  1.930 

2 

-  1.37 

-1.667 

-2.00 

-2.60 

-  3.20 

3 

-H6P-(3n«  +  4) 
ni 

-0.776 

-0.832 

-0.910 

-1.065 

-1.228 

4 

-«-^^ 

-0.231 

-0.289 

-0.336 

-0.390 

-0.422 

5 

n 

+0.417 

+0.676 

.  +0.750 

+  1.050 

+1.33 

6 

n 

+0.208 

+0.288 

+0.375 

+0.525 

+0.667 

7 

n 

+1.291 

• 

+1.44 

+  1.625 

+1.975 

+2.333 

8 

+H.P '*••-*> 
n 

+0.856 

+1.014 

+1.188 

+1.513 

+1.833 

9 

n 

+0.045 

+0.720 

+0.813 

+0.988 

+1.167 

«i 

0.570 

0.583 

0.503 

• 

0.605 

0.611 

At 

0.430 

0.417 

0.407 

0.395 

0.389 

T 

0.4302 

0.4172 

0.4071 

0.3952 

0.3892 

+  ■>  tension 

Stresa  ia  aero  for  dotted  membera. 
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Table  21. — Stress  CoBnrFiciENTS — Compound  Fink  Truss 


Member 

General  formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
»  -  33"  -  41' 

2VZ 
»«  30* 

4 
»  -  26**  -  34' 

5 
»  -  21*  -  48^ 

6 
»-18«-2e' 

1 

-HPN 

-0.9026 

-1.00 

-1.117 

-1.347 

-1^582 

2 

+  HPn 

+0.75 

+0.866 

+  1.00 

+  1.25 

+  1.60 

3 

+F 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0- 

+  1.0 

Table  22. — Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Truss 


Member 

• 

General  formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  .  33«»  _  41' 

2V3 
9  -30- 

4 
5  -  26"  -  34' 

6 

5  =  21'  -  48' 

6 
tf  -  18'  -  26' 

1 

-HPN 

-1.805 

• 

-2.00 

-2.235 

-2.696 

-8.163 

2 

-VaPN 

-0.903 

-1.00 

-1.118 

-1.347 

-1.682 

3 

n 

-0.602 

-0.678 

-0.668 

-0.538 

-0.627 

4 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.152 

+  1.25 

+  1.46 

+  1.667 

5 

+0.642 

+0.676 

+0.625 

+0.725 

+0.833 

6 

+HP» 

+  1.50 

+ 1 . 732 

+2.00 

+  2.50         1           +3.00 

7 

+  HP^* 
n 

+  1.083 

+  1.152 

+  1.25 

+  1.45 

+  1.667 

8 

+0.642 

+0.576 

+0.625 

+0.726 

+0.833 
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Table  23. — Stress  Coefficients-Compound  Fink  Truss 


Member 

General  formula 

• 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  83'  -  41' 

2\/3 
$  -=  30* 

4 
9  -   26*  -  34' 

6 
»  -  21-  -  48' 

6 

$  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HPN 

-1.806 

-2.00 

-2.236 

-2.696 

-3.163 

2 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.162 

+  1.26 

+1.46 

+  i:667 

3 

-\-HPn 

+  1.60 

+  1.732 

+2.00 

+  2.60 

+3.00 

4 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.152 

+  1.26 

+  1.46 

+  1.667 

+  »  tension 

Stress  is  sero  for  dotted  members. 
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Table  24. — Stress  Coefficients — Cambered  Compound  Fink  Stbesb 


Mem- 
ber 

1 

General  formul» 

ib 

Value  of  n 

3 
»  -  38*  -41' 

2V3 
e  -  30" 

4 
»-  26*-  34' 

5 
B  =21»  -  48' 

6 
»  -  18*  -  26' 

In«  +  4(1  -2*)! 
^*            Nil'-2k) 

Ho 

H 

H 

-2.12 

-2.38 

-2.68 

-3.28 

-8.88 

-2.22 

-2.60 

-2.84 

-3.46 

-4.12 

-2.42 

-2.76 

-3.14 

-3.86 

-4.58 

2 

rn«  +  4(l  -2*)1 
^*           iV(l-2Jfc) 

Ho 

-1.06 

-1.19 

-1.34 

-1.64 

-1.94 

H 
H 
Ho 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

H>» 

-1.11 

-1.25 

-1.42 

-1.73 

-2.06 

-1.21 

-1.38 

-1.57 

-1.93 

-2.29 

3 

_^pl„.  +  4(l-2t)l 
nN 

-0.562 

-0.549 

-0.537 

-0.523 

-0.517 

-0.554 

-0.642 

-0.532 

-0.'619 

-0.515 

-0.538 

-0.530 

-0.522 

-0.514 

-0.510 

4 

^i,„i>In«-f  4(1  -2*)1 
■^^*            nAr(l-2ifc) 

+  1.20 

+  1.31 

+  1.45 

+  1.72 

+2.01 

+1.24 

+  1.37 

+  1.52 

+  1.81 

+2.13 

+  1.32 

+  1.48 

+  1.65 

+  1.99 

+2.35 

5 

Drn«  +  4(1  -2fc)l 
■^   *       nJV(l-2*)(l-*) 

+0.667 

+0.729 

+0.806 

+0.956 

+  1.11 

+0.709 

+0.782 

+0.867 

+  1.04 

+  1.22 

+0.793 

+0.889 

+0.990 

+  1.19 

+1.41 

6 

^^*   Ar(i-2*) 

+  1.77 

+2.06 

+2.42 

+3.04 

+  3.70 

H 

+  1.86 

+2.18 

+2.56 

+  3.24 

+3.92 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

+2.04 

+2.40 

+2.84 

+3.62 

+4.38 

7 

Drn«  +  4(1  -2*)1 
"^^*           nN{\-2k) 

+  1.20 

+  1.31 

+  1.45 

+  1.72 

+2.01 

+  1.24 

+  1.37 

+  1.62 

+  1.81 

+2.13 

+  1.32 

+  1.48 

+  1.66 

+  1.99 

"     +2.35 

8 

n(l-^) 

+0.565 

+0.610 

+0.670 

+0. 785 

+0.910 

+0.670 

+0.620 

+0.680 

+0.800 

+0.930 

+0.685 

+0.635 

+0.700 

+0.830 

+0.965 

+  "  tension. 


—  »  compresBioa. 
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Table  25. — Stress  Coefficients — Cambered  Compound  Fink  Truss 


^^4 


Mem- 
ber 


General 
formula 


Value  of  n 


3 
^  -  33«  -  41' 


2\/3 
«  =30"» 


4 
26«-34' 


»-21«-48' 


6 
tf  -  18*  -  26' 


3 


-HP 


[n«  + 4  (1-2^)1 

^'(l-2/b) 


H. 


H 


H 


^y<^  nN 


D   ln«  + 4(1-2*)] 


Ho 


(1-2*) 


H 


IH 


'Ho 


+HP 


nD 


xV(l-2*) 


H 


H 


+HP 


..[n'-f  4(1-2*)  1 
n(l-*) 


H( 


H 
H 


-2.12 


-2 

.22 

-2 

.42 

+  1.20 

+  1 

.24 

+  1 

32 

-fl 

.77 

+  1 

86 

+2.04 

+  1 

13 

+  1 

.14 

+  1.17 


-2.38 


-2.50 


-2.76 


+  1.31 


+  1.37 


+  1.48 


+2.06 


+2.18 


+2.40 


+  1.22 


+  1.24 


+  1.27 


-2.68 


-2.84 


-3.13 


+  1.46 


+  1.62 


+  1.65 


+2.42 


+2.56 


+  2.84 


+  1.34 


+  1.36 


+  1.40 


-3.28 


-3.46 


-8.86 


+1.72 


+  1.81 


+  1.99 


+3.04 


+3.24 


+3.62 


+  1.57 


+  1.60 


+  1.66 


-3.88 


-4.12 


-4.68 


+2.01 


+2.13 


+2.35 


+3.70 


+3.92 


+4.88 


+  1.82 


+  1.86 


+  1.93 


+  ■=  tension 

Stress  is  sero  for  dotted  members. 
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Table  26. — Stress  Coeppicients — Cambered  Compound  Fink  Truss 


Mem- 
ber 

General 
formula 

k 

Value  of  n 

3 

fl  -  33"  -  41' 

2V3 
e  =  30* 

4 
tf  -  26"  -  34' 

5 
»  =  21*  -  48' 

6 
ff  -  18»  -  26' 

1 

I.p{n*  +  4(1-2A:)1 

Ho 

H 

^i 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 
Ho 

H 
H 

-1.06 

-1.19 

-1.34 

-1.64 

-1.94 

-1.11 

-1.25 

-1.42 

-1.73 

-2.06 

-1.21 

-1.38 

-1.67      ' 

-1.93 

-2.29 

2 

.  wp              ni>* 

+0.0980 

+0.114 

+0. 134 

+0.169 

+0.206 

+0.133 

+0.156 

+0.183 

+0.232 

+0.280 

♦-^•^    JV(l-2t)(l-fc) 

+0.204 

+0.240 

+0.284 

+0.362 

+0.438 

3 

,  y.p        nD 

+0.884 

+  1.03 

+  1.21 

+  1.52 

+  1.85 

+0.932 

+  1.09 

+  1.28 

+  1.62 

+  1.96 

^^•^   Nil '■2k) 

+  1.02 

+  1.20 

+1.42 

+  1.81 

+2.19 

4 

I  i/r  .   I? 

+0.675 

+0.780 

+0.900 

+  1.13 

+  1.35 

+0.656 

+0.758 

+0.875 

+1.09 

+  1.31 

,'^*^(1-*) 

+0.625 

+0.722 

+0.833 

+  1.04 

+  1.25 

5 

-fP 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  —  tension 

Stress  is  sero  for  dotted  members. 
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[See.  8^141 


Case 

Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
«  -  33'  -  41' 

2v/3 
e  =  30* 

4 
tf  -  26'  -  34' 

5 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18"  -  26' 

> 
1 

» 
1^ 

1 

n 

-1.17 

-1.45 

-1.75 

-2.30 

-2.83 

2 

n 

-0.100 

-0.0833 

-0.0700 

-0.054 

-0.0438 

3 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

4 

-\-HWN 

+0.900 

+  1.00 

+  1.12 

+  1.36 

+  1.58 

At 

^^(3n.-.4) 

nAT 

1.06 

1.15 

1.23 

1.32 

1.37 

fit 
5 

n 

0.600 

0.678 

0.559 

0.539 

0.626 

1-4 

+  H?FJV 

+  1.80 

+2.00 

+2.24 

+2.69 

+3.16 

6 

+KVJV 

+0.900 

+  1.00 

+  1.12 

+  1.35 

+  1.68 

«3 

4T»^ 

1.11 

1. 00 

0.895 

0.742 

0.033 

Ri 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II                                                                                         III 

- 
5 

+H.r<"'-*> 

+0.694 

+  1.00 

+  1.34 

+  1.95 

+2.63 

6 

-2.08 

0 

+0.224 

+0.604 

+0.960 

«« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ri 

4? 

1.10 

1.00 

0.895 

0.742 

0.633 

5 

+H«'»^' 

+  1.25 

+  1.60 

+  1.78 

+2.32 

+2.86 

6 

+««'<'"-*> 

+0.347 

+0.500 

+0.670 

+0.976 

+  1.266 

«8 

4 

0.555 

0.500 

0.447 

0.371 

0.316 

Ai 

4 

0.555 

0.500 

0.447 

0.371 

0.316 

> 

5 

+  1.41 

+  1.67 

+  1.96 

+2.46 

+2.98 

6 
R» 

+0.602 

+0.667 

+0.837 

+  1.13 

+  1.41 

„.(3n«  -  4) 

0.708 

0.667 

0.616 

0.626 

0.468 

Ra 

0.401 

0.333 

0.280 

0.216 

0.175 

+  ■■  tension 


—    =  compression 
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Table  28. — Wind  Stress  Oobffigibnts — CJoMPOxmD  Fink  Tbuss 


Caae 

Member 

Qeneral 
formula 

- 

Value  of  n 

3 

f  -  33*  -  41' 

2\/3 
0-30^ 

4 
tf  -  26»  -  34' 

5 

tf  -  21»  -  48' 

• 

6 
0  -18*  -  26' 

> 
1 

i-r 
l-i 

1-4 

1 

n 

-3.08 

-3.76 

-4.50 

-5.83 

-7.17 

2 

n 

-2.17 

-2.31 

-2.50 

-2.90 

-3.33 

3 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

4 

-2IF 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

5 

+KW^iV' 

+0.902 

+  1.0 

+  1.12 

+1.35 

+  1.68 

6 

+HTfJV 

+  1.80 

+2.0 

+2.24 

+2.70 

+3.16 

7 

+HWS 

+2.71 

+3.0 

+3.35 

+4.05 

+4.24 

Ri 

•^      iVn 

2.12 

2.31 

2.46 

2.64 

2.74 

Rt 

n 

1.20 

1.15 

1.12 

1.08 

1.03 

+  1"  tension 

Stress  is  aero  for  dotted  memberr. 
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Table  28   (Continued) 


Case 

Member 

General  formula 

3 

2>/3 

4 

5 

6 

HI 

8 

1 

+HWN 

+4,51 

+6.00 

+5.59 

+  6.73 

+7.90 

0 

+  WN 

-f3.61 

+4.00 

+4.47 

+5.39 

+6.32 

10 

■^-HWN 

+  1.80 

+2.00 

+2.24 

+2.69 

+3.16 

R» 

4 

2.22 

2.00 

1.79 

1.49 

1.27 

Ri 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

+y.w''"';  "' 

+2.28 

+3.00 

+3.80 

+5.26 

+6.65 

9 

^,Cn.-.) 

-1.39 

+2.00 

+2.68 

+8.92 

+5.06 

10 

+HF^-  -  '^' 

-0.415 

0 

+0.447 

+  1.21 

+  1.90 

Ri 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ri 

8? 

N 

2.22 

2.00 

1.79 

1.49 

1.27 

8 

+Kr%+*> 

+3.40 

+4.00 

+4.70 

+6.02 

+7.28 

9 

+'^^' 

+2.49 

+8.00 

+3.58 

+4.66 

+6.70 

10 

+HB'<-*;  *' 

+0.693 

+  1.00 

+  1.34 

+  1.96 

+2.58 

R» 

*^ 

1.11 

1.00 

0.894 

0.746 

0.633 

Ri 

4 

1.11 

1.00 

0.894 

0.746 

0.683 

> 

8 

+HTr-(6n«  -  8 

+3.71 

+4.33 

+5.03 

+6.31 

7.56 

9 

+  W-(n*  -  2) 

+2.81 

+3.34 

+3.92 

+4.96 

f5.97 

10 

+  1.01 

+  1.83 

+  1.68 

+2.25 

+2.81 

fit 

1.42 

1.33 

1.23 

1.05 

0.915 

Ri 

2WE 

0.803 

0.667 

0.558 

0.431 

0.351 
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Table  29. — Wind  Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 4  Panbi^ 


CMe 

Member 

Qeneral 
formu]^ 

< 
Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  83*  -  41' 

2V3 
*  -  30» 

4 
»  -  26*  -  34' 

6 
»  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

> 

J 

1 

-H^^ 

-1.17 

-1.46 

-1.76 

-2.30 

-2.83 

2 

-y*WfC 

-0.760 

-0.867 

-1.00 

-1,26 

-1.60 

3 

-HW^ 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-l!26 

-1.46 

-1.67 

4 

-H'^ 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.26 

-1.46 

-1.67 

5 

+  HV~,(n«-2) 

+  1.41 

+  1.67 

+  1.96 

+2.46 

+2.98 

6 

+Kir^(n»-4) 

+0.602 

+0.667 

+0.837 

+  1.18 

+  1.41 

7 

+H^ 

+0.600 

+0.576 

+0.660 

+0.630 

+0.626 

Rx 

H,r^?=^ 

1.28 

1.33 

1.376 

1.42 

1.446 

Rt 

H'4: 

0.720 

0.666 

0.626 

* 

0.680 

0.666 

+  -■  tenaion. 


—   "■  compresaion. 
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Table  30. — Wind  Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 6  Panels 


Cmo 

Member 

General 
formul* 

Value  of  n 

3 

•  -  33*  -  41' 

2\/3 
Q  -  30* 

4 
*  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18"  -  26' 

Caso  IV 

1 

_j,^(7„.-12) 

-2.12 

-2.60 

-3.12 

-4.07 

-5.00 

2 

-««'<*"*„-*' 

-1.38 

-1.73 

-2.12 

-2.82 

-3.60 

3 

-1.29 

-1.44 

-1.63 

-1.98 

-2.34 

4 

-H.'i 

-1.61 

-1.74 

-1.88 

-2.18 

-2.60 

5 

-y.^i 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.26 

-1.45 

-1.67 

6 

-34W^^(n«+18)H 

-1.50 

-1.53 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.90 

7 

+  HF^,(7n«-12) 

+2.66 

+3.00 

+3.49 

+4.38 

+5.28 

8 

+  HV^,(5n«-12) 

+  1.66 

+2.00 

+2.37 

+3.04 

+3.70 

9 

+  «TP^,(n«-4) 

+0.762 

+  1.00 

+  1.26 

+  1.69 

+2.11 

10 

H-H-^ 

+0.800 

+0.675 

+0.659 

+0.639 

+0.626 

11 

-<           ■ 

+  1.20 

+  1.16 

+  1.12 

+  1.08 

+  1.06 

Ki 

K»'^'";r» 

1.92 

2.00 

2.06 

.     2.13 

2.17 

.    Itx 

«-^: 

1.08 

1.00 

i           0.940 

0.867 

0.833 

+  >■  tension 


—  «  compresBion 
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Table  31. — Wind  Strsss  Coefficibnts — Howe  Truss — 8  Panels 


M 


Case 

Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  =  33-  -  41' 

2v/3 
9  -  30" 

4 
»  -  26"  -  34' 

6 
»  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
»  -  18-  -  26' 

> 
§ 

1 

_j^^(5».  -  8) 

-3.08 

-3.76 

-4.60 

-6.83 

-7.17 

2 

n 

-2.67 

-2.89 

-3.76 

-4.80 

—6.83 

3 

-HWn 

-2.26 

-2.60 

-3.00 

-3.76 

-4.50 

4 

n 

-1.83 

-2.02 

-2.26 

-2.70 

-3.17 

5 

n 

-2.11 

-2.32 

-2.60 

-2.90 

-3.33 

6 

-«<* 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.25 

-1.46 

-1.67 

7 

n 

-1.60 

-1.63 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.90 

8 

-KH^-(n»+36)^ 

-2.02 

-1.97 

-2.01 

-2.11 

-2.24 

9 

+3.71 

+4.33 

+6.03. 

+6.31 

+7.56 

10 

+  W^,(n«  -  2) 

+2.81 

+3.33 

+8.91 

+4.96 

+6.98 

11 

+  «TF^,(3n«-8) 

+  1.91 

+2.33 

+  2.79 

+3.60 

+4.40 

12 

+  1.00 

+  1.33 

+  1.68 

+2.26 

+2.82 

13 

•fl 

+0.600 

+0.676 

+0.669 

+0.639 

+0.526 

14 

n 

+  1.20 

+  1.16 

+  1.12 

+  1.08 

+  1.05 

15 

n 

+  1.80 

+  1.73 

+  1.68 

+  1.62 

+  1.68 

Ri 

n;.(3n»  -  4) 

2.66 

2.67 

2.75 

2.84 

2.89 

Rt 

<; 

1.44 

1.33 

1.25 

1.16 

1.11 

+  "■  teneion 


—  =  oompreesion 
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Table  32. — Wind  Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 10  Panels 


Cam 

Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  fft 

3 

tf  -  33»  -  41' 

2>/3 

e  =  30* 

4 
tf  -  26-  -  34' 

6 
»  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
»  -  18«  -  26' 

> 

S 

0 

1 

.   j^^a3».-20) 

-4,04 

-4.91 

-6.88 

-7.63 

-9.84 

2 

_      ai».-i2) 

-3.63 

-4.33 

-6.13 

-6.67 

-8.00 

^•"^      » 

3 

-3.21 

-3.76 

-4.37 

-6. '52 

-6.67 

4 

_j^^<7«.  +  4) 

-2.79 

■■"7 

-3.18 

-3.08 

-4.47 

-6.83 

6 

_,.^(5»«+12) 

-2.38 

-2.60 

-2.88 

-3.42 

-4.00 

n 

0 

n 

-2.71 

-2.89 

-3.13 

-3.62 

-4.17 

7 

VI 

-t.08 

-1.16 

-1.26 

-1.46 

-1.67 

8 

~>ilF~(ns+16)^^ 
It 

-1.60 

-1.63 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.90 

9 

-«Tf-(v»«+36)^* 
n 

-2.02 

-1.97 

-2.01 

-2.11 

-2.24 

10 

T9 

-2.56 

-2.61 

-2.50 

-2.64 

-2.63 

11 

+  HW^,(13n«-20) 

-4.88 

-5.67 

-6.66 

-8.16 

-9.80 

12 

+  HW^4(lln«-20) 

-3.97. 

-4.67 

-6.44 

-6.83 

-8.23 

13 

+  HW^.(9n«-20) 

-3.07 

-3.67 

-4.33 

-6.48 

-6.66  - 

14 

+  HW^.(7n«-20) 

VI* 

-2.16 

-2.67 

-3.21 

-4.14 

-5.08 

15 

+  HTr-,(n«-4) 

-1.26 

-1.67 

-2.09 

-2.80 

-3.50 

16 

n 

+0.600 

+  0.676 

,      +0.669 

+0.639 

+0.626 

17 

n 

+  1.20 

+  1.16 

+  1.12 

+  1.08 

+  1.06 

18 

+HW- 
n 

+  1.80 

+  1.73 

+  1.68 

+  1.62 

+  1.68 

19 

n 

+2.40 

+2.30 

+  2.24 

* 

+  2.17 

+2.10 

3.20 

3.34 

3.44 

- 

3.55 

3.61 

Rt 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.45 

1.39 

+  —  tension 


—  M  compression 
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DBTAILBD  DESIGN  OF  A  WOODBR  ROOF  TRUSS 

By  W.  S.  Kirrai! 

142.  Conditlona  Aasnmed  for  the  Design. — To  illustrate  the  principles  governing  the  de- 
dgn  of  a  wooden  roof  truss,  a  complete  design  will  be  made  of  a  truBB  of  the  type  shown  in  Pig. 
144  (ji),  p.  455.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  truas  is  supported  on  masonry  walls  which  sie  60ft 
apart,  and  that  the  trusees  are  spaced  16  ft.  apart.  The  roof  covering  will  be  ahin^ee  on 
sheathing  carried  by  rafters  spaced  16  in.  on  centeiB.  Purlins  placed  at  the  top  chord  panel 
points  carry  the  roof  loads  to  the  truss.  I^.  157  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  roof 
and  the  trusses. 


The  piteh  of  the  roof  will  be  taken  }i,  for,  as  stated  in  Art.  123,  this  is  in  general  the  mmt 
economical  pitch.  To  secure  membera  of  reasonable  length,  the  span  will  be  divided  into  six 
panels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158.  All  members  will  be  made  of  wood,  except  the  verticals,  which 
will  be  steel  rods.  Western  Hemlock  will  be  used  for  all  wooden  truss  members,  and  also  for 
the  purlins,  rafters,  and  sheathing. 

He  loads  to  be  carried  by  the  truss  will  be  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  stated   in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
TruaseB — General  Design.      Snow  loads  will  be  taken  as  20  lb.     I 
per  sq.  ft.  of'roof  surface,  and  the  unit  wind  pressure  will  be    p- 
taken  as  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  vertical  surface.  The  unit  wind  p,„   u^ 

pressure  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  Duchemin  formula  in  detei^ 

mining  the  components  normal  to  the  roof  surface.  Minimum  snow  load  will  be  taken  as 
one- half  of  the  maximum,  or  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  minimum  wind  load  nill  be 
taken  as  one-third  of  the  maximum. 
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The  actual  weight  of  the  roof  covering,  raftere,  and  purlina  is  to  be  determimed,  aasuming 
that  Western  Hemlock  weighs  3  lb.  per  foot  boacd  measure.  In  eetimating  the  weight  of  the 
truss,  the  fonnula  lo  —  Q.04  I  +  0.000167  I*  will  be  used,  where  to  ^  weight  of  tnusee  per  sq. 
ft  of  covered  area,  and  I  =  span  length  in  feet 

Combinalions  of  loadings  for  maxiinum  fiber  streeses  in  rafters  and  purlins,  and  for  maxi- 
mum stresses  in  truss  members  will  be  aa  fallows: 

(a)  dead  load  and  snow  load. 

(b)  dead  load,  minimum  snow  load,  and  ma^cimum  wind  load. 

(c)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  minimum  wind  load. 

(d)  a  minimum  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft  of  horizontal  covered  area.  The  object 
of  thia  last  loading  condition  is  to  make  certain  that  a  fairly  rigid  and  substantial 
structure  is  obtained. 

Working  etreases  for  Western  Hemlock  will  be  taken  as  recommended  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association.  These  values  are  given  in  Sec.  7,  Art.  10.  For  timber  used  in 
building  construction,  the  working  stresses  given  in  the  above  mentioned  table  are  as  follows: 
extreme  fiber  stress  in  tension  or  cross  bendiug,  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  shearing  parallel  to  the 
grain,  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  shearing  transverse  to  the  grain,  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  compression — 
bearing  parallel  to  the  fibers,  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  bearing  perpendicular  to  the  fibers,  330  lb. 
per  eq.  in.,  columns  under  15  diameters,  1350  lb.  i>er  sq.  in.,  columns  over  16  diameters  in  length, 
1800  {1  —  1/60  d)  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  where  I  =  length  of  column  in  inches  and  d  =  least  side  or 
diameter.  Beuing  pressures  for  washers  which  cover  only  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  member  can 
be  increased  25% — that  is,  to  412.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing  perpendicular  to  the  fibers,  and  2250 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing  parallel  to  the  fibers-  This  increase  in  fiber  stresses  is  allowable,  for 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  bearing  pressures  are  indirectly  distributed  to  the  area  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  washer,  thus  increasing  its  effective  area.  The  allowable  bearing 
pressure  on  masonry  will  be  taken  as  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Where  the  compression  acts  at  an  angle  to  the  member,  the  wotking  etiess  is  given  by  the 
empirical  formula 

r  =  3  +  (p  -  g)  (e/flO)' 
where  r  ^  allowable  working  stress  at  an  angle  8  to  the  axis  of  the  member,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
159;  and  p  =  bearing  on  end  fibera  =  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  ;  =  bearing  across  the  fibers 
■°  330  lb.  per  sq.  in.     For  these  values  the  above  formula  becomes:  r  =>  330  +  (1800  -  330) 
(e/90)',  or, 

r  -  330  +  0.1816  #' 
Where  pins  or  bolts  bear  on  the  eiid  fibeta  of  the  material,  as  in  the  design  of  the  buUt^ip  bottom  ' 
chord  member  given  in  Art  145,  the  allowable  bcarii^  values  must  be  modified  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions shown  in  F^g.  159.    The  allowable  bearing  will  be  taken  as  H  of  the  usual  end  bearing 
value,  or  as  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.     This  working  stress  is  considered  as  applied 
to  the  diametrical  area  of  the  pin  or  bolt 

In  accordance   with  the  discussion   given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof 

Trusses — General  Design,  theworking  stresses  tor  wind  will  be  increased  50% 

over  the  values  given  above.    This  increase  in  working  stresses  can  be  M~ 

counted  for  by  reducing  the  unit  wind  pressure  so  that  the  same  working 

Btxeeaea  can  be  used  for  all  loadings.     Sincetheworkingstresees  for  wind  are 

-t^  of  those  for  other  loadings,  if  ^  of  the  unit  wind  pressures  be  used, 

the  same  working  stresses  can  be  used  for  all  loadings.    The  unit  wind 

pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  will  then  be  taken  ae  H  X  30  =  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.      From  the 

Duchemin  formula,  the  normal  pressure  on  a  H  pitch  roof  is  14.'J  lb.  per  sq,  ft  of  roof  surface. 

In  choosing  the  sections  of  timber  with  which  Co  form  the  members  of  the  truss,  it  must  be 

remembered  that  the  actual  size  of  a  piece  of  timber  should  be  used  in  the  calculations.     The 

dimensions  usually  given  for  timbers  are  the  distances  from  center  to  center  of  eaw  cuts.    These 

dimensions  are  known  as  the  nominal  dimensions  of  the  piece;  they  are  usually  given  in 
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even  inches,  as  for  example,  2X4  in.,  6X8  in.,  etc.  Actually  the  timber  is  smaller  than 
its  nominal  dimensions  by  the  width  of  the  saw  cut,  which  is  about  }ir^.  thick.  Thus  a 
rough  sawed  piece,  whose  nominal  dimensions  are  4X6  in.,  is  really  only  a  3^  X  53i-in.  section. 
If  this  section  is  dressed,  or  planed  on  all  sides,  the  section  is  about  ^-in.  scant  all  around 
from  the  nominal  dimensions,  or  actually  a  3}^  X  5H-in.  section  is  obtained  instead  of  the 
4  X  6-in.  nominal  section.  The  section  obtained  thus  has  an  actual  area  of  only  about  80 
%,  and  a  section  modulus  of  only  79%  of  the  corresponding  values  for  the  nominal  section. 
These. percentages  vary  with  the  size  of  the  timber. 

The  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  nominal  sizes  of  timber  is  taken  into  account  in 
the  calculations  by  two  different  methods.  In  one  method  the  unit  stress  is  reduced  by  an 
amount  depending  upon  the  reduction  in  area  or  section  modulus.  This  method,  to  be  effective, 
requires  the  use  of  a  sliding  scale  of  corrections,  which  makes  it  rather  imdesirable.  In  another, 
and  better  method,  the  actual  sizes  are  used  and  the  working  stresses  taken  as  given  above. 
This  latter  method  will  be  used  in  the  work  to  follow.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  material  is 
dressed  on  four  sides,  and  that  the  actual  dimensions  are  about  H  in.  scant  of  the  nominal 
dimensions.     In  speaking  of  sections,  however,  the  nominal  dimensions  will  be  used. 

The  working  stress  for  steel  tension  rods  will  be  taken  as  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net 
section  of  the  rod  at  the  root  of  thread.  In  general,  round  rods  will  be  used.  They  will  be  upset 
at  the  ends  if  the  diameter  required  is  greater  than  ^-in.  Bending  stresses  in  steel  bolts  will 
be  .taken  as  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

143.  Design  of  Sheathing,  Rafters,  and  Purlins. — In  the  chapter  on  the  Design  of  Purlins 
for  Sloping  Roofs,  Sect.  2,  there  is  given  a  complete  design  of  the  sheathing,  rafters,  and  purlins 
for  conditions  practically  the  same  as  assumed  in  the  preceding  article.  Therefore,  only  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  design  under  consideration  will  be  given.  Wherever  possible,  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  design  mentioned  above,  and  also  to  the  design  of  the  steel  roof  truss  in  the 
following  chapter,  for  which  similar  conditions  exist. 

From  Figw.  167  it  can  be  seen  Uiat  the  span  of  the  sheathing  is  16  in.,  the  distance  center  to  center  of  rafters. 
As  the  loads  are  the  same  as  for  the  above  mentioned  designs,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  1-in.  sheathing  is  satis- 
factozy.  The  rafters  are  to  be  designed  for  the  combinations  of  loading  stated  in  Art. 
142.  As  the  roofing  is  quite  rigid,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the 
rafters  is  the  component  of  loads  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  loading  of  case  (b)  of  Art.  142  gives  the  required  maximum.  The  conditions  are  as 
shown  in  Fig.  160.     (See  also  the  design  given  in  Art.  151.) 

From  the  data  given  and  the  assumptions  made  in  Art.  142,  the  minimum  snow  load 
is  a  vertical  load  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  and  the  normal  wind  load  is  14.9  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  roof.  Assuming  that  shingles  weigh  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  that  1-in.  sheathing 
weighs  3  lb.  per  ft.  board  measure,  it  will  be  found  from  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  160  that 
the  total  normal  component  is  29.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  area. 

From  Fig.  157,  the  area  carried  by  a  rafter  is  (16/12)  9.33  -  12.4  sq.  ft,  and  the  uniformly  distributed  load  is 
29.2  X  12.4  -  363  lb.    If  a  2  X  4-in.  rafter  be  assumed,  whose  weight  at  3  lb.  per  ft  board  measure  is  3  X  9.3  X 
'       Ms  -  18.7  lb.,  the  total  uniformly  distributed  load  is  363  +  19  -  382  lb.     Assuming  that  the  rafters  are  continu- 
ous over  several  purlins,  the  moment  to  be  carried  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula  M  *  How/*  KoX  382 
X  9.33  X  12  -  4270  in.-lb     For  the  working  stress  of  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  given  in  Art.  142,  the  required  section 

modulus  is  4270/1650  ■"  2.59  in.'  Assuming  the  dimensions  of  a  dressed 
2  X  4  to  be  1^^  X  3H  in.,  the  section  modulus  furnished  is  (6ds)/«  -  3.02  in.' 
The  assumed  section  will  be  adopted,  as  it  is  the  smallest  advisable  section. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  161,  each  purlin  supports  12  rafter  loads.  From  the 
calculations  given  above,  each  rafter  load  is  382  lb.  Fig.  161  shows  the 
loads  in  poeitioji.  The  maximum  moment  occurs  under  the  load  next  to 
the  beam  center.  As  the  purlins  usually  span  only  the  distance  between 
trusses,  simple  beam  conditions  will  be  assumed,  and  M  =>  2292  X  5.5  — 
Fia.  161.  382(1  -f2  +  3-|-4  +  5)-  6880  ft-Ib.  -  82,500  in.-lb.      Assume  a  6  X 

8-in.  purlin  section.  The  weight  of  the  assumed  purlin  i86X8XM8'"12 
lb.  per  ft,  and  the  moment  due  to  ite  weight  is  Af  -  Hw'*  =  ^  X  12  X  16»  -{-  12  -  4600  in.-lb.  Total  moment 
-  82,500  4-  4600  -  87,100  in.-lb.  Required  section  modulus  -  87,100/1650  -  52.8  in.'  Section  modulus 
furnished  by  a  6  X  8-in.  purlin,  dressed  to  5H  X  7}i  in.,  is  51.8  in.*  Although  the  assumed  section  is  slightly 
under  sixe,  it  will  be  adopted. 

144.  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Menibers. — The  general  methods  of  stress  calculation 
are  given  in  Sect.  1.  Stresses  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  graphical  methods  given  in 
the  above  mentioned  section,  or  by  means  of  the  tables  of  stress  coefficients  given  in  the  chapter 
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on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data.  The  latter  method  has  been  used  in  the  design  under  consider- 
ation. .4s  the  general  methods  of  procedure  are  given  in  detail  in  Ari  163,  only  the  essential 
features  are  repeated  here.  The  readier  is  referred  to  the  discussion  given  in  the  following 
chapter,  as  it  applies  also  to  the  design  imder  consideration. 

In  Art  142  the  formula  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  trusses  is  given  as  u^  »  0.04  {  +  0.000167  2', 
where  I  =  span  =  50  ft.,  and  w  =  weight  of  trusses  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area. 
Then  to  «  0.04  X  60  +  0.000167  X  50«  «  2.42  lb.  From  Fig,  157,  the  horizontal  covered 
area  per  panel  is  60  X  16/6  ==  133  sq.  tt.  The  dead  panel  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss 
is  then  2.42  X  133  -  323  lb.  The  dead  load  due  to  shingles  is  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  n)of,  and  that 
due  to  the  sheathing  is  also  3  lb.,  giving  a  total  load  of  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft  of  roof.  From  Fig.  167, 
the  roof  area  per  panel  is  9.33  X  16  =  149  sq.  ft.  The  dead  panel  load  due  to  sheathing  and 
shingles  is  then  149  X  6  =  894  lb.  From  Fig.  161,  the  weight  of  12  rafters  and  one  purlin  is 
brought  to  each  panel  point.  Each  rafter  weights  18.7  lb.,  and  the  purlin  weighs  12  lb.  per  ft, 
as  given  m  Art.  143.  The  resulting  panel  load  is  12  X  18.7  +  16  X  12  =  224  +  192  =  416  lb. 
The  total  dead  panel  load  is  then  323  +  894  +  416  »  1833  lb. 

As  given  in  Art  142,  the  snow  load  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft  of  roof,  and  the  wind  load  is  14.9  lb. 
per  sq.  ft  of  roof.  Since  the  roof  area  per  panel  is  149  sq.  ft,  the  snow  panel  load  is  a  vertical 
load  of  149  X  20  "  2980  lb.,  and  the  wind  panel  load  is  14.9  X  149  -  2220  lb.,  a  load  which 
acts  normal  to  the  roof  surface.  In  Art.  142,  a  minimum  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal 
covered  area  is  also  specified.  The  panel  load  for  this  loading  is  40  X  133  =  6320  lb.,  a  vertical 
load. 


The  streBses  due  to  the  above  panel  loads  are  given  in  Table  1.     Dead  load  atreeaes  are  given  in  ool.  1;  snow 
load  streesee  are  given  in  ool.  2;  minimum,  or  half  snow'  load  stroBses,  are  given  in  ooL  3;  wind  streBBea  for  wind  from 


Table  1. — Stresses  in  Membebs 
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Member 

Dead 
load 

1 

Snow 
load 
2 

One-half 

snow 

load 

3 

Wind 

from 

lefL 

4 

Wind 

from 

right 

5 

One-     . 
third 
wind 
6 

D  L.,  >i 

S.  L.,  and 

wind 

7 

D.  L.,  H 

wind,  and 

anow 

8 

Vertical 

loading 

0 

Maxi- 
mum 
streas 
10 

ah 

~  10.250 

- 16,660 

-8,325 

-6,950 

-4,160 

-2,320 

-25,526 

-29,220 

-29,800 

-29.800 

be 

-  8,200 

-13,320 

-6,660 

-5,270 

-4,160 

-1.760 

-20,130 

-23,280 

-23,800 

-28,800 

cd 

-8,160 

-10,000 

-6,000 

-3,610 

-4,160 

-1,205 

-15,310 

-17,365 

-17,820 

- 17,820 

at-tS 

+9,180 

+  14,900 

+7,450 

+  7,770 

+2,800 

+2,590 

+24,400 

+26,670 

+26,600 

+26,670 

Sq 

+7,340 

+  11,920 

+6,960 

+5,280 

+2.800 

+  1,760 

+ic||po 

+21,020 

+  21,300 

+21,300 

hf 

-  2,060 

-  3,340 

- 1,670 

-2,780 

0 

-    930 

-  6,610 

-  6,430 

1 

^  -  5,960 

-  6.610 

eg 

-  2,690 

-  4,200     -2,100 

-3,520 

0 

-1.170 

-   8,210 

-  7,960 

-  7,510 

-  8.210 

cf 

+      916     +   1,490 

+    746 

+  1,230 

0 

+    410 

+  2,990 

+  2,816 

+  2.660 

+  2,990 

dg 

+  3,670     +  5,960 

+2,980 

+2,480 

0 

+    825 

+  9,130 

+  10,446 

+  10,640 

+  10.640 

be 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tension. 
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the  left  are  given  in  ooL  4,  and  for  wind  from  the  right,  the  streseee  are  given  in  ooL  5;  TnfaiTnum,  or  one-third  wind 
streeaea  are  given  in  ool.  6.  The  wind  atreBses  are  ealculated  on  the  aaaumption  that  both  enda  of  the  tniaa  are 
rigidly  faatened  to  the  maaonry  walla,  and  that  the  reaotiona  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind — that  ia,  nor^ 
mal  to  the  roof  aurfaoe.  The  aaaumption  of  fixed  enda  ia  reaaoniU)le.  for  a  wooden  tniaa  ia  not  effected  by  tempera- 
ture ohangea,  and  no  provision  for  expanaion  need  be  made,  aa  in  the  oaae  of  the  ateel  tniaa. 

The  maximum  streaaes,  aa  given  by  the  oombinationa  of  caaea  (6),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Art.  142,  are  given  in  cola.  7, 8, 
and  9  reapectively.  Streeaea  for  ooL  9  are  calculated  from  the  dead  load  by  ratio  of  the  panel  loada  for  a  minimum 
load  of  4Q  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  of  covered  area,  which  is  5320  lb.,  and  the  dead  panel  load,  which  ia  1838  lb.  Col.  10  gives 
the  greatest  of  theae  maximum  values,  which  ia  the  stress  for  which  the  members  are  to  be  deaigned. 

146.  Design  of  Members. — ^As  stated  in  Art.  142,  the  top  and  bottom  chord  members  and 
the  diagonal  web  members  will  be  made  of  timber,  and  the  vertical  members  wiU  be  made  of  steel 
rods.  The  working  stresses  for  the  wooden  compression  members  whose  length  exceeds  15 
times  the  least  width  is  given  in  Art  142  as  1800  (1  —  Z/60  d),  where  I  »  length  in  inches,  and 
d  »  least  dimension  in  inches.  Compression  members  whose  length  is  less  than  15  times  the 
least  width  are  to  be  designed  for  a  working  stress  of  1350  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  working  stress 
for  wooden  tension  members  is  given  as  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  steel  members  the  working 
stress  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    All  data  for  the  design  is  given  in  Table  2. 

Sections  for  wooden  compression  members  should  be  square,  if  possible,  in  order  to  secure 
a  member  of  equal  rigidity  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  members.  Single  pieces 
are  preferable  to  members  built  up  oi  planks  placed  side  by  side  and  nailed  or  bolted  together 
to  form  a  single  member.  The  excessive  cost  of,  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  single  pieces,  may 
decide  in  favor  of  the  built-up  member. 

Wooden  tension  members  must  contain  considerable  excess  area  in  order  to  provide  for  notch* 
ing  at  the  joints.  Single  pieces  are  preferable  for  use  as  tension  members.  U  planks  are  used, 
placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  built-up  member,  considerable  care  must  be  taken  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  proper  net  area  is  provided  at  all  points.  Further  discussion  of  this  detail 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the  lower  chord  member. 

Design  qf  Top  Chard  Member. — ^The  design  of  the  top  chord  member  will  be  determined  for 
the  conditions  existing  in  member  a-6,  where  the  stress  is  a  maximum.  From  Table  1  the 
stress  in  member  a— &  is  29,800  lb.  compression.  Assume  a  6  X  6-in.  member,  of  which  the 
actual  size  will  be  taken  as  5M  X  5K  in*  Since  the  length  of  member  a-b  is  112  in.,  the  ratio 
l/d  =  112/5.5  s  20.4.  Therefore  the  working  stress  is  to  be  determined  by  the  formula 
1800(1  -  l/eOd).  For  the  assumed  section  the  working  stress  is  1800  (1  -  112/60  X5.5) 
»  1800(1  -  0.34)  "  1190  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  the  required  area  is  29,800/1190  »  25.0  sq.  in. 
The  area  provided  by  the  assumed  section  is  5.5  X  5.5  =  30.25  sq.  in.  The  assumed  section  is 
ample  and  it  will  be  adopted. 

In  truaaes  of  the  siae  under  conaijieration,  it  ia  uaual  to  make  the  entire  top  chord  of  the  same  croaa  aection. 
For  larger  truaaes,  the  aection  of  the  upper  end  of  the  top  chord  ia  aometimea  reduced  m  aiae.  A  butt  splice  ia  made 
at  one  of  the  panel  pointa.  Thia  aplioe  can  be  deaigned  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Con- 
nections— Wooden  Members. 

If  the  top  chord  member  ia  to  be  made  of  planks,  a  2  X  6-in.  piece,  actual  dimensions  about  IH  X  5}i  in., 
would  probably  be  uaed  in  the  caae  under  conaideration.  To  provide  the  proper  area,  three  piecee  will  be  required. 
For  thia  aection,  d  -  3  X  Ij^  -  ^H  in.;  l/d  -  23;  and  the  allowable  working  atreea  ia  1120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
area  required  is  then  29,800/1120  -  26.6  sq.  in.,  and  that  provided  ia  3  X  IH  X  5.5  -  26.8  aq.  in.  The  aection 
ia  ample.  To  hold  the  aeveral  pieces  together,  bolts  about  H  ^-  ^^  diameter  should  be  placed  through  the  pieces 
at  intervals  auoh  that  the  value  of  l/d  for  a  aingle  piece  will  be  not  greater  than  the  value  for  the  whole  member. 
From  the  calculation  given  aboveC  l/d  for  the  whole  member  ia  23.  Since  d  for  a  aingle  plank  ia  IH  in>i  the  dis- 
tance between  bolts  must  be  about  2Z/IH  "*  14*2  in.    Bolts  spaced  15  in.  apart  will  probably  -be  satisfactory. 

Design  of  Compression  Web  Members.-^The  compression  diagonals  h-f  and  c-^  are 
designed  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  for  the  top  chord  member.  It  was  found  that  4  X 
4-in.  members,  actual  size  assumed  as  ZH  X  3^  in.,  are  sufficient  as  far  as  stress  condi- 
tions are  concerned.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  size  of  member  as  designed  must  be  in- 
creased to  provide  sufficient  bearing  area  for  joint  details.  The  actual  sizes  as  designed  are  given 
in  Table  2.    If  changes  are  required,  they  will  be  made  in  Art.  146  on  the  design  of  joints. 

Design  of  Bottom  Chord  Tension  Member. — ^From  Table  1,  the  maximum  stress  in  the 
bottom  chord  occurs  in  members  a-e-fj  where  the  stress  is  26,670  lb.  tension.  The  net 
area  required  for  the  allowable  working  stress  of  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  26,670/1650  «  16.2  sq. 
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in.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  in  order  to  provide  for  notching  at  the  joints,  etc.,  the 
adopted  section  must  provide  an  area  about  %  greater  than  the  required  net  area,  or  in  this 
case,  the  adopted  section  shold  provide  at  least  1^.2  X  1^  »  27  sq.  in.  A  6  X  6-in.  member, 
actual  size  5}4  X  5}4  in-y  provides  30.25  sq.  in.  This  section  will  be  adopted,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  must  prqyide  the  required  net  area  at  the  joints,  a  point  which  will  be  definitely 
.determined  in  the  following  article. 

The  lower  chord  member  for  the  truss  under  consideration  will  now  be  designed  as  a  built- 
up  section.  It  will  be  assumed  that  2  X  8-in.  plank,  actual  size  1^  X  7H  in.,  are  to  be  used. 
Since  the  rods  composing  the  vertical  members  pass  through  the  chord  section,  an  odd  number 

of  pieces  will  be  provided,  and  the  center  piece,  which 
will  contain  the  rods,  will  not  be  assumed  to  cany  any 
of  the  chord  stress.  Assume  a  section  consisting  of 
five  pieces,  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  162. 

The  splices  in  the  member  Mil^  be  located  as 
shown  in  Fig.  162;  they  will  be  placed  about  a  foot 
from  the  panel  points.  For  the  arrangement  shown, 
the  planks  can  be  ordered  in  lengths  not  to  exceed  20 
ft.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  panel,  only  two 
pieces  are  available  at  the  splices  to  carry  the  total 
tension.  The  net  area  of  these  pieces  for  the 
member  a-e-f  must  then  be  26,670/1660  =  16.2  sq. 
in.,  or  8.10  sq.  in.  for  each  plank.  Assuming  the 
splices  to  be  made  with  1-in.  bolts,  of  which  there  are  tw^o  on  the  same  vertical  section,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  (c),  the  net  area  of  a  2  X  8-in.  plank  is  IH  (7.5  —  2  X  1;  =  8.95  sq.  in.  The 
assumed  section  is  probably  sufficient,  as  all  notching  for  the  joint  at  /  can  readily  be  made  on 
the  three  inside  members. 

In  determining  the  number,  aise*  and  poBition  of  the  bolts  connecting  the  aeventl  pUnks  forming  the  bottom 
chord  member,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  transmiasion  of  sti^ees  across  the  spliced  sections.  Thus  in  Fig. 
162(a),  the  total  stress  in  member  a-e  on  the  section  x-x,  close  to  joint  a,  is  carried  by  four  planks,  assuming  that 
the  center  plank  is  inactive,  as  stated  above.  Therefore,  on  section  x-x  each  plank  has  a  stress  of  26,670/4  -i 
6670  lb.  At  the  splice  just  to  the  left  of  joint  «,  all  of  the  load  is  carried  by  the  planks  numbered  2  in  Fig.  (a). 
Therefore  between  the  sections  x*x  and  joint  e,  the  stresses  of  6670  lb.  in  planks  1  have  been  transferred  to  planks 
2,  which  are  fully  stressed  at  the  splice,  as  calculated  above. 

The  stress  in  planks  1  will  be  transferred  to  planks  2  by  means  of  1-in.  bolts,  as  assumed  above.  The  num- 
ber of  bolts  required  will  be  determined  by  the  safe  bearing  on  the  end  fibers  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  safe  bending 
stresses  in  the  bolts.  At  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  safe  bearing  for  a  1^-in.  plank  on  a  1-in.  bolt  is  1200  X  1.625  X 
1  -  1950  lb.  The  number  required  for  bearing  is  then  6670/1950  -  3.42,  or  four  bolts.  Assuming  the  loading 
conditions  on  the  bolts  to  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6),  the  total  moment  to  be  carried  by  the  bolts  is  6670  X  1.62A 
■-  10,820  in.-lb.  From  the  tables  of  safe  bending  moments  on  bolts  for  a  fiber  stress  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the 
allowable  bending  moment  on  a  1-in.  bolt  is  2360  in.-lb.  Therefore,  10,820/2360  =  4.6,  or  five  bolts  are  required 
for  bending  moment.    These  bolts  are  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  162  (c). 

The  distance  from  the  centers  of  the  bolts  to  the  edge  of  the  splice  is  determined  by  the  recuired  strength  in 
shearing  on  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  (c).  Since  five  bolts  are  to  be  used,  the  load  on  each  bolt  is  6670/5  ^ 
1335  lb.  From  Art.  142,  the  shearing  value  of  hemlock  parallel  to  the  grain  is  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  required 
disUnce  from  the  center  of  the  bolt  to  the  edge  of  the  plank  is  then  1335/2  X  1.625  X  240  -  1.72  in.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  162(c)  is  convenient,  and  will  be  adopted. 

At  the  right  of  the  splice  at  joint  e,  an  arrangement  of  bolts  similar  to  that  described  above  must  also  be 
used,  for  the  stress  in  planks  2  must  be  transferred  to  planks  1  because  of  the  splice  in  planks  2  at  joint  /.    As  the  - 
calculations  are  similar  to  those  given  above,  they  will  not  be  repeated. 

In  the  panel  f-g,  similar  calculations  must  also  be  made.  As  the  stresses  are  smaller  than  tiiose  in  the^  end 
panels,  four  bolts  will  be  found  sufficient.  At  points  between  the  splices,  the  planks  are  to  be  held  together  by  H* 
in.  bolts  placed  about  2-ft.  centers.  , 

Design  of  Vertical  Tension  Rods,— The  vertical  tension  members  will  be  made  of  round  rods 
threaded  at  the  ends  and  provided  v(ith  square  nuts.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  a  plain  ^-in. 
diameter  round  rod  provides  some  excess  area  for  member  c-/.  Since  this  is  about  the  smalls 
est  advisable  size  of  rod  for  such  members,  it  will  be  used«  It  is  to  be  renieinb^rod  t/M  tbQ 
area  of  the  rod  at  the  root  of  thread  governs  the  design. 

Although  member  d-e  has  no  definite  stress,  a  ^-in.  rod  will  be  used. 
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For  member  drg  an  area  of  0.665  sq.  in.  at  root  of  thread  is  required.  A  plain  rod  IH 
in.  in  diameter  will  furnish  the  required  area.  It  will  probably  be  better  practice  to  use  a  rod 
of  smaller  diameter  With  an  upset  end.  From  the  tables  of  upset  ends  for  round  rods,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  1^.  rod  with  a  1^-in.  upset  end  is  required. 


Table  2. — ^Design  of  Membebs 


Member 

Max.  stress 
(lb.) 

Length 

of 
memb^- 

(in.) 

Least 
width 
(in.) 

L/D 

Workiog 

stress 
ab./in,») 

Area 
required 
(sq.  in.) 

Section 

Area 
provided 
(sq.  in.) 

ab 

-29.800 

112 

5H 

20 

.4 

1.190 

25.0 

6"  X  6" 

30.25 

he 

-23.800 

•   •   •   • 

•  • 

>  «   • 

, 

6"  X  6" 

* 

cd 

- 17,820 

•  •   ■  « 

•  • 

1    m 

6"  X  6" 

a^-tf 

+26.670 

•  • 

1,650 

16.2 

6"  X  6" 

30.25 

So 

+21,300 

■   •   •   • 

•  • 

(    • 

1,650 

12.9 

6"  X  6" 

30.25 

hf 

-  6,510 

112 

V 

31 

0 

875 

7.45 

4"  X  4" 

13.15 

eg 

-   8.210 

141 

3« 

35 

3 

630 

13.0 

4"  X  4" 

13.15 

cf 

+  2.990 

•   •   i 

V      • 

16.000 

0.187 

H"  round  rod 

0.302 

do 

+  10,640 

•   •   ■   • 

■   *   ■ 

• 

16,000 

0.665 

1"  round  rod  upset  to  IH" 

1.05 

be 

0 

•   >   ■   • 

•   •   « 

• 

0 

K"  round  rod 

0.302 

+  a>  tension. 


—   —  compression. 


146.  Design  of  Joints. — ^A  great  variety  of  joint  details  are  in  use  for  wooden  roof  trusses. 
The  general  principles  governing  the  design  of  joints  have  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
Trusses — General  Design,  where  typical,  joint  details  are  shown.  In  the  present  article,  the 
design  methods  will  be  given  for  some  of  the  details  in  common  use,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  details  suitable  for  the  type  of  truss  under  consideration. 

The  general  principles  of  joint  design  giyen  in  the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  a 
Steel  Roof  Truss  apply  also  to  a  wooden  roof  truss.  Center  lines  of  members  must  be  made  to 
intersect  in  a  common  point.  U  this  can  not  be  done,  the  additional  stresses  in  the  members 
{lue  to  the  eccentric  connections  must  be  calculated  and  proper  provision  made  for  them. 

In  designing  the  joint  details,  the  stresses  transmitted  from  one  member  to  another  must 
be  carefully  determined  and  the  bearing  areas  between  the  members  proportioned  to  provide 
for  the  stresses  to  be  carried.  In  general,  simple  details  are  desirable,  and  the  joints  should  be 
made  up  with  as  few  parts  as  possible.  Indirect  connections,  and  those  in  which  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stress  to  several  parts  is  indeterminate,  should  be  avoided.  Where  the  stresses 
are  small,  one  member  can  be  notched  into  another  to  form  the  joint  details.  Where  very 
large  stresses  are  to  be  transmitted  from  one  member  to  another,  metal  bearing  plates  or  cast- 
ings, side  plates,  or  bolted  connections  are  required.    The  general  principles  for  the  design  of 
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«  given  in  the  cbqtter  on  E^licee  and  Connectiana — Wooden 

Design  of  Joint  h. — As  the  atress  to  be  transmitted  from  member  b-/  to  the  top  chord 
member  is  comparatively  small,  »  notch  detail  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  163  will  be  used.     In 
order  to  make  certain  that  the  resultant  preasures  on  the  faces  1-2  and  2-3  intersect  on  the  center 
line  of  the  member  at  point  4,  the  notch  will  be  made  with  faeee 
at  00  deg.,  as  shown  in  -j^.  163.     In  this  way  a  central  con- 
nection ia  made  and  eccentric  moments  are  eliminated. 

Assume  a  notch  IH  ii>'  deep  on  face  1-2.  The  dimensions 
and  form  of  the  resulting  notch  are  shown  in  Fig.  163.  These 
dimensions  were  scaled  from  a  large  scale  layout  of  the  joint. 
In  making  the  layout,  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  members 

Fio.  163.  Resolving  the  atreea  in  member  b-/  into  ito  components 

perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  notch  by  means  of  a  force 
diagram,  the  forces  to  be  carried  are  as  shown  in  P^.  163.  Since  these  loads  act  at  an  angle 
to  the  grain  of  the  material,  the  strength  of^  the  notch  depends  upon  the  allowable  bearing 
values  on  these  surfaces,  as  determined  by  the  formula  of  Art.  142^  for  which  the  conditions 
are  shown  in  Fig.  159.  The  angles  which  the  surfaces  1-2  and  2^  make  with  the  grain  of 
the  material  of  the  chord  member  and  of  member  &-/  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  163.  These  angles 
were  measured  with  a  protractor  from  a  lai^e  scale  layout  of  the  jomt.  Angles  were  read  to 
the  nearest  half  degree. 

The  allowable  bearing  values  aa  calculated  from  the  formula  of  Art.  142  ore  as  follows: 

Chord  member: 

■urfwM  1-2,  330  +  0.1B1B(7*)>  >  13S0  lb.  per  n.  in. 
■uTboa3-3,  330  +  a.lSlSOS)*-    S7G  lb.  pet  aq,  in. 
Member  ft-/: 

Hiiface  1-2,  330  +  0.1Sie(SZ.5)t  -  SSO  lb.  iwr  aq.  in. 
>i>Tbe*3-3,  330  +  O.I81S(3T.G)>-  ESfi  lb.  periq.  in. 

For  these  allowable  bearing  values,  the  areas  required  are  as  follows: 

Chonl  tnembet: 

■ufiee  1-2,  G300/1330  -    S.BOh].  in. 

■urlUse  2-3,  3000/  375  -  10.4  «q.  in. 
Member  h-t: 

Burtftoa  1-2,  S200/SA0'-  0. 12  h].  in. 

■urfeoe  2-3,  3000/eSG  -  0.07  eq.  in. 

These  calculations  show  that  the  required  areas  are  6.12  sq.  in.  for  surface  1-2,  and  10.4  sq. 
in.  for  surface  2-3. 

As  the  notoh  1-2  ia  assumed  to  be  IH  'u-  deep,  the  width  required  on  this  surface  is  6.12/ 
1.25  ■=  4.90  in.  From  the  dedgn  given  in  Art  145,  a  4  X  4-in.  member  is  sufficient  for  member 
b-f  as  far  as  the  column  design  is  concerned.  This  member,  however,  does  not  provide  the 
required  width  on  surface  1-2,  as  given  by  the  above  calculations.  The  required  area  can  be 
provided  by  one  of  two  methods;  either  the  notch  can  be  mode  deeper,  or  the  member  can  be 
made  wider.  As  designed  in  Art.  145,  the  chord  member  is  6  in.  wide  and  member  b-/  is  4  in. 
wide.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  increaae  the  width  of  member  b-/.  In  this  case  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  make  the  notch  deeper  than  assumed,  because  the  eacceSB  area  provided  b; 
the  section  adopted  does  not  allow  much  cutting.  The  required  area  will  be  provided  by  in- 
creasing member  6-/  to  a  4  X  &-in.  section,  actual  siie  assumed  as  3^  X  &H  in.,  placed  with 
the  4-in.  side  in  the  plane  of  the  truss,  as  shown  in  Fig.  163.  Ite  area  provided  on  surface 
1-2  is  then  5.5  X  1-25  =  6.875  sq.  in.,  which  is  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  prevent  member  b-/  from  slipping  out  of  place  due  to  shrinkage  of  the  parts, 
it  is  best  to  provide  a  tenon  projecting  from  the  surface  2-3  into  a  slot  in  the  chord  member,  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  163.  This  tenon  should  be  about  1  in.  thick,  and  the  slot  in  the  chord  member 
which  receives  the  tenon  should  be  about  IH  i"  wide.    The  net  width  of  the  surface  2-3  ia 
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then  6.6  - 1.126  -  4.375  in.  From  Fig.  163,  the  length  of  the  surface  2-3  is  4.53  in.  The  area 
provided  is  thai  4.53  X  4.37S  —  19.8  sq.  in.  From  the  calculations  given  above,  an  area  of 
10.4  8q.  in.  is  required.    The  detail  ia  aatiafactoiy  and  will  be  adopted. 

ni.  IM  ihowa  uotiier  ■mncemant  tor  joint  b.  A  S^haped  bent  ileal  plate  >iu  one  of  iu  leci  ootohed  Into 
Uw  ehoid  membfi',  while  the  other  tef  forme  ■  projection  Msinrt  which  the  member  h-fban.  The  depth  of  the 
proJevtiDii  1-a  i>  detemiiBAd  by  tha  aUownble  beeriUf  on  thia  Buifue,  which,  from  the  lannulB  of  Art.  142,  ia  330  + 
O.ISlfi(3A.9)>  —  57S  lb.  per  eq.  in.  Rcaolvjiiff  the  ttroe  lb  b-f  into  eoinponento  puAlleJ  and  perpeiidicular  to  the 
ehord  member,  the  loads  ehown  in  the  force  diairam  are  obtained.  • 

Therefore,  the  arDi  required  oniuiface  1-3  -  2910/G7E  -  4,0SBq.  in. 
If  i~f  be  taken  h  a  4  X  t-Io.  member  (actual  liie  3K  i°-  aqoare),  the 
reguired  diitance  1-9  -  4.fiS/3.azs  m  1.378  -  IK  in. 

The  thioknaM  of  the  plate  ii  determined  by  its  gtrecath  aa  a  eantt- 
teret  beam  ol  lencth  IM  in.  The  plate  will  be  made  the  full  width  of 
the  ohard  member,  wtiioh  ia  GH  in.  wide,  Aaanminc  the  preaeure  to 
be  eoncentrated  at  the  oenter  of  the  lurface  1-Z,  the  momeot  ia  H  X 
3filO  X  1.37e  -  1030  In.  lb.,  and  the  thleknMa  required  lor  a  worklnc 
•trae  a(  16,000  lb.  pB  eq.  In.  ia  d  -  (SJT/AjH  -  (S  X  1030/16,000  X 
B.S)»  -  asaas  in.     a  H-ia.  plate  will  be  tiaed. 

From  the  formnla  of  Art  143,  the  allowable  brarins  pnnure  for  ■™irn-  o. 

the  4  X  4-b.  member  on  the  nirfaca  2-3  la  B30  +  0.131S  (53.a)>  -  840  p,g    j^ 

lb.    par  aq.    in.     The  bearing   area  required   between  the  4  X  4-in. 

meobat  and  the  wider  aide  of  the  ptata  ia  &B30/S40  —  e.OB  aq.  to.  On  the  upper  aurfaee  of  the  plate,  the  bearini 
I*  dbwstly  on  the  aid«  of  the  ahord  membo,  and  tba  allowable  baarinc  ia  330  lb.  per  aq.  in.  The  brarlnc  area 
required  on  the  lower  faea  or  the  ehord  membw  is  £830/330  -  17.T  aq.  m.  From  a  large  acala  layout  oi  the 
loint,  the  dimeoaiona  were  found  to  be  b  ahowa  in  Tit-  164.  The  bcwini  area  provided  between  the  4  X  4-in. 
member  and  the  plate  ie  then  Si4  X  3M  ••  l!t.7  aq.  in.,  and  the  area  proHded  between  the  chord  member  and 
the  plate  ia  S.6  X  3.S  -  10.2  aq.  in.,  aa  the  plate  la  aaanmed  to  sover  the  hill  width  of  the  chord  member. 

The  component  of  thruat  parallel  to  the  shord  member  ia  taken  up  by  notohinc  Into  the  chord  uember.     Aa 
the  bearinc  ii  on  the  end  fibera  of  the  material,  the  allowable  beaiinc  la  IHOO  lb.  pet  aq.  in.,  and  the  area  required 
ia  2010/1800  -  1.62  aq.  In.      The  depth  of  the  notsfa  required  ia 
1.83/S.S  -  0.304  in.      A  M-ln,  notch  will  be  need,  for  a  shallower 
notch  k  not  effective. 

The  bent  plats  is  kept  io  ODntact  with  the  chord  member  and 
with  member  b-/  by  means  of  las  icrewa,  or  by  means  of  a  bolt  pass- 
inc  throuch  the  members,     Fi*.  164  showa  ths  adopted  detalL 

Fi(.  ISSahowaa  dataitfor  joints  which  makes  uae  of  a  caat-Iron 

Ih  angle  block.     This  bloek  ia  notched  into  the  top  chord  by  means  of 

a  luc  caat  on  ths  angle  block.     Member  b-/btma  directly  on  the 

ancle  block.     Id  ordcv  to  asve  material,  and  also  to 

weight  of  the  angle  block,  it  wtD  be  made  up  of  two 

bearinc  auriacea,  1-2  and  3-4,  connected  by  a  caat  web. 

The   deaicn   of  an  ancle  block  of  the  form  shown  In  fig,  lOS 

oonaiat*  ia  the  determination  of  thesUs  of  the  luc  which  notohcalnto 

ths  top  chord,  and  the  thieknesa  required  for  the  cantilever  beama 

V^^^    fcsming  the  bearing  iurtaeea  1-3  and  3-4.     The  force  dlactam  shows 

^      -ULJUIB     u,,  „„po„,nf,  of  load  parallst  and  perpendicular  to  the  top  chord 

»tanf  b  member. 

The  depth  of  the  lug  must  be  suffldant  to  tranafa  to  the  end 

AbeiBof  the  top  chord  memberastreaaof301O,  SB  shown  b7  the  fores 

diagram.     Aa  ths  sllowabls  bearing  on  the  end  Gben  of  the  material 

is  1800  lb.  per  aq.  io.,  and  the  width  of  the  chord  member  la  GH  i".. 

the  depth  ol  notch  required  ia  only  2010/1800  X  S.6  >  0.204  in, 

Flo.  I6A.  Aa  the  required  notch  ia  too  ihallow  to  be  effective,  a  1-in.  notch 

will  be  uaed.     The  width  of  the  lug  ia  determined  by  its  atrength  aa 

a  eantileTcT  beam  under  a  moment  of  3910  X  0.6  -  14U  is.-Ib       II  the  woikiog  atrcn  fur  Mtt  iron  is  taken  aa 

3000  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  the  width  required  k  (OW/V)^  -  (6  X  149£/G.S  X  3000)  -  0.737  in.      A  width  ol  I  ia.  will 

be  adopted.     The  detaila  ol  tbalog  are  u  shown  in  Fig.  166. 

The  ana  required  on  the  aurboe  1-2  ia  determined  by  the  bearinc  atrencth  of  the  timber  acroae  the  Sbeti, 
whloh  ia  330  lb.  per  aq.  in,  Ftom  the  foroe  diagram,  the  load  to  be  tranamittad  to  the  chord  memba-  ia  £830  lb. 
The  area  required  is  then  6830/330  -  17.7  sq.  in.  If  it  be  asumed  that  (he  lop  surface  of  the  tug  does  not  cany 
eompresaion  due  to  impetfeet  vorkmanahip,  the  area  provided  an  aurface  1-2  la  (4.5  —  1.0)  9.9  -  19.3  aq.  in.,  which 


_  ^  a  Jug  caat 
»^  end  of  the 
^  ^W    rednee  the 


The  thieknaaa  of  the  upper  bearing  surbee  is 

cantilever  beam.    Fig.  (9)  shows  a  vertical  section  r 

-  303  lb.  per  aq,  in,,  acting  aa  .hoo-n  in  Fig.  (9). 

For  the  conditiona  shown,  the  bending  moment  in  a  strip  o 

beam  1  in.  wide  ia  H  X  303  X  3.35' -  766  in.-lb.  • 

t  the  edge  of  the  vertical  web.    For  an  allowable  beDding  Btrta 
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of  3000  lb.  per  M].  in.  (or  eaat 
will  be  mftd«  IH  ">-  tliick, 

Ibelound  thi 

>  fiutetinj  to  the  choTd 


the  nqnmd  thiokiHW  b  <eir/ti/)H_  (p  x  7M/SOO0)i*-  IMSu.    The  •• 


riieMott)iebe>rin((urbc«3-4  c*D  ■bobaaudelKiii,  thu^ 

■1  by  meuu  ol  he  aerews.    To  hold  the  neinber  b-f  io  plaoa. 
Lag  icrewi  throuch  Iha  projectioni  thiu  formed  will  hold  tbe 

Fi£.  les. 

Uiniueh  thg  chotd  Bwmbn  and  b«*n  on  the  ohord  by  moui*  of  ■ 
owt  vuba.  As  msmbcs  b~t  hu  no  defiiiite  atren,  > 
wuber  ■imilu'  to  the  one  (l«icD«l  for  joint  •:  willbeuaed. 
Fig.  166  (f)  iham  tbe  detkitt  of  the  wuher. 

Deagn  of  Joint  c^-Fig.  166  shows  two  do- 
ts for  joint  c.    Tbe  design  methods  ue  similar 
to  those  used  for  joint  h.     Fig.  (a)  shows  a  joint 
made  by  notching,  and  Fig.  (b)  ahows  an  angle 
block  design.     Due  to  the  angle  between  mem- 
ber c-g  and  the  top  chord  member,  a  solid  block 
s  used  in  this  case. 
The  vertical  rod  e-f  transmits  to  the  upper 
chord  ita  stress  of  2990  lb.    This  load  is  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  chord  member  by  a  washer. 
In  this  case  a  cast  angle  washer  will  be  used,  as 
shown   in   Fig.    106   (e).     The  design  of  this 
"""  washer  consists  in  providing  a  base  area  suffi- 

cient to  transmit  to  the  top  fibers  of  the  chord  member,  a  stress  of  2680  lb.,  the  component  of 
stress  perpendicular  to  the  chord  member,  and  in  providing  an  area  at  the  toe  of  the  washer 
which  will  provide  for  a  load  of  1340  lb.,  the  component  of  stress  parallel  to  the  chord  meml>a. 
The  stresses  to  be  carried  were  determined  from  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  (e). 

As  stated  in  Art  142,  the  bearing  under  washers  which  bear  perpendicular  to  tbe  grain 
is  412.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  area  required  on  surface  1-2  of  Fig.  (c)  is  then  2680/412.5  -  6.5 
sq.  in.  Since  the  rod  compoeing  members-/ is  ^  in.  in  diameter,  the  hole  in  the  washer  should 
be  about  I  in.  in  diameter.  As  the  hole  in  the  base  of  the  washer  is  elliptical  in  form,  Ute  area 
will  t>e  taken  as  1.5  sq.  in.  The  required  grosa  area 
of  the  base  is  then  6.6  +  1.5  =  8.0  sq.  in.  A  3  X  3 
in.  base  will  be  used. 

To  resist  the  component  of  load  parallel  to  the 
chord  member,  the  washer  will  be  set  into  the  chord 
member.  Aa  the  allowable  end  bearing  on  the  fibers 
is  ISOO  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  as  the  washer  is  3  in.  nide, 
the  indentation  must  be  at  least  1340/1800  X  3  = 
0.26  in.  A  ^-in.  indentation  will  be  used,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  (c). 

Other  f 
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Design  of  Jnint  d. — Joint  d,  the  apex  jomt,  is  a 
butt  joint  in  which  the  members  intersect  at  an  angle. 
The  design  of  this  joint  consists  iu  providinji  the  proper  area  between  the  abutting  surfaces, 
and  the  provision  of  proper  bearing  under  the  washer  on  the  vertical  member  d-p.  Rigid 
foeteninge  are  to  be  provided  in  order  to  hold  the  members  in  line. 

Fig.  167  8howBadetailoftheapexjoiutin  which  the  top  chord  membere  from  the  two  sides 
of  the  truss  butt  against  each  other  on  a  vertical  line  and  against  a  plate  washer  on  the  end  of 
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member  d-g,  the  vertical  rod.  The  maximum  stress  in  member  c-rf  is  17,820  lb.,  as  pven  in 
Table  1.  This  stress  is  due  t«  the  vertical  loading  of  40  lb.  persq.  ft.  oF  covered  area,  for  which 
the  panel  load  is  53201b.  lliestresBesiDallmenibetB,  and  the  panel  load,  areshown  in  position. 
The  details  of  the  joint  depend  on  the  method  of  Hupporting'  the  purlin  at  this  point.  If 
the  purlin  is  set  oa  the  top  of  the  waaher,  the  bearing  area  on  the  under  Bide  of  the  washer 
must  be  determined  for  the  vertical  components  of  the  Btreaaee  in  the  chord  membera.  From 
the  force  digram,  the  load  to  be  carried  is  2  X  7980  -  15,960  lb.  If  a  detail  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  17S  (b)  is  adopted,  where  the  purlin  load  is  distributed  equally  to  the  two  chord 
members,  the  load  to  be  pTo\-ided  for  on  the  under  side  of  washer  is  16,960  ~6320'~  10,6401b., 
which  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  the  Vortical  rod.  The  latter  detail  will  be  adopted  in  this  case, 
as  shown  on  the  general  drawing.  Fig.  179. 

.  Flom  the  formula  ot  Art.  112.  tlis  BUovable  baring  on  the  under  Me  of  the  nther  is  330  +  O.ISIG  (26.S)> 
-  460  lb.  per  iq.  is.,  aud  Uiat  on  the  vetiiokl  bewint  gurfaM  k  330  +  0.181G  (S3.S)>  -  1060  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
net.  required  on  the  uader  side  of  the  wubar  la  then  10.M0/4Q0  •■  23.1  k|.  in.,  and  on  the  venioal  beariag  surlace 
the  area  required  ia  ICSeO/lOOO  -  tS.laq.  in  Aiaumina  the  plate  waAer  to  ootbt  the  full  width  of  the  chord 
member,  the  length  required  iaZS.l/S.S-  4.2  in.  To  allow  for  the  area  taken  out  {or  the  Tertical  rod.a£>^-in. 
■quare  Bteel  plate  will  be  uaed.  as  shown  in  Fig.  IST  (a).  li  the  horiMontial  bearing  area  for  each  chord  member 
i>  made  2^  in.,  a  layout  of  tJie  joint  will  show  that  the  vertical  bearina  surtaoe  is  about  iH  in.  The  am  pro- 
vided on  the  vertical  bearing  auriaoe  ia  then  4.TS  X  S.fi  -  2fl.l3  aq.  in.,  which  ji  mor«  than  required. 

The  thidcneaa  of  the  plate  waaher  will  be  determined  on  thenaumptioD  that  it  forms  ■  double  cantilever  beun. 

dilioni.  The  moment, to  be  carriEd  on  aeotJoQ  r-x  Is  5320  X  1,37G  -  T,31G  in.-lh.  For  an  assumed  working  itrese 
oflS.OOOlb.  persq.  in.,  the thickne« required  is i  -  (Stf/fc/)^  -  (eX  T316y4X  16,000)^- 0.83in.  A  ^-in.  plate 
will  be  used.     As  shown  in  Fig!  (6),alH-in.  hole  ia  provided  in  Che  waaher  tot  tfaev(Tti»1  member,  which  leav« 


width 


^■""■C^sr       ,.* 


To  hold  the  chord 
embera  by  means  of  K-ln.  bolts, 
^g.  les  ahowa  two  forma  of  ca 
H  required 


imbna  in  place,  diort  ptecea  oi 


!satened  to  the  faeeg  oi 


<  Mn,  plaok  ai 
r  any  definite  stms. 

joint  at  point  d    In  Ihedeaignof  Fig.  (□],  the  bear 
in  the  dcaign  ot  Fig.  167.    The  required  thickncei 


metal  can  bedelarmined  by  conakleriag  (he  upper  surface  to  be  a  fixed  ended  beam  supported  by  the  side* 

The  details  shown  in  Fig.  109  are  more  eipeoslve  than  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  IflT.     It  ia  doubtful  if  the  sdded  ex- 
pense is  worth  while,  for  the  detail  ol  Fig.  IS7  ia  slmpk,  efleotlve,  and  ineipensive. 

Design  of  Joint  a. — The  design  ot  the  joint  at  a,  the  heel  of  the  Iniss,  requires  careful  con- 
sideration. At  this  point  the  stresses  to  be  provided  for  are  greater  than  at  any  other  point  in 
the  tnisa.  In  general  the  memberg  meet  at  an  acute  angle,  which  adds  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  design.  Designs  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  for  a  joint  formed  by  notching 
one  member  into  the  othei";  for  one  formed  by  a  bent  str^  with  lugs;  for  a  joint  consiating  of 
steel  side  plates;  and  for  a  cast-iron  shoe. 

Fig.  169  shows  an  arrangement  for  a  joint  at  point  a  formed  by  notching  the  top  chord 
member  into  the  lower  chord  member.    The  notch  is  so  arranged  that  the  surfaces  1-2  and  3-4 
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provide  equal  areas.    The  coimection  formed  between  the  membeis  is  central  and  no  ecoentric 
moments  are  to  be  provided  for. 

It  oan  be  seen  from  Fig.  169  that  the  bearing  value  at  the  notches  is  governed  by  the  allow- 
able values  for  the  horizontal  member.  From  the  formula  of  Art.  142,  the  allowable  bearing 
is  330  +  0.1815  (63.5)^  »  1060  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Hence  the  total  area  to  be  provided  on  surfaces 
1-2  and  3-4  is  29,800/1060  »  28.1  sq.  in.  If  the  notches  are  made  1%  in.  deep,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  169,  the  width  of  bearing  required  is  K  X  28. 1/1.875  -  7.5  in.  From  Table  2,  the  stress  in 
member  o  —  &  calls  for  a  6  X  6-in.  piece,  of  which  the  actual  width  is  5K  in.  Since  it  is  not 
advisable,  and  in  fact  impossible  in  this  case  to  make  the  notches  deeper  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  available  net  area  of  the  lower  chord  section,  the  members  must  be  made  wider  if 
this  form  of  joint  is  to  be  used.  The  calculations  above  show  that  a  6  X  8-in.  member,  actual 
width  7}^  in.,  must  be  used  for  both  the  top  and  bottom  chord  members.  This  change  will  be 
made  and  the  other  details  of  the  design  will  be  worked  out. 

The  net  area  of  the  lower  chord  member  must  now  be  checked  up.  As  shown  in  Fig.  169, 
the  weakest  section  is  on  a  vertical  section  through  point  4,  where  the  net  area  provided  is 
7.5  X  3  =  22.5  sq.  in.  From  Table  2,  the  net  area  required  for  member  Ore  is  16.2  sq.  in.  The 
area  furnished  is  therefore  ample,  provided  no  further  cutting  is  required. 

The  loads  brought  to  the  surfaces  1-2  and  3-4  must  be  resisted  by  the  shearing  resistance 
offered  by  the  surfaces  2-6  and  4-7.  The  shearing  resistance  developed  must  be  equal  to  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  the  top  chord  member,  which  is  26,670  lb.,  as  shown  by  the 
force  diagram.'  Assuming  that  surface  2-6  carries  one  half  oS  this  load,  the  length  required 
on  surface  2-6  is  H  X  26,670/240  X  7.5  »  7.4.,  when  the  shearing  working  stress  is  240  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  as  given  in  Art.  142.  Surface  4-7  is  below  surface  2-6  so  that  it  can  be  counted  upon 
to  act  as  shear  resisting  area.  To  provide  some  excess  area  due  to  possible  defects  in  the  ma- 
terial, the  bottom  chord  member  will  be  extended  12  in.  beyond  the  intersection  of  center 
lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  A  layout  of  the  joint  will  show  that  the  lower  chord  member  will 
not  project  outside  the  roof  line  if  the  purlin  is  placed  with  its  lower  surface  on  the  same  level 
as  the  under  side  of  the  top  chord  member. 

The  top  chord  member  will  be  held  in  place  on  the  lower  chord  member  by  means  of  bolts 
passing  through  the  members,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  These  bolts  de  not  carry  any  definite 
stress,  as  they  serve  only  to  hold  the  parts  together.  Two  ^-in.  bolts  will  be  used,  located  as 
shown  in  Fig.  169.  In  order  to  avoid  further  cutting  of  the  lower  chord  member  to  provide  seats 
for  the  washers  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  ^-in.  bolts,  a  6  X  8-in.  timber,  known  as  a  corbel^  will 
be  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  chord  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  / 

Although  the  ^-in.  bolts  do  not  carry  any  definite  stress,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
probable  maximum  stress  in  the  bolt  is  equal  to  its  full  net  strength  in  tension.  Washer  details 
and  bearing  areas  are  then  determined  for  this  load.  As  the  area  at  the  root  of  thread  for  a 
^-in.  bolt  is  0.302  sq.  in.,  the  probable  maximum  bolt  stress  is  16,000  X  0.302  -»  4830  lb.  For 
the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  169,  the  allowable  bearing  value  under  the  washers  is  governed 
by  the  conditions  under  the  corbel.  From  the  formula  of  Art.  142,  the  allowable  bearing  value 
is  330  +  0.1815  (26.5)*  =  460  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  stated  in  Art.  142,  this  may  be  increased  for 
washers  which  cover  only  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  bearing  surface.  The  bearing  area  required 
is  then  4830/460  X  1.25  »  8.4  sq.  in.  From  the  table  of  Standard  Cast  Washers  given  on 
p.  246,  it  will  be  found  that  the  standard  washer  for  a  ^-in.  bolt  provides  a  bearing  area  of 
about  7.9  sq.  in.  Under  the  conditions,  a  standard  washer  will  be  used,  although  the  area 
provided  is  somewhat  deficient.  If  the  discrepancy  in  area  is  greater  than  for  the  case  under 
consideration,  it  will  be  best  to  design  a  special  steel  plate  washer  similar  to  those  used  at  joints 
d,  /,  and  g. 

Since  the  probable  bolt  stresses  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  corbel,  keys  or  wedges  must 
be  inserted  between  the  lower  chord  member  and  the  corbel  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the 
parts.  If  three  wooden  keys  are  provided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169,  each  key  must  take  one-third 
of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  total  stress  in  the  bolts.  From  a  force  diagram,  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  stress  in  the  bolts  is  found  to  be  2  X  2,160  —  4320  lb.  In  addition 
to  this  load,  the  keys  must  also  provide  for  the  horizontal  component  of  the  reaction  due  to 
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wind.  From  the  coefficients  for  wind  load  reactions  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses 
— Stress  Data,  the  maximum  horizontal  force  to  be  provided  for  ia  2.06  X  2,220  X  sin  26° 
34'  -  20SO  lb.      The  total  to  be  carried  by  the  keys  is  then  4320  +  2050  -  6650  lb. 

A  2  X  4-iii.  key,  actual  size  1?^  X  3^  in.,  will  be  assumed.  FIr.  (6)  shows  the  condi- 
tions for  which  the  key  is  to  be  designed.  The  area  required  for  bearing  against  the  side  fibers 
of  each  key  jb  H  X  6550/412.6  —  6.28  sq.  in.,  affiuming  a  working  stress  as  for  bearing  under 
washers.  The  area  provided  by  the  assumed  key  is  H  X  1.626  X  7.5  =  6.08  sq.  in,,  which  is 
sufficient.  The  length  of  the  key  is  determined  by  the  area  required  to  develop  a  shearing 
resistance  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  horizontal  force  to  be  carried,  which  is  H  X  6550  * 
2183  lb.  As  given  in  Art.  142,  the  allowable  shearing  stress  transverse  to  the  grain  is  150  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  The  area  required  for  each  key  is  then  2183/160  —  14.5  sq.  in.  As  shown  in  I^lg. 
(b)  the  area  provided  by  a  key  on  the  surface  1-2  is  3.625  X  7.6  -  26.6  sq.  in.  The  assumed 
key  ia  satisfactory.  To  prevent  the  key  from  twisting,  due  to  the  eccentric  application  of  the 
forces,  a  ^-in.  bolt  will  be  placed  close  to  each  key,  as  shown  in  l^lg.  (a). 

The  bearing  area  provided  between  the  masonry  wall  and  the  corbel  is  determined  by  the 
allowable  bearing  on  the  masonry,  which  is  given  in  Art.  142  as  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  From  Art. 
144  it  will  be  found  that  the  reactions  at  the  wall  are  as  follows :  dead  load,  6500  lb.;  snow  load, 
8940  lb. ;  wind  load,  vertical  component  4100  lb.,  horizontal  component  2050  lb.  The  resulting 
reactions  are  then:  (a)  dead  load,  minimum  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load,  vertical  com- 
ponent 14,0701b.,  horizontal  component  20501b.;  (b)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  mini- 
mum wind  load,  vertical  component  14,810  lb.,  horisontal  component  700  Ib.^and  (c)  reaction 
due  to  a  vertic^  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  covered  area,  15,960  lb.  Case  (c)  therefore  deter- 
mines the  required  bearing  area,  which  is  16,960/300  >  53.3  sq.  in.  If  al2-in.  wall  is  assumed, 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  169  provides  a  bearing  area  of  12  X  7.5  =  90  sq.  in.,  which  is 
greater  than  required.  To  prevent  horizontal  movement  on  the  wall,  the  corbel  will  be  notched 
over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  F^.  169.  The  area  required  in  bearing  against  the  wall  is  2060/300 
->  6.83  sq.  in.     A  1-in.  notch  will  provide  7.6  sq.  in. 

Fis.  170  ihoira  >  doisn  made  op  far  a.  bent  ttnp  with  ■  Int  notohed  into  the  Io*(r  diord.  It  wDI  be  Haomed 
that  nil  of  the  Btrna  in  the  top  chord  memb«c  ia  tiasHfemd  to  thd  lowsr  flfaoni  member  by  sae^naotthe  bent  Btrap- 
The  bold  *eTv«  only  to  hold  the  pvte  tocetber. 

The  beuins  aztt  od  lurfaoe*  1-S  and  3-3  mutt  be  Uige  enonfh  to  proTide  lot  the  eomponenta  of  foroee  ihown 
in  the  force  ducnm.     Fiom  the  fonsuia  of  Art.  U2,  the  nUownble  bearinc  vklue  on  the  lurtwe  1-2  ii  1060  lb.  per 
■q.  in.,  ud  thst  on  nirtuce  3-3  ii  ISO  lb.  per  eq.  in. 
Sinoe  the  fiber*  t,t  the  end  of  the  lop  ohonl  Dtember  ve 
oonfioed  by  the  bent  Btrap,  which  tends  to  inereaee  the 
aUowHble  beulnc  value,  it  eeeiDi  reawinable  to  allow  an 
inereaae  dI  2fi  %  la  the  working  value  Biveo  above.    Tbe 
bearina  area*  required  are:  eurface  1-2.  26.700/1060  X 
1.26  -  30.1  eq.  In.;  and  nirface  2-3.  13,336/460  X  1.26 
■•  23.2  eq.  in.    Sinne  the  under  lide  of  the  bent  (trap  { 
beare  directly  on  the  aide  Gberi  of  the  lover  chord  mem- 
ber, the  aUawable  bearins  ■■  330  lb.  per  sq.  in.     If  tbia 
be  insreaaed  26%,  aa  aaaumed  above,  the  area  required 
it  13,336/330  X  1.26  -  32.4  aq.  in. 

In  order  to  aamire  a  notch  of  reaaonabla  depth  on 
line  1-2  of  Fig.  170.  it  will  be  found  oeceaaaiy  to  Inereaae 

the  width   of  the  ohoid  membera  to  S  in.,  ae  in  the  -JO"^  " 

cue  of  the  deeign  of  Fig.  166.     A  notoh  2H.  In.  deep  p,a.  170. 

will  provide  an  area  of  2.76  X  7.6  -  20.6  sq.  b.,  which 
allghtly  eioeeda  the  required  area.    On  anrfaee  2-3.  an  area  of  6.76  X  7,6  -  60.6  iq.  in.  ia  provided,  wtiieh 

The  itrap  muet  be  «et  Into  the  chord  member  to  a  depth  which  will  provide  for  the  horiiontal  component  of 
26.670  lb.  in  bearing  on  the  end  fiben  of  the  material.    Aaauming  that  one-half  o(  the  load  ■■  taken  at  the  front  end 

place  ia  26,670/2  X  1800  X  7.5  -  0.B8S  in.     A  1-in.  notch  will  be  uaed.  aa  ehown  in  Fig.  170. 

The  thir^DM*  of  the  atrap  ia  determined  by  the  oonditioii*  at  the  lug  on  the  rear  end.  Conaidering  the  lug  (o 
be  a  cantilever  beam  which  carriea  half  ol  the  horimontal  eomponent  ol  the  atrte*  in  the  top  chord  member,  and 
anuming  that  the  thicknca  of  the  atrap  ia  H  "•„  the  bending  moment  to  be  carried  by  the  atrap  ia  H  X  13,336 
(1.0  +  0.76)  -  11.700  in.-lb.  Tbi*  moment  ooeun  on  a  vertical  aection  at  the  point  where  the  W  joini  the  hori- 
•outat  portion  of  the  atrap.     Aaauming  that  the  atrap  ia  made  of  ateel  far  which  the  allowable  working  atme  ia 
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etoquiredthicknM«i«(ajf/V)M  -  (B  X  11,700/7.8  X  Ifl.OOOjM  -0.766  in.  A»i-iQ.»U»p 
td.  unnged  u  ehown  in  Fig.  170.  It  a  neuMuy  klai)_lo  mskg  certain  Ihmt  the  net  He*  oF 
1  Bct  u  s  (eosion  member.     As  the  teniion  area  required  ia  13,335/16,000  <•  0.S35  sq,  in.. 


muit  have  nil  ol 


I  in  pUd«  on  tbs  eiHl  of  the  lop  ehord  n: 
These  bold  do  not  cury  any  dafinite  ■ 


irnber,  two  H-in-  bolM,  plaesd  about  4  in.  c 
Bolt*  of  tbe  BUS  adopted  will  be  found  to  b 


The  strati  will  be  held  In  pi 
meani  df  vertioal  bolta  placi 
HI  ia  tbeoe  bolta  can  not  be 
tb«  vredge  block  ia  equal  to 


L  the  lower  efaord  member,  partly  by  meani  of  ■  block  keytd  in  place,  and  partly 

H  to  tha  face  of  the  lug.  u  abown  in  Fig.  17a     An  exact  delermiuitlon  of  the 

By  aaauming  (hat  the  moment  of  tbe  stroa  in  the  bolt  taken  about  the  edge 

the  bolt  slTu  ean  be  made.  On  thii  aaaumption 
the  moment  of  the  bolt  Btreaa  ia  1 1.700  in. -lb.,  aa 
ealeulatod  above.  By  acale  from  Fi|.  170  the 
lever  arm  of  the  bolt  atnag  about  tbe  ed(e  of  tha 
wedge  block  ia  1  in.      The  atreas  is  the  bolt  ia 


11,700  11] 


-  0.73   >q.  in.  ia  re- 
[11  furniflh  the  required 


i~1    nyy,' 


The  lencth  required  on  the  ourfaoe  4-e  to 
reaiit  in  shear  tbe  load  brought  to  aurfan  4-5. 
and  all  detaila  of  the  corbel  and  keyi.  arc  catcu- 
Uted  by  the  methods  given  lor  tbe  design  of  Pig. 
tee.  All  details  of  the  adopted  derign  are  shown 
in  Fig.   170. 

Fig.  171  ahowB  a  detail  for  joint  a  made  up 
of  Btmctural  steel  platee  and  sfaapea.  In  thb 
design  the  atreaaea  in  the  top  and  bottom  chord 
DMB^rl  are  traDsIerred  to  ateel  aide  plates  by 
meana  of  luga  riveted  to  the  platea.  The  loMl  is 
ttaaaferred  from  the  side  plates  to  the  masonry 
waTla  by  a  shoe  oomposcd  of  angles  riveted  to  a 

form  ahown  in  Fig.  171   ii  especially  lueful  for 


of  the  t 


chord  ol 


A  Ion 


end  detaU  of  tha  fori 

could  not  be  used  in  such  esses,  for  the  eod  of  the 

truss  would  project  through  the  walla. 

As  shown  io  Fig,   171  (a),  the  stren  in  the 

top  chord  member  ia  tranaferred  to  the  side  plata 

I  Pro.  171.  by  mcane  of  four  luga.     Tbe  load  od  each  lug  is 

tben  20.800/4   -  7450  lb.      Since  the  allowable 

bearing  preaaure  on  the  end  Gben  of  the  natetialia  1800  lb.  prraq,  in.,  and  since  the  chord  member  ia  S.Gin.  wide. 

the  depth  of  notch  required  is  7460/1800  X  6.6  -  0.733  io.     A  H-ia.  lug  will  be  used.     As  the  amouct  of  cutting 

to  provide  notches  on  the  chord  members  ia  amall,  the  0  X  S-in,  section  designed  in  Table  2  can  bo  used. 

The  luga  will  be  fulcned  to  the  aide  platea  by  rivota  MAa.  in  diametera.     From  the  lablca  of  rivet  values  givcD 
in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections— StetL  Mombera,  the  value  of  a  Jj-in.  rivet  in  single  ahear  ia  4420  lb. 
in  eaoh  lug.  u  shown  in  Fig.  (o).     In  order  to  provide  room  for  these 


nade  2H  in 
een  thel 


Qthet 


the  load  on  the  lugs.     Since  the  load  to 

aq.  hi.,  the  area  required  between  luga  ia  7460/240  -  31.0  sq.  in.     Aitho  top  chord  member  iaSH  ii 

luga.  the  dear  diatanoe  between  luna  will  be  made  7H  in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (o).  As  the  top  chon 
compreaaion.  the  ehear  area  must  be  provided  to  the  right  of  the  lug,  or  toward  the  apex  of  the  trues, 
chord  member,  which  is  in  tenainn,  the  ahear  area  must  be  provided  to  the  left  of  the  tug— that  ia,  b 
of  the  truee  and  the  lug.  The  BTTsngemcnl  of  lugs  ahown  on  Fig,  (a)  for  the  lower  chord  member 
shear  area  between  the  lugs  than  je  required  to  carry  the  load*.     The  luga  are  placed  aa  ehown  in  or 

Tbe  thieko(«e  of  the  aide  ptatee  is  determined  either  by  the  limitiog  alenderncaa  ratio  required  ai 
member  at  the  lower  end  ol  the  top  chord  member,  or  by  theaeetion  required  to  reeiat  the  bending  atre 
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applied  loads.  From  Fig.  171  (a),  the  maximum  unsupported  length  of  plate  at  the  top  chord  member  is  about  8  in. 
If  l/r  is  limited  to  125.  the  minimum  allowable  r  -i  8/125  -  0.064  in.  For  a  rectangle  r  -  0.289  d.  Therefore, 
d  -  0.064/0.289  -  0.22  in.  Since  it  will  be  neoessary  to  countersink  some  of  the  rivets  in  the  rear  face  of  the  plate, 
in  order  to  secure  a  smooth  face,  a  plate  at  least  fi  in.  thick  must  be  used*  as  shown  by  the  dimensions  of  counter- 
sunk rivet  heads  given  in  the  diapter  on  Splices  and  Connections— Steel  Members. 

¥1g.  171  (6)  shows  the  forces  acting  on  one  of  the  side  plates  at  a  section  where  the  depth  of  plate  is  10  in. 
The  forces  shown  on  section  aKt  represent  the  internal  stresses.  These  forces  are  a  shear  of  7980  lb.,  a  thrust  of 
6670  lb.,  and  a  bending  moment  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  of  14,000  X  1.7  +  6670  X  2.2  -  50,000 
in.-lb.  The  extreme  fiber  stress,  which  is  compressive,  occurs  at  the  upper  edge  <^  the  plate.  The  fiber  stress  is  to 
be  calculated  from  the  formula  given  in  Art  100  for  bending  and  direbt  stress,  from  which  /  ■■  P/A  +  Me/I  ■- 
6670/10  X  0.375  +  6  X  50,000/0.375  X  lOs  -  1780  +  8000  -  9780  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  effect  of  shear  can  be 
neglected,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  beam  design.  Other  sections  were  investigated,  but  fiber  stress  at  section  s-x 
was  found  to  be  a  maximum.  Since  the  fiber  stress  foimd  above  is  well  within  allowable  limits,  the  H'Ui.  plate  will 
be  adopted. 

The  side  plates  are  held  in  plaoe  against  the  chord 
members  by  means  of  bolts  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 
Fig.  (c)  shows  the  forces  acting  on  one  of  the  lugs  at  the  com- 
pression chord.  These  forces  tend  to  cause  a  clockwise  rota- 
tion of  the  lug.  This  rotation  ia,  resisted  by  bending  in  the 
side  plates,  J>y  tension  in  bolt  1,  and  by  compression  on  the 
side  fibers  of  the  timber  at  bolt  2.  Neglecting  the  effect  of 
the  bending  of  the  side  plate,  and  assuming  that  the  com- 
pression is  concentrated  at  the  bolt,  .the  resisting  forces  are 
found  to  be  7450  X  0.625/3.5  ->  1830  lb.  Fig.  (c)  shows  the 
conditions  on  which  this  equation  is  based.  To  carry  this 
stress,  H*iu.  bolts  will  be  used,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 
At  bolt  2  the  side  plate  presses  sgainst  the  chord  member 
with  a  force  of  1330  lb.  If  the  allowable  bearing  on  the  side 
of  the  chord  member  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  for 
washers,  the  width  of  bearing  required  is  1330/412.5  X  5.5 
'^  0.6  in.  As  the  side  plate  extends  IH  iu.  beyond  the  lug, 
proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the  compression  at  this 
place.  The  lugs  on  the  lower  chord  member  are  subjected 
to  similar  conditions.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  adopted  arrange- 
ment of  lugs  and  bolts. 

The  details  of  the  shoe  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Short  pieces  of  3H  X  ZH  X  K-iu*  angle  are  riveted  to  the 
side  plates.  As  the  maximum  vertical  reaction  is  15,960  lb.,  and  the  rivets  are  in  single  shear,  15.960/4420  ^4 
rivets  are  required.  In  Fig.  (a)  six  rivets  are  shown  in  place.  The  sole  plate  is  formed  by  an  8-in.  11.25-lb.  chan- 
nel. The  flanges  of  the  channel  are  placed  downward  and  provide  resistance  against  horisontal  motion,  taking 
the  place  of  the  notch  used  in  the  design  of  Fig.  169. 

A  modified  form  of  the  joint  of  Fig.  171  is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  In  this  design  the  side  plates  do  not  extend  far 
enough  along  the  lower  chord  member  to  include  the  shoe,  which  is  fastened  directly  to  the  chord  member.  The 
stresses  in  the  chord  members  are  transferred  to  the  side  plates  from  which  the  combined  loads  are  transferred  back 
to  the  lower  chord  member  and  thence  to  the  wall  through  the  shoe.  This  arrangement  causes  a  bending  moment  at 
the  end  of  the  lower  chord  member,  and  also  causes  vertical  forces  to  be  sent  up  which  must  be  resisted  by  the  bolts 
at  A  and  B  of  Fig.  172  (a).  From  Fig.  (a),  the  moment  in  the  chord  members  is  (15,960  - 2660)  7.25  »  96,500  in.-Ib. 
Fig.  (6)  shows  the  side  plates  removed  with  all  forces  in  position.  To  hold  the  plate  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  the  stresses  in  the  chord  members,  forces  P  and  Q  must  act  as  shown.  These  forces  can  bo  determined 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  moments  about  any  point  outside  of  the  plate  must  be  sero,  and  that  P-Q  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  component  of  the  top  chord  stress.     Fig.  (6)  shows  the  resulting  values. 

The  design  of  this  form  of  joint  will  not  be  carried  beyond  this  point.  Design  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  sises  of  bolts  required  at  A  and  B  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Wooden  Members. 
The  fiber  stresses  in  the  chord  member  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  given  for  the  design  of  wooden  beams. 

The  arrangement  of  Fig...l71  is  decidedly  better  than  the  one  of  Fig.  172;  the  former  detail  is  therefore  recom- 
mended, as  the  latter  detail  leads  to  very  heavy  bending  and  bolt  stresses  in  the  case  of  large  structures. 

Fig.  173ahowB  a  design  for  joint  a  in  which  a  cast  shoe  is  used.  The  horisontal  component  of  the  top  chord 
stress,  which  is  26,670  lb.,  is  transferred  to  the  bottom  chord  member  by  means  of  lugs  set  into  the  lower  chord. 
The  vertical  component  o|  the  top  ohord  stress  is  transferred  to  the  lower  chord  member  in  bearing  on  its  upper 
fibers.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  design  of  a  shoe  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  173  to  assume  that  the  bearing  on 
surface  2-4  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  area  of  contact  between  the  shoe  and  the  chord  member.  This  ss- 
,aumptio)i  holds  true  only  when  XV,  the  vertical  component  of  the  top  chord  stress,  is  applied  at  the  center  of  the 
besring  area  on  the  chord  member.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  173,  ZV  intersects  the 
surface  2-4  at  a  point  2.8  in.,  from  its  center.  The  noaximum  bearing  pressure  therefore  occurs  at  point  2.  At 
other  pointy  the  bearing  pressures  are  smaller  than  at  2,  while  at  point  4  the  direction  of  pressure  is  upward.  This 
upward  pressure  must  be  resisted  by  a  bolt,  for  upward  pressures  in  such  details  can  not  be  resisted  directly  by  the 
surface  2-4.  The  principles  of  design  are  similar  to  those  outlined  for  the  design  of  the  column  footings  given  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  a  Roof  Truss  with  Knee-braces. 
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a  Fie.  I73.  ths  top  nhord  member  be 
a  Msh  nde  gf  Che  oMtini.  Tfai*  bwe  c 
ptBtee.  The  adopted  thioluMi  of  bue  u  eomewlmt 
thick  in  order  to  eecure  m  rifid  ooiweotion  at  tiiie  pi 
tvo  aide  piaten,  and  by  m?aiu  of  a  ehort  lug  set  Id 


ra  cUraotly  on  ft  flat  ba*«  1  in.  ttJelc  whinh  ianipportsd  by  two 

1  be  deaicoed  al  a  baam  fliad  at  tbe  gnda  by  the  aide  wtb 

r  thao  required  by  the  atreaaea.     It  waa  mwie  IH  in. 


net  area  reqoired  for  the  loiru  ebord  i 
The  vertical  lu(  on  the  rear  end  i 
Fie.  173'  Tfali  ia  done  in  order  to  redu 
tsar  luc  takea  H  of  the  hoiinonU]  foro 
86,870  ■ 


mbsrai 

the  shoe  ■■  made  twice  m  deep  at  the  one  at  the  front  end.  ■ 

I  the  required  ahear  reeiitina  area  In  front  of  the  (hoe.     AiiumL 

mJ  that  the  front  luc  talcea  the  balanoe.  the  load  at  the  front  1 

Juc  ii  17,7B0  lb.     Sinoe  the  allowable  beaiinc  on  the  end  Sben  of  the  i 


rial  ia  1800  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  and  the  chord  membet  ia  5!^  ia.  wide,  the  depth  required  for  the  front  lun  it  SSSO/1800 
X  G.S  -  O.saS  in.,  and  for  th*  mar  luc,  ■  depth  of  17,780/1800 
X  5.(1  -  l.BO  in,  ia  required.  The  front  luc  will  be  made  1  in. 
deep,  and  the  rear  luf  will  be  mads  3  In.  deep,  a>  shown  in 
El«.  m   (a). 

The  poaitjoD  of  ZF,  the  vertieal  ooraponent  of  the  top  ehord 

Btreaa,  can  be  dsteVmined  aa  icon  aa  tha  depth  of  the  luga  ia 

-,  flud.     Aa  ahowo  in  Fia.  (a),  ZH  and  ZK  intaraect  on  the  wnter 

■t  line   of  the   top   chord  nksmber.     To  locate  the  line  of  action 

J  of    ZH,   take   momenta   about  aurfaee  3-4.   from    which  i  - 

8.B9QX  ~  ■       ■ 


BaTini .  giveD 


.eline 


f  17,780 
of  action  ol    XH.  the  poeition  of    27  o 

layout  of  the  Joint,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  XV  Kea  3.S 
in.  from  the  iDteneetion  of  the  eeoter  line*,  aa  shown  in  Fis.  (a). 
Tbe  diatann  from  the  front  luc  to  the  and  of  the  chord 
member  is  determined  by  the  lencth  required  to  6 
ebeaiins  naisunee  of  SSM  lb.  For  a  workioc  iheai 
340  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  the  diitauee  required  ia  SSM/B.5  X  240  > 
6,71  In.  The  lencth  provMed  furnkhes  some  eieaa  area.  Sinee 
the  ahearini  area  required  for  the  rear  lug  ia  twioc  aa  irrat  aa 
that  tor  the  front  luc,  the  adopted  dlmenaioni  provide  eicese 
area,  Aa  the  ihear  area  tor  the  rear  luc  ia  below  that  (or  U 
front  luc,  the  sntirs  diatanee  from  the  rear  luc  to  the  cod  of  tl 
ehord  member  can  be  eounlad  on  M  shear  area  if  neceaaaiy. 

The  thlekneaa  of  the  luca  la  determined  br  their  streafth 
aa  nmple  cantilever  beana,  ,  It  will  be  found  beat  to  make  the 
caatim  either  of  cast  iteel,  or  of  malleable  cast  iron.  For  thrss 
materiala  the  fiber  stress  in  bending  can  be  taken  sa  75D0  lb. 
par  sq.  ia.  If  ordinary  coat  iron  ia  used,  for  whioh  the  allowable 
bendin*  itreM  ia  about  3000  lb,  per  aq.  In.,  Tcry  wide  luca  would 
be  required,  multinc  in  a  heavy,  awkward  eaating.  The  ,. 
Btroncer  material  will  therrfore  be  used. 
[  oa  tbe  surface  4-S  ia  17,780  X  1  -  17.7S0  in.-lb.  The  thickneaa 
itrew  of  TMXI  lb.  t>«r  aq.  in.,  ia  IfiM/bf)^  -  Ifl  X  1T,780/5.S  X  7S00)M  _  i.g]  jq.  a 
IK-in.  luc  will  be  uacd.  For  the  frant  luc.  the  momeut  to  be  carried  is  8800  X  O-S  -  ***t  in.-lb.,  and  the  thick- 
nea  of  luc  required  ia  (S  X  4MG/fi.5  X  7.5)H  -  0.80£  in.     A  H-io.  luc  wiU  be  uaed. 

Figs.  173  (bl  and  (c)  show  eectioDB  of  ths  body  of  the  ahoe.  Aa  ahown  by  these  sections,  the  body  of  the  shoe 
ia  formed  by  a  l-in.  bearinc  plate  which  rcata  directly  oo  ths  loweT.chcjrd  member.  This  baae  plate  ia  strencthened 
by  side  web  plates.     The  height  of  these  aide  web  plates  ia  varied  to  suit  the  alnaa  oondltiona  for  whioh  proiiaian 
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n  it  wiD  ba  fomid,  by  tba  auiM  DwUuxto  u  naed  for  Motion  3-3,  thftt  the  Bb«r  itna  at 
poiat  1  is  8240  lb.  per  k).  in.  eomprtniTB,  knd  that  at  point  S  ii  S740  lb.  p«r  sq.  in.,  twiaile.  A(  *J1  of  thCM  fiber 
■trcMa  ai«  within  the  allonbli)  value  of  7S00  lb,  per  sq.  in.,  the  Hotioni  wiU  be  adopted. 

The  length  of  the  beaiiac  inrlaoe  between  the  shoe  sod  the  shord  membei — that  is.  suriaea  9-4  of  FIc-  ia) — 
\a  determined  by  aut«nd-tr7  mstlioda.  It  poeeibte,  the  ehoe  abouU  be  located  eo  that  the  vertioal  oompoDent  ol 
tbetop<ibotd>trcia,>bownbr  zrinFts.  (a).  Ml*  at  the  eenlar  of  the  bwrbu  (urtaea  3-4.  When  thlt  can  b«  done, 
the  beaiioa  preetura  over  the  surfaoe  2-4  is  luuform.  Id  the  triu*  under  eouideratiiui.  the  angle  between  the  ehord 
memben  'a  email  and  a  ehoe  arranced  aa  deacribod  above  would  not  be  a*  compact  aa  desired.  It  will  ba  naccassiT, 
in  order  to  seeure  a  well  proportioned  shoe,  to  place  the  eentar  of  the  bearing  suifaoe  behind  the  line  of  sotioa  of 
XY.  This  wi3  mult  in  an  unever  distributioD  of  the  bouing  prssgure  between  the  ihoe  and  the  ehord  member. 
Aa  then  will  probably  be  upward  preasura*  near  point  1,  a  boll  win  be  provided  to  re^t  the  total  upward  fore*. 
The  diatann  between  tbe  io»  ehoid  leat  and  the  rear  lug  will  be  made  just  ■nfflolent  to  allow  a  K-in,  bolt  to  ba 
Inaarted,  as  shown  In  Elg,  (a). 

A  length  of  bearing  on  Una  3-4  of  IS  in.  will  l>e  Manined,  The  bearing  itreas  on  thi*  ana  out  be  datarmiDed 
by  the  methods  given  in  Art.  IW.  Fromeq.  (3)  of  tbaartiidenkentioned,  with  P  -  EF  -  lS.33fiIb.:6  -  S.51n.i 
d  -  la  in.;  and  e  -  3.8  In.;  we  hare  pi  -  P/bd  (1  +  8»/d)  -(13.338/8.8  X  16)(1  +  8X  2.3/18)  -  161.6  (1  + 
1.05)  -  310  lb.  per  aq.  in.  Sinee  this  bearing  value  ia  laM  than  the  allowable  of  330  lb.  par  aq.  in.,  theaaniDHd 
length  ia  aafBolant. 

Sinee  the  term  6a/d  in  the  alran  squatloo  Im  gnatar  tlian  unity,  it  b  evident  that  tendon  eiistB  at  pcAiA  4, ' 
although,  saindioatad  by  the  low  value  of  the  term  (1  -  ea/d),  thiatanaioD  is  very  small,  Fromeq.  (6)  of  tbe  article 
mantionad  above,  the  total  tanaioD  in  the  bolt  at  the  rear  lug  is  7  -  Pd/iit  lOe/d  -  1)>  -  (18,338  X  18/34  X  3.8) 
(0  X  2.8/18  -  !)•  -  T.V8  lb.     Tb*  K-ln.  bolt  is  mueh  too  large,  but  it  will  ba  used. 

A  eorbel  similar  in  form  to  the  one  ahown  in  Fig.  169  will  ba  ued  with  the  dedgn  nnda  wuidentian.  All 
datailsof  the  easting  and  the  oorbel  are  as  ehewn  in  Fig.  173(a). 

Detign  of  Joint/. — Aint  details  for  point /can  be  arranged  aa  deacribedfor  joint  b.  Fig. 
174  ahowB  three  forma  of  joint  details  for  joint  /.  Fig,  (a)  shows  a  deeign  for  notching,  Fig. 
(b)  shows  a  bent  strap  design,  and-  Fig.  (c)  shows  a 
cast-iron  shoe.  A  plate  washer  is  shown  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  e-f.  This  washer  is  designed  by  the 
methods  used  for  the  washer  at  joint  d  and  ahown  in 
Fig.  167. 


Dttign  (ff  Joint  g. — The  lower  chord  of  a  wooden  roof  tnias  is  usually  spliced  at  the  center 
point,  which,  in  the  truss  under  consideration,  is  joint  g.  Two  designs  will  be  given  in  detail 
for  the  tension  splice  required  at  thia  point.  One  design  will  be  worked  out  for  a  tabled  fish 
plate  splice  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  another  will  be  worked  out  using  steel  side  plates 
and  bolts.  Design  methods  for  tbeee'two  forms  of  splices  are  given  in  tbe  chapter  on  Splices 
and  Connections — Wooden  Members. 

Fig,  175  shows  a  tabled  fish  plate  splice  of  wooden  construction.  Thia  splice  is  composed 
of  two  wooden  pistes  with  lugs  which  fit  into  recesses  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  chord  mem- 
ber. The  design  of  the  splices  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  net  area  required  for  the 
BpUce  plates  and  for  tbe  recessed  portions  of  the  lower  chord  member;  the  determination  of  the 
bearing  area  required  between  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member;  the  determination  of  the 
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shearing  area  required  on  the  projecting  portions  of  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member;  and 
the  provision  of  bolts  to  hold  the  spliee  plates  in  position. 

Smce  there  are  two  splice  plates,  and  since  the  total  load  to  be  carried  is  21,300  lb.,  the  net 
area  required  in  the  body  of  each  splice  plate  is  21,300/2  X  1650  =  6.45  sq.  in.  Assuming  the 
width  of  the  splice  plate  to  be  5.5  in.,  the  thickness  required  is  6.45/5*5  »  i.i7  in.  As  the  load 
on  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member  act  directly  on  the  end  fibers  of  the  material,  the 
allowable  bearing  value  is  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  width  of  bearing  required  is  then  21,300/2 
X  5.5  X  1800  »  1.08  in.  A  3  X  6-in.  piece,  actual  dimensions  2^  X  6)4  in.,  can  be  used 
as  a  splice  plate.  As  shown  in  Fig.  175,  the  lugs  will  be  made  1^6  in.  deep,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  splice  plate  at  the  center  will  also  be  made  iKe  in.  This  arrangement  will  provide 
ample  net  and  bearing  areas. 

The  length  of  the  lugs  required  on  the  splice  plates  and  on  the  end  of  the  chord  member  is 
determined  by  the  shearing  area  required  to  carry  a  load  of  H  X  21,300  =  10,650  lb.  For  a 
working  shearing  stress  of  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  length  of  the  lug  required  is  10,650/240  X  5.5  » 
8.07  in.  To  provide  for  possible  defects  in  the  material,  the  lugs  will  be  made  12  in.  long,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  175. 

Since  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  splice  plate  is  applied  iKe  in.  from  the  axis  of  the  plate, 
a  moment  is  set  up  which  tends  to  rotate  the  lug  from  its  seat  on  the  chord  member.  The 
amount  of  this  moment  is  10,650  X  1.3125  =  14,000  in.-lb.  To  hold  the  lug  in  its  seat,  a  bolt 
will  be  placed  through  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175.  An  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  stress  in  this  bolt  can  be  made  by  dividing  the  moment  calculated 
above  by  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  between  splice  plate  and  chord  member  to  the 
bolt,  which  in  this  case  is  6  in.  Neglecting  the  efifect.of  the  resisting  moment  developed  by 
the  body  of  the  splice  plate,  the  stress  in  the  bolt  is  14,000/6  =  2330  lb.  For  a  working 
stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  area  at  the  root  of  thread  is  2330/16,000  =  0.147 
sq.  in.,  which  is  furnished  by  a  ^-in.  bolt.  Standard  washers  on  the  ends  of  this  bolt  will  pro- 
vide proper  bearing  area  on  the  side  fibers  of  the  splice  plate. 

The  net  area  of  the  chord  members  on  the  line  of  the  bolt  must  be  investigated.  Since  the 
depth  of  the  cutting  on  each  side  of  the  main  member  is  l^e  in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175,  the  net 
width  of  member  is  5.5  —  2  X  1.3125  =  2.875  in.  Assuming  thia  hole  for  the  bolt  to  be  J^  in.^ 
in  diameter,  the  net  depth  of  the  chord  member  is  5.5  —  0.75  =  4.75  in.  Hence  the  actual  net 
area  of  the  chord  member  is  4.75  X  2.875  «  13.65  sq.  in.  The  net  area  required,  as  shown  in 
Table  2,  is  21,300/1650  —  12.9  sq.  in.  Therefore,  as  shown  by  the  above  calculations,  the 
splice  is  sufficient  in  all  of  its  details. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  175,  two  diagonal  web  members  and  a  veYtical  tension  rod  enter  joint  g. 
The  load  in  the  tension  rod  is  transferred  to  the  chord  member  by  means  of  a  plate  washer  on 
the  under  side  of  the  chord  member.  This  washer  is  designed  by  the  methods  used  for  the 
washer  at  joint  d,  except  that  the  allowable  bearing  pressure  for  the  chord  member  at  g  is 
determined  for  the  side  fibers  of  the  material,  a  value  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  for 
joint  d.     However,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  washers  can  be  made  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  two  web  members  entering  joint  g  are  shown  as  seated  on  a  wooden  block  set  into  the 
top  of  the  chord  member.  Ample  bearing  area  is  provided  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
175.  Since  the  wind  stress  in  one  of  the  diagonals  is  3520  lb.,  and  that  in  the  other  is  zero,  as 
given  in  Table  1,  the  bearing  block  must  be  notched  into  the  chord  member  in  order  to  hold 
the  diagonals  in  place.  A  force  diagram  will  show  that  the  component  of  the  wind  stress  parallel 
to  the  chord  member  is  2380  lb.  .  For  an  allowable  bearing  of  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  bearing 
area  required  is  2480/1800  »  1.38  sq.  in.  If  the  bearing  block  is  made  the  full  width  of  the 
chord  member,  a  notch  1.38/5.5  =  0.251  in.  deep  is  required.  As  shown  in  Fig.  175,  a  M-in. 
notch  is  provided,  for  a  shallower  notch  would  not  be  effective. 

Fig.  176  shows  a  design  for  joint  g  in  whioh  steel  side  plates  and  bolts  are  used.  The  design  of  this  joint  oonsista 
in  the  determination  of  the  number  and  size  of  bolts;  the  determination  of  the  sixe  of  the  side  plates;  and  the  spacing 
of  bolts  required  to  msintain  saftc  shearing  stresses  in  the  timber. 

If  the  thickness  of  the  side  plates  be  assumed  as  >^  in.,  the  loading  conditions  for  a  bolt  are  as  shown  in  Fig. 
176  (6).     The  total  moment  to  be  carried  by  all  of  the  bolts  is  10,650  X  IH  -  15.076  in.-lb.     From  the  toble  of 
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Fig.  176. 


safe  bending  momentB  on  pbm  for  sn  allowable  fiber  etrees  of  24.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  safe  bending  moment  ia 
2350  in.-lb.  for  a  1-in.  bolt,  and  3350  in.-lb.  for  a  IH-in.  bolt.  Therefore,  seven  1-in.  bolts,  or  five  IH-in.  bolts 
are  required.  To  seoure  a  compact  joint,  five  IH'in-  bolts  will  be  used.  Before  this  number  of  bolts  is  finally 
adopted,  the  bearing  pressure  exerted  by  the  bolts  on  the  timber  and  on  the  steel  side  plates  must  be  examined. 
For  an  aUowable  working  bearing  value  of  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bolts  bearing  on  the  timber,  the  area  required  for 
each  bolt  is  21,300/6  X  1200  -  3.63  sq.  in.  The  bearing  value  provided  by  a  iH-in.  bolt  is  5.6  X  1.125  -  6.19  sq. 
in.  For  the  side  plates,  the  allowable  bearing  value  on  the  steel  plate  is  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  bearing  area 
required  for  each  bolt  is  21,300/6  X  24,000  -  0.178  sq.  in.  The  bearing  area  provided  by  two  H-in*  side  plates  on 
each  bolt  is  2  X  1.125  X  0.26  -  0.56  sq.  in.  As  the  assumed 
bolts  are  safe  in  bending  and  bearing,  they  will  be  adopted. 

Fig.  176  (a)  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  bolts.  Net  areas 
on  sections  x-x  and  vv  must  be  investigated  before  this  arrange- 
ment is  adopted.  At  section  a^-x,  the  net  area  required  is 
21,300/1650  -  12.0  sq.  in.  Assuming  that  the  bolts  fit  the  holes 
exactly,  the  net  area  of  the  chord  member  at  section  x-x  is  (5.5  - 
1.125)  5.5  —  24.1  sq.  in.  At  section  y-y,  the  stress  in  the  chord 
member  is  4/6  X  21,300  -  17,050  lb.;  the  net  area  required  is 
17,050/1650  -  10.32  sq.  in.,  aiid  the  net  area  provided  is  (5.5  - 
1.125  X  2)  5.5  ->  17.0  sq.  in.  The  net  areas  provided  are  there- 
fore sufficient. 

The  distance  between  bolts,  and  the  distance  between  the 
end  of  the  chord  member  and  a  bolt  is  determined  by  the  shear 
area  required  to  develop  a  resistance  equal  to  the  load  on  a  bolt. 
From  Fig.  176  (a),  the  required  distance  between  bolts  for  a 
shearing  stress  of  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  21.300/5  X  5.5  X  2  X  240 

«  1.61  in.  As  shown  in  Fig.  176  (a),  the  adopted  bolt  spacing  exceeds  the  required  spacing.  The  adopted 
spacing  was  used  in  order  to  avoid  interference  between  the  first  set  of  bolts  and  the  bearing  block  for  the 
diagonal  members.  Six-inch  spacing  was  adopted  for  the  other  bolts  in  order  to  secure  a  neat  looking  joint. 
All  of  the  details  of  the  bearing  block  for  the  diagonal  members  and  washer  for  the  vertical  tension  rod  are  the 
same  as  shown  on  FSg.  175. 

JoifU  Details  for  Trusses  vrith  BuiU-up  Members, — In  some  cases  truss  members  are  made 
of  built-up  members  composed  of  planks  placed  side  by  side  and  bolted  together  to  act  as  a 
single  piece,  as  described  in  Art.  145  for  the  top  and  bottom  chord  members  of  the  truss  under 
discussion  in  this  chapter.    Joint  details  for  such  members  can  be  made  up  along  the  same 

lines  as  those  given  above  for  members  composed  of  single  sticks. 
In  any  case,  it  is  well  to  provide  excess  bearing  areas  at  all  points 
in  order  to  allow  for  possible  defects  in  workmanship  and  in  ma- 
terials, due  to  the  fact  that  the  bearing  surface^  are  composed  of 
several  parts  which  must  work  together,  each  taking  its  propor- 
tion of  the  total  load. 

Fig.  177  shows  arrangements  of  built-up  joint  details  for  joints  a  and  d. 
In  Fig.  (a)  is  given  a  detail  for  joint  a.  A  design  is  fdven  in  Art.  145  for  a 
bottom  'chord  member  composed  of  five  2X8  in.-plank.  A  top  ch(»d  section 
of  the  same  siie  will  also  be  used  in  this  detail.  As  shown  in  Fig.  (a),  three  of 
the  top  chord  plank  and  two  of  the  lower  chord  plank  are  cut  away,  and  the 
remaining  pieces  are  fitted  together  to  form  a  joint.  The  parts  are  held 
together  by  means  of  bolts  which  can  be  designed  by  the  methods  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Wooden  Members.  Fig.  (b)  shows  a  form 
of  joint  for  the  apex  of  the  truss. 

Details  of  Purlin  Connections. — In  Art.  127  there  is  given  a 
general  description  of  the  forms  of  purlin  connections  in  general 
use.  For  the  truss  under  consideration,  a  strap  hanger  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  146  (b)  of  the  above-mentioned  article  will  be 
used.  Standard  sizes  of  strap  hangers  are  given  in  trade  cata- 
logues, from  which  it  will  be  foimd  that  a  3  X  H-in,  strap  is  required  for  a  6  X  8-in.  purlin. 

It  wiU  be  assumed  that  the  purlin  is  to  be  placed  with  its  lower  edge  on  the  same  level  as 
the  lower  face  of  the  top  chord  member.  Since  the  purlin  as  designed  in  Art.  144  is  a  6  X  8-in. 
section,  actual  depth  7}^  in.,  and  the  top  chord  member,  as  designed  in  Table  2  of  Art.  145, 
is  a  6  X  6-in.  section,  actual  depth  5  H  in.,  the  purlin  projects  2  in.  beyond  the  top  of  the  chord 
member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  178  (a).    The  3  X  M-iu-  strap  hanger  is  held  in  position  on  the  chord 
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member  by  Ug  screwB.  In  locating  the  purlin  at  joint  h,  it  is  desirable  th&t  the  purlin  be  placed 
vrith  its  center  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines  of  the  tnua  memben.  It  may  not  be  poesi- 
bletnallcaeestodothie,becauHe-of  interference  between  the  washer  and  the  straphanger.  The 
purlin  will  be  placed  as  close  to  the  desired  position  as  the  conditions  will  permit. 

7i|.  17S  (6)  ihowt  >  detftil  for  joiot  J,  Um  apex  ol  the  truM.  Atinclc 
puriin  el  the  Mine  ■!»  u  tor  junt  b  ia  ueed  at  joiBt  d.  The  purlin  at  d  !■ 
placed  ia  a  Tnrtiea]  poaltion  and  fa  he[d  in  plaoe  by  a  itrap  hanser  which  is 
■upportod  by  blMki  faatenad  to  the  ehord  membei  by  mease  of  lag  Bcrem. 

The  dcaigu  tor  joint  a  ihowB  in  Flm.  100  to  173  can  be  airanged  without 

the  use  of  ■  purlin.     Id  place  of  a  puilin  the  maionry  can  be  built  up  between 

the  truuea,  and  *  wall  plate  provided  on  whieh  the  raftere  are  eHted.    If  a 

pajho  ia  dfeired  at  thie  point,  a  detail  oan  be  a»d  of  the  form  shown  in  Fif. 

Joint  b  14a«),p.«9. 

147.  General  Drawing  and  Bstimcted  Weight — In  Ug.  179 
there  ia  shown  a  general  drawing  of  the  truss  designed  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  jointa  shown  on  this 
drawing  are  made  by  notching  one  member  into  another,  and 
that  the  structure  is  practically  an  all- wood  construction. 
These  details  were  shown  because  they  are  of  the  type  generally 
J.  .  .  used  for  wooden  trusses,  and  because  they  are  readily  designed, 

P,g  1^  easily  constructed,  and  a  thoroughly  practical,  reliable  structure  is 

obtained,  when  such  details  are  used. 
An  approximate  estimate  of  weight  will  he  made  for  the  truss  shown  on  Fig,  179  in  order  to 
check  up  on  the  dead  weight  estimated  by  the  formula  of  Art.  142  and  used  in  the  calculation 
of  stresses  in  Art.  145.  4n  estimating  weights,  it  was  assumed  that  Western  Eemlock  weighs 
3  lb.  per  foot  board  measure,  and  that  steel  and  cast  iron  weigh.  490  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  Weights  of 
steel  rods  were  taken  from  the  steel  handbooks. 


of  the  truaeeswaa  found  to  be  1006  lb.,  divided  ai  toUowe:  main  memben.  ISSOIb.iiteelrodi. 
t  woahera.  100  lb.;  bolts  and  dowel  pina.  TS  lb.;  and  etrap  haiisen,  BO  lb.  Since  the  span  S* 
wbetweeo  tnuaniilBft.,  thehorlioatalcoveredaieapertiunlf  SO  X  16  -  SOOaq.ft.     The 
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utiul  OiH  waiffat  per  tg.  ft.  of  horiwnUI  ooTosd  uh  u  than  i**No»  -  3.121b.  From  Art.  IMthemicJ 
eatinwtcd  by  t<iTmuU«3.4Z  lb,  p«rsq,  tt.  pt  covered  arn,  Ths  eatinuled  wei|ht  is  tbcnfore  about  14%  in  ei 
of  tb«  kclua!  weifht.  Howerer,  k  brougbt  out  in  ths  diacugnon  oa  dead  wBi«ht  formulu  iiiven  in  the  cbapic 
Rool  TnnHS — Genet*!  Duisn.  this  diSeicnoe  between  actual  aad  gBtimatfxl  wuEht  ia  upt  Ereat  enough  Id  wai 
a  malouUlion  of  th*  dnd  lokd  itmHi.     The  deaisn  aa  (iTen  in  the  preoedint  article*  vill  therefoi 


DETAILED  DESIGN  OF  A  STEEL  ROOF  TRTT^S 
By  W.  9.  KiNNH 

lis.  Oeneral  Conditions  for  Qi«  Deaifn. — A  complete  design  will  be  ma4e  of  the  steel  roof 
tmaaee  for  &  building  with  masonry  aide  &nd  end  walls.  It  will  be  aaaumed  th&t  the  layout  of  the 
building,  aa  detennined  by  other  considerations,  is  aa  shown  in  Fig.  180.  A  roof  covering  conr 
sisting  of  wood  shingles  on  plank  sheathing  will  be  used.  The  structure  will  be  assumed  as 
located  in  the  Central  States.  It  wiU  be  designed  for  a  minimum  load  capacity  of  40  lb.  per 
sq.  ft. 

The  general  requiiementa  governing  the  design  of 
the  ateel  work  will  conform  to  the  ataadard  practice  for 
this  type  of  structure.  Working  stresses  for  steel  will 
be  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  section  of  tension 
members,  and  16,000-70  I/r  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross 
area  of  compression  members  (I  >■  length  of  member  in 
inches,  and  r  —  least  radius  of  gyration  of  xection  in 
inches).    The  limiting  slendemees  ratio  for  compression 

members  will  be  l/r  —  125  for  main  members  and  t/r  —  p ,„  |gQ 

150  for  bracing.     It  will  be  assumed  that  the  trusses 

are  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  corrosive  gases,  so  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  material 
can  be  taken  as  H  in.  All  members  carrying  calculated  stress  will  be  made  of  two  angles, 
the  member  and  joint  details  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  discussion  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Roof  TniBseB — General  Design. 

.Rivets  will  be  taken  as  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and  rivet  holes  will  be  punched  Hs  in.  larger 
then  the  rivet  diameter.  In  calculating  net  areas  of  tension  members  the  diameter  of  rivet 
holes  will  be  taken  H  in.  larger  than  the  rivet,  or  J4  in.  Working  values  for  shop  rivets  will 
be  baaed  on  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  shear,  and  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing;  corresponding 
values  for  field  rivets  will  be  7600  and  15,000  lb.,  respectively. 

The  smallest  angle  leg  which  will  hold  a  ^-in.  rivet  is  usually  taken  as  2}^  in.     Where  an 
angle  leg  does  not  contain  rivets,  a  2-iu.  leg  can  be  used.     No  reduction  in  section  area  will  be 
made  where  angles  are  connected  by  one  leg  only,  except  the  usual  reduction  for  rivet  holes. 
.  Workingstreeses  tor  wooden  sheathing  will  be  takenas  10001b.  per  sq.  in.  torbending.    The 

bearing  on  masonry  walls  will  be  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Purlins  will  be  made  of  rolled  steel  sections. 
To  avoid  excessive  deflp:tion,  the  adopted  section  will  be  limited  in  depth  to  }io  oi  the  span. 

149.  Tjpe  and  Form  of  Truss. — The  type  and  form  of  truss  to  be  used,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  trusses  will  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  principles  outlined  in  the  chapter  <m 
Root  Trusses — General  Design.  As  a  shingle  roof  is  to  be  used,  the  minimum  desirable  roof 
pitch  is  H-  This  is  also  the  pitch  which  will  result  in  the  most  economical  structure.  It  will 
therefore  be  adopted. 

From  Fig.  ISO,  the  distance  between  walls  is  49  ft.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  end  bearing 
plates  ore  to  be  12  in.  long,  the  effective  span  will  be  50  ft.  Since  the  adopted  pitch  is  }i,  the 
height  of  the  truss  will  be  eji  =  12.5  ft.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  length  of  the  top  chord 
member  is  (25'  +  12.5')^  =  28  ft.  If  the  top  chord  memters  be  limited  in  length  to  about 
8  ft.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  top  chord  into  four  parts,  each  'M  =  7  ft.  long.  From 
Fig.  144,  p.  455,  a  convenient  form  of  truss  is  offered  by  the  compound  Fink  truss  of  Fig.  (b), 
or  by  the  four-panel  Pratt  truss  of  Fig.  (k).  Of  these  two  forms  of  trusses,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  points  near  *the  center  of  the  span  the  Fink  truss  canbemadeup  withshortermembersthan 
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those  needed  for  the  Pratt  truss.  As  shown  by  the  tables  of  stress  coefficients  given  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data,  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  Fink  truss  are  a  little 
larger  than  those  in  the  Pratt  truss.  Everything  considered,  however,  it  seems  best  to  use  the 
Fink  type,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181. 

The  economical  spacing  of  trusses,  as  given  in  Art.  124,  is  about  H  of  the  span  length,  or  in 
this  case,  12.5  ft.     From  Fig.  180,  the  distance  of  end  walls  is  90  ft.     If  the  truss  spacing  be 

made  15  ft.,  there  will  be  6  bays  and  5  trusses  re- 
quired. Where  7  bays  are  used,  the  truss  spacing 
will  be  about  13  ft.  As  economical  conditions  favor 
long  truss  spacing,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
180  will  be  adopted. 

160.  Loadings.-'— As  stated  in  Art.  148,  the 
structure  is  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  Central 
States.  The  snow  load  for  this  region,  as  given  in 
the  table  in  Art.  136,  is  25  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof 
surface.  For  this  section  of  the  country,  the  unit  wind  pressure  is  generally  taken  as  30  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  on  a  vertical  surface.  From  the  table  of  wind  pressures  given  in  Art.  135,  the 
intensity  of  normal  pressure  on  a  one-Kiuarter  pitch  roof  is  22.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface. 

The  dead  weight  of  the  truss  will  be  estimated  by  means  of  one  of  the  weight  formulas  given 
in  Art.  134.     From  the  Carnegie  Handbook  formula,  for  40-lb.  capacity,  the  weight  is  given  as 

0.2(\/50  +.  0.125  X  50)  =  2.7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area. 

Assuming  the  weight  of  the  bracing  to  be  0.8  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  total  dead  weight  of  truss  and 
bracing  will  be  2.7  -|-  0.8  =  3.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area. 

The  weight  of  the  roof  covering  can  be  estimated  from  the  table  given  in  Art.  133«  Shingles 
weigh  about  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  sheathing,  which  will  be  hemlock,  will  weigh  about 
3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  per  inch  of  thickness. 

161.  Design  of  Sheathing. — ^The  thickness  of  the  sheathing  can  be  determined  from  Table 
2,  p.  458.  Thus  for  a  roof  of  40-lb.  capacity,  as  assimied  in  Art.  148,  Table  2  shows  that  for  a 
slope  of  6  in.  per  foot,  which  corresponds  to  one-quarter.pitch,  the  limiting  span  of  1-in.  sheath- 
ing is  6.84  ft.  for  a  fiber  stress  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in-.  This  is  but  slightly  less  than  the  distance 
between  top  chord  panel  points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  value  given  above  is  the  limiting 
span  for  bending,  as  deflection  is  not  limited  for  shingle  roofs.  Although  material  1-in.  thick 
can  be  used  for  sheathing  as  far  as  stress  conditions  are  concerned,  it  is  not  considered  good 
practice  to  use  such  thin  material  for  long  spans.  It  is  advisable  to  use  2-in.  material,  which 
will  be  adopted. 

A  more  exact  design  of  the  sheathing  can  be  made  by  considering  the  combinations  of  loads  acting  on  the 
sheathing.  These  combinations  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  Art.  137.  They  are:  (a)  dead  load  and  snow 
load;  (b)  dead  load,  minimum  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load;  and  (c)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and 
minimum  wind  load.  The  dead  load  is  the  weight  of  the  shingles  and  of  the  sheathing,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be 
2  in.  thick.  At  3  lb.  per  ft.  B.  M.,  the  sheathing  weighs  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 
From  Art.  150,  the  maximum  wind  and  snow  loads  are  respectively  22.4  and  20 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface,  the  wind  load  acting  normal  to  the  roof  and  -the 
snow  load  acting  vertical.  Minimum  snow  load  will  be  taken  as  one-half  of  the 
maximum,  and  minimum  wind  load  will  be  taken  as  one-third  of  the  maximum. 

The  allowable  fi]}er  stress  for  the  sheathing  will  be  taken  as  1000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  As  mentioned  in  Art.  136,  the  wind  load  is  an  occasional  loading  and  the 
working  stresses  can  be  modified  accordingly.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the 
working  stress  for  wind  loading,  when  combined  with  stresses  due  to  direct 
loading,  is  increased  50  % .  This  can  be  taken  into  account  by  reducing  the 
wind  load  by  H — that  is,  by  using  a  unit  wind  load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
normal  load  for  a  roof  of  yi  pitch  is  then  14.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  This  load  can  be 
combined  with  those  for  dead  and  snow  load,  and  a  working  stress  of  1000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  applied  to  the  resulting  moment. 

In  designing  the  sheathing,  it  will  be  assumed  to  act  as  a  beam  supported  by  purlins  placed  at  the  top  chord 
joints  of  the  truss.  As  shown  in  Fig.  181,  the  purlins  are  spaced  7  ft.  apart.  Since  the  sheathing  is  continuous  over 
the  purlins,  it  will  be  araumed  that  the  maximum  moment  is  given  by  the  formula  Af  =  Ho  tr/>.^  The  loads  will  be 
resolved  into  components  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  sheathing.     It  will  be  assumed  that  the  moment  to  be 
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carried  by  the  Bheathinc  is  due  to  the  normal  loads;  the  e£fect  of  coms>onent8  parallel  to  the  sheathing  will  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  total  vertieal  load  for  the  combination  of  case  (a)  is  3  lb.  for  shingles,  6  lb.  for  sheathing,  and  20  lb.  for 
snow,  a  total  of  29  lb.  As  shown  in  Fig.  182,  the  roof  surface  forms  an  angle  of  26  deg.  34  min.  with  the  horisontal. 
The  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  then  29  X  cos  26  deg.  34  min.  —  29  X  0.895  —  25.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  roof.  For  case  (6),  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  182,  the  vertical  load  is  3  lb.  for  shingles,  6  lb.  for  sheathing,  and  10 
lb.  for  minimum  snow  load;  a  total  vertical  load  of  19  lb.,  for  which  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is 
19  X  0.895  -  17  lb.  The  wind  load  normal  to  the  roof  is  14.9  lb.  Hence  the  total  normal  load  is  17.0  +  14.9  - 
31.9  lb.  In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  normal  load  for  case  (c)  is  30.9  lb.  Case  (b)  therefore  gives 
the  maximum  normal  component. 

The  maximum  moment  to  be  carried  by  the  sheathing  due  to  the  normal  loads  is  then  If  i-  Ho  to/'  ■>  Ho  X 
31.9  X  7*  X  12  »  1875  in.-lb.  For  a  rectangular  section  the  fiber  stress  is  given  by  the  formula  /  -■  Mc/I  ■■ 
6M/bd*.     Considering  a  section  of  sheathing  1  ft.  wide  and  2  in.  thick,  we  have  ^ 

*        6  X  1875         „„-  ,, 

^"  12  X  2  X  2  -  ^^  ^^'  ^'  "*>•  "^ 

As  the  allowable  fiber  stress  is  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  sheathing  is  stronger  than  necessary.  To  conform  to  the 
general  practice,  the  assumed  sheathing  will  be  used. 

162.  Design  of  Purlins. — Purlins  are  designed  by  the  methods  outlined  in  the  cliapter  on 
Design  of  Purlins  for  Sloping  Roofs  in  Sect.  2.  As  the  sheathing  is  quite  rigid,  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  the  purlins  carry  only  the  components  of  loads  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface. 
The  combinations  of  loading  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing.  From  the 
preceding  article  the  maximum  component  of  normal  loads  is  31.9  lb.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  weight  of  the  piurlin,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be  1.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  the  roof.  The 
total  normal  load  is  then  31.9  +  1.3  »  33.2  lb.  Since  the  trusses  are  spaced  15  ft.  apart,  the 
area  carried  by  a  purlin  is  7  X  15  =  105  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  The  total  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  for  a  purlin  is  then  33.2  X  105  «  3486  lb.,  and  the  moment  to  be  carried, 
assuming  the  purlin  to  be  a  simple  beam  between  trusses,  isAf^J^TTi^J^X  3486  X  16 
X  12  «  78,500  in.-lb.  For  an  sJlowable  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required 
I/c  «  78,500/16,000  =  4.9  in.»  From  the  handbooks,  this  is  furnished  by  a  7-in.  9?i-lb. 
channel.  The  true  weight  of  this  section,  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  the  roof  surface,  is 
9.75  X  cos  26**  3477  =  9.75  X  0.895/7  =  1.25.  This  is  so  close  to  the  aaaumed  value  that 
the  calculations  will  not  be  revised. 

■  168.  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Members.-^The  stresses  in  the  truss  members  are  to  be 
determined  for  the  same  combinations  of  loads  as  used  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing  and  the 
purlins.  Two  general  methods  of  calculation  can  be  used.  In  the  first  method,  the  dead  and 
snow  loads  are  taken  as  vertical  forces  and  the  wind  load  is  considered  as  acting  normal  to  the 
roof  on  the  windward  side.  In  the  second  method  of  calculation,  dead,  wind,  and  snow  loads 
are  represented  by  a  uniform  vertical  load  acting  over  the  entire  roof  surface.  As  stated  in 
Art.  137,  this  second  method  of  calculation  can  be  applied  to  trusses  of  the  Fink  type.  The 
stresses  thus  obtained  are  practically  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the  first  method  of 
calculation.  While  the  first  method  probably  more  nearly  approximates  the  actual  con- 
ditions, the  second  method  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time  spent  in  stress  calculation. 
For  the  truss  under  consideration  both  methods  of  calculation  will  be  carried  out  and  the 
results  compared. 

The  first  step  in  the  calculation  of  the  stresses  in  the  members  is  the  determination  of  the 
panel  loads.  In  the  first  method  of  calculation  outlined  above  it  will  be  found  best  to  deter- 
mine the  panel  loads  due  to  dead,  snow,  and  wind  loads  separately.  The  resulting  stresses 
can  then  be  determined  and  the  proper  combinations  made  up  to  determine  the  maximum 
stress. 

As  stated  in  Art.  151,  the  dead  weight  of  the  shingles  and  sheathing  is  a  vertical  load  of 
9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  Since  the  purlins  are 'spaced  7  ft.  apart,  and  the  trusses  are  15 
ft.  apart,  the  roof  area  ^r  panel  is  7  X  15  »  105  sq.  ft.  The  dead  panel  load  due  to  the  roofing 
is  then  9  X  105  -  945  lb.  To  this  must  be  added  the  weight  of  the  purlin  and  the  estimated 
weight  of  the  truss.  From  Art.  152,  the  adopted  purlin  is  a  7-in.  9?^-lb.  channel.  As  the 
weight  of  one  15-ft.  purlin  is  carried  to  each  top  chord  panel  point,  the  dead  load  due  to  the 
purlin  is  9^   X  15   «   146.3  lb.     From  Art.  150,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  truss  and 
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bracing  was  found  to  be  3.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  As  the  span  is  50  ft., 
and  since  there  are  8  roof  panels,  the  horizontal  covered  area  per  panel  is  15  X  ^^  =  93.75 
sq.  ft.  The  panel  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss  and  bracing  is  then  93.75  X  3.5  =»  328.1 
lb.  Adding  together  these  partial  panel  loads,  the  total  dead  panel  load  is:  945.0  +  146.3  + 
328.1  «  1419.41b.     A  panel  load  of  1420  lb.  will  be  used  in  the  calculation  of  dead  load  stresses. 

The  stresses  in  the  truss  members  due  to  the  dead  panel  load  can  be  determined  by  the 
methods  of  stress  calculation  given  in  Sect.  1,  or  by  means  of  the  tables  of  stress  coefficients 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data.  Col.  1  of  Table  1  gives  the  calculated 
dead  load  stresses. 

From  Art.  150,  the  snow  load  i&  a  vertical  load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  Since 
the  roof  area  per  panel  is  105  sq.  ft.,  the  snow  panel  load  is  20  )!C  105  »  2100  lb.  The'stresses 
due  to  this  panel  load  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  outlined  above  for  the  dead  load 
stresses.  As  the  panel  loads  for  dead  and  snow  load  are  both  vertical  and  are  applied  at  the 
same  points,  the  snow  load  stresses  can  be  determined  by  ratio  from  the  dead  load  stresses 
as  given  in  col.  1  of  Table  1.  Thus  if  the  dead  load  stresses  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  snow 
and  dead'  panel  loads,  the  resulting  stresses  will  be  the  required  snow  load  stresses.  For  the 
trass  under  consideration,  the  ratio  of  snow  and  dead  panel  loads  is  2100/1420  «■  1.48.  This 
ratio  can  be  set  off  on  a  slide  rule  and  the  stresses  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
ordinary  cases.  The  snow  load  stresses  for  the  truss  under  consideration  are  given  in  col. 
2  of  Table  1.  To  assist  in  making  up  the  combined  stresses  there  is  also  given  in  col.  3  of 
Table  1  the  stresses  due  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  snow  load. 

The  ^ind  pressure  on  the  roof  surface  of  a  one-quarter  pitch  roof  due  to  a  unit  pressure  of 
30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  given  in  Art.  150  as  22.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Where  the  working  stress  for  wind  is 
increased  50  %  over  that  used  for  dead  and  snow  loads,  as  in  the  case  imder  consideration,  the 
change  can  be  made  by  a  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  wind  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
increase  in  working  stress.  Since  the  working  stress  for  wind  is  ^  of  that  for  the  other  loads, 
the  intensity  of  the  wind  prei^ure  can  be  taken  as  ^  of  the  value  given  for  a30-lb.  unit  pressure. 
A  uniform  ifvorking  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  then  be  used  for  all  loadings. 

The  normal  wind  load  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  corresponding  to  a  working  stress  of  24,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  is  ^  X  22.4  =  14.9  lb.  As  the  area  of  the  panel  is  105  sq.  ft.,  the  wind  panel  load 
is  14.9  X  105  »  1565  lb.  The  resulting  stresses  are  calculated  by  the  methods  of  Sect.  1,  or 
by  means  of  the  wind  stress  coefficients  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data. 
In  calculating  the  ^ind  stresses  it  will  be  assumed  that  one  end  of  the  truss  is  fixed  and  that 
the  other  end  is  supported  on  a  smooth  plate  on  which  it  is  free  to  slide.  As  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  frictional  resistance  between  smooth  plates  is  zero,  the  reaction  at  the  free 
end  ia  vertical.  The  assimied  end  conditions  are  covered  by  Cases  I  and  II  of  the  wind  stress 
coefficients  for  the  Fink  truss.  The  palculated  wind  stresses  for  wind  on  the  left  side  of  the 
truss  are  given  ij^  col.  4  of  Table  1.     In  col.  5  the  stresses  for  one-third  wind  load  are  given. 

The  combinations  of  dead,  snow,  and  wind  load  stresses  for  maximum  stresses  in  the  truss 
members  are  the  same  as  given  in  Art.  151  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing.  These  combinations 
are:  (a)  dead  load,  one-half  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load,  and  (&)  dead  load,  maximum 
snow  load,  and  one-third  wind  load.  The  maximum  stresses  for  case  (a)  are  given  in  col.  7 
of  Table  1.     They  are  obtained  by  adding  the  values  given  in  cols,  1, 3,  and  4.     Values  for  case 

(b)  are  given  in  col.  8.     They  are  obtained  by  adding  values  given  in  cols.  1,  2,  and  5. 

• 

Maximam  stresees  as  determined  by  the  second  method  of  calculation  outlined  above  are  given  in  col.  9  of 
Table  1.  The  vertical  uniform  load  which  ia  to  represent  the  combined  e£fect  of  wind  and  snow  can  be  taken  from 
Table  9,  p.  469.  For  a  roof  of  one-q\iarter  pitch  located  in  the  Central  States,  the  load  is  given  as  25  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  roof  surface.  The  equivalent  load  can  also  be  estimated  from  the  values  for  wind  and  snow  given  in  Art.  150. 
To  estimate  this  load,  assume  that  the  vertical  compolient  of  the  wind  is  combined  with  the  snow  load  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  maximum  stresses  in  the  first  method  of  calculation.  The  vertical  component  of  the  wind  load  is 
14.9  X  cos  26"  34'  »  13.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  If  one-half  of  the  snow  load  of  20  lb."  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  be  added 
to  this  load,  there  is  obtained  an  equivalent  load  of  23.4  lb.  For  maximum  snow  and  one-third  wind  the  com- 
bined load  is  >i  X  13.4  +  20  —  24.4  lb.  These  values  compare  very  well  with  the  load  of  25  lb.  taken  from  the 
above  mentioned  table. 

The  panel  load  for  equivalent  vertical  loading  is -determined  by  adding  to  the  panel  load  for  the  above  load, 
the  dead  panel  load  as  given  above.    As  the  area  of  the  roof  panel  is  105  sq.  ft.,  the  panel  load  for  combined  wind 
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and  snow  is  25  X  105  -  2625  lb.  The  dead  panel  load,  as  given  above,  is  1420  lb.,  and  the  total  panel  load  ia 
1420  +  2625  "-  4045  lb.  Col.  0  of  Table  1  gives  the  resulting  stresses,  which  were  calculated  from  the  dead 
load  stresses  of  col.  1  by  means  of  the  ratio  of  panel  loads,  4045/1420  —  2.845,  which  was  set  off  on  a  slide  rule  and 
the  stresses  read  directly. 

In  some  eases  it  is  also  8pe<)ified  that  the  roof  shall  be  designed  for  a  load  capacity  of  not  less  than  40  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  covered  area.  The  specified  capacity  depends  upon  the  service  conditions  and  with  the  location  of  the 
structure,  varying  from  30  to  60  lb.  For  the  truss  under  consideration,  the  panel  load  will  be  40  X  03.75  ■■  3750 
lb.  Since  this  panel  load  is  less  than  the  one  used  for  the  calculation  of  the  stresses  given  in  col.  9  of  Table  1,  the 
resulting  stresses  will  be  smaller  than  those  given  in  col.  9.  In  some  cases  these  stresses  may  exceed  the  others, 
in  which  ease  they  will  determiise  the  design. 

Comparing  the  stresees  obtained  by  the  two  methods  of  calculation,  as  given  by  cols. 
7  and  8  for  the  first  method,  and  by  col.  9  for  the  second  method,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  top 
and  bottom  chord  members,  the  stresses  given  by  col.  9  are  a  little  larger  than  those  given  in 
either  coL  7  or  8,  and  that  the  stresses  in  the  web  members  are  almost  identical  in  cols.  7,  8, 
and  9.  The  second  method  of  calculation  therefore  gives  practically  the  same  results  as 
the  more  exact  first  mehtod.  The  stresses  given  in  col.  9  will  be  used  as  the  maximum 
stresses  for  the  design  under  consideration. 

Tablb  1. — Strbsbbs  in  Membbbs 

e 


f 

9 

/r 

Member 

Dead 
load 

Snow 
load 

S.L. 
2 

Wind 

from 

left 

w/z 

Wind 

from 

right 

D.  L., 

S.L. 

2 

A  max. 

W 

D.  L., 

maximum 

S.  L.  * 

W/3 

Uniform 
vertical 
loading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

a5 

-11,120 

-16,450 

-8,225 

-7.050 

-2.350 

-3,920 

-26.395 

-29.920 

-31,660 

6e 

-10.490 

-15,500 

-7,750 

-7.050 

-2.350 

-3,920 

-25,290 

-28,340 

-29,850 

od 

-  9.840 

-14.550 

-7,275 

-7,050 

-2,350 

-3.920 

-24.165 

-26,740 

-28.040 

ds 

-  9,210 

-13,640 

-6,820 

-7,050 

-2,350 

-3,920 

-23,080 

-25,200 

-26,230 

5/ 

-  1,270 

-   1,880 

-    940 

-1,566 

-    522 

0 

-  3,775 

-  3.672 

-  3,620 

ca 

-  2.540 

-  8,760 

-1,880 

-8,130 

-1,043 

0 

-  7,550 

-  7,343 

-  7,240 

0/ 

+  9,040 

+  14.700 

+7,360 

+8,750 

+2,920 

+    688 

+26,040 

+27.560 

+28,315 

So 

+  8.520 

+  12,600 

+6,300 

+7,000 

+2,334 

+    688 

+21.820 

+23,454 

+24,270 

ok 

+  5,680 

+  8,410 

+4,206 

+3,500 

+  1.167 

+    688 

+  13,385 

+  15,257 

+  16,180 

eh 

+  1.420 

+  2,100 

+  1,060 

+  1,750 

+    583 

0 

+  4,220 

+  4,103 

+  4.045 

oh 

+  2,840 

+  4,200 

+2,100 

+3,500 

+  1.167 

0 

+  8.440 

+  8.207 

+  8,090 

fM 

+  4,260 

+  6,300 

+3,150 

+5,250 

+  1,750 

0 

+  12,660 

+  12,310 

+  12,135 

+  «  tension.     —  *  compression 


IM.  Design  of  Members. — ^The  conditions  for  the  design,  as  stated  in  Art.  148,  contain 
the  following  references  to  iivorking  stresses:  tension,  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  section; 
compression,  (16,000  —  70l/r)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross  section,  l/r  not  to  exceed  126.  The 
minimiiTn  thickness  of  material  is  given  as  ^4  in.  All  members  carrjdng  calculated  stress  are 
to  be  made  up  of  two  angles.  Design  methods  for  tension  and  compression  members  are  given 
in  Sect.  2. 

In  making  up  truss  members  such  as  the  top  and  bottom  chord,  which  are  continuous  over 
several  panels,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  design  the  member  for  the  section  of  maximum  stress, 
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and  to  use  the  same  section  for  the  entire  member.  This  is  good  practice,  for  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  if  the  sections  are  changed  to  fit  the  stresses  and  splices  made  at  each  joint,  the  cost 
of  the  shop  work  on  these  splices  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  excess  material  required  for  con- 
tinuous members. 

Trusses  of  small  size  can  generally  be  shipped  in  one  piece.  All  joints  can  be  riveted  up  in 
the  shop  and  the  truss  erected  as  a  unit  in  the  field.  The  limiting  dimensions  of  fully  riveted 
trusses  are  governed  by  the  methods  of  transportation.  It  is  generally  specified  that  a  truss 
or  girder,  which  is  to  be  shipped  by  train,  must  have  one  dimension  not  exceeding  from  10  to 
12  ft.  Trusses  with  a  greater  least  dimension  than  that  mentioned  must  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  parts.  The  truss  imder  consideration  in  this  design  will  have  a  total  height,  which  is 
its  least  dimension,  of  about  13  ft.  It  must  then  be  broken  up  into  smaller  parts.  For  trusses 
of  the  type  under  consideration,  it  is  usual  to  provide  field  splices  at  joints  Qj  c,  and  k  of  the  truss 
diagram  of  Fig.  181.  The  least  width  of  the  pieces  thus  formed  will  be  the  distance  along  mem- 
ber c-^,  which  is  about  8  ft.  Continuous  members  will  then  be  used  for  the  top  chord  member 
a  to  e;  the  bottom  chord  from  a  to  ^;  and  the  diagonal  from  gtoe.  •  Member  g-k  will  be  shipped 
as  a  single  piece. 

Design  of  Tension  Members. — The  maximtmi  stress  in  the  bottom  chord  member  from  a  to 
g  occurs  in  the  section  a-/,  where  the  stress  is  28,315  lb  For  a  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  the  required  net  area  is  28,315/16,000  =  1.77  sq.  in.  An  angle  must  now  be  selected 
whose  net  area — ^that  is,  the  area  of  the  section  minus  the  area  of  the  rivet  holes — will  provide 
the  required  area.  As  stated  in  Art.  148,  the  rivets  are  to  be  Ji  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  rivet 
holes  are  to  be  made  J^  in.  larger,  or  %  in.  The  area  to  be  subtracted  from  the  gross  area  of  the 
section  in  determining  net  area  is  then  the  thickness  of  the  material  multiplied  by  J^.  The 
number  of  rivet  holes  to  be  subtracted  from  each  angle  in  the  determination  of  the  net  arefis 
depends  on  the  type  of  end  connection  used  for  the  member  in  question.  When  an  angle  is 
connected  by  both  legs,  the  area  of  two  rivet  holes  should  be  deducted  from  each  leg  so  con- 
nected, or  the  distance  between  the  rivets  in  the  two  legs  of  the  angle  should  be  made  such  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  but  one  rivet  hole.  Tables  of  limiting  spacing  for  this  condition 
are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Steel  Members. 

Fig.  189  shows  the  details  of  joint  a  as  adopted  for  this  design.  The  bottom  chord  member  is  shown  as  eon 
nected  by  one  leg.  One  rivet  hole  will  then  be  deducted  from  each  angle.  Assuming  two  2H  X  2M  X  K-in. 
angles,  whose  gross  area  as  given  by  the  handbooks  is  2  X  1.19  *>  2.38  sq.  in.,  and  deducting  one  rivet  hole  from 
each  angle,  or  a  total  ot  2  X  J^  X  H  ^  0.44  sq.  in.,  the  net  area  of  the  two  angles  is  2.38  —  0.44  —  1.94  sq.  in. 
As  given  above,  the  required  area  is  1.77  sq.  in.  The  assumed  section  is  therefore  ample,  and  will  be  adopted.  To 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  net  area  of  members,  tables  of  areas  to  be  deducted  for  various  rivet  sises  and 
thicknesses  of  material  are  given  in  Sect.  2. 

Member  f-g  will  be  made  the  same  as  a-/.  From  Fig.  188,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  member  is  connected  by 
both  legs.  Assuming  two  rivet  holes  deducted  from  each  angle,  the  net  area  of  the  section  is  2.38  —  4  X  0.22  » 
1.50  sq.  in.  As  shown  in  Table  2.  the  required  net  area  is  24,270/16,000  -  1.52  sq.  in.  Since  the  net  area  for  two 
rivets  deducted  from  each  angle  is  practically  the  same  as  the  required  area,  the  rivets  can  be  spaced  as  desired. 
If  the  proper  area  is  not  provided  iii  any  case,  either  larger  angles  must  b^  assumed,  or  the  distance  between  the 
rivets  in  the  two  legs  of  the  angles  must  be  such  that  only  one  rivet  hole  need  be  deducted  from  each  angle  in 
determining  net  areas. 

Fig.  190  shows  another  design  for  the  joint  at  a.  It  will  be  noted  that  member  a-f  has  rivets  in  both  legs. 
Deducting  four  rivet  holes  from  the  assumed  section,  the  net  area  is  found  to  be  2.38  —  0.88  ^^  1.50  sq.  in.  The 
assumed  section  is  too  small.  It  will  be  found  that  a  2M  X  2H  X  Me-in.  angle  will  provide  the  required  area. 
However,  this  section  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the  lightest  of  the  3-in.  sections.  If  a  3  X  2H  X  ^-in.  angle  be 
assumed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  area  with  two  holes  deducted  from  each  angle  is  2  (1.31  —  2  X  0.22)  •■  1.74 
sq.  in.,  which  is  sufficient.     This  section  would  be  adopted  if  the  design  of  Fig.  190  were  used. 

Members  g-h  and  h-e  are  made  continuous.  Table  2  shows  that  2}i  X  2H  X  H-in-  angles  are  used.  These 
angles  provide  considerable  excess  area,  but  from  the  conditions  of  the  design,  as  given  in  Art.  148,  they  are  the 
minimum  allowable  angles.  The  remaining  tension  members  are  designed  by  tiie  methods  explained  above.  Table 
2  contains  all  data  in  convenient  form. 

Design  of  Compression  Members. — Compression  members  are  designed  by  cut-and-try 
methods.  That  is,  a  section  is  assumed,  the  allowable  working  stress  calculated  from  the  col- 
umn formula,  the  required  area  determined,  and  the  required  and  provided  areas  compared. 
The  assumed  section  is  adopted  if  the  area  provided  ia  equal  to  that  required.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  an  exact  fit,  but  the  two  areas  should  not  differ  any  more  than  is  necessary. 
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If  the  assumed  section  is  insufficient,  or  if  it  provides  excess  area,  the  process  must  be 
repeated  until  the  desired  agreement  is  obtained.  Gross  or  total  section  areas  are  used  in 
the  design  of  compression  members;  rivet  holes  are  not  deducted,  as  in  the  case  of  tension 
members. 

The  top  chord  will  be  made  continuoua  from  a  to  e.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  maximum  stress,  which  is 
31.660  lb.,  occurs  in  member  ok-b.  Assume  two  3>^  X  H  X  Ma-in.  angles,  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  183.  Since  the 
allowable  working  stress  depends  on  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  radius  of  gyration,  the  angles  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  radii  of  gyration  for  the  axes  OX  and  OF  of  Fig.  183  will  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  also,  the  radii  for 
the  two  axes  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  the  conditions  will  permit.  In  this  way  a  member  is  seciired  which  has 
the  same  rigidity  in  all  directions.  This  condition  can  best  be  realized  by  the  use  of  angles  with  unequal  legs  placed 
with  the  longer  legs  back  to  back.  In  Fig.  183  the  angles  are  shown  separated  by 
a  small  space.  This  is  done  to  make  room  for  the  gusset  plates  at  the  joints,  as 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design.  For  trusses  of  the 
size  under  consideration,  a  ^-in.  space  is  ample. 

The  radii  of  gyration  for  angles  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  183  can  be  found  in 
tables  given  in  the  steel  handbooks.  From  such  tables  it  will  be  found  that  the 
radii  are  1.10  in.  for  axis  OX  and  1.35  in.  for  axis  OY.  From  Table  2  the  length 
of  member  a-6  is  84  in.  Hence  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  radius  of  gyration  is 
l/r  -•84/110  ■■  76.6.  Substituting  this  value  of  1/t  in  the  column  formula  of 
Art.  148,  the  allowable  working  stress  is  16,0(K)  -  70  l/r  =  16,000  -  70  X  76.6  - 

10,650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  area  required  is  31,660/10,650  ->  2.07  sq.  in.  From  the  steel  handbooks,  the  area  of 
the  assumed  angles  is  2  X  1.03  »  3.86  sq.  in.  The  assumed  section  is  a  little  too  large,  but  no  other  section  of 
less  weight  per  foot  could  be  found  that  would  bring  a  closer  agreement  between  required  and  provided  areas. 
It  was  therefore  adopted. 

The  top  chord  design  as  given  above  applies  to  members  carrying  compression  only.  If  the  purlins  are  placed 
between  the  panel  points,  the  top  chord  acts  as  a  beam  as  well  as  a  compression  member.  .  Design  methods  for  this 
condition  are  given  in  Art.  168. 

Table  2  gives  the  design  data  for  the  other  compression  members.  The  d^gn  methods  used  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  given  above  for  member  a-h.  Sections  of  minimum  size  were  adopted,  consisting  of  two  2H  X  2 
X  H-u^'  angles  with  the  longer  legs  separated  by  a  H-ii^-  space. 
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Table  2. — Design  of  Members 
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Member 

Stress 
(lb.) 

I 
(in.) 

r 
(in.) 

l/r 

(lb.  per 
sq.  in.) 

Area 
required 
(sq.  in.) 

Section 
(in.) 

Area  provided 

•Grose 

(sq.  in.) 

Net 
(sq.  in.) 

ab 
be 
cd 
de 
hf-dh 
CO 
of 

fo 

Ok 

foch 

oh 

he 

-31,660 
-20,850 
-28,040 
-26,230 

-  3,620 

-  7,240 
+  28,315 
+24,270 
+  16,180 
+    4.045 
+    8.000 
+  12,135 

84 
84 
84 
84 
42 
84 

•    ■    •    •    ■ 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
0.78 
0.78 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •   * 

•  •   ■  • 
»  •   •   • 

•  •  •  • 

76.6 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
53.0 
107.8 

10.650 
10.650 
10,650 
10,650 
12.230 
8,460 
16,000 
16.000 
16.000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 

2.070 

0.206 

0.837 

1.77 

1.52 

1.01 

0.252 

0.504 

0.750 

2  11  3M  X  3      X  Me 
2  |8   3>^  X  3      X  Me 
2\»   3HXS      X  Me 
2  li  3H  X  3      X  Hi 
2  li  2H  X  2      X  H 
2  li  2H  X  2      X  K 
2  ll  2)^  X  2H  X  H 

2  li  2>^  X  2H  X  yi 

2]L  2HX2HXH 
2  li  2H  X  2      X  K 
2  li  2>^  X  2      X  K 
2.ll  2M  X  2      X  K 

3.86 
3.86 
3.86 
3.86 
2.12 
2.12 
2.38 
2.38 
2.38 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 

1.04 
1.50 
1.50 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 

+  •-  tension.     —  «  oomprossion. 
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166.  Design  of  Joints. — The  general  principles  of  joint  design  are  given  in  the  chapters  on 
Roof  Trusses — General  Design,  and  Splices  and  Connections — Steel  Members.  Well  designed 
joints  are  just  as  important  as  well  designed  members.  To  secure  good  joint  design,  a  few 
fundamental  principles  of  design  must  be  observed.  The  center  lines  of  all  members  entering 
a  joint  must  intersect  at  a  common  point.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  this  can  not  be  done 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  additional  stresses  due  to  joint  eccentricity.  All  stresses  should 
be  traced  through  the  joint,  and  proper  connections  made  between  all  parts.  T^pical  joint 
details  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design. 

In  trusses  of  the  size  under  consideration  in  this  design,  the  angles  are  usually  connected 
to  the  gusset  plates  by  means  of  rivets  through  one  leg  only,  as  shown  in  Figs.  184  to  190  in- 
clusive. Theoretically,  this  is  not  good  practice,  for  all  of  the  stress  is  transferred  to  the 
gusset  plate  through  one  angle  leg,  resulting  in  excess  local  stresses.  However,  in  small  trusses 
the  members  generally  contain  more  area  than  required  for  stress  conditions,  which  assists  in 
carrying  the  excess  stresses.  In  larger  trusses  lug  angles  are  riveted  to  the  gusset  plate  and  to 
the  outstanding  legs  of  the  angles,  thereby  transferring  the  stresses  from  both  legs  of  the  angles 
into  the  gusset  plate  and  avoiding  excessive  local  stresses. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  end  connection  of  any  member  depends  on  the  work- 
ing stresses  for  the  rivets  and  on  the  method  of  making  the  connection  to  the  gusset  plate.  The 
principles  governing  the  design  of  riveted  joints  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Con- 
nections— Steel  Members. 

As  stated  in  Art.  148,  the  working  stresses  for  shop  rivets  are  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  shear 
and  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing.  Corresponding  values  for  field  rivets  are  given  as  7500 
and  15,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively.  Tables  of  rivet  values  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices 
and  Connections — Steel  Members,  and  also  in  the  steel  handbooks.  From  these  tables  the 
single  shear  values  of  ?i-in.  shop  and  field  rivets  are  4420  and  3310  lb.  respectively.  The  bear- 
ing value  of  a  rivet  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  gusset  plate.     For  trusses  of  the  size  imder 

consideration,  a  ^-in.  plate  is  usually  ample. 
In  any  case  the  adopted  thickness  should  be 
such  that  large  gusset  plates  can  be  avoided. 
For  a  J^-in.  plate,  the  bearing  of  a  Ji-in.  shop 
rivet  is  6625  lb.,  and  the  corresponding  value  for 
a  field  rivet  is  4220  lb.  The  design  of  the  several 
joints  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

JoitU  b. — Fig.  184  shows  the  details  of  joint  h. 
The  stresses  in  the  members  and  the  panel  load  at 
joint  b  are  shown  in  position.  As  shown  by  the 
force  diagram,  the  stress  in  member  b-fis  balanced 
by  the  component  of  the  joint  load  perpendicular 
to  the  top  chord,  and  the  difference  between  the 
stresses  in  the  top  chord  members  or-b  and  &-c  is 
balanced  by  the  component  of  the  jdint  load 
parallel  to  the  top  chord.  The  complete  design 
of  the  joint  therefore  consists  in  transferring  the  stress  in  member  b-f  to  the  gusset  plate  and 
thence  to  the  top  chord  angles;  and  also  in  equalizing  the  difference  in  stress  between  members 
Orb  and  b-f  hy  means  of  a  purlin  connection. 

Member  &-/,  whose  strem  is  3620  lb.,  is  connected  to  the  gusset  plate  by  shop  rivets  in  bearing  on  the  H-in. 
plate.  The  value  of  these  rivets,  as  given  above,  is  5625  lb.  per  rivet,  and  the  number  required  to  connect  b-f  to 
the  gusset  plate  is  3620/5625  —  1  rivet.  Since  a  rigid  connection  can  not  be  made  with  a  single  rivet,  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  use  not  less  than  two  rivets  in  any  connection.  Two  rivets  have  therefore  been  used  in  the 
connection  shown  in  Fig.  184. 

The  load  to  be  transferred  from  the  gusset  plate  to  the  top  chord  angles  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  member  b-f. 
Since  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  for  the  connection  between  b-f  and  the  gusset  plate,  two  rivets  will  be  ii8ed,as 
shown  in  Fig.  184. 

Member  a-b-c^  the  top  chord,  is  continuous  across  joint  6.  As  shown  by  the  force  diagram,  the  dffference  in 
stress  between  members  a-b  and  h-c,  which  is  31,660  —  29,850  »  1,810  lb.,  is  balanced  by  the  component  oi  the 
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ioint  load  parallel  to  the  top  chord.  To  equalise  the  streeees  in  orb  and  fr-c,  rivets  capable  of  traneferting  1810  lb. 
from  the  purlin  to  the  top  chord  muat  be  placed  in  position.  These  rivets  will  be  placed  in  the  outstanding  leg  of 
the  clip  angle  and  in  the  flange  of  the  channel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  The  vidue  of  the  connecting  rivets  is  deter- 
mined either  by  their  single  shear  value  as  shop  rivets,  which  is  4420  lb.,  or  by  the  bearing  value  on  the  leg  of  the 
He-in.  clip  angle,  which  is  4600  lb.  The  single  shear  value  governs,  and  only  one  rivet  is  required  in  the  purlin 
connection.  In  order  to  make  a  rigid  connection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  two  rivets  in  the  clip  angle  and  two  more 
in  the  flange  of  the  channel.  Fig.  184  shows  the  complete  details.  Joint  d  is  similar  to  joint  h;  the  same  details 
win  be  used. 

Joint  c — ^Fig.  185  shows  the  details  of  joint  c.  The  design  of  this  joint  is  carried  out  by 
the  same  methods  as  used  for  joint  6.  In  this  case  the  stresses  in  members  f-c,  g-e,  and  hrc, 
are  transferred  to  the  gusset  plate,  and  the  resultant  of  these  stresses,  which  can  be  seen  from 
Fig.  185  to  be  7240  -  2  X  1810  »  3620  lb.,  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  top  chord  angles. 

As  before,  the  rivets  connecting  the  angles  to  the  gusset  plate  are  in  bearing  on  a  f^>in.  plate  and  have  a  value 
of  5625  lb.  per  rivet.  One  rivet  is  required  for  members /-«  and  h-c,  and  two  rivets  are  required  for  o-  c  Two  rivets 
are  used  in  each  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185.  The  stress  of  3620  lb.,  which  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  gusset 
plate  to  the  top  chord,  will  require  only  one  rivet,  as  at  joint  b.  To  secure  a  rigid  connection,  5  rivets  have  been 
used,  spaced  about  4  in.  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185. 

The  load  to  be  transferred  by  the  purlin  connection  to  the  top  chord  angles  is  the  same  as  for  joint  6,  as  shown 
by  the  force  diagram.     Details  similar  to  those  at  joint  b  will  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185. 
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JoinJtf. — The  conditions  at  joint/  are  shown  in  Fig.  186.  As  before,  the  chord  members  are 
continuous  across  the  joint.  The  design  of  the  joint  consists  in  transferring  the  stresses 
in  the  members  c-f  and  &-/  to  the  gusset  plate  and  thence  to  the  chord  angles,  and  in  equalizing 
the  stresses  in  members  a-f  and  f-g.  Since  double  angles  are  used  for  all  members,  and  the 
gusset  plate  is  ^-in.  thick,  the  rivet  value  is  5625  lb.,  as  before.  A  single  rivet  is  sufficient 
to  transfer  the  stresses  from  members  &-/  and  c-f  to  the  gusset  plate.  Two  rivets  have  been 
used  in  each  member,  in  order  to  make  a  rigid  connection. 

As  shown  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  186,  the  stresses  in  b-f  and  e-/  have  components  perpendicular  to  the 
chord  member  which  balance  each  other,  and  have  components  parallel  to  the  chord  member  whose  sum  is  equal 
to  the  difference  in  stresses  in  the  chord  members.  The  rivets  connecting  the  gusset  plate  to  the  chord  angles 
must  then  be  capable  of  transferring  a  load  of  28,315  —  24,270  ■>  4045  lb.  A  single  rivet  is  sufficient,  but  the  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  use  the  detail  shown  in  Fig.  186.  One  rivet  in  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines  of 
the  members,  and  other  rivets  are  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  186.  Joint  h  is  similar  to 
joint  /.     The  same  details  will  be  used. 

Joint  e. — Fig.  187  shows  the  conditions  at  joint  e.  The  purlin  load  at  this  joint  can  be 
considered  either  as  a  single  vertical  load,  as  shown  by  the  full  line  arrow  of  Fig.  187, 
or  as  two  loads,  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows,  whose  resultant  is  equal  to  the  single  load.  The 
design  methods  are  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

As  noted  early  in  this  article,  a  field  splice  will  be  located  at  joint  e.  One  side  of  the  joint 
will  be  riveted  up  in  the  shop,  and  the  rivets  or  bolts  in  the  other  side  of  the  joint 
will  be  placed  in  position  when  the  truss  is  assembled  in  the  field.  In  order  that  a  symmetrical 
joint  may  be  made,  the  rivet  values  will  be  determined  as  for  field  rivets,  and  the  same  number 
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will  be  used  for  both  shop  and  field  rivets.     The  coDnection  will  then  be  m&de  with  field  rivets 
in  bearing  on  a  ^-in.  plate.     These  rivets  have  a  value  of  4220  lb.,  as  given  above. 
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/ot't;/  ;.— Fig.  18S  shows  the  detaib  of  joint  p.  Member  g-k  ia  field  spliced  at  this  point; 
all  other  members  entering  the  joint  are  shop  riveted.  The  splice  in  the  bottom  chorri  member 
can  be  made  in  two  ways.  In  one  case,  the  Btreases  in  the  members  are  transferred  directly 
to  the  gusset  plate  by  means  of  rivets  in  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles.  This  method  is  satis- 
factory where  the  strcBses  in  the  members  are  small.  Where  large  stresses  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  gusset  plat«a,  the  joint  ia  likely  Ui  be  quite  large  if  this  method  is  used.  To  avoid  large 
plates,  the  joint  detail  shown  in  Fig.  188  is  generally  used.  This  joint  consists  of  a  splice  plate 
on  the  horizontal  legs  of  the  angles  in  addition  to  the  rivets  placed  in  the  vertical  legs.  In  this 
way  part  of  the  streas  is  carried  by  the  splice  plate,  thereby  reducing  the  stresses  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  to  the  gusset  plate. 

The  dedgn  of  Joint  0  noDHisO  in  transfoning  to  Die  gusMl  piste  the  streaee  in  memben  t-h  snd  g-c.  and  in  the 
&  Bplico  plate  and  the  bslsnc* 
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in  this  cose  the  stmse 


across  the  loinl  by  tte  splice  pUto  on 
bo  made  regardinn;  the  distribution  ot 
is  that  the  stress  in  member  s-k  is  uniformly  distributed  ovei- 
«eg  in  the  two  legs  of  the  angle  are  equal,  since  the  aD«lc  bos 
loriiontsl  leR9  of  the  sniilee  is  transferred  to  the  spliec  plate, 
and  thence  around  the  joint,  while  the  Htren  in  the  vertical  legs  of  the  sitgles  is  csrried  directly  to  the  guiset  plate. 

transferred  to  the  spllee  piste  by  the  hori>on(al  lc»  of  members-*.  The  balance  of  the  etrcse  in  member /-u  is 
assumed  to  be  transferred  to  the  gusset  plate  throURh  the  vertical  lefts  of  the  anglci  of  member /-(i.     Bince  the 

to  the  legs  of  the  anxlce  of  member  /-b,  unless  the  member  is  made  up  of  unciguDl  legEcd  angles  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  aiea  tiapiH-ns  to  be  correct.  In  the  present  ease  equal  legged  aocles  are  used,  and  unequal  stress  dis- 
tribution results.  However,  in  smaTl  trusses  where  it  is  permissible  to  eonnert  angles  by  one  leg,  the  conditioDa  are 
more  favorable  than  where  the  splice  plate  ia  not  uecd. 

~      '  '  '  above,  the  slrcsa  in  the  vrrticn!  and  horizontal  legs  of  the  angles  of  member  e-k  ia 
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to  the  splice  plate  by  field  rivete  which  are  either  in  single  shear  or  in  bearing  on  the  ^-in.  material  composing  the 
anglee  and  the  splice  plate.  From  the  tables  of  rivet  values,  the  field  shearing  value  of  a  rivet  is  3310  lb.,  and  the 
field  bearing  value  for  a  ^i-ixi,  plate  is  2810  lb.  The  latter  value  governs  and  the  number  required  is  8000/2810  » 
3  rivets.     As  shown  in  Fig.  188,  four  are  used,  two  in  each  angle. 

The  stress  in  member  f-g  is  24,270  lb.,  of  which  8090  lb.  is  taken  up  by  the  splice  plate,  as  assumed  above. 
There  is  then  left  24,270  —  8090  =  16,180  lb.  to  be  transferred  from  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  to  the  gusset 
plate.  The  connecting  rivets  are  shop  rivets  in  bearing  on  a  ^-in.  plate,  and  have  a  value  of  5025  lb.  per  rivet. 
The  number  required  is  16,180/5625  ■-  3,  which  are  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  188. 

The  splice  plate  on  the  horizontal  legs  of  the  chord  angles  must  have  sufficient  net  area  to  provide  for  the 
stress  to  be  carried  across  the  joint.  This  stress  is  8090  lb.,  and  the  required  net  area  is  8090/16,000  ■-  0.505  sq. 
in.  Assuming  a  plate  H-in.  thick  and  5H  in-  wide,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  spread  of  the  lower  chord 
angles,  the  net  area,  deducting  two  rivet  holes,  is  (5.5  ^  2  X  W  H  "  3.75  sq.  in.  The  assumed  plate  provides 
a  large  excess  area,  but  it  is  the  smallest  plate  that  can  be  used  under  the  conditions  for  the  design  stated  in  Art. 
148. 


Joint  a. — Two  designs  will  be  given  for  joint  a,  the  heel  of  the  truss.  Fig.  189  shows  a 
design  in  which  the  stresses  in  the  chord  members  and  the  shoe  are  brought  directly  to  the  gusset 
plate.  In  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  190, 
the  bottom  chord  member  is  prolonged 
and  acts  as  a  support  for  the  shoe.  The 
rivets  must  then  carry  the  vertical  end 
reaction  and  the  horizontal  tension  in 
the  chord  member.  These  designs  will 
be  carried  out  in  detail. 
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In  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  189,  all  members 
are  connected  to  the  gusset  plate  by  shop  rivets 
in  bearing  on  a  ^-in.  plate.  The  rivet  value  is 
then  6625  lb.  Member  h-a  requires  31,660/6625 
">  6  rivets,  and  member  a-/ requires  28,315/5625 
■>  5  rivets;  these  are  shown  in  place  in  Fig.  189. 
The  vertical  end  reaction  is  carried  to  the  gusset 
plate  by  means  of  a  pair  of  short  angles  which 
are  connected  to  the  plate  by  shop  rivets  in 
bearing.  As  the  gusset  plate  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  sole  plate,  the  rivets  must  carry 
the  entire  reaction  to  the  gusset  plate.  From 
Art.   153,  the  panel  load  for  the  loading  giving 

maximum  stresses  in  the  members  is  4045  lb.,  and  the  end  reaction  is  4  X  4045  «  16,180  lb.  The  number  of 
rivets  required  to  connect  the  shoe  angles  to  the  gusset  plate  is  16,180/5625  «  3.  Fig.  157  shows  four  rivets  in 
place.  The  number  was  increased  to  four  in  order  to  bind  the  shoe  angles  more  firmly  to  the  gusset  plate,  as  the 
ans^es  were  assumed  to  be  12  io.  long. 

The  bearing  area  on  the  masonry  walls  is  determined  from  the  allowable  bearing  pressure,  which  is  given  in 
Art.  148  as  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  the  end  reaction  given  above,  the  required  area  is  16,180/200  «>  80.9  sq.  in. 
Since  the  shoe  anglee  are  12  in.  long,  the  required  width  of  bearing  is  80.9/12  »  6.74  in.  Two  3H  X  3M  X  H-in. 
angles  will  be  used,  which  will  furnish  a  width  of  7  in.  It  is  the  general  practice  in  roof  truss  construction  to  rivet 
a  sole  plate  to  the  under  side  of  the  shoe  angles,  and  also  to  place  a  masonry  plate  on  the  wall.  These  plates  are 
made  wider  than  the  shoe  angles,  in  order  to  provide  holes  for  the  anchor  bolts  which  are  located  outside  the 
angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189.  A  plate  about  12  in.  wide  will  allow  sufficient  room  in  the  case  imder  consideration. 
The  thickness  of  the  sole  and  masonry  plates  must  be  such  that  they  will  not  be  overstressed  due  to  the  upward 
pressure  on  the  portion  of  the  plates  which  overhang  the  shoe  angles.  If  this  overhanging  portion  be  considered 
as  a  cantilever  beam  acted  on  by  a  uniform  load  equal  to  the  reaction  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  sole  plate, 
the  required  thickness  is  readily  determined.  In  this  case,  the  upward  pressure  is  carried  by  a  12  X  12-in.  plate, 
and  the  unit  pressure  is  16,180/144  «-  112.2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  shown  in  Fig.  189,  the  overhang  is  2^6  in.  The 
bending  moment  at  the  edge  of  the  angle  is  then  M(2Me  X  112.2)  2^e  ■■  300  in.-lb.  per  inch  of  plate.  As  there 
are  two  plates  under  the  shoe  angles,  it  will  be  assumed  that  each  plate  carries  one-half  of  the  moment.  The 
required  thickness  for  each  plate  can  be  determined  from  the  formula  d  «  (fiM/hf)  H  ,  where  d  «  thickness  of  plate; 
M  B  bending  moment  per  plate,  which  is  150  in.-lb.;  b  *>  width  of  plate  under  consideration,  which  is  one  inch; 
and  /  •  allowable  working  stress,  which  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Then 

d  -  (6  X  150/16,000)  H   -  0.237  in. 

Each  plate  will  be  made  H  i^'  thick,  as  this  is  the  thickness  of  plate  generally  used  in  practice. 

The  design  of  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  190  (a)  differs  from  the  one  given  for  the^arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  189 
only  in  the  design  of  the  bottom  chord  attachment.  As  shown  in  Fig.  190  (a),  the  stress  in  the  bottom  chord 
member  and  the  end  reaction  are  brought  to  the  gusset  plate  by  the  same  group  of  rivets.  Since  the  reaction  and 
the  chord  stress  do  not  have  the  same  line  of  action,  the  rivets  must  be  designed  to  carry  the  resultant  of  these 
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forces.  This  rosultant  is  (1<),180*  +  28,316>)H  «  32.6001b.  The  rivets  are  in  bearing  on  a  H-in.  plate,  and  their 
value  is  5625  lb.  per  rivet;  the  number  required  is  32,600/5625  ->  6  rivets.  Fig.  190  (a)  shows  the  required  number 
in  place.  It  is  desirable  that  these  rivets  be  placed  qrmmetricaUy  with  respect  to  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines 
of  the  members.  This  is  not  always  possible,  due  to  insufficient  room  at  the  end  of  the  chord  member.  The  con- 
nection is  therefore  eccentric,  and  the  rivets  are  subjected  to  additional  stresses  due  to  the  induced  moments. 
In  general,  the  eccentricity,  if  tmavoidable,  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

The  stresses  due  to  eooentridty  are  usually  not  calculated  in  practice.  If  desired,  they  can  be  calculated  by 
the  methods  given  on  page  280.  These  methods  will  now  be  applied  to  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  190  (a). 
The  rivets  are  subjected  to  a  horisontal  load  due  to  the  stress  in  the  bottom  chord  member,  which  is  considered  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  rivets,  and  to  a  vertical  load  which  can  be  divided  into  parts.    One  part  is  due  to  the 

vertical  reaction,  assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  rivets,  and 

•K^-a  second  part  due  to  the  eccentric  moment.     Fig.  (b)  shows  the  assumed 

■  ^i    ^^^^  distribution  of  this  latter  part  of  the  stress.      It  can  be  shown  that  the  stress 

.^|^^^>r^  on  the  end  rivets   a  and  /.  due  to  the  eccentric  moment,  is  given  by  the 

formula,  r  ~  Ifc/Sx*.  where  r  ■■  stress  on  rivet,  M  ■■  moment  due  to  cccen- 

■i'Pkli^  tridty.  e  ■■  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  rivet  group  to  end  rivet,  and  x. 

pif-        -^*  >,  "  dis**^®*  from  center  of  gravity  of  rivet  group  to  any  rivet.     From  Fig 

•  ^^^x^BOJg^JltlL  190,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  connection  is  one-half  of  a 

rivet  space,  or  IH  iz^*    The  eccentric  moment  is  then,  M  ~  16,180  X  IH "" 
18.200  in.-Ib.     If  the  rivet  spacing  be  taken  as  the  unit  distance,  e  —  2.6.  and 
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ITith  these  values  we  have,  r  -  18,200  X  2.5/17.5  -  2600  lb.  This  load 
acts  upward  on  rivet  a  and  downward  on  rivet/,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (&).  The 
vertical  load  on  rivet  a  due  to  the  reaction  is  also  an  upward  load,  and  its 
amount  is  16,180/6  -  2700  lb.,  giving  a  total  vertical  load  of  2700  -|- 
2600  —  5300  lb.  on  rivet  a.  All  other  rivets  have  smaller  loads,  that  on 
rivet  /  being  the  difference  of  the  above  values,  or  100  lb.  These  values  are 
to  be  combined  with  the  loads  brought  to  the  rivets  by  the  stress  in  the 
chord  member,  which  is  28.315/  6  ■»>  4720  lb.  per  rivet.  The  resultant 
stress  on  rivet  a  is  (5300*  -h  4720*) H  ->  7070  lb.,  and  that  on  rivet  /  is 
(4720*  +  100>)  H  «  47301b.  Values  for  other  rivets  vary  between  these 
two  extreme  values. 

Since  the  allowable  stress  on  a  rivet  for  a  H-in-  gusset  plate  is  5625  lb., 
the  end  rivet  is  overstressed.     This  can  be  relieved,  either  by  reducing  the 
eccentricity,  which  is  not  possible  in  this  case,  or  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  gusset  plate.     From  the  tables  of  rivet  values,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  thickness  of  the  gusset  plate  be  in- 
creased to  M  in*»  the  bearing  value  of  the  rivet  will  be  7500  lb.    The  rivets  are  then  not  overstressed.  and  the 
designas  satisfactory.     Other  features  of  the  design  are  the  same  as  for  Fig.  189. 

The  purlin  connection  for  the  design  of  Fig.  189  is  the  same  as  that  for  joints  h  and  c.  In  the  design  of  Fig.  190, 
the  top  chord  angles  do  not  provide  proper  support  for  the  purlin.  If  a  purlin  is  used  at  this  point,  a  convenient 
method  of  support  is  provided  by  enlarging  the  gusset  plate  so  that  it  will  carry  a  standard  channel  connection, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 

156.  Minor  Details. — In  Art.  154,  the  compression  members  were  designed  on  the  a,ssump- 
tion  that  the  two  angles  forming  the  member  act  as  a  single  piece.  In  order  that  this  condition 
may  be  realized  the  angles  must  be  riveted  together  at  short  intervals.  The  distance  between  the 
connecting  rivets,  which  are  known  as  stitch  rivets,  can  be  determined  from  the  condition  that 
for  equal  rigidity  in  all  directions,  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  radius  of  gyration  for  a 
sin)i,le  angle  must  not  exceed  that  for  the  composite  member,  as  given  in  Table  2  of  Art.  154. 
Thus,  if  L  and  R  be  respectively  the  unsupported  length  and  the  radius  of  gyration  for  the  com- 
posite section,  and  I  and  r  be  the  corresponding  values  for  a  singlet  angle,  we  have 

I  =  LtIR 

V 

The  value  of  LjR  for  member  a-h  is  given  in  Table  2  of  Art  154  aS  76.5.  From  the  steel 
handbooks  the  value  of  the  least  r  for  a  3K  X  3  X  Ke-in*  angle  is  0.66  in.  Substituting  these 
values  in  the  above  equation,  we  have,  /  =  76.6  X  0.66  =  60.5  in.  Again,  for  member  6-/, 
LIR  =  63.9,  r  =  0.42,  and  therefore  I  =  63.9  X  0.42  =  22.6  in.  By  the  same  method  it  will 
be  found  for  member  c-g  that  I  =  107.8  X  0.42  «=  45.3  in.  In  practice,  these  connecting  rivets 
are  spaced  from  2  to  about  2J^  ft.  apart  in  compres&ion  members,  and,  although  not  required 
for  tension  members,  they  are  generally  provided,  and  are  spaced  from  3  to  Z\i  ft.  apart. 
The  space  between  the  angles  is  maintained  by  means  of  ring  fills,  or  washers,  through  which 
the  rivets  pass. 
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The  ends  of  the  tnus  are  fastened  to  the  masonry  walls  by  means  of  anchor  bolts.  For  trusses  of  the  sise  under 
consideration  in  this  design,  anchor  bolts  ^  in.  in  diameter  and  about  2  ft.  long  are  used.  Two  bolts  are  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  truss,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189. 

To  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  truss  due  to  temperature  changes,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  assume  that 
the  maximum  range  of  temperature  is  150  deg.  With  a  coefficient  of  exx>ansion  for  steel  of  0.0000065,  the  change 
in  length  of  a  50-ft.  truss  is  50  X  150  X  0.0000065  X  12  -  0.585  in.,  or  nearly  H  in.  To  allow  for  this  move- 
ment, the  anchor  bolts  at  one  end  of  the  truss  are  usually  set  in  slotted  holes.  Allowing  He-in.  clearance  all  around 
the  anchor  bolt,  the  required  length  of  slot  is2XMe  +  K+H""lHin*  In  practice,  a  ^He  X  2-in.  slotted 
hole  would  probably  be  provided. 

The  purlin  connection  for  joint  e,  and  for  the  other  top  chord  joints,  has  been  designed  in  Art.  155,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  184.  As  shown  in  Fig.  184,  the  dip  angle  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  5  X  3H  X  Me-in.  angle  shop 
riveted  to  the  top  chord  angles.  The  vertical  leg  of  the  dip  angle  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  well  up  on  the 
flange  of  the  channel,  thus  providing  a  means  of  support  which  will  prevent  overturning. 

A  sag  tie  is  sometimes  provided  where  the  length  of  the  bottom  chord  member  ff-4c  is  such  that  excessive  de- 
flection is  likely  to  occur  due  to  the  weight  of  the  member.  Sag  ties  are  generally  made  of  a  single  angle  of  the 
smallest  sise  allowable  under  the  specifications.  Where  the  pitch  of  the  truss  is  ^^,  or  less,  the  use  of  a  sag  tie  is 
advisable. 

167.  Estimated  Weight — The  truss  members  were  designed  for  dead  load  stresses  de- 
termined from  an  assumed  weight  of  truss  which  was  calculated  from  an  empirical  formula. 
It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  asstuned  weight  is  correct,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
calculate  the  ik  eight  of  the  truss  as  designed.  This  procedure  is  allowable,  for,  as  pointed  out 
in  Art.  134,  the  dead  weight  of  trusses  of  the  size  considered  in  this  design  is  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried  by  the  truss.  A  considerable  error  can  then  be  made 
in  estimating  the  dead  load  without  causing  any  appreciable  error  in  the  maximum  stresses. 

In  order  to  check  the  correctness  of  the  dead  weight  formula  used  in  Art.  150,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
truss  as  designed  in  the  preceding  articles.  Layout  drawings  were  made  of  the  several  joints  and  the  sises  of  plates 
and  lengths  of  members  determined  from  these  sketches.  Weights  of  members  and  plates  were  taken  as  given  in 
the  steel  handbooks.  The  several  items,  as  estimated,  were:  main  members,  1700  lb.;  gusset  plates,  170  lb.;  clip 
angles,  rivet  heads,  and  ring  fills,  120  lb.;  a  total  of  1990  lb.  for  one  truss.  As  the  horisontal  covered  area  for  one 
truss  is  15  X  50  BK  750  sq.  ft.,  the  true  weight  of  the  truss  is  1990/750  —  2.65  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  covered 
area.  In  Art.  150  tbe  weight  of  the  truss,  as  estimated  by  the  formula,  is  given  as  2.7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  assumed 
and  calculated  weights  agree  so  dosely  that  no  revision  of  stresses  is  necessary. 

158.  Design  of  Top  Chord  for  Bending  and  Direct  Stress. — In  certain  cases  the  limiting 
span  of  the  roof  covering  is  such  that  purlins  must  be  placed  between  the  panel  points  of  the  top 
chord.  The  top  chord  member  is  then  subjected  to  bending  as  well  as  direct  stress,  and  must 
be  designed  as  a  combination  beam  and  column.  To  illustrate  the  design  methods  for  such 
cases,  the  design  of  the  preceding  articles  will  be  modified  by  placing  a  purlin  at  the  center 
point  of  each  top  chord  panel  in  addition  to  those  placed  at  the  panel  points.  Working  con- 
ditions, loadings,  and  allowable  stresses  will  be  taken  as  assmned  in  Art.  148. 

Proceeding  as  in  Art.  152,  using  the  same  type  of  roof  covering,  but  with  purlins  spaced  3.5 
ft.  apart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  required  purlin  section  is  a  6-in.  8-lb.  channel,  which  is  the 
minimum  section  allowed  under  the  conditions  of  Art.  148.  This  change  in  the  purlin  arrange- 
ment will  cause  a  slight  increase  in  the  dead  load  stresses.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
design,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  unchanged,  and  that  the  values 
given  in  Table  1  of  Art.  153  can  be  used  in  the  subsequent  calculations.  ^ 

The  chord  section  is  to  be  designed  for  the  same  combinations  of  loading  as  used  in  Art. 
151  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing.  Moments  and  simultaneous  stresses  are  to  be  calculated 
for  these  combinations  of  loading,  and  a  section  chosen  which  will  provide  the  area  required 
by  the  maximum  of  these  conditions  of  loading.  In  calculating  the  moments  due  to  the  applied 
loading,  the  chord  sections  may  be  considered  as  beams  fixed  at  the  ends^  and  the  length  may 
be  taken  as  one  panel.  Based  on  these  assumptions.  Fig.  191  gives  bending  moment  diagrams 
and  moment  coefficients  for  several  loading  conditions.  These  values  were  determined  by  the 
methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Restrained  and  Continuous  Beams  in  Sect.  1. 

Fig.  192  shows  the  loading  conditions  for  the  several  combinations  of  loading  given  in  Art. 
183.  These  loads  can  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  and  peipendicular  to  the  chord 
members.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  chord  member  will 
cause  bending  moments  whose  amounts  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  coefficients  given 
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in  Fig.  191,  and  that  the  components  parallel  to  top  chord  tend  to  add  to  the  compression  in  the 
member.     The  values  given  in  Fig.  192  are  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface. 

Fig.  192  (a)  shows  the  conditions  for  combined  dead,  snow,  and  wind  load  expressed  as  a 
uniform  vertical  load.  Since  the  purlins  are  to  be  spaced  3.5  ft.  apart,  the  roof  area  per  purlin  is 
3.5  X  15  =  52.5  sq.  ft.  The  normal  load  is  then  52.5  X  26  =  1365  lb.,  and  the  component 
parallel  to  the  chord  member  is  52.5  X  13  «  682  lb.  To  these  loads  must  be  added  the  cor- 
responding components  due  to  the  weight  of  the  purlin.  As  stated  above,  the  adopted  purlin 
is  a  6-in.  8-lb.  section.  The  end  reaction  at  each  truss,  due  to  the  weight  of  a  purlin  is  8  X  15 
=  120  lb.;  the  normal  component  of  the  purlin  load  is  120  X  cos  26**  34'  «  107  lb.,  and  the 
component  parallel  to  the  top  chord  is  120  X  sin  26**  34'  =  54  lb.     This  gives  a  total  normal 
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load  of  1365  +  107  »  1472  lb.,  and  a  component  parallel  to  the  top  chord  of  682  +  54  = 
736  lb.  From  col.  9  of  Table  1,  Art.  153,  the  stress  in  member  a-h  for  combined  vertical  load- 
ing is  31,660  lb.  Adding  to  this  stress  the  component  of  load  parallel  to  the  chord  member, 
the  total  stress  in  member  a-h  is  31,660  -|-  736  =  32,396  lb.  From  Fig.  191  the  momenta 
at  the  ends  and  at  the  center  of  a  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with  a  single  load  placed 
at  the  beam  center  are  equal  to  Wll%,  positive  moment  at  the  beam  center,  and  negative 
moment  at  the  ends.  With  W  =  1472  lb.,  as  calculated  above,  and  /  =  7  ft.,  the  top  chord 
panel  length,  the  moments  are,  M  =  1472  X  7  X  12/8  =  15,480  in.  -lb. 

tig.  192  (6)  shows  the  components  for  dead  load,  one-half  sno>\  load,  and  maximum  wind 
load,  and  Fig.  (c)  shows  corresponding  values  for  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  one- 
third  wind  load.  These  combinations  correspond  to  cases  (6)  and  (c)  of  Art.  151.  By  the  same 
methods  as  used  above,  the  moments  and  the  simultaneous  compression  for  the  three  con- 
ditions of  loading  shown  in  Fig.  192  are: 


Condition  of 
loading 
Fig.  (a) 
Fig.  (6) 
Fig.  (c) 


Maximum 

moment 

15,480  in.-lb. 

18.700  in.-Ib. 

18,120  in.-lb. 


SimultaneouB 
compression 

32,396  lb. 

26.895  lb. 

30.654  lb. 
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The  required  chord  section  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Bending  and  Direct  Stress  in  Sect.  1.  The  method  there  given  is  applied  to  the  cause  under 
consideration  by  assuming  a  chord  section  and  calculating  the  maximum  fiber  stresses  due  to 
the  combinations  of  loadings  given  above.  If  the  calculated  fiber  stresses  agree  closely  with 
the  allowable  working  values,  the  assumed  section  is  accepted.  If  the  calculated  values  are  too 
smaU  or  too  large,  another  trial  must  be  made,  until  finally  an  agreement  is  reached  between 
actual  and  allowable  fiber  stresses. 

A  method  which  leads  more  directly  to  the  desired  section  is  obtained  from  the  following 
analysis.  Consider  first  the  case  of  a  column  acted  upon  by  an  axial  load  P.  The  maximum 
stress  on  the  extreme  fibers  of  the  section  is  given  by  the  expression,  /  =  P/A  +  P^c/I,  where 
P  =  axial  load;  A  «  area  of  section;  e  —  eccentricity  of  load  application  due  to  imperfect 
centering  of  the  load  and  to  imperfections  in  column  construction;  c  ~  distance  from  column 
center  to  extreme  fiber ;  and,  /  —  moment  of  inertia  of  the  column  section.  If  Ar* be  substituted 
for  /,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section,  the  above  equation  can  be  written  in  the 
form,  /  =  fP/A(l  4-  ec/r*).     Solving  for  the  required  area,  we  have, 

A  =  P(l  4- cc/r»)//  (1) 

As  stated  by  eq.  (1),  the  area  of  the  column  section  for  a  given  load  P  is  found  by  increasing 
the  load  by  a  certain  percentage,  and  dividing  this  increased  load  by  the  maximum  allowable 
fiber  stress.  The  general  practice  in  column  design  is  to  use  the  column  load  without  increase, 
and  to  allow  for  the  term  ec/r*  of  eq.  (1)  by  reducing  the  allowable  working  stress.  This  re- 
duction in  working  stress  is  made  by  means  of  a  selected  column  formula.  Eq.  (1)  is  then 
changed  to  read 

A  =  P/fc  (2) 

where /e  is  the  working  stress  as  given  by  the  column  formula. 

Consider  now  the  case  of  a  column  subjected  to  a  moment  M  in  addition  to  the  axial  load 
P      The  total  stress  on  the  extreme  fibers  of  .the  section  will  be 

/  =  P/A  +  Pell  +  Mel  I  =  PM(1  +  eclr'^)  +  MelAr^ 

Solving  for  A,  the  required  area,  we  have 

A  =  P(l  +  eclT*)S  +  MclSr'' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  term  of  this  expression  is  the  same  as  eq.  (1).  Replacing  this  term 
by  one  of  the  form  of  eq.  (2),  we  have    . 

A  =  P//«  +  MclSr^  (3) 

That  is  the  area  required  for  a  column  subjected  to  bending  and  direct  stress  is  equal  to  the 
area  required  as  a  beam  plus  the  area  required  as  a  column;  the  fiber  stress  for  bending  is 
the  maximum  allowable,  in  this  case  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  fiber  stress  for  column  action  is 
that  given  by  the  column  formula,  which  in  this  case  in  16,000  —  70 II r.  The  value  of  r  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  entire  section. 

In  applying  eq.  (3)  to  the  determination  of  the  section  required  for  the  several  combinations 
of  moment  and  direct  stress  given  above,  it  will  probably  be  found  best  to  make  a  rough  calcu- 
lation of  area,  using  moments  and  loads  which  are  the  average  of  the  given  values.  Next 
assume  that  an  angle  with  a  certain  width  of  leg  is  to  be  used.  Approximate  values  of  c  and  r 
can  be  used  in  this  calculation.  From  the  handbooks  it  will  be  found  that  for  unequal  angles 
with  the  longer  legs  placed  back  to  back,  the  values  of  e  and  r  are  practically  equal  for  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  shorter  legs,  and  that  they  are  approximately  equal  to  M  of  the  length  of  the 
longer  legs.  On  comparing  the  area  determined  by  the  substitution  of  these  approximate 
quantities  in  eq.  (3)  with  the  areas  given  in  the  handbooks  for  angles  of  the  assumed  width, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  whether  a  wider  or  narrower  angle  should  be  used. 

For  the  case  under  consideration,  a  rough  average  of  the  moments  and  direct  loads  is 
M  =  18,000  in  .-lb.,  and  P  =»  30,0001b.  Assume  that  a  4-in.  angle  is  to  be  used.  The  approxi- 
mate values  of  c  and  r  will  be  3^  X  4  =  1.33  in.  In  applying  eq.  (3),  substitutions  must  be  made 
for  points  at  the  center  and  at  the  end  of  the  member.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  column 
action  is  present  at  the  center  of  the  member,  while  at  the  ends  of  the  member  simple  compres- 
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sion  exists.  Again,  at  the  center  of  the  member  the  moment  is  positive  and  at  the 
ends  the  moment  is  negative.  The  compression  fiber  is  then  at  the  top  of  the  member  at  its 
center  point,  and  c  »  K  width  of  member;  at  the  end  points  the  compression  fiber  is  on  the 
side  of  the  member,  and  c  ^  %  width  of  member.  The  greater  of  the  areajs  thus  obtained  de- 
termines the  area  requ  red  for  the  member. 

The  length  of  the  m  mber  imder  consideration  is  given  in  Table  2  of  Art.  154  as  84  in. 
Then  with  r  =  1  33,  we  have/.  -  16,000  -  70  l/r  =  16,000  -  70  X  84/1.33  -  11,670  lb.  per 
sq.  in.     The  calculated  areas  are  as  follows: 

At  center  of  member, 

30.000    .       18.000  X  1.33 


At  end  of  member, 

A.  - 


11,670  ■*■  16.000  X  (1.33)« 


30.000 


4- 


18.000  X  2.66 


»  2.57  +  0.85  -  3.42  sq.  in. 


-1.87+1.70-  3.67  Bq.  in. 


16,000  '  16.000  X  (1.33)> 

From  the  steel  handbooks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  area  of  the  smallest  4-in.  angle  is  4.18  sq- 
in.  Sim  lar  trials  made  for  3  and  5-in.  angles  showed  that  the  former  was  probably  too 
small,  and  the  latter  too  large.  More  exact  calculations  will  therefore  be  made  for  the  4-in. 
angles. 
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Fig.  193. — General  drawing  of  50-ft.  steel  roof  truss. 


The  chord  section  will  be  assumed  as  made  up  of  two  4  X  3  X  Ms  iQ<  angles  with  the  4-in.  legs  sei>arated  by  a 
y^'ia.,  space.  Since  the  chord  member  is  supported  laterally  at  its  center  point  by  the  purlins,  the  greatest  un- 
supported length  Lb  in  a  vertical  plane.  From  the  steel  handbooks,  r  —  1.27  in.,  and  c  —  1.26  in.  at  the  center  of  the 
member  and  c  -  4.0  —  1.27  =  2.64  in.  at  the  end  of  the  member.  From  the  column  formula.  /«  -  16,000  —  70  X 
84/1.27  —  11,370  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Proceeding  as  above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  given  for  the  oonditions  of 
Fig.  (e)  require  the  greatest  area.     These  calculations  follow. 

Area  required  for  condition  of  loading  shown  in  Fig.  103  (c) : 

At  center  of  member 

.          30,654    ,    18.120  X  1.26 
A«  —  T^-=  + -  3.59  sq.  in. 


At  end  of  member 


A« 


11,370 
30,654 


+ 


16,000  X  1.27" 
18.120  X  2.74 


16,000    '    16,000  X  1.27« 


—  3.85  sq.  in. 


For  the  conditions  of  loading  shown  in  Figs,  (a)  and  (6),  the  results  obtained  were  as  follows:  (a)  A«  —  3.60  sq.  in., 
A<  -  3.66  sq.  in.;  and    (6)  Ac  -  3.28  sq.  in.,  A«  -  3.66  sq.  in.     Since  the  calculated  areas  are  all  less  than  that 
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furnished  by  the  assumed  angles,  whose  area  is  4.18  sq.  in.,  and  since  the  agreement  between  required  and  provided 
areas  was  as  close  as  could  be  obtained,  using  standard  angles,  the  assumed  section  will  be  adopted. 

The  design. of  the  top  chord  section,  as  given  above,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  chord  members  act  as 
beams  fixed  at  the  ends.  At  panels  points  where  the  member  is  continuous  across  the  joint,  as  at  b,  r.  etc.,  this 
assumption  is  probably  realised.  At  joint  a  the  chord  member  is  riveted  to  the  gusset  plate.  In  order  to  fix  this 
point,  an  external  moment  must  be  applied  which  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  brought  to  the  joint  due  to  the  end 
moment  in  the  fixed  beam.  The  lower  chord  member  and  the  bearing  of  the  shoe  on  the  masonry  will  offer  some 
resistance  to  the  moment,  but  as  the  lower  chord  member  is  not  as  rigid  as  the  top  chord,  it  can  not  be  depended  up- 
on to  provide  fixed  end  conditions  at  the  joint. 

An  external  moment  of  the  desired  amount  can  be  produced  at  joint  a  by  making  the  center  line  of  the  reaction 
eccentric  with  respect  to  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines  of  the  members.  Thus,  for  the  conditions  governing  the 
chord  design,  the  end  moment  is  18,120  in.-Ib.,  and  the  end  reaction  is  16,180  lb.  The  required  eccentricity  is  then 
18,120/16,180  «■  1.12  in.  Since  the  end  moment  is  negative,  it  tends  to  cause  a  clockwise  rotation  of  the  joint. 
If  the  reaction  line  be  moved  1.2  in.  to  the  right  of  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  180,  the  desired  eccentric  moment  will 
be  produced.     A  similar  result  can  be  obtained  for  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

169.  Design  of  Bracing. — A  general  discusdion  of  the  bracing  of  roof  truBses  is  given  in 
Art.  129.  Bracing  for  roof  trusses  of  the  type  considered  in  this  chapter  is  generally  placed  only 
in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  sheathing  and  pur- 
linS)  when  placed  in  position,  will  provide  sufficient  bracing  for  the  plane  of  the  top  chords.  In 
some  cases  a  ridge  strut  running  the  full  length  of  the  building  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  truss. 
This  ridge  strut  serves  also  as  erection  bracing  before  the  purlins  are  placed  in  position.  Where 
the  roof  covering  is  corrugated  steel,  bracing  is  generally  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  top  chord, 
as  the  corrugated  steel  is  not  rigid  enough  to  provide  the  necessary  lateral  support. 

Bracing  of, the  type  mentioned  above  is  not  subjected  to  any  definite  loads;  a  rigid  analysis 
of  stresses  can  not  be  made.  The  designer  must  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  experience  in  de- 
termining the  type  and  position  of  the  bracing,  and  the  size  of  the  members  to  be  used  in  any 
structure. 

Fig.  180  shows  the  arrangement  of  bracing  which  will  be  adopted  for  the  truss  imder  con- 
sideration. Pairs  of  trusses  near  the  ends  of  the  building  will  be  provided  with  diagonal  bracing 
placed  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord.  The  other  trusses  will  be  connected  to  the  braced 
trusses  by  means  of  a  continuous  line  of  struts  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord.  These 
struts  are  located  at  joints  g  and  k.  In  addition  to  this  bracing  a  ridge  strut,  located  at 
joint  e,  will  be  run  the  full  length  of  the  building. 

The  diagonal  members  of  the  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  will  be  made  of  single  angles  of  minimum 
sise.  As  the  angles  are  to  be  connected  by  one  leg  only,  a  2^  X  2  X  yi-va.  angle  will  be  used.  The  struts  will  be 
considered  as  compression  members;  their  sise  will  be  determined  subject  to  the  condition  that  l/r  must  not  exceed 
160,  which  is  the  limiting  value  set  for  such  members  in  Art.  148.  As  the  trtisses  are  15  ft.  apart,  the  angles  must 
have  a  radius  of  gyration  of  at  least  r  <-  Mso  ■=  12  X  ^Mso  -  1.2  in.  From  the  steel  handbooks  it  will  be  found 
that  the  standard  angles  of  least  weight  which  will  answer  the  requirements  are  two  4  X  3  X  Hs-in.  angles  placed 
with  the  4-in.  legs  vertical  and  separated  by  at  least  a  ^-in.  space.  These  angles  will  therefore  be  used  for  the 
struts  between  trusses,  and  also  for  the  ridge  struts. 

The  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss  is  attached  to  plates  riveted  to  the  truss,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  103.  At  joint  o  the  splice  plate  on  the  horisontal  legs  of  the  bottom  chord  angles  is  enlarged  to  include  the 
connecting  rivets  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  splice.  An  exact  determination  of  the  number  of  rivets 
required  in  the  ends  of  the  bracing  angles  can  not  be  made,  as  these  members  have  no  definite  stress.  Some  de- 
signers assume  that  the  connections  are  to  be  designed  for  the  full  strength  of  the  member.  On  this  assump- 
tion the  2M  X  2  X  K-in.  angles  would  require  16,000(1.06  -  0.22) /2810  -  6  field  rivets.  Experience  shows 
that  for  small  trusses,  two  rivets  are  sufficient. 

160.  The  General  Drawing. — Fig.  193  shows  a  general  drawing  of  the  truss  designed  in  the 
preceding  articles.  On  this  drawing  is  shown  the  sizes  of  members,  thickness  of  gusset  plates, 
number  of  rivets  in  the  members  at  each  joint,  arrangement  of  bracing,  and  all  other  details 
determined  in  the  preceding  calculations.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  the  general  features  of  the 
design  are  shown  on  this  drawing.  This  is  the  type  of  drawing  turned  out  by  the  average 
designing  office. 

Before  the  truss  can  be  constructed  in  the  shop,  a  drawing  must  be  made  showing  in  greater  detail  the  dimen« 
sions  of  the  members  and  plates  and  the  spacing  of  the  rivets.  A  drawing  of  this  nature  is  known  as  a  shop  drawing. 
The  principles  governing  the  making  of  shop  drawings  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Structural  Steel  Detailing.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  p.  319  for  a  coniplete  shop  drawing  of  a  truss  quite  similar  to  the  one  designed  in  the  preceding 
articles. 
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DETAILED  DESIGN  OF  A  TRUSS  WITH  KNEE-BRACES 

By  W.  S*.  KiNkB 

161.  General  Considerations  and  Form  of  Trusses. — The  disciission  of  the  preceding 
chapter  was  confined  to  roof  trusses  supported  on  rigid  masonry  walls.  This  tyi>e  of  structure 
is  shown  in  Fig.  194  (a).  The  truss  is  not  called  upon  to  assist  in  carrying  lateral  forces.  Re- 
sistance to  lateral  forces  is  provided  by  the  walls  on  which  the  truss  is  simply  supported. 

In  certain  types  of  structures,  particularly  mill  buildings  and  storage  sheds,  the  trusses  are 
^^  ^^"vr*-  supported   on  steel  columns,  as  shown  in  lig.  (6). 

^^^^^^K.^         .x^*^^^^^^^^^>    ft  '^^^  outside  walla  are  formed  either  by  a  curtain 

(l^    ^ri      I  /  - -^^:»f^^  ^j^ll  Qf  brick,  or  by  sheathing  or  corrugated  steel 

siding  which  is  supported  by  the  colunms.  In  either 
case  these  walls  act  merely  as  partitions,  and  do 
not  assist  in  carrying  lateral  ^forces,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rigid  walls  of  Fig.  (a).  If  lateral  forces  are  ap- 
plied to  a  truss  resting  on  columns,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
(6),  the  structure  tends  to  collapse,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  This  distortion  must  be  prevented  by 
bracing  capable  of  resisting  horizontal  forces. 

The  bracing  provided  to  resist  horizontal  forces 
must  answer  two  conditions.  It  must  not  obstruct 
the  clear  space  between  the  wa,lls  and  the  lower  chord  of  the  trusses,  and  it  must  provide  a 
means  of  joining  the  trusses  and  the  columns  into  a  rigid  frame  work.  In  small  structures 
the  required  resistance  to  distortion  is  sometimes  provided  by  means  of  riveted  joints  at  A 
and  B  of  Fig.  (6).  This  method  is  n^t  economical,  even  for  trusses  of  moderate  size.  Fig. 
194  (c)  shows  a  simple  means  of  providing  the  required  bracing.  Short  members  known  as 
knee-braces,  are  connected  to  the  column  and  to  a  lower  chord  panel  point,  l^e  structure 
thus  formed  answers  the  above  requirements, 
and  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  readily 
determined. 

Fig.  195  shows  a  fe\v  of  the  forms  of  knee- 
braced  bents  in  common  use.  Fig.  (a)  shows  a 
Fink  truss  with  knee-braces,  and  Figs.  (6)  and 
(c)  show  trusses  of  the  Pratt  type.  Fig.  (d) 
shows  a  fiat  Pratt  truss  with  the  end  members 
prolonged  to  form  a  column.  Other  forms  of 
trusses  can  be  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 
Figs,  (e)  and  (f)  show  trusses  provided  i^ith  a 
monitor  at  the  apex.  In  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  (/),  side  trusses  are  also  provided. 

162.  General  Methods  of  Stress  Deter- 
mination.— Fig.  196  shows  a  knee-braced  bent 
a6ted  on  by  wind  loads  Wi  perpendicular  to 
the  side  walls,  and  loads  Wi  normal  to  the  roof 
surface.  General  methods  of  stress  determina- 
tion will  be  developed  for  the  conditions  shown 
in  Fig.  196.  Assume  first  that  the  truss  is  sim- 
ply supported  at  points  a  and  b  by  hinges,  or  by  some  method  which  will  prevent  horizontal 
movement  under  the  action  of  the  applied  loads.  Let  R  of  Fig,  (a;  represent  the  resultant  of 
the  loads  Wi  and  Wz.    The  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  to  be  determined  for  the  force  R, 

For  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  196,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  four  unkno^ins  to  be 
determined;  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force  at  A  and  B.  The  problem  is  therefore  indeter- 
minate, for,  as  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Principles  of  Statics  in  Sect.  1,  only  three  unknowns 
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can  be  determined  in  any  S3rstem  of  non-concurrent  forces.  Some  assumption  must  then  be 
made  regarding  the  relation  between  certain  of  these  forces  before  a  solution  can  be  made. 
It  will  be  convenient  in  this  case  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  forces  at  A  and  B.  The  desired  relation  can  be  obtained  from  a  principle  brought  out  in 
the  analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  which  states  that  where  there  is  more  than 
one  path  over  which  the  stresses  due  to  a  given  load  may  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  abutments 
or  points  of  support,  the  load  will  be  divided  over  these  paths  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
rigidities.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  in  this  case  that  the  loads  are  transmitted  from  the  truss 
to  the  columns  and  thence  to  the  points  of  support.  As  the  columns  are  generally  made  alike, 
and  are  therefore  of  equal  rigidity,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
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applied  loads  are  equally  divided  between  the  two  points  of  support.  Thus,  if  ^T  be  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  R^  we  have 

Hi^Hj^  H/2  (1) 

where  Hi  and  Ht  represent  the  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions  at  A  and  JB,  Fig.  196  (o). 
The  vertical  components  of  the  reactions,  shown  by  Vi  and  Fs  in  Fig.  (a),  can  be  determined 
by  moments.     Thus  in  general  ter^s,  we  have  from  moments  about  B 

Vi  ^  Rh/l  (2) 

and  from  moments  about  A 

Vi  =  Ra/l  (3) 

The  reactions  are  thus  completely  determined.  — Mfc^, 

Before  proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  stressee  in  the  tfuae  meoflkra,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  columns.  As  shown  in  Fig.  196  (a),  the  horii^<nyftl  forces  ar^  carried  to  the  points  of 
support  by  means  of  a  vertical  member.  As  the  loads  act  at  right  angles  to  the  member,  it  is  subjected  to  bending  as 
well  as  direct  stress.  The  distortion  of  the  structure  as  a  whole  is  of  the  nature  shown  in  Fig.  (b).  In  Fig.  (c)  is 
shown,  to  an  enlarged  scale,  one  of  the  distorted  columns.  Since  the  column  is  riveted  to  the  truss  at  point  C,  and  to 
the  knee-brace  at  point  E,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  E-C  remains  vertical,  and  that  the  distortion  of  E-B 
greatly  magnified,  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  (c).  The  column  is  then  a  three  force  piece,  as  it  is  subjected  to  bending 
moment,  shear,  and  direct  stress  at  all  points.  If  Af*,  Vx,  Sg  represent  these  quantities  at  any  section  a 
distance  x  above  the  base  of  the  column,  we  have  for  member  B-E  of  Fig.  196. 

Ms  "  Hix  Vx  -  Ht  Sm  =  Vt  (4) 
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The  moment,  as  given  by  the  fint  of  these  expressions,  is  a  maximum  at  point  B,  the  foot  of  the  knee-braoe,  varying 
uniformly  to  sero  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  as  shown  by  the  moment  diagram  of  Fig.  (c).  Values  of  the  shear 
and  direot  stress  for  member  C-B  depend  on  the  stress  in  the  knee-brace,  which  is  as  yet  unknown. 

In  general  the  columns  are  rigidly  fastened  to  the  foundations  by  a  detail  of  the  type  shown  in  ilg.  210. 
The  distortion  of  the  column  is  then  of  the  nature  shown  in  Fig.  106  (c)).  When  the  base  is  fixed,  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  point  B  can  be  assumed  to  be  vertical.  As  the  tangent  at  £  is  also  vertical,  the  curvature  between  the  two 
points  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  reversed  curve,  with  the  point  of  inflection,  or  change  in  curvatuxe,  at  point  O,  half- 
way between  B  and  B»  Since  a  point  of  inflection  is  also  a  point  of  sero  moment,  the  variation  in  moment  for 
member  B-C  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  (d).  The  moment  at  O  is  sero,  and  the  moments  at  points  equal  distances  above 
and  below  O  are  equal  in  amotmt,  but  opposite  in  kind.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  portion  O-  B  of  the  deformed  col- 
umn of  Fig.  (d)  is  similar  to  the  portion  B-E  of  Fig.  (c).  Since  the  moment  at  O  is  sero,  this  point  can  be  regarded 
as  a  hinged  joint.  In  the  determination  of  stresses  the  column  can  be  separated  into  two  parts  at  point  O,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  (e).  The  reactions,  as  given  by  eqs.  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  are  to  be  calculated  for  a  knee-braced  bent  consisting 
of  that  i>art  of  the  structure  above  points  O  of  Fig.  (a).  The  moment  at  the  base  of  the  column  can  be  determined 
from  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  ^Ifor  the  lower  portion  of  the  column. 

The  position  of  the  point  of  inflection  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  stresies  in  the  members.  It  can  be  seen 
from  eqs  (1),  (2),  and  }3)  and  from  Fig.  (a),  that  the  values  of  the  reactions  depend  upon  the  effective  height  of  the. 
bent.  A  fixed  end  bent,  considered  as  hinged  at  O,  midway  between  the  knee-brace  and  the  base,  will  in  general 
have  smaller  stresses  in  its  members  than  one  with  simply  supported  ends,  considered  as  hinged  at  A  and  B.  How- 
ever, unless  the  connections  at  B  and  C  oi  Fig.  (d)  are  absolutely  rigid,  and  the  base  of  the  column  is  fixed,  the  point 
of  inflection,  O,  can  not  be  assumed  as  located  halfway  between  the  base  of  the  column  and  the  foot  of  the  knee- 
bracct  Any  tendency  of  the  tangents  to  deviate  from  the  vertical  will  cause  the  point  of  inflection  to  be  lowered, 
the  limit  being  points  A  and  B,  or  a  hinged  connection  at  the  base  of  the  colunms.  Since  the  base  of  the  eolunm 
is  usually  rather  wide  in  the  plane  of  the  truss,  it  can  always  be  considered  as  partially  fixed  due  to  the  action  of 
the  dead  load.  In  most  cases  the  eolunm  is  firmly  attached  to  the  foundations  by  means  of  anchor  bolts  which  are 
screwed  up  tight.  As  long  as  these  bolts  remain  tight,  the  base  of  the  column  can  be  considered  as  fixed.  But 
experience  shows  that  this  can  not  be  relied  upon.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  point  of  inflection 
is  somewhat  below  the  mid-point  between  the  knee-brace  and  the  base  of  the  column.  This  assumption  is  on  the 
safe  side,  as  the  stresses  in  the  truss  members  are  increased  thereby,  ai&d  the  moment  to  be  earned  by  the  c^unms 
is  also  increased. 

In  the  calculations  to  follow,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  column  to  the  point  of 
inflection  is  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  column  to  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
if).  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  designers  and  writers  on  this  point.  The  recommendation 
made  above  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  to  be  founded  on  conditions  which  actually  exist  in  the  structure;  it  will 
therefore  be  adopted. 

Methods  of  stress  calculation  are  best  explained  by  means  of  a  problem.  For  this  purpose, 
a  truss  of  the  form  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter  will  be  placed  on  columns  and  provided 

with  knee-braces.  Fig.  197  shows  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  knee-braced  bent  thus  formed. 
The  wind  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  will  be 
taken  as  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  on  an  in- 
clined surface  will  be  20  lb.  reduced  by  the 
Duchemin  formula,  which  is  given  in  Art.  135. 
Since  the  assumed  conditions  are  the  same  as 
for  the  design  given  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  wind  panel  load  normal  to  the  roof  surface 
is  1565  lb^>  as  calculated  in  Art.  153.  The 
total  horizontal  load  on  the  side  of  the  struc- 
ture above  the  point  of  inflection  is  16XJ5X  20  =  4500  lb.  This  load  is  distributed  to  the 
vertical  panel  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  198(a).  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  bases  of  the 
columns  are  partially  fixed,  and  that  the  point  of  inflection  is  located  at  a  point  above  the 
base  of  the  column  equal  to^priPi||ird  of  the  distance  between  the  base  and  the  foot  of  the 
knee-brace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  197.  'Tigs.  197  and  198  (a)  show  the  portion  of  the  bent  above 
the  assumed  points  of  inflec^jii'Vith  the  applied  loads  in  position. 

The  reactions  at  the  points  of  inflection,  0  and  0'  of  Fig.  197,  assumed  to  be  points  of  sup- 
port for  a  hinged  knee-braced  bent,  can  be  calculated  by  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  1.  From 
Fig.  198  (a),  the  total  horizontal  component  of  applied  loads  is  4500  +  0260  sin  26°  34'  » 
4500  4-  6260  X  0.447  =  4500  -f  2800  =  7300  lb.  The  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions, 
as  determined  from  eq.  (2),  are 

Hi  ^  Ht  ^  H/2  «  7300/2  -  3650  lb. 
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The  forces  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  198  (a).  The  vertical  reactions  are  determined  from  moments 
about  the  bases  of  the  columns,  using  eqs.  (2)  and  (3).  Thus  for  R2j  from  moments  about 
O  with  dimensions  and  load»as  shown  on  Fig.  198  (a),  we  have 

6260  X  20.71  +  4500  X  7.5 


Ri  ^ 


50 
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These  forces  are  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  198  (a).    All  external  are  thus  completely  deter- 
mined. 

The  next  step  in  the  calculations  is  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  members  of 
the  truss.  In  general  it  will  be  found  that  graphical  methods  of  stress  determination  are  pref- 
erable for  this  purpose.  Alge- 
braic methods  of  stress  calcu- 
lation are  somewhat  more 
precise  than  graphical  methods, 
but  in  the  application  of  alge- 
braic methods  considerable 
time  is  consumed  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  lever  arms  of  loads 
and  members.  This  is  avoided 
by  the  use  of  graphical 
methods,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  accurate  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

In  the  application  of 
graphical  methods  to  a  knee- 
braced  bent  a  little  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  the  case  of  the 
columns.  These  members  are 
subjected  to  shear,  moment, 
and  direct  stress,  thus  forming 
three  force  pieces.  The  graph- 
ical methods  of  Sect.  1  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  one  force 
pieces — ^that  is,  members  sub- 
jected either  to  tension  or  compression.  Two  methods  can  be  employed  for  the  graphical 
solution  of  the  case  under  consideration:  (a)  The  columns  can  be  removed  and  in  their  place 
can  be  substituted  a  system  of  forces  whose  effect  on  the  structure  as  a  whole  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  oolimins,  and  (&)  since  a  moment  can  be  considered  as  a  force  times 
a  distance,  a  temporary  framework  can  be  added  to  the  truss  system,  arranged  so  that  the 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace  will  cause  stress  in  the  members  of  the  auxiliary 
framework.  After  the  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  truss  have  been  determined,  the  temp- 
orary framework  can  be  removed  and  the  true  stresses  in  the  columns  determined.  This 
method  is  quite  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  84,  for  the  determination 
of  the  stresses  in  certain  members  of  the  Fink  truss.  The  methods  described  above  will  now 
be  applied  to  the  knee-braced  bent  of  Fig.  198  (a).     , 

The  application  of  the  first  method  outlined  above  ib  shown  in  Figs.  198  (6),  (e),  and  {d).  Figs.  Q>)  and  (c) 
show  the  columns  removed  with  all  forces  acting.  Forces  Fi  and  Ft  show  the  action  of  the  column  on  the  truss. 
These  forces  are  determined  by  the  methods  of  statics,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  column  b  in  complete 
equilibrium.    From  Fig.  (6),  which  shows  the  conditions  for  the  windward  column,  moments  about  point  {  give 
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Fi  -  (3660  -  1500)10/5  -  43001b. 
Ft  -  (3650  -  1600)15/5  -  6450  lb. 
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For  the  leeward  column,  shown  in  Fig.  (c) 
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JP.  =»  3650  X  15/5 

All  torces  are  shown  in  position  in  Figs.  (&)  and  (c). 

Since  action  and  reaction  are  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  direction,  forces  Fi  and  Fs  are  to  be  appHed  to  the 

truss  in  directions  opposite  to  those  shown  in 
Figs.  (6)  and  (c).  They  appear  directly  on  the 
leeward  side,  but  on  the  windward  side  they 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  loads  shown  at  a 
and  e  of  Fig.  (a).  At  a  the  applied  load  is 
4300  +  750  «  5050  lb.,  and  at  e  the  load  is 
6450  -  2250  <-  4200  lb.  These  forces  are 
shown  in  position  and  direction  on  Fig.  198 
(d).  At  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace,  vertical 
forces  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the 
column  are  applied,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (d). 
The  resulting  forces  hold  the  structure  in 
equilibrium. 

Fig.  199  (6)  shows  the  stroBS  diagram  for 
the  forces  shown  on  Fig.  198  (d)  and  repeated 
on  Fig.  199  (a).  This  stress  diagram  is  con- 
structed by  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  1.  The 
stresses  in  the  members,  as  scaled  from  the 
diagram,  are  recorded'  ia  col.  4  and  6  of  Table 
1,  Art.  164.  The  stresses  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  columns  are  given  directly  in  the  stress 
diagram.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  columns, 
the  stress  is  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  point 
in  question,  as  given  in  Fig.  198  (d). 

The  temporary  framework  for  the  second 
method  of  stress  determination  outlined  above  is  shown  in  Fig.  200  (a).  Any  convenient  arrangement  can  be 
used.  In  this  case  the  top  chord  member  was  prolonged  to  an  intersection  with  a  horizontal  through  the  foot 
of  the  knee-brace.  This  point  was 
then  connected  to  the  foot  of  the 
column  by  a  temporary  member. 
These  members  are  shown  by  dashed 
lines  in  Fig.  200  (a).  The  loads 
applied  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
building  are  considered  as  acting  at 
the  joints  of  the  auxiliary  framework, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  With  the  auxil- 
iary framework  in  place,  it  is  possible 
to  draw  the  stress  diagrams  for  all 
joints.  Fig.  200  (b)  shows  the  com- 
plete stress  diagram. 

The  stresses  for  the  columns,  as 
given  by   the   stress  diagram  of  Fig. 
(6),  are  not  the  true  stresses  for  these 
members,    for     the    addition    of    the 
auxiliary    frames    has    effected    the 
stresses    in    the    columns;    all    other 
stresses  are    the    true   stresses  in  the 
members  in  question.      To  determine 
the  true  streraes  in   these   members, 
the  auxiliary  frames  must  be  removed 
and  the  column  stresses  redetermined, 
subject    to   conditions  which   will  be 
discussed   later.      Thus  for  the  wind- 
ward column  it  can  be  seen  by  in- 
spection that  as  soon   as   the-  frame- 
work is   removed,    the  stress   in    the 
lower  section  of  the  column  is  a  com- 
pression which  is  directly  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  which  in  this  esse  is  2340  lb.    Consider 
the  upper  portion  of  the  column.     It  is  quite  evident  that  the  stress  in  this  member  must  be  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  will  hold  in  equilibrium  the  stress  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  column  plus  the  vertical  component  of  the 
stress  in  the  windward   knee-brace.     The  desired  stress   can   be  determined  from  Fig.   (b)  by  locating  the 
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forces  mentioned  and  adding  them  graphically.  In  Fig.  200  (6)*  K-M  repreeents  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of 
the  ooiiunn,  and  L-17  repreeents  the  stress  in  the  knee-brace.  If  these  forces  be  projected  on  a  yertical  line 
drawn  through  point  17,  we  have  as  the  eum  of  theee  forces  the  component  JT'-l?,  which  represents  the  amount  of 
the  desired  stress  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  column;  the  stress  as  scaled  from  the  stress  diagram  is  5000  lb., 
and  the  kind  of  stress  is  compression.  Similar  methods  are  to  be  used  for  the  leeward  column.  As  before,  the 
stress  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  column  is  compression,  and  it  is  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 
Since  the  stress  in  the  leeward  knee-brace  is  compression,  its  vertical  component  acts  downward.  Therefore 
the  stress  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  column  must  balance  the  difference  between  the  stress  in  the  stress  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  column  and  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  knee-brace.  The  desired  stress  can  be 
determined  from  Fig.  200  (6).    The  force  L-N  represents  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  L- 14  repreeents 

■ 

the  stress  in  the  leeward  knee-brace.  If  these  forces  be  projected  on  a  vertical  line  through  point  14,  the  required 
difference  in  stress  components  will  be  represented  by  the  force  i^^'-14.  The  required  stress  scales  37001b.,  and  the 
kind  of  stress  is  tension. 

On  comparing  the  two  methods  given  above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  construction  of  the 
auxiliary  frames  required  by  the  second  method  involves  less  time  and  is  a  simpler  process  than 
the  calculation  of  the  external  forces  required  for  the  first  method.  The  stress  diagrams  con- 
structed for  the  t\vo  methods  lead  to  exactly  the  same  results,  if  the  operations  are  correctly 
performed.  However,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stress  diagram  for  the  first  method  can  be  more 
accurately  constructed  than  the  one  for  the  second  method.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stress  diagram  of  the  first  method  contains  four  less  joints  than  the  one  for  the  second 
method,  and  also  to  the  ^act  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  an  auxiliary  framework  which 
will  provide  good  intersections  for  the  lines  of  action  of  the  resulting  stresses.  Again,  the 
stresses  in  the  columns  are  given  directly  by  the  stress  dfagram  for  the  first  method,  but, 
from  the  discussion  given  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  determination  of  the  column  stresses 
by  the  second  method  requires  considerable  care  and  study.  Everything  considered,  the 
first  method  of  calculation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  190,  is  preferable,  and  it  is  recommended  as  the 
best  method  of  stress  determination  for  problems  of  the  nature  here  considered. 

•  163.  Conditions  for  the  Design  of  a  Knee -braced  Bent. — To  illustrate  the  principles  of 
design  for  a  knee-braced  bent,  a  truss  of  the  span  length  and  type  designed  in  the  preceding 
chapter  will  be  placed  on  columns  and  provided  with  knee-braces.  The  columns  will  be  made 
20  ft.  high,  and  the  knee-brace  will  intersect  the  column  at  a  point  5  ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
column.  Fig.  197  shows  the  structure  thus  formed.  The  distance  between  the  trusses  will 
be  taken  as  15  ft.,  and  the  roof  covering  will  be  made  the  same  as  used  in  the  design  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  this  way  much  of  the  material  of  the  preceding  design  can  be  used  for 
the  structure  imder  consideration.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  shingle  roof  would  be  used  in 
practice  for  a  structure  of  this  type.  A  corrugated  steel  or  a  slate  or  tile  is  a  more  practical 
type  of  roofing.  However,  the  general  principles  of  design  are  the  same  for  all  cases,  and  the 
discussion  given  in  this  chapter  can  readily  be  modified  for  any  type  of  roof  covering. 

Loadings  and  working  stresses  will  be  the  same  as  given  in  Arts.  148  and  150  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead  load  of  the  trusses,  which  will  be  determined*by 
the  Ketchum  formula  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design.  This  formula  is 
w  =  P/45  (1  -h  L/5V^)»  where  P  =  capacity  of  truss,  which  will  be  taken  as  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  horizontal  covered  area;  L  =  span  in  feet;  A  =  distance  between  trusses,  which  will  be  15 
ft. ;  and  w  =  weight  of  truss  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  With  the  above  values, 
w  =3.18  lb.  To  allow  for  that  part  of  the  bracing  carried  by  the  trusses,  this  weight  will  be 
increased  to  4.25  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  The  snow  load  will  be  taken  20  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface,  and  the  wind  loads  on  the  sides  and  the  roof  will  be  based  on  a  unit 
pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  vertical  surface.  This  unit  pressure  will  provide  for  all  pos- 
sible wind  stress  conditions  for  a  structure  in  an  exposed  position.  If  the  structure  is  in  a 
sheltered  location,  a  unit  pressure  of  15  or  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  would  be  sufficient.  The  wind  pres- 
sure will  be  assumed  to  act  normal  to  the  roof  surface  and  perpendicular  to  the  ddes  of  the 
building. 

Working  stresses  for  steel  in  tension  will  be  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  section  of  the 
member.  For  compression  the  working  stress  will  be  given  by  the  formula  16,000  —  70//r, 
where  I  =  greatest  unsupported  length  of  member,  and  r  ==  least  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
section.     Gross  areas  are  used,  and  l/r  is  limited  to  125  for  main  members  and  to  50  for  bracing. 
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Corresponding  working  stresses  for  wind  loadings  will  be  based  on  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  as  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Rivet  values  for  shop  rivets  are  to  be  based  on  an  allowable 
shearing  value  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  an  allowable  bearing  value  of  20,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in. ;  corresponding  values  for  field  rivets  are  7500  lb.  for  shear  and  15,000  for  bearing.  Rivets 
^  in.  in  diameter  will  be  used.     The  minimum  thickness  of  material  will  be  ^  in. 

Members  and  connections  subjected  to  a  reversal  of  stress  will  be  designed  for  each  kind  of 
stress.  This  assumption  is  reasonable,  for  the  reversal  in  stress  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  This  can  not  occur  suddenly,  so  that  there  will  be  a  time  interval  between 
the  two  kinds  of  stress. 

As  stated  in  Art.  162,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  regarding  the  exact  conditions  at  the  bases  of  the  col- 
umns. In  many  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  point  of  inflection,  shown  in  Figs.  197  and  198,  is  located  half  way  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  column  and  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace.  This  assumption  requires  rigid  connections  between 
the  column  and  the  knee-brace  and  a  rigid  connection  between  the  column  and  the  truss.  Also,'  the  base  of  the 
column  must  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  foxmdations,  which  must  be  immovable.  All  of  these  conditions  must  be 
realised  before  the  above  assumption  can  be  made.  As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  all  of  these  con- 
ditions, it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  assume  that  fixed  end  conditions  exist.  However,  the  end  detail  of  the  base 
of  the  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202,  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  probable  that  the  assumption  of  hinged  ends  is  not 
justified,  as  the  base  is  flat,  and  is  fixed  to  some  extent  by  the  dead  load.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  assume  that 
the  base  is  partially  fixed,  and  that  the  point  of  inflection  is  somewhat  below  the  mid-point  of  the  column.  In 
an  excellent  article  on  Wind  Stresses  in  Steel  MiU  Buildings, ^  R.  Fleming  recommends  that  the  point  of  inflection 
be  taken  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  foot  of  the  column  and  the  knee-brace.  This  recom- 
mendation has  been  followed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Art.  195,  and  will  be  adopted  for  the  design  to  be 
made. 

164.  Detennination  of  Stresses  in  Members. — ^The  stresses  in  the  members  are  to  be 
determined  for  the  same  general  conditions  as  jn  the  design  of  the  preceding  chapter.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  an  equivalent  imiform  load  to  represent  the  effect  of 
wind  and  snow  combined.  The  stresses  for  these  loadings  must  be  determined  separately  and 
combined  with  the  dead  load  for  the  following  conditions:  (a)  dead  load  and  snow  load;  (h) 
dead  load  and  wind  load;  (c)  dead  load,  minimum  (one-half)  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind 
load;  and,  (d)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  minimum  (one-third)  wind  load.  In  mak- 
ing up  these  combinations,  the  greater  of  the  wind  stresses  given  in  cols.  4  or  6  of  Table  1  is  to-- 
be  used.  This  will  provide  for  all  possible  conditions.  The  maximum  stress  determined  from 
these  combinations  is  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  the  member.  It  will  be  noted  that  con- 
dition (&)  often  results  in  a  reversal  of  stress  in  the  member. 

Since  the  adopted  roof  covering,  the  loading  conditions,  and  the  working  stresses  are  the  same  as  for  the 
design  of  th6  preceding  chapter,  the  dead  jmnel  load  due  to  the  roof  covering  and  the  purlins  will  be  the  same  as 
given  in  Art.  163  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  panel  load  due  to  the  roofing  is  then  945  lb.,  and  that  due  to  the 
purlin  is  146.3  lb.  As  given  above  in  Art.  163,  the  weight  of  the  truss  and  bracing  is  4.25  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  hori- 
sontal  covered  area.  From  the  preceding  chapter,  the  horisontal  covered  area  per  panel  is  15  X  '^^  *  93.75 
sq.  ft.  The  panel  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss  is  then  93.75  X  4.25  «•  398.4  lb.  The  total  dead  panel  load 
is  then  945.0  +  146.3  4*  398.4  »  1489.7  lb.;  a  load  of  1490  lb.  will  be  used  in  the  calculations  to  follow. 

In  the  calcxilation  of  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  knee-braced  bent  shown  in  Fig.  164,  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  assume  that  the  knee-braces  are  not  stressed  by  the  action  of  vertical  loads.  This  assumption  is  not 
strictly  correct,  for  the  deflection  of  points  /  and  /'  is  resisted  by  the  knee-brace,  which  is  thus  subjected  to  a  small 
stress.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  bending  moment  is  set  up  in  the  column.  These  stresses  and  moments  are  so 
small  comI>arf^d  to  the  other  stresses  and  moments  that  the  stresses  due  to  the  deflection  of  points  /  and  /'  can  be 
neglected.  This  is  equivalent  to  removing  the  knee-braces  and  calculating  the  stresses  in  the  remaining  mem- 
bers. The  stresses  can  then  be  determined  by  the  methods  used  in  Art.  153  of  the  preceding  chapter.  These 
stresses  are  given  in  col.  1  of  Table  1. 

The  panel  load  due  to  snow  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  design.  As  the  area  of  the  roof  panel  is  7 
X  15  -  105  sq.  ft.,  and  the  snow  load  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  panel  load  is  20  X  105  «  2100  lb.  The  snow  load 
stresses  are  given  in  col.  2  of  Table  1.  These  stresses  can  be  calculated  from  the  dead  load  streraes  by  multiplying 
by  the  ratio  of  panel  loads,  which  in  this  case  is  2100/1490  •■  1.41.  Since  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  design,  the  stresses  in  this  case  can  be  taken  from  Table  1  of  Art.  153  of  the  preceding  chapter.  In  ool. 
3  the  stresses  for  minimum,  or  one-half  snow  load,  are  given. 

The  wind  load  stresses  for  the  structure  under  consideration  have  been  worked  out  in  the  problem  given  in 
Art.  162.  As  stated  in  Art.  163,  the  unit  wind  pressure  is  to  be  taken  as  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the  aUowable  working 
stress  for  wind  loading  is  to  be  based  on  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Since  this  workiog  stress  is  ^i  that  allowed  for  dead 
and  snow  loads,  the  wind  pressure  can  be  reduced  by  Hi  which  giv^  a  unit  pressure  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     A  uniform 
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allowable  working  streas  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  then  be  used  for  all  loadings.  The  wind  pressure  on  Uie  sides 
of  the  structure  will  be  taken  as  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  on  the  roof  surface  will  be  taken  as  calctdated  from  the 
Duchemin  formula  which  is  given  in  Art.  135.  As  the  slope  of  the  roof  surface  is  26  deg.  34  min.  and  the  unit  pres- 
sure is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  normal  wind  pressure  is  found  to  be  14.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft  of  roof  surface.  Since  a  com- 
plete solution  of  this  problem  is  given  in  Art.  162,  the  work  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  wind  stresses  in  the  members,  as  determined  in  Fig.  100  or  200  of  Art.  162,  are  given  in  cols.  4  and  5  of 
Table  1.  Minimum,  or  one-third  wind  stresses  are  given  in  cols.  6  and  7.  Table  1  abo  gives  the  values  of  the 
moments  at  the  foot  of  the  knee-braces.  These  moments  are  calculated  from  eq.  (4)  of  Art.  162.  For  point  e 
of  the  windward  column,  it  can  be  seen  from  Figs.  107  and  108(a)  that  the  moment  is  (3650  —  1500)  X  10  -  21,500 
ft.-lb.,  and  for  the  leeward  column,  the  moment  at  point  V  is  3650  X  10  ■<  36,500  ft.-lb.  Moments  at  the  base 
of  the  column  are  also  given.  These  moments  are  equal  to  the  horisontal  component  of  the  reaction  mtiltiplied 
by  the  distance  to  the  assumed  point  of  inflection. 

The  combined  stresses  for  the  combinations  of  cases  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  ((f),  as  outlined  above,  are  given  In  cols. 
8,  0,  10,  and  11  respectively.     In  col.  12  the  greatest  of  these  maximum  values  are  tabulated. 

166.  Design  of  Members  and  Columns. — ^The  general  prfnciples  governing  the  design  of 
the  members  of  a  knee-braced  bent  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  design  of  the  preceding 
chapter  Table  2  gives  all  data  required  for  the  design.  In  the  truss  under  consideration,  a 
few  of  the  members  are  subjected  to  a  reversal  of  stress.  Such  members  are  to  be  designed  to 
carry  each  of  these  stresses.  The  section  will  therefore  be  determined  for  the  stress  which 
requires  the  greater  area.  One  member,  ff-hf  is  subjected  to  a  small  compression  under  certain 
conditions.  The  area  required  is  determined  by  the  tension  in  the  member.  However,  since 
the  member  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  carry  compression,  the  limiting  l/r  conditions  must 
be  met,  which  will  probably  determine  the  make-up  of  the  section.  Where  a  member  is  sub- 
jected to  a  large  compression  and  a  smaller  tension,  the  compression  area  determines  the 
required  section.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  net  area,  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  proper  provision  has  been  i^ade  for  the  tensile  stress.  The  detailed  design  of  a  few  of  the 
members  will  now  be  taken  up,  and  new  points  involved  in  the  design  will  be  discussed. 

Member  e-f,  the  kne^-brace,  is  subjected  to  a  tension  of  4950  lb.,  and  to  a  compression  of  13,000  lb. ;  the  length 
of  the  member  ift  111.5  in.  Try  two  3H  X  3  X  M-in.  angles,  placed  with  the  3>^-in.  legs  separated  by  a  H'iXL- 
space.  The  least  radius  of  gyration  of  these  angles  is  1.10  in.;  the  slenderness  ratio  is  l/r  «=  111.5/1.10  <-  101.5; 
the  allowable  working  stress  in  compression  is  890(9  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  the  area  required  is  13,000/8900  »  1.46  sq. 
in.     Since  the  working  stress  in  tension  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  net  area  required  for  the  tension  is  4950/16,000 

s>  0.309  sq.  in.     The  gross  area  of  the  assumed  angles 
is  3.86  sq.  in.,  and  the  net  area,  deducting  one  rivet 
S  hole  from  each  angle,  is  3.32  sq.  in.     These  areas  are 

considerably  in  excess  of  the  required  areas,  but  the 
value  of  the  ratio  l/r  for  the  assumed  angles  is  101.5, 
which  is  close  to  the  maximum  allowable.  The  sec- 
tion must  therefore  be  used. 

Member  tf-h  is  subjected  to  a  tension  of  10,200 
lb.,  or  to  a  compression  of  1370  lb.  The  area  re- 
quired for  tension,  which  is  10,200/16,000  -  0.638 
sq.  in.,  will  determine  the  design,  but  the  member 
selected  must  conform  to  the  limiting  slenderness 
ratio  conditions  required  for  compression  members. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  found  that  a  section  made  up  of 
FiQ.  201.  ^®  minimum  angles  will  answer  all   requirements. 

Assume  two  2^  X  2  X  K-i°-  angles,  the  minimum 
allowable,  for  which  the  least  r  =■  0.78  in.  For  a  length  of  member  of  94  in.,  we  find  that  l/r  —  94/0.78  — 
120.5,  a  value  slightly  less  than  the  maximum  allowable,  but  acceptable  in  this  case.  The  net  area  of  the  assumed 
angles,  deducting  one  rivet  hole  from  each  angle,  is  1.68  sq.  in-  Although  the  ar?a  provided  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  required,  the  section  must  be  used  in  order  to  answer  the  l/r  conditions. 

The  design  of  the  column  and  its  base  presents  some  new  problems,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  detail.  As  stated  in  Art.  163,  the  columns  are  three-force  pieces,  which  are  to  be  designed  for 
moment,  shear,  and  direct  stress.  From  Fig.  196  (a)  and  Table  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  maxi- 
mum moment  conditions  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  leeward  knee-brace.  Fig.  201  shows  the  forces 
acting  on  the  column  for  two  conditions  of  loading.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  combined  forces  due  to 
dead  load,  one-half  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load,  and  Fig.  (6)  shows  the  conditions 
for  dead  load,  snow  load,  and  one-third  wind  load.  Design  methods  similar  to  those  developed 
in  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  design  of  the  top  chord  will  be  used  for  the  design  of  the  columns. 
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The  area  of  the  section  will  be  determined  by  the  moment  and  the  direct  stresSi  and  the  design 
of  the  details,  such  as  the  lacing  and  the  riveting  of  the  main  angles,  will  be  determined  by  the 
shear.     The  area  of  the  section  will  be  determined  after  which  the  details  will  be  designed. 

The  loading  conditions  for  which  the  column  is  to  be  designed  are:  (a)  compression,  13,420 
lb.;  moment  36,500  ft.-lb.;  shear,  3650  lb.;  and  (6)  compression  15,447  lb.;  moment,  12,167 
ft.-lb.;  shear,  1217  lb.  In  this  case  it  will  be  best  to  assimie  a  section,  and  then  compare  the 
area  required  as  determined  from  eq.  (3)  of  Art.  158  of  the  preceding  chapter  with  the  area 
furnished  by  the  assumed  section. 

Assume  a  column  section  composed  of  four  angles  connected  by  lacings  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  201  (c).  This 
section  must  be  made  quite  wide  in  the  plane  of  the  trtiss,  in  order  to  resist  the  bending  moments.  It  must  have  a 
width,  along  the  axis  A' A  such  that  the  allowable  ratio  l/r  1-126  will  not  be  exceeded,  where  I  •■  one-half  the  total 
height  of  the  column.    This  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  base  of  the  column  is  flat  and  that  it  is  rigidly 


Tab  LB  2. — Design  of  Members 
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Member 

Stress 
Gb.) 

Length 
(in.) 

Radius 
of 

gyra- 
tion 
(in.) 

I' 

r 

Unit 

stress 

(lb.  per 

sq.  hi.) 

Area 
required 
(sq.  in.) 

Section, 
(sq.  in.) 

Area  provided 
(sq.  in.) 

Gross 

Net 

ah 

-31.310 

84 

1.10 

76.5 

10,650 

2.94 

2  l«   3H  X  3  X  Hs 

3.86 

be 

-29,700 

• 

2  l»    3M  X  3  X  Ke 

cd 

-27,080 

■   ■   •    ■   « 

2  ll  3K  X  3  X  Ms 

» 

de 

-25.500 

2li  3M  X  3X  Ms 

bf  -  dh 

-  3.840 

42 

0.78 

53.9 

12,230 

0.314 

2\S.  2HX2XH 

2.12 

eg 

-  9,130 
+  1,230 

84 

0.78 

107.8 

8,460 
16.000 

1.08 
0.078 

2  ll  2H  X  2  X  ^i 

2.12 

1.68 

If 

+  4,950  '   111.5 
-13.000' 

1.10 

101 . 5 

16,000 
8,900 

16,000 

0.309 
1.46 

2  ll  3H  X  3  X  Ms 

3.86 

3.32 

of 

+26,205 

1.64 

2  li  2H  X  2M  X  H 

2.38 

1.94 

fo 

+22,760 



16,000, 

1.42 

2  li  2H  X  2M  X  H 

2.38 

1.50 

00' 

+  14,350 

16,000 

0.896 

2\L2HX2HXH 

2.38 

1.50 

fc 

+  7,590 
-   7,200 

94 

0.78 

120.5 

16.000 
7,570 

0.475 
0.957 

2\1  2H  x2xyi 

2.12 

1.68 

ch 

+  4,240 

16,000 

0.259 

2\1  2H  X2X  H 

2.12 

1.68 

'0h 

+  10.200 
-    1.370 

16,000 
7.570 

0.638 
0.181 

2  l£  2>i  X  2  X  K 

2.12 

1.68 

he 

+  14.470 

»■•.■• 

16.000 

0.905 

2  Is.  2H  X  2  X  >i 

2.12 

1.68 

+  —  tension.      —   ••  compression. 
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futened  to  the  foundfttiolu.  It  ii  Blso^aiunMd  that  the  top  of  tlm  mluDin  ii  bald  is  line  by  u 
in  Pit-  210.  II  thcw  condUlon*  an  not  naliied  the  fuU  heisht  oi  the  eolumD  miut  be  u* 
■umption.  the  leut  kllDwable  r  -  >t  X  30  X  12/125  -  0.06  in.  Asums  lour  3H  X  3  X 
H  Bhoim  in  Fi(.  201  (c).  Tbe  ndiiu  ol  cyntion  for  the  sis  A-A  1>  fouod  to  be  S.53  io.,  Bnd 
it  l.fls  in.  From  eq.  <3).  Art.  15S  ol  the  preeedinc  duiptar,  udoc  the  londincB  flven  mbove.  d 
Tig.  201(c),  ud  /,  -  1S.000  -  70  l/r  -  Ifl.lXK)  -  70  X  IS  X  \3/6.SS  -  13,720  lb.. 

Cue  (a) 

13.420       38.600  X  12  X  q.2a 
■*  ■  13,720  ^        16,000  X  5.63'      ~ 

CkW  ») 


B  +  S.SO  -  e.SS  K 


1M4 


,    12, H 


<  12X 


3  +  1.87  .  3,00wi.  iD. 


l.SeiD.Bndl  - 
IG, 117/1 0.640  - 


"        13,720 

The  section  miut  ■Jsa  be  inv(9tit>ted  foreolumnftctlonin  tbe  plane  of  the  ui>A-j4.  8h 
20  ft.  -  210  in..  /,  -  16.000  -  70  X  210/1.60  -  lO.MO  lb.  per  eq.  in.,  and  the  area  requ 
1.42  Bq.  in.  The  section  ig  therefore  ample,  as  the  area  provided  is  1  X  l.BB  -  7.72  sq.  ii 
lioD  aiiHAn*  at]  DonilitiotiB,  it  witl  be  adapted. 

The  arrangement  of  (he  lacing,  or  other  connection,  between  the  anala  compoaina  tbe  column  section. 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  ihear  to  be  carried.     Ai  shown  in  Fig.  201  (a),  the  maiimum  shear  to  be  carried  on 
portion  of  the  coluinu  below  the  knes-bmcn  ig  3ea0  lb„  and  abovit  the  kuee-brace,  tha  shear  Ig  7300  lb.     Agei 
that  single  lacing  of  tbe  form  ibown  in  Fis.  202  (a)  ii  to  ha  used.     Belon  the  ImeB-btaw.  where  tbe  shear  is  3660 
lb.,  the  stress  on  a  lacing  bsr  is  3S60 
maet  the  requirements  for  besrlnc,  tJ 
is  satisfactory. 

The  sise  of  the  lacinc  bsr  is  determined  by  its  strenctb  as  a  colunin  and  aa  a  tenaion  member.     I 
held  riaidly  batw«n  tbe  anclee.  the  unsupported  length.  I,  may  be  taken  aa  half  of  the  total  length, 


,o  be  used.     Below  the  Imee-brai 

-  G710  lb.     The  rivets  will  be  shop  rivets  in  beai 

I*  ladog  bar  must  be  H  in.  thick;  tbe  rivet  value  will  then  be  6eSG  lb. 


-  H  X 


-  d/lZ  - 


}.ZS9  d  -  O.IOS  i[ 


Lg  bar  to  be  a  2M  X 


a,  (be  I. 


ad  I/r  -  Gfi.S.     Tbe  sUowable  working  JCrcas 

IS  16,000 

-   70  X   M.8  -    11.780  lb.  per  sq 

i».,  and 

the  am  r«<juind  is  6710/11,780  - 

0.40  ». 

in.     Tbe  assumed  seetioo  provides 

-0.76sq,in.     For  a  working  stress 

of  16.000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  tension,  tbe  am  requind  is 

6710/16,000  -  0.268  sq.  in.     Dedu 

cting  one 

rivet  hole  from  the  area  of  tbe  se 

tion,  tha 

net  area  is  0.75  -  0,33  -  0.12  sq. 

n.     Since 

will  be 

adapted,  although  it  is  s  Uttle  larger  than 

r«|uired. 

knee-brace  will  be  7300  X  sec.  IG'  -  I0,£ 
lb.  Two  rivets  will  be  required  in  the  end 
•aeh  Udng  bar,  ae  shown  in  Fig,  ZOZ  {b). 


ft) 


ladog  ban.     This  is  often  done  when  more 

than  one  rivet  is  required  in  tbe  end  ol  «ch 

bar.     Fig.  (c)  shows  an  arrangement  of  this 

kind.     The  plata  i.  to  be  connected  to  the 

angles  at  intervals  determinad  from  the  con- 

ditions  shown  in   Fig.   <c),  where  V  -  shear 

o»  the  section,  which  is  73DO  lb.:  r  -  rivet 

Flo.  202.                                                    value:    and   «    -    diatsj.ce    between    rivcU. 

Taking  momenta  about  a  rivet,  we  have  rA  - 

Th/V. 

AHuming  s  H-'a.  pUte,  the  rivets  will  be  in  bearing  and  will  have  a  value  of  Ge2S 

ituting 

these  values  in  the  above  equation,  x  -  6625  X  B.0/7300  -  6.93  in.     In  practice  a 

uld  be  used.     Where  the  detail  shown  in  Fig.  (d]  is  used,  the  web  plate  and  the  gusset 

u  ■howD.     A.  the  wrb  pUte  is  assumed  to  carry  shear  only,  two  rows  of  rivets  in  the 

II  t 

dCon 

Fig.  202  (e)Bhowa  a  commoD  detail  for  the  base  of  a  column  where  fixed  or  partially  fixed  end 
conditions  are  assumed.  A  sole  plate,  generally  about  ^  in.  thick,  is  riveted  to  angles  fastened 
to  the  main  angles  of  the  column.  Anchor  bolts  imbedded  in  the  concrete  or  masonry  founda- 
tions are  placed  between  pairs  of  anchor  angles.  These  bolts  are  tightened  up  against  plate 
washeni  resting  on  top  of  the  anchor  angles.  The  anchor  bolts  arc  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
moment  to  be  resisted.  If  the  Btresses  are  small,  one  bolt  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  column 
is  sufficient,  but  where  large  stresses  are  to  be  reeisted,  two  boltfl  are  used  on  each  side. 
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The  conditions  for  which  anchor  bolts  are  usually  designed  are  shown  in  Fig.  203.  Forces  P  and  H  are  deter- 
mined from  Fig.  106  («),  which  shows  the  portion  of  the  column  below  the  assumed  point  of  inflection.  The  deflec- 
tion A  is  so  small  compared  to  the  other  distances  that  it  can  be  neglected.  As  shown  in  Fig.  203,  the  forces  tend 
to  tip  the  column  about  point  A.    Taking  moments  about  A 

Mo  ■"  Hh  —  Pd/2t  where  if*  »  OTertuming  moment. 

Anchor  bolts  are  usually  designed  on  the  assumption  that  they  resist  all  of  'he  overturning  moment.  If  (  * 
distance  from  point  A  to  the  anchor  bolt. 

Stress  in  anchor  b61t  -  Jf«/<  (1) 

In  some  casee  t  is  taken  as  the  distance  between  anchor  bolts.    No  calculation  of  the  compressive  stress  in  the 
concrete  or  masonry  under  the  base  is  made  in  this  method.    It  is  assumed  that  if  the  compressive  stresses  foun 
by  dividing  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  area  of  the  base  is  kept  small,  the  added  stresses  due  to  overturning  will 
not  exceed  allowable  limxta. 

In  Fig.  204  there  is  shown  the  conditions  for  an  approximate  analysis  of  the  stresses  in  the 
anchor  bolts  and  the  compression  on  the  foimdations.  The  general  principles  upon  which  the 
method  is  based  and  the  assumptions 
made  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
determining  the  bearing  pressures  on 
the  base  of  a  retaining  wall,  as  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Retaining  Walls. 
In  the  case  under  consideration  the 
additional  assumption  is  made  that 
when  the  overturning  moment  is 
such  as  to  cause  tension  on  any  part 
of  the  base,  that  tension  is  taken  up 
by  the  anchor  bolts. 

Fig.  204  (a)  shows  the  lower  portion  of 
the  column  with  forces  in  position  as  de- 
termined from  Fig.  106  («).  The  action  of 
these  forces  on  the  base  of  the  column  can 
be  represented  by  a  moment  M  and  a  force 
P,  as  shown  in  Fig.  204  (b).  These  can  be 
represented  by  the  load  P  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance 0  from  the  center  of  the  base,  where 
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l^ 


2§EimiiijiiimtY«o 


(c) 


e  -  M/P 


(2) 


The  stresses  on  the  base  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts;  one  part  due  to  the  effect  of  P, 
and  the  other  due  to  M.  These  stresses  are 
shown  in  Figs,  (d)  and  (e)  respectively.  The 
resultant  stress  on  the  base  is  the  sum  of 
these  streesM,  and  is  given  by  the  expression 


'mm 


£(-0^ 
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V  -  P/M  (1  ±  6«/d) 


(3) 


where  the  several  terms  have  the  values  shown  in  Fig.  204. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  «,  as  given  by  eq.  (2),  is  less  than  d/6,  the  stresses  across  the  base  are  entirely  com- 
pression, as  shown  in  Fig.  CO,  and  where  t  is  greater  than  x2/6,  tension  exists  on  a  part  of  the  section,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  ((/).  From  similar  triangles  in  Fig.  (9)  it  can  be  shown  that  the  portion  of  the  base  covered  by  the  compressive 
stresses  is 


nO+T)-r2(f+«) 


(4) 


The  unit  compressive  stress  on  the  foundations  is  given  directly  by  eq.  (3).  To  determine  the  total  tension  in  the 
anchor  bolts,  assume  the  total  tension  is  taken  by  the  anchor  bolt.  This  tension,  T,  is  represented  by  the  volume 
of  the  tension  stress  diagram,  which  is 

For  the  ease  under  consideration,  it  will  be  found  from  Table  1  and  from  Fig.  108  that  P  -  13,420  lb.  and  M  « 
3650  X  5  «i  18,250  ft.-lb.  «i  210.000  in.-lb.     These  values  occur  in  the  leeward  column. 

The  details  of  the  column  base  are  shown  in  Fig.  202.    For  a  colxunn  section  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig. 
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201,  a  »ole  plate  9  in.  wide  and  20  in.  long  will  be  required.    These  dimenaion«  will  be  assumed  for  a  trial  section. 
From  eq.  (2),  e  <-  219,000/13,420  «  16.3  in.;  and  from  eq.  (4),  with  b-  9  in.,  and  d  ->  20  in., 

20«        /,    ,    6  X  18.3n 
rsC^  +   — 20~) 


X  ■■ 


12  X  16.3V-    •  20       ■      1205 in. 

The  mi^T^Tniyn  compressive  stress  on  the  foimdation  is  given  by  eq.  (3)  as 

6  X  16.3> 

J  I  -*~  —  I  ^  —  — - 1  i  -♦- 


bdi'  +  "d)  -  9X-2o(^  +   — 20~)  -  ^^^  ^^'  P"" "^-  "^■ 


|<//M>| 
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Assuming  a  concrete  foundation,  this  fiber  stress  is  allowable,  for  the  working  compressive  stress  in  concrete  is 
usually  given  as  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  stress  in  the  anchor  bolt  is  given  by  eq.  (5)  a» 

T  -  f^(^  -  iV-  13.420X20.6X16.3  ^    y_  ,0480,. 
^       24Ad  V  24  X  16.3  V.      20  V        l^'-**' *^- 

Since  there  is  considerable  initial  tension  in  the  anchor  bolts  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  screwed  up  ti^ht 
when  the  structure  is  erected,  and  since  the  overturning  of  the  column  tends  to  add  to  the  initial  tension,  it  is  best 
to  specify  low  working  stresses  for  anchor  bolts.  An  allowable  stress  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  therefore  be 
used.  The  required  area  of  anchor  bolt  is  then  10,480/10,000  «  1.05  sq.  in.  From  the  handbooks  a  1^-in.  round 
rod  provides  an  area  of  1 .054  sq.  in.  at  the  root  of  thread. 

Anchor  bolts  should  be  imbedded  in  the  concrete  to  a  depth  such  that  the  bond  stress 

developed  will  equal  the  strength  of  the  bolt.  In  this  case  20 
diameters  of  the  bolt,  or  27K  in.,  will  be  required.  If  a  plate  is 
used  connecting  the  ends  of  the  bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  210,  the  im- 
bedment  need  not  be  as  great  as  calculated  above.  All  details  of 
the  column  base  and  anchorage  are  shown  on  the  general  drawing 
of  Fig.  210. 

The  method  of  analysis  given  above,  while  not  exact,  is  accurate 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  more  exact  analysis  can  be 
made  by  taking  into  account  the  relative  deformations  of  the  steel 
anchor  bolt  and  the  masonry  foundation.  If  the  foundation  is  made 
of  concrete,  the  methods  of  analysis  given  for  Bending  and  Direct 
Stress  in  Sect.  1  can  be  used.  By  this  method  the  stresses  in  the 
concrete  will  be  foujid  to  be  a  little  greater  than  those  given  above, 
and  the  stress  in  the  anchor  bolt  will  be  slightly  less  than  before. 

The  foundations  for  the  columns  are  designed  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Retaining  Walls.  The  total  moment  to  be  carried  at  the  base  of  the  foimdation  is  H(h  +  d) 
as  shown  in  Fig.  206.  Maximum  pressures  on  the  soil  can  be  determined  by  the  same  principles 
as  explained  above  for  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  204.  Eq.  (3)  will  give  the  desired  pressures.  By 
trial  the  width  of  base  can  be  made  of  the  width  required  to  give  the  desired  stresses. 

166.  Design  of  Joints. — The  principles  governing  the 
'  design  of  the  joints  are  the  same  as  used  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Field  splices  will  be  provided  at  joints  g  and  e  of 
Fig.  197.  The  columns  will  be  field  spliced  to  the  truss  at 
joint  a,  and  the  knee-brace  will  be  field  spliced  at  both 
ends.  Field  splices  will  also  be  placed  at  corresponding 
points  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  truss.  From  the 
shearing  and  bearing  values  given  in  Art.  163,  the  single 
shear  value  of  a  shop  rivet  is  4420  lb.,  and  the  bearing 
value  on  a  %-m.  plate  is  5625  lb.  Ck)rresponding  values 
for  field  rivets  are  3310  and  4420  lb.,  respectively.  Where 
a  member  is  subjected  to  tension  and  compression,  the  con- 
necting rivets  are  to  be  determined  for  the  greater  stress. 

All  joints  will  be  practically  the  same  as  for  the  truss 
designed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  except  joints  /  and  a.  At  joint  /  the  knee-brace  must  be 
connected  to  the  gusset  plate.  A&  a  field  splice  is  to  be  provided  and  since  the  rivets  are  in 
bearing  on  a  %-in.  plate,  the  rivet  value  is  4220  lb.  The  maximum  stress  in  the  knee^ 
brace  is  13,000  lb.  compression,  and  13,000/4420  =  3.08  rivets  are  required;  three  will  be 
used.  To  provide  for  these  rivets  the  gusset  plate  at  /  will  be  enlarged,  as  shown  on  the 
general  drawing,  Fig.  210. 
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Fig.  206  ahowB  the  conditioos  at  joint  a.  Members  a-b  and  a-f  are  connected  by  shop 
rivets,  and  the  column  is  connected  by  field  rivets.  From  Table  1,  the  maximum  stress  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  column  is  16,030  lb.  Hence  16,030/4420  =  4  rivets  are  required.  Pig.  206 
showa  6  in  place. 

Theconditiomat  thetoolof  thchn»-brmoe.  whereitiiconnscled  tolheeolmnn,  BmhownuiPi*.  207.  Three 
field  rivcU  are  required  m  'the  end  of  the  koee-bnice,  the  •sms  Dumber  u  alculatad  for  this  mimbsr  *t  joint  /. 
Two  foraii  of  conaectJDiiB  to  the  column  ire  thowa  In  Fi(.  £07.     In  Fie.  (a)  i*  ehawn  b  form  lued  wheo  the  aolUDiD 
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520  lb.,  vhtch  can  safely  be  carried  by  the  rivet*. 
by  the  riveta,  turned  bolts  ghould  be  subetituted  for  the  rivets. 

s  combination  of  the  forms  shoirn  in  Ftfi,  202  (»)  and 
plats  are  connected  by  a  small  pEate,  by  meant  of  whlsh 
ate  is  used  in  Fig.  206  in  place  of  ladng.  ■  similar  plate 
3  plate  ia  auppoeed  to  provide  only  tor  the  shearing  atre*- 

167.  Design  of  Girts. — It  will  be  assumed  that  the  sidea  and  ends  of  the  building  are  to  be 
covered  with  corrugated  steel  backed  with  a  suitable  anti-condensation  lining.  The  siding 
will  be  Bpported  by  girts  composed  of  rolled  sections.  As  stated  in  Art.  163,  the  unit  wind 
pressure  will  he  taken  ae  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  working  stress  in  the  girts  will  be  16,000  lb. 

The  principles  governing  the  design  of  the  girts  are  similar  to  those  given  for  the  design  ot 
purlins  in  the  chapter  on  Design  of  Purlins  for  Sloping  Roofs  in  Sect.  2.  The  girta  are  to  be 
designed  for  a  vertical  load  due  to  tbe  weight  of  the  girt  and  the  siding  and  its  lining,  and  a 
horizontal  toad  due  to  the  wind  pressure.  Corrugated  steel  of  No.  24  gage  will  be  used  for  the 
siding.  From  the  data  given  in  thechapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design,  thesiding  weighs 
1.3  tb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  allowable  safe  span  is  4.5  ft.  It  will  be  convenient  in  this  case  to 
divide  the  height  of  the  building  into  six  spaces,  placing  the  girts  ^%  =  3  ft.  4  in.  apart.  On 
the  sides  of  the  building  the  columns  arc  spaced  15  ft.  apart,  and  the  wall  area  carried  by  each 
girt  is  15  X  3H  "  50  sq.  ft.  Assuming  that  the  anti-condensation  lining  is  composed  of  two 
layers  of  Ka-in.  asbestos  paper  and  two  layers  of  tar  paper  backed  by  poultry  netting,  all  of 
which  weighs  about  1.3  lb.  persq.  ft.,  the  weight  of  siding  and  lining  ia  1.3  +  1.3  ^^  2.61b.  per 
sq.  ft.,  and  the  total  load  per  foot  of  girt  ia  2,6  X  3.33  =  8.66  lb.  The  wind  load  per  foot  of 
girt  ia  20  X  3.33  =  66.7  ib. 

As  shown  in  tlie  chapter  on  Roof  Tnisses — General  Design  and  in  Fig,  210,  girts  are  often 
made  from  channel  sections  placed  with  the  web  perpendicular  to  the  siding,  and  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  columns  by  rivets  in  the  flanges  of  the  channel.  When  so  placed,  the  discussion 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Unsymmetrical  Bending  in  Sect,  1  shows  that  the  channel  presents  its 
axis  of  least  moment  carrying  capacity  to  the  action  of  the  vertical  loads.  To  relieve  the  heavy 
bending  stresses  thus  induced,  tie  rods  can  be  used  extending  vertically  to  the  eave  strut,  or 
running  Idiagonally  from  the  top  girt  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  columnB.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  use  tie  rods  due  to  interference  with  openings  in  the  walls  for  doors  and  windows. 
When  tie  rods  are  used  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  girt  takes  the  hoHsontal  load,  and  that 
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the  tie  rods  provide  for  the  vertical  loads.     TVo  designs  will  be  made,  one  with  tie  rods,  and 
the  other  without  tie  rods,  assuming  the  girt  to  be  a  beam  under  unsymmetrical  loading. 

ABBuming  that  tie  rods  are  used,  and  that  the  girt  takes  only  the  horisontal  wind  preMure;  the  total  uniformly 
distributed  load  to  be  carried  by  a  girt  ia  50  X  20  -  1000  lb.  The  moment  to  be  carried,  assuming  simple  beam 
conditions.  i»  M  '^  H  Wl  ^  1000  X  15  X  *?8  -  22,500  in.-lb.  For  a  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
the  section  modulus  required  is  I/c  ->  Af //  -  22,500/16,000  -  1.41  in.*  If  the  least  width  of  the  section  be  limited 
to  >40  of  the  span  in  order  to  avoid  ezeeasive  deflection,  the  minimum  allowable  girt  section  is  a  5-in.  6.5-Ib.  channel 
section.  The  sise  of  the  tie  rod  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Design  of  Purlins  for 
Sloping  Roofs  in  Sect.  2. 

Consider  now  the  case  where  tie  rods  are  not  used  and  the  girt  is  subjected  to  unsymmetrical  bending.  Assume 
a  6-in.,  8-lb.  channel  section  as  a  girt.     The  total  vertical  weight  of  siding,  lining,  and  girt  is  then  8.66+  8.00   - 

16.66  lb.  per  foot  for  each  girt.     As  given 

•>     11      ^^^^'    >1 


6&J/h 


Force  Diagram 
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above,  the  horisontal  wind  load  per  foot  of 
girt  is  66.7  lb.  The  resultant  of  these  loads, 
as  shown  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  208,  is 
60.0  lb.  Two  cases  will  be  oohsidered,  (a) 
moment  due  to  resultant  load  of  69.0  lb.  per 
ft.  of  girt,  and  (b)  moment  due  to  vertical 
loading.  For  case  (a)  the  moment  to  be 
carried  is  60  X  15  X  ^H  -  23,280  in.-lb.,  and 
Si  -  M/f  «  23,250/16,000  «  1.45  in.«,  and 
for  case  (b)  M  -  16.66  X  15'  +  ^H  -  5,630 
in.-lb.,  and  8t  -  5630/16.000  -  0.352  in.« 
These  values  of  Si  and  St  are  plotted  in 
amount  and  direction  to  scale  in  Fig.  208  (b).  In  the  same  figuroi  the  S-P<^gon  of  a  6-in.,  8-lb.  channel  is  shown, 
constructed  by  the  methods  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Unsymmetrical  Bending  in  Sect.  1.  Since  .the  plotted 
values  fall  inside  the  S-line  for  the  assumed  channel,  the  section  is  satisfactory,  and  it  will  be  adopted. 

In  practice,  girt  sections  are  used  which  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  section  arrived  at  in  this  design. 
Where  theory  and  practice  differ,  as  they  do  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  designer  must  rely  upon  his 
experience  and  judgment  in  making  a  choice  of  the  sections  to  be  used  for  the  girts.  In  this  case,  theory  will  be 
assumed  to  govern,  and  the  adopted  details  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  210. 

168.  Design  of  Bracing. — The  design  of  the  bracing  will  be  governed  by  the  adopted  ar- 
rangement, which  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  layout  of  the  building.  A  general  discussion  of 
the  form  of  braciae  for  buildings  composed  of  knee-braced  bents  has  been  given  in  Art.  129. 

To  illustrate^tke  general  methods  for  the  design  of  the  bracing  of  a  knee-braced  building, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  the  structure  under  consideration  in  this  chapter  consists  of  7  bays  of  15  ft. 
each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  209.  Two  arrangements  of  bracing  are  shown  in  Fig.  209.  In  Fig.  (o) 
(&),  and  (c),  the  framing  for  the  end  of  the  building  consists  of  vertical  posts  to  which  the  girts 
are  attached.  Bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  top  chord,  the  bottom  chord,  and  the  planes  of  the 
columns  is  provided  for  two  pairs  of  trusses.  Wind  loads  from  the  ends  of  the  building  are 
brought  to  the  lateral  trusses  by  means  of  rigid  bracing.  Unbraced  bents  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  line  of  struts  at  points  g  and  g'  of  Fig.  197,  by  struts  at  the  eaves,  and  by  a  line  of 
struts  at  the  hdge. 

Figs.  209  (e),  (/),  and  (g)  show  an  arrangement  wherein  knee-braced  bents  are  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  building.  These  end  bents  are  made  the  same  as  the  others,  so  that  future 
extensions  in  the  length  of  the  building  are  readily  made.  The  figures  show  the  position  of 
the  other  bracing.  As  the  design  methods  for  the  two  arrangements  are  similar,  detailed  calcu- 
lations will  be  given  only  for  the  arrangement  of  Figs,  (a)  to  (d)  inclusive.  Both  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  end  bracing  shown  in  Fig.  209  are  used  in  practice.  The  arrangement  of  Figs,  (o)  to 
(c)  is  probably  cheaper  than  the  one  shown  in  Figs,  (e)  to  (g),  for  in  the  first  arrangement  all  of 
the  members  are  simple  beams  composed  of  rolled  sections,  such  as  I-beams  or  channels. 
Very  little  shop  work  is  required  on  these  members.  In  the  second  arrangement,  the  same 
amount  of  shop  work  is  required  as  for  the  other  knee-braced  bents,  for  all  are  made  alike. 
This  shop  work  costs  several  times  as  much  as  that  for  the  first  arrangement.  The  ease  with 
which  the  building  can  be  extended  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  When  the  entire  end  of  the 
building  is  to  be  opened  at  certain  times,  the  second  arrangement  is  preferable. 

In  general  the  design  of  the  bracing  for  a  structure  composed  of  knee-braced  bents  con- 
sists in  the  determination  of  the  wind  loads  applied  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building,  and  in 
the  provision  of  bracing  of  suitable  size  so  located  as  to  transmit  the  applied  loads  to  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  structure.  The  knee-braced  bents  provide  the  proper  resistance  to  wind  on  the 
sides  and  roof  of  the  structure.  Provision  for  these  loads  has  already  been  made  in  the  design 
of  the  preceding  articles.  In  the  first  arrangement  shown  hi  Fig.  209,  diagonals  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  ends  of  the  structure  provide  for  the  loads  not  carried  directly  by  the  knee-braced 
bents.  All  wind  loads  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  building  are  provided  for  by  the  bracing  shown 
in  Figs.  (6)  and  (c),  or  in  Figs,  (f)  and  {g). 

In  the  arrangement  of  end  framing  shown  in  Fig.  209  (a),  the  siding  and  girts  are  carried  by  vertical  I-beams 
supported  by  the  foundation  at  the  base;  by  a  member  running  across  the  end  of  the  building  at  the  height  of  the 
eaves,  shown  by  the  dashed  line 
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from  A  to  A;  and  by  a  rafter  at 
the  roof  line.  These  beams  are  to 
be  designed  to  carry  the  wind  loads 
brought  to  them  by  the  siding. 
The  dead  load  effect,  which  is  a 
vertical  load,  is  small  and  can  be 
neglected.  As  shown  in  Fig.  (a), 
the  end  of  the  building  is  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  of  12.6  ft. 
each  by  vertical  beams.  Consid- 
ering each  vertical  member  as  a 
simple  beam  supported  by  the 
foundation  and  the  strut  A-A,  the 
effective  span  is  20  ft.  If  the 
reduced  wind  loading  of  20  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  is  usedr  the  load  to  be  carried 
per  foot  of  vertical  height  is  20  X 
12.5  -  250  lb.,  and  the  bending 
moment  is  31'  *  )^  wl*  ■■  H  X 
250  X  20<  X  12  -  150,000  in.-lb. 
Tor  a  unit  stress  of  16,000  lb  per 
sq.  in.,  which  corresponds  to  the 
reduced  wind  load  of  20  lb.,  as 
stated  in  Art.  163,  the  section 
modulus  required  is  J/e  i*  M/f  * 
150.000/16.000  «  0.38  in.«  From 
the  steel  hand  books,  a  7-in.,  15-lb. 
I-beam  is  required.  The  same 
section  will  be  used  for  all^mem- 
bers.  The  rafter  A-B-D  is  de- 
signed by  similar  methods,  using 
the  total  load  to  be  carried  by 
the  roof. 

The  exact  distribution  of  the 
wind  load  brought  to  the  end  of 
the  building  between  the  bracing 
in  the  plane  of  the  roof  and  the 
plane  of  the  lower  chord  is  inde- 
terminate. It  will  be  assumed 
that  the  load  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  building  is  carried  directly  to 
the  foundations.  In  Fig.  (d),  the 
area  under  consideration  is  that 
below  the  line  a-a.    The  balance 

of  the  loads  will  be  assumed  as  carried  at  points  A,  B,  C,  2>,  and  E  in  proportion  to  the  areas  tributary  to  these 
points.  Fig.  (d)  shows  the  assumed  distribution  of  areas.  The  numbers  show  the  areas  tributary  to  the  several 
points.  At  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  loads  brought  to  the  several  points  are  as  shown  on  Figs,  (b)  and  (c).  The  load 
of  1560  lb.  at  the  apex  of  the  truss  is  assumed  to  be  carried  along  the  ridge  strut  to  the  two  sets  of  bracing  in  the 
plane  of  the  top  chord.  If  this  bracing  be  assumed  to  be  composed  of  members  capable  of  carrying  tension  only, 
there  are  four  members  in  position  to  take  the  load.  The  stress  in  each  member  is  then  1500  X  sec  9/4, -where 
$  M  angle  which  the  member  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  this  case  the  panels  of  bracing  extend  over 
two  panels  of  the  top  chord,  or  14  ft.,  and.  the  trusses  are  15  ft.  apart.  Therefore,  sec  9  ■-  (14>  +  15') ^/15 —.1.37. 
The  stress  in  the  members  of  the  upper  panel  of  bracing  is  then  1560  X  1.37/4  ->  535  lb. 

The  bracing  in  the  lower  panels  of  the  top  chord  bracing  must  carry  the  loads  at  points  E  and  D  of  Fig.  (a),  or 
1560  +  780  +  780  -  3120  lb.  As  before,  four  members  carry  this  load,  and  the  stress  in  eaeh  member  is  3120  X 
1.37/4  -  10701b. 
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Ttio  louls  acting  on  the  brncbi 
bulcd  to  the  bndng  by  meuu  of  t 
•truU  will  be  deternuDSd  by  l/r  «> 


ae  o(  tbe  lower  chord  Bfe  Bhown  In  Fig.  (t).  Th»e  l«Ld»  are  dietri- 
ctiag  poind  B.  C  snd  t,  c.  Ai  tbe  loadi  are  emaU,  Uie  eiie  at  the 
The  lenKtb  o[  atrut  Bb  it  (J2.S<  +  1S>)M  -  IS.Gft.  Ai  theetresaea 
lum  vbIud  of  l/r  -  175.    Then  r -  1P.5X12/175  -  1.34  in.    From 

lhe»tedh»iidboolati.o4X3X  K.-in.angJeewith  the4-in.legisepB[»tedby  a«-in.  .pacehkveBnrof  ].3io.    This 

Metlon  IB  cubBider&bly  Iflrger  than  the  one  UAed  in  practice.    For  the  tame  reasont  at  ftivea  at  the  clote  of  Art.  167, 

the  above  deeiin  wiU  be  adopted,  aaahown  in  Fi«.  210. 

The  toad  at  pointi  c  of  Fie.  (c)  u  brought  to  thii  point  frnm  jointi  B  and  C  by  the  ttcula  Cc  and  Be.     From  the 

eonditioua  at  pnnti  C.  it  can  be  aeea  that  the  two  struta  Cc  each  have  a  component  ol  gtress  parallel  to  the  load 


'«S^ 


^T^S. 


which  ia  equal  to  one-half  of  the  load.  Similar  condiiiont  bold  for  elmtg  I 
brought  to  point  CiaM  (3000  +  3,2S0J  -  3070  ]b.  Aaauiolng  that  the  d 
loada  are  carried  by  the  diagonala  In  both  aeta  of  bracing,  the  ttreaa  in  men 
The  minimum  lection,  which  ia  a  Z>^  X  2  X  ^^Id.  angle,  vij]  furnish  tulli< 
the  two  paoela  of  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  will  be  made  of  I 
Fig.  209  (I)  ahowe  the  bearing  Id  the  plane  of  the  eolumna.     All  of  th 


load 


it  81201b 


g.  210.  ia  compoacd  of  four  anglei  laced  to  for 


6  B«l  Bt  at  joint  B.  Therefore  the  load 
lagonala  carry  tension  only,  and  that  the 
ibcra  b-d  ig  M  X  3070  X  aec  «  -  3180  lb. 
icnt  area.  The  Hnea  of  atrula  connertiDg 
he  Bcrtion  aa  used  for  altuta  Tr.  elc. 
c  wind  load  above  the  line  a-^  ol  Fig.  {dj 
■la  of  bracing.     Aa  thowa  in  Fig.  16|.  the 

-in.  angle  will  urov-ide  aufBcient  area.     In 

erection  in  Itae  field  ia  aomewhat 

a  rigid  member.    Aa  a  rule  theae 


Complete  details  of  the  etructurc  designed  in  the  preceding  articlea  are  given  on  the  general 
drawing  of  Fig.  210. 
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ARCHED  ROOF  TRUSSES 
By  W.  S.  Kinne 

169.  Form  of  Arch  Trusses. — Roof  trusses  of  the  type  designed  in  the  preceding  chapters 
do  not  in  general  provide  an  economical  structure  for  spans  exceeding  100  ft.  A  more  econo- 
mical type  of  roof  truss  for  long  span  trusses  is  provided  by  the  arch  type.  As  stated  in  Art. 
121  of  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses-General  Design,  an  arch  is  a  type  of  framed  structure  in 
which  the  reactions  at  the  supports  are  inclined  to  the  vertical  for  all  conditions  of  loading. 

Arches  used  for  roof  trusses  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  method  of  supporting' 
the  structure,  and  according  to  the  type  of  framing.     As  arches  are  commonly  supported  at 
the  abutments  by  means  of  pins,  which  are  known  as  hinges,  the  method  of  supporting  the  arch 
is  designated  by  the  number  of  hinges  used.     In  Fig.  211  (a)  is  shown  a  type  of  arch  which  is 
rigidly   fastened   to  the 
abutments    without  the 
use  of  hinges.     This    is 
known  as  a  hingless  arch. 
Fig.  211  (6)  shows  a  type 
in  which  two  hinges  are 
used,  one  at  each  abut- 
ment.    This  is  known  as 
a  two-hinged  arch.     In 
many  cases  a  third  hinge 
is  provided  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  as  shown  in 
Fig.    211    (c).      This    is 
known  as  a  three-hinged 
Etrch. 

In  general)  two  types 
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arched   roof  trusses.     A 
very  common  type  con- 
sists of  a  trussed  frame  work  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  211  (d).     This  type  is  known  as  a  braced 
arch,     The  type  shown  in  Fig.  211  (c)  is  a  plate  girder  form,  which  is  known  as  a  ribbed  arch. 

An  arched  roof  truss  is  generally  designated  by  a  combination  of  the  two  classifications 
given  above.  Thus  Fig.  211  (d)  shows  a  two-hinged  braced  arch.  Other  classifications  are  in 
use,  but  the  one  described  above  is  widely  used,  and  is  comparatively  simple. 

A  great  variety  of  arch  trusses  have  been  used  in  building  construction.  Many  of  these 
structures  are  described  in  architectural  and  engineering  periodicals.  Examples  of  arches  of 
the  several  types  given  above  will  be  shown  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the  several  types 
will  be  discussed.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  an  arch  truss  requires  rigid  and  practically 
unyielding  abutments,  since  arches,  with  the  exception  of  the  three-hinged  type,  are  statically 
indeterminate,  and  any  yielding  of  the  supports  will  result  in  large  changes  in  the  stresses  in 
the  members. 

Hingeiess  arches  supported  directly  on  the  abutments,  as  sho^n  in  ESg.  211  (e),  are  seldom 
used  in  building  construction.  This  type  of  arch  requires  absolutely  rigid  supports,  a  condition 
which  is  difficult  to  realize  in  practice.  In  framing  the  roofs  for  some  of  the  recent  large  termi- 
nal railway  stations,  arch  trusses  are  used  which  are  riveted  to  heavy  columns.  As  the  columns 
are  very  heavy,  they  form  practically  a  rigid  support  for  the  arch,  which  can  therefore  be 
assumed  as  a  hingless  arch. 

The  two-hinged  type  of  arch  is  used  to  great  advantage  \*  here  a  comparative  rigid  structure 
is  desired — as,  for  example,  where  floors  are  to  be  supported  over  a  large  drill  hall  or  auditorium. 
This  type  of  construction  is  used  in  the  Armory  and  Gymnasium  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Fig.  212  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  building  and  the  general  outline  of  the  aich  trusses. 
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Two-hinged  arches  require  rigid  supports,  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  hinges  are  supplied  at 
the  supports,  the  moment  at  these  points  is  zero.  Hence  the  abutments  can  be  designed  for 
direct  thrust  only.  If  the  foundation  conditions  are  uncertain,  or  if  the  points  of  support 
are  considerably  above  the  ground  level,  as  shown  in  Fig.  212,  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
reactions  can  be  taken  by  means  of  a  tie  rod  which  connects  the  two  end  hinges.  In  Fi^.212, 
this  tie  rod  is  placed  just  under  the  floor.  Where  tie  rods  are  used,  it  is  usual  to  anchor  one  end 
of  the  arch  to  the  abutments,  and  to  place  the  other  end  on  sliding  plates  or  on  rollers.  In 
this  way  the  abutments  can  be  designed  to  take  up  the  vertical  loads,  and  the  tie  rod  can  be 
designed  to  take  up  the  horizontal  forces. 

Three-hinged  arches  are  somewhat  more  flexible  than  arches  of  the  other  t3rpe8,  and  are 
used  advantageously  for  structures  in  which  only  a  roof  load  is  to  be  carried.     Arches  of  the 


Flo.  212. — Soction  of  gym  and  armory, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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three-hinged  type  are  statically  determinate — that  is,  all  stresses  can  readily  be  determined  by 
the  methods  of  simple  statics.  In  this  respect  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  tyi)es, 
as  the  work  required  in  stress  calculation  is  greatly  simplified. 

Many  three-hinged  arches  of  long  span  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years  for  use  in 
drill  halls,  auditoriums,  and  exposition  buildings.  A  tsrpical  three-hinged  arch  construction  is 
used  in  the  drill  hall  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  structure  is  described  in  the  Engr, 
News  for  Dec.  11,  1913,  p.  1182.  Fig.  213  shows  the  form  and  general  dimensions  of  the  arches. 
In  buildings  in  which  a  large  floor  is  surroimded  by  galleries,  the  members  of  the  arch  frame 
interfere  with  free  passage  along  the  gallery,  as  shown  in  Fig.  214.     This  difficulty  has  been 

avoided  in  certain  structures  by  placing  the  arch  on  cantilever  brackets  above 
the  gallery  level.  A  structure  arranged  in  this  manner  is  described  in  Engr. 
NexDSy  vol.  63,  No.  18. 

The  spacing  of  arch  trusses  to  be  adopted  in  a  given  structure  should  be 
rather  wide.  Since  in  general  the  trusses  are  quite  heavy,  and  since  consid- 
erable shop  work  is  required,  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  square  foot  of  covered 
area  is  large.  Therefore,  to  obtain  economical  conditions  a  wide  spacing  of 
trusses  must  be  used,  as  shown  by  the  discussion  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
Trusses — General  Design.  In  general,  a  truss  spacing  of  from  25  to  40  ft.  is 
used.  This  spacing  requires  the  use  of  framed  trusses  between  the  arches. 
These  trusses  act  as  purlins,  and  also  form  part  of  the  bracing  required  for  the  arches.  The 
design  of  the  purlins  and  the  roof  covering  is  carried  out  by  the  methods  used  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

The  shape  of  an  arch  truss  is  generally  determined  by  the  architectural  features  of  the 
structure.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  structural  designer,  it  is  desirable  that  the  adopted  form 
of  the  arch  be  one  that  can  readily  be  laid  out.  This  assists  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  the 
stress  diagrams  and  the  working  drawings.  A  form  of  arch  whose  outline  is  composed  of  cii^ 
des,  or  a  combination  of  circles,  is  desirable  from  this  standpoint. 
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Suppose  that  in  a  given  case  it  has  been  decided  that  an  arch  composed  of  circles  is  to  be 
formed  to  pass  through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D^  and  E  of  Fig.  215.  Suppose  further,  that  A B 
is  a  single  arc,  and  that  EC  is  composed  of  two  arcs  which  are  tangent  at  D.  Formulas  for  the 
determination  of  the  required  radii  will  now  be  given.  These  formulas  are  all  based  on  propo- 
sitions given  in  plane  geometry,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  proofs. 

From  plane  geometry,  the  formula  for  the  radius  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  for  which  the 
chord  and  the  rise  or  mid-ordinate  are  known,  is 

^^^  ,  g^  chord).  +  (rise)* 

2  Xnse 

As  stated  above,  AB  is  the  arc  of  a  circle.    Fig.  215  shows  that  K  chord  ^  AK,  and  rise 
—  BK.    These  distances  can  be  scaled  from  a  layout  of  the  arch,  or  calculated  from  given  data. 

Hence, 

J.  _  (AK)^  +  (BKy 

^  "  2BK 

In  the  same  way,  the  radius  of  the  arc  DC  is 

^' 2CL 

Since  arcs  DC  and  DE  are  tangent,  the  center  for  arc  DE 
lies  at  Gf  a  point  on  radius  DF,  The  value  of  22s  can 
be  calculated  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  above. 
In  general,  the  rise  of  the  arc  ED  is  so  small  that  it  can 
not  be  scaled  with  suflScient  accuracy.  However,  by 
measuring  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projections  of  the 
arc  DE  and  the  angle  a  included  between  the  radius  DF 
and  the  vertical,  easily  measured  distances  are  obtained. 
For  the  distances  given  in  Fig.  215,  it  can  be  shown  that 

J.  _  (^Jlf )« -KJf  D)«       • 

"'     "^JlfDcosa-j&Afsina 

Many  different  arrangements  of  web  members  are 
used  in  framing  a  braced  arch.  Two  common  methods 
are  shown  in  Fig.  215.  In  Fig.  (a)  the  web  struts  are 
placed  on  the  radii  of  the  chord  members.  In  some  cases 
the  radii  of  the  top  chord  are  used ;  in  others  the  radii  of 
the  lower  chord  are  used;  and  in  a  third  case  the  radii  of 
an  arc  half  way  between  the  two  chords  are  used.  Fig.  (b)  shows  a  case  in  which  these 
members  are  placed  iu  a  vertical  position.  In  Figs,  (a)  and  (6),  the  other  web  members 
are  placed  at  about  45  deg.  to  the  struts.  The  panel  lengths  are  usually  arranged  so  that 
this  is  possible. 

The  adopted  arrangement  of  tpiss  members  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  type  of 
roof  framing  which  is  to  be  used.  If  the  purlins  are  seated  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chord  members, 
either  arrangement  can  be  used.  In  general  this  implies  comparatively  close  truss  spacing  so 
that  rolled  shapes  can  be  used  as  purlins.  If  deep  trussed  purlins  are  used,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  Hence  a  framing  with  vertical  members  is  best  adapted 
to  this  construction. 

170.  General  Methods  for  Determination  of  Reactions  and  Stresses. — The  several  types 
of  arch  trusses  will  be  considered  in  the  order  determined  by  the  difficulties  encoimtered  in  the 
determination  of  the  reactions.  This  order  is  (a)  three-hinged  arches,  (6)  two-hinged  arches, 
and  (c)  hingeless  arches. 

The  calculation  of  reactions  and  stresses  in  arch  structures  can  be  made  either  by  algebraic 
or  by  graphical  methods.  In  general,  graphical  methods  will  be  found  preferable,  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  lever  arms  of  members  and  forces  in  the  algebraic  method  requires  considerable 
time.  However,  in  many  cases  these  lever  arms  can  be  scaled  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a 
large  scale  drawing  of  the  truss.     Under  such  conditions,  the  two  methods  require  about  the 
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same  amount  of  time.     In  the  work  to  follow,  algebraic  and  graphical  methods  will  be  given  for 

the  solution  of  reactions  and  stresses. 

170(a)   Three-Hinged  Arches — Algebraic  Solution  for   Reactions. — Let    Fig, 

216  represent  a  three-hinged  arch  acted  upon  by  loads  Pi,  P2,  and  Pa.     It  will  be  assiuned 

that  the  points  of  supi>ort,  A  and  B,  are  on  the  same  level.     The  reactions  at  A  and  B  can  be 

represented  by  two  forces  at  each  point. 
^\^  3/P  Let  Hiy  Fi,  and  H2.  Vi  represent  these 

forces,  assiimed  to  act  as  shown. 

At  first  sight,  the  problem  is  inde- 
terminate, for  there  are  four  unknown 
forces  present,  and  as  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  *'  Principles  of  Statics"  in 
Sect.  1,  only  three  unknowns  can  be  de- 
termined in  any  system  of  non-concur- 
rent forces.  However,  the  introduction 
of  a  hinge  at  the  crown,  point  C  of  Fig. 
216,  reduces  the  moment  at  this  point  to 
zero.  This  can  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
independent  moment  equation.  This 
equation,  together  with  three  equations 
derived  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
stated  in  Sect.  1,  gives  rise  to  four  inde- 
pendent equations  from  which  the  reac- 
tions can  be  completely  determined. 

In  applying  the  four  independent 
equilibrium  conditions  stated  above  to 
the  determination  of  the  reactions  for 
the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  215,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  use  moment 
equations  about  A  and  B,  considering 

the  structure  as  a  whole.     Thus  from  moments  about  B  equal  zero,  we  have 


a 


from  which 


Vil  -  Pic  -  PjKi  -  Pic  =  0 
PlC  +Pid  -{-Ptc 


Fi  = 


In  general  terms,  this  can  be  written 


yi= 


I 

^Pxb 
I 


(1) 


where  P  «  any  load,  xb  =  distance  from  moment  center  B  to  this  load,  and  I  —  span  length. 
The  value  of  Vt  is  given  by  a  similar  moment  equation  about  point  A,  from  which 

^Pxa 


F,  = 


/ 


(2) 


where  xa  is  the  distance  moment  center  A  to  any  force  P. 

On  separating  the  structure  at  the  crown,  as  shown  in  Figs.  216  (c)  and  (6),  and  writing  a 
moment  equation  about  point  C  for  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.(&),  we 
have 

+  Via  -  Pik  -  Ptg  -  Hih  -=0 
from  which 


Fia  -  Pife  -  P2g 
Hi ^ 


(3) 


In  the  same  way,  moments  about  C  for  loads  on  the  right  side  of  the  crown,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
(c)  gives 

+  VJ)  -Ptf  -  Hzh 
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If  a  check  on  the  calculated  values  is  deaired,  it  caa  be  obtained  hy  eummatioa  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  forces  for  the  structure  aa  a  whole,  from  which 
Ki  +  V,  =  IP  COS  fl 

H,~  H,~  SP  Bin  9 
where  P  is  any  load  and  8  ia  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  this  load  and  the  vertical. 
Eqs.  (1)  to  (4)  are  general,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  loading  conditions. 

In  calculating  the  etreesea  in  the  membera  of  the  arch,  the  forces  acting  on  the  crown  hinge 
must  also  be  known.  These  forces  can  readily  be  calculated  for  the  conditions  shown  in 
Pigs,  (b)  and  (e)  as  soon  as  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  known. 

Graphical  Sotulion  for  Reaeticns. — Graphical  solutions  are  based  on  the  fact  that  zero 
moment  at  any  point  indicates  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  point  must 
pass  through  the  point  in  question.  Since  the  equilibrium  polygon  for  any  set  of  forces  re- 
presents the  action  line  of  resultants  on  either  side  of  a  point,  and  since  hinges  are  assumed  to 
be  points  of  zero  moment,  it  follows  that  the  equilibrium  polygon  drawn  for  the  loads  on  any 
three-hinged  arch  must  be  made  to  pass  through  the  three  hinges.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
therefore  consists  in  passing  an  equilibrium  polygon  through  three  given  points.  Several 
typical  CBSefl  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  work  which  follows  is  based  on  the  principles  of  graphic  statics  given  in  the  chapter  on 
"Principles  of  Statics"  in  Sect.  1.  Therefore,  construction  methods  for  the  several  cases  will 
be  explaiiied,  but,  in  general,  proofs  will  not  be  given  for  these  methods. 


oflond/' 
tioD  of  R, 


Singlt  Load  on  Oni  Ar 
there  ia  no  Iwd  on  the  light-taaud 
through  th«  hiliEFg,  it  «  evident  t 

uider  coniidar«tion  Ia  jn  tquiUbrium, 
le  mctiuD  line  of  the  low].    Tbtrefore, 
D  an  interecction  with  F  Bt  point  D,  uid  con 
ipletfly  dcterjninHl. 
To  clcttrmine  the  nmouDt  of  R.  and  R,. 

ID  liDCf  Of  R\  uui  fit  ■■  (iven  in  Pis.  (a).    The  raauItioE  lorcei  e> 


Fig.  (b).    l^y  off  f< 
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completely  determined.  If  values  correeponding  to  Hi,  Ht,  Vi,  and  Vs  of  the  algebraic  solution  are  required,  they 
can  be  determined  by  resolving  R\  and  Rt  of  Fig.  (&)  into  their  vertical  and  horisontal  components.  Fig.  (c)  shows 
the  construction  for  a  single  horisontal  load. 

Any  Set  of  Load: — Fig.  218  (a)  shows  a  three-hinged  arch  supported  by  hinges  at  A,  B,  and  C  and  carrying  a  set 
of  inclined  loads  on  both  arms.  The  complete  solution  for  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  requires  that  an  equilibrium 
polygon  for  the  applied  loads  be  passed  through  points  A,  B,  and  C. 

Construct  a  force  diagram  for  the  applied  loads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (b).  As  the  location  of  the  pole  for  an  equili- 
brium polygon  which  will  pass  through  the  three  given  points  is  not  known  as  yet,  it  must  be  determined  by  cut- 
and-try  methods.  Assume  any  pole,  as  (/  snd  construct  the  corresponding  equilibrium  polygon.  All  lines  for 
this  construction  are  shown  dotted  in  Figs,  (a)  and  (b).  In  constructing  this  equilibrium  polygon  begin  with  the 
string  which  passes  through  the  point  C.  For  the  case  under  consideration,  this  is  a  line  prallel  to  O'd  of  Fig.  (Jb). 
Assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  that  the  applied  loads  are  divided  into  two  groups  composed  of  the 
loads  on  either  side  of  point  C — ^that  is,  loads  Pi,  Pi,  and  Pt  in  one  group,  and  Pa  and  Ps  in  another  group.  Deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  resultants  of  these  two  groups.  The  line  a-d  of  Fig.  (b)  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
for  Pi,  Pi,  and  Ps,  and  d-f  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  Pt  and  Pt.  In  Fig.  (a)  draw  through  points 
A  and  B  lines  A-D  and  B-E  parallel  respectively  to  a~d  and  d-f  of  Fig.  (6).  Draw  the  closing  lines  D-C  and  C-B 
of  Fig.  (a)  for  the  equilibrium  polygons  for  the  two  groups  of  loads,  pole  at  O'.  In  Fig.  (6)  draw  lines  O'F  and 
(yO  parallel  respectively  to  D-C  and  C-B  of  Fig.  (a).  This  operation  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  two 
groups  of  loads  are  supported  at  points  A  and  C  for  the  left-hand  group  and  C  and  B  for  the  right-hand  group  by 
forces  parallel  respectively  to  the  resultants  of  the  two  groups. 

From  the  principles  of  graphic  statics  it  can  be  shown  that  while  an  infinite  number  of  equilibrium  tvolygons 
can  be  drawn  through  point  C  f9r  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  (a),  in  all  of  these  polygons  the  last  string  for  each 
group  and  its  closing  line  will  alwas^s  intersect  on  the  lines  A-D  and  B-B  produced.  Also,  points  F  and  O  of  Fig.  (b) 
locate  the  points  of  load  divide  for  A  and  C  and  for  C  and  B.  The  position  of  these  points  will  always  be  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  assumed  location  of  the  ]>ole  O'.  Hence  these  statements  also  hold  true  for  the  equilibrium  polygon 
for  points  A,  B,  and  C,  in  which  case  the  intersection  of  last  strings  and  closing  lines  is  at  points  A  and  B  of  Fig.  (a). 
Therefore  A-C  and  C-B  are  the  closing  lines  for  the  reqiiired  equilibrium  polygon.  ^ 

To  locate  the  pole  of  the  required  equilibrium  polygon,  in  Fig.  (b)  draw  F-O  and  G-O  paraUel  respectively  to 
A-C  and  C-B  of  Fig.  (a).    Point  O  of  Fig.  (b),  the  intersection  of  F-O  and  O-O,  is  the  required  pole,  and  the  full  line 

equilibrium  polygon  bf  Fig.  (a)  passing  through  points 
At  B,  and  C  ia  the  required  polygon.  The  directfon 
of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  is  given  by  the  last 
strings  of  the  true  equilibrium  polygon,  produced,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  (a),  and  the  amount  of  the  reactions  is 
given  to  scale  by  the  corresponding  forces  in  Fig.  (b). 
Thus  jRi  is  given  by  0-a  and  Bt  is  given  by  O-f. 

Where  the  applied  loads  consist  of  a  set  of 
parallel  vertical  forces,  all  of  which  are  \mequal  in 
amount,  the  construction  of  Fig.  218  can  also  be 
used.  A  somewhat  simpler  solution  for  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  219.  Again  assume  any  pole,  as  O*  of 
Fig.  (b),  with  a  pole  distance  Hi.  Construct  the 
corresponding  equilibrium  polygon,  which  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  (a).  Measure  the  vertical 
intercept,  y  of  Fig.  (a),  between  the  string  of  the 
equilibrium  polygon  which  passes  through  C  and  the 
closing  line  D-E. 

From  the  principles  of  graphic  statics,  the  mo- 
ment at  C  due  to  vertical  forces  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  point  is  Af «  ■>  Jliy,  where  Hi  —  pole  distance, 
and  y  «>  the  intercept  described  above.  Consider  the 
corresponding  value  for  the  equilibrium  polygon 
through  points  A,  B,  and  C,  as  sho.wn  in  Fig.  (a).  The  closing  line  is  A-B,  the  equilibrium  polygon  passes  through 
point  C,  and  the  vertical  intercept  is  A,  the  height  of  the  crown  hinge  above  hinges  A  and  B.  U  H  he  the  true  pole 
di8tanc«4  Me  i-  Hh,  But  the  moment  about  C  is  a  constant  and  hence  the  two  expressions  for  Me  given  above 
are  equal.  Therefore  on  equating  the  above  expressions,  the  value  of  the  true  pole  distance  H  can  be  determined. 
On  equating  these  expressions  for  Afe  we  have,  Hiy  ^  Hh,  from  which,  H  ^  Hi  y/h. 

A  graphical  solution  of  this  equation  is  shown  in  Fig.  (c).  To  obtain  the  value  of  i/,  draw  a  set  of  rectangular 
axes  2-4  and  2-5.  On  the  horizontal  axis  lay  off  the  value  of  ^t,  represented  to  scale  by  2-5,  and  on  the  vertical 
axis  lay  off  y  'm  i~2  and  h  •  2-4.  Connect  points  4  and  5,  and  through  1  draw  1-3  paraUel  to  4-5.  Then  H  «> 
2-3  to  the  same  scale  as  Hi. 

To  locate  the  true  pole  0  in  Fig.  (b)  draw  through  0'  a  line  O'-F  parallel  to  D-E,  the  closing  line  of  the  dotted 
equilibrium  polygon  of  Fig.  (o).  Then  F  of  Fig.  (b)  is  the  load  divide  point  of  the  vertical  forces.  Sjpce  the 
closing  lines  for  all  poles  intersect  at  point  F,  and  since  the  closing  line  for  the  true  polygon  is  a  horizontal  line, 
draw  from  point  F  a  horizontal  line.  Lay  off  on  this  line  F-O  *>  H  of  Fig.  (c).  Point  O  of  Fig.  (b)  is  the  required 
pole.  The  full  line  equilibrium  polygon  of  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  required  polygon.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  direction  of 
the  reactioiis  Ri  and  Rt.    Their  amount  is  shown  in  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  (b). 
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A  special  oaae  of  vertical  loading,  in  which  equal  loads  are  symmetrically  placed  with  reepect  to  the  crown 
hinge,  Ib  shown  in  Fig.  220.  Since  the  loads  are^  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  crown  hinge,  only  half 
of  the  force  diagram  and  the  equilibrium  polygon  need  be  drawn,  since  it  is  known  that  the  string  of  the  equilib- 
rium passing  through  point  C  is  horixontal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Draw  the  force  polygon  for  the  loads  to  the  left 
of  the  center,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  (&).  Chooee  a  pole  O'  and  draw  an  equilibrium  polygon,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
of  Fig.  (a).  Since  the  loads  are  symmetrical  about  the  center  hinge,  the  closing  line  of  the  trial  equilibrium  i>olygon 
will  always  be  horisontal.    Therefore,  O'  is  to  be  located  on  a  horisontal  hne  through  point  d  of  Fig.  (b). 

Produce  A-B  and  Z>-J?,  the  first  and  last  strings  of  the  equilibrium  polygon,  to  an  intersection  at  point  E  of 
Fig.  (a).  This  locates  a  point  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  group  of  loads  to  the  left  of  the  crown 
hinge.  This  resultant  is  shown  by  i{  in  Fig.  (a).  Since  the  first  and  last  strings  of  the  equilibrium  polygons  drawn 
for  any  pole  will  meet  on  the  line  of  action  of  R,  the  true 
pole  can  be  located  as  follows:  Through  hinge  C  draw  a 
horisontal  line  C-F  intersecting  R  at  F.  This  line  is  the 
last  string  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  through  points  A, 
Bt  and  C.  Connect  A  and  P.  The  resulting  line  is  the 
first  string  of  the  required  equilibrium  polygon.  To 
locate  the  true  pole  in  Fig.  (6),  draw  from  point  a  a  line 
a-O  parallel  to  A-F  of  Fig.  (o).  Then  0  of  Fig.  (6)  is 
the  required  pole.  The  true  equilibrium  polygon  is 
shown  by  the  full  lines  of  Fig.  (a). 
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Fig.  221  shows  a  three-hinged  arch  supporting  loads  on  one  arm  only.  Since  there  are  no  loads  on  the  right* 
hand  side  of  the  arch,  the  direction  of  Rt  is  given  at  once,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  The  construction  is  the  same  as  for 
Fig.  217.  Construct  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  221  (6)  and  choose  a  pole  O'.  Since  the  last  string  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon  must  pass  through  C  and  B  of  Fig.  (a),  the  pole  O'  of  Fig.  (b)  should  lie  on  a  line  c-<y  which  is  parallel  to 
B-C  of  Fig.  (a).  Construct  an  equilibrium  polygon  for  pole  C/.  This  polygon  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Begin 
the  construction  at  point  D,  and  close  on  a  Uoe  A-Bi  which  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the  applied  loads.  Line 
a-c  of  Fig.  (b)  shows  the  direction  of  this  resultant.  The  closing  line  of  the  polygon  is  E-C  of  Fig.  (a).  In  Fig.  (6) 
locate  the  load  divide  point  O  by  drawing  through  (y  a  line  (/-O  parallel  to  the  dosing  line  B-^C  of  Fig.  (a).  To 
locate  the  true  pole  for  an  equilibrium  polygon  through  A,  B,  and  C,  draw  from  point  O  of  Fig.  (b)  a  line  O-O 
parallel  to  A-C  of  Fig.  (a).     Point  O  of  Fig.  (&}  is  the  required  pole.     Fig.  221  shows  the  required  construction. 

This  problem  can  also  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  applied  loads  are  replaced  by  their  resultant  R.  As- 
sume a  pole  Cy  as  before  and  locate  the  position  of  R.  The  construction  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  221 
(a).  By  applying  the  same  principle  as  used  in  Fig.  217  for  a  single  load,  the  direction  of  Ri  can  be  determined  at 
once,  for  the  action  line  of  Ri  meets  the  resultant  B  at  F,  a  point  on  B-C  produced. 

Temperature  Stresses. — The  changes  in  the  reactions  and  stresses  in  three-hinged  arches 
due  to  changes  in  temperature  are  so  small  compared  to  the  stresses  due  to  direct  loading  that 
they  are  usually  neglected.  It  will  be  found  that  the  effect  of  temperature  changes  on  a  three- 
hinged  arch  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  dimensions  of  the  structure,  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  change.  If  the  abutments  are  rigid,  the  <;hange  in  dimensions  results  in  a  rise  or  fall  of 
the  crown  hinge.  If  a  tie  rod  is  used,  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  from  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  similar  effect  is  produced.  When  the  tie  rod  is  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  truss,  both  crown  and  abutment  hinges  change  position.  However,  it  can  be  shown  that 
assuming  very  severe  conditions,  the  changes  in  dimensions  will  not  exceed  0.1  %  of  the  princi- 
pal dimensions  of  the  structure.     Hence  temperature  changes  can  be  neglected. 

170(b).  Two-Hinged  Arches. — The  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  for  any 
two-hinged  arch  can  be  represented  by  four  unknown  forces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  222  for  a  braced 
arch.     Since  there  are  four  unknowns  to  be  determined  and  only  three  independent  equilibrium 
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equations  are  available,  another  independent  condition  must  be  at  hand  from  which  a  fourth 
equation  can  be  formed.  In  structures  of  the  two-hinged  type,  the  fourth  condition  equation 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  arch.  This  elastic  deformation  is  there- 
fore dependent  upon  the  form  of  the  arch,  the  sizes  of  all  members,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
end  supports.     Where  rigid  supports  are  provided,  an  equation  is  formed  which  states  that  the 

horizontal  movement  of  one  support  with  respect  to  the  other 
is  zero.  If  the  resistance  to  horizontal  forces  is  provided  by  a 
tie  rod  connecting  the  two  supports,  it  is  usual  to  anchor  one 
end  of  the  arch  truss  to  the  foundations  and  to  place  the 
other  end  on  rollers  or  a  sliding  plate.  For  this  construction 
the  movement  of  one  support  with  respect  to  the  other  is 
placed  equal  to  the  extension  of  the  tie  rod.  The  method 
outlined  above  will  be  applied  to  two-hinged  arches  of  the 
braced  and  ribbed  type. 

Reactions  for  a  Two-Hinged  Braced  Arch. — Fig.  222  shows 
Fia.  222.  a  two-hinged  braced  arch  with  a  tie  rod  connecting  the  hinged 

points  of  support.  It  will  be  assumed  that  support  B  is 
anchored  to  the  foundations  and  that  support  A  is  placed  on  rollers.  Assume  that  the 
structure  carries  the  loads  Pi,  P2,  and  Pt,  acting  as  shown.  Applying  the  three  conditions  of 
static  equilibrium  to  the  structure  of  Fig.  222,  we  have 

Vi  -  ZPxb/1\  ... 

y.  =  ^Pxa/i]  ^^^ 
and 

Hi  -  Hj  =  SP  sin  e  (6) 

In  these  equations  P  =  any  load,  xa  and  xb  —  perpendicular  distance  from  any  load  to  A  and 
B  respectively,  0  =  angle  which  any  load  makes  with  the  vertical,  and  I  =  span  between  hinges. 
The  fourth  independent  equation  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  elastic  deformation  of  the 
arch.  As  stated  above,  the  movement  of  point  A  with  respect  to  point  B  is  to  be  placed  equal 
to  the  extension  of  the  tie  rod.  This  movement  can  be  calculated  by  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  deflection  of  framed  structures  given  in  standard  works  on  bridge  stresses.^  From 
these  works,  the  deflection  of  any  point  in  a  framed  structure  is  given  by  the  formula 

D-X^u  (7) 

where  D  »  deflection  of  any  point;  S  —  stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  applied  loads;  u  » 
a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  any  member  due  to  a  1-lb.  load  applied  at  the  point  whose 
deflection  is  desired  and  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  deflection;  I  =  length  of  any  member; 
A  =  its  area;  and  E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of  which  the  structure  is  built. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  tie  rod  is  a  tension  member.  Hence  the  movement  of 
point  il  is  to  the  left.  The  1-lb.  load  used  for  the  determination  of  values  of  ti  is  to  be  applied 
horizontally  at  point  A  and  acting  to  the  left.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tie  rod  is  removed  when 
values  of  u  are  calculated. 

Let  Hi  »  stress  in  the  tie  rod,  and  let  Aty  It,  and  Et  —  respectively,  the  area,  length,  and 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  for  the  tie  rod.  The  extension  of  the  tie  rod  under  a 
stress  Hi  is  then  HiliAtEf  Placing  the  extension  of  the  tie  rod  equal  to  the  horizontal 
movement  of  point  A,  as  given  by  the  general  equation  for  deflection,  we  have 

In  this  formula,  S  is  the  stress  in  any  member  of  Fig.  222.  This  stress  can  not  be  determined 
until  Hi  is  known.  However,  S  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Hi  and  the  stress  in  any  member 
of  the  arch  of  Fig.  222  with  the  tie  rod  removed.  This  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 
Remove  the  tie  rod  and  calculate  the  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  statically  determinate  arch 
truss  thus  formed.     Let  S'  denote  this  stress  for  any  member.     Since  Hi  and  u  have  the  same 

1  See  Modem  Framed  Structiires,  by  Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Tumeaure,  Parte  I  and  II. 
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line  of  action,  it  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  u  given  above  that  the  effect  of  Hi  on  the  stress 
in  any  member  can  be  expressed  by  a  term  of  the  form  -Hiu,  The  minus  sign  is  used  because 
by  definition  the  1-lb.  load  acts  to  the  left  with  respect  to  point  Aj  while  Hi  is  a  tension  and  there- 
fore acts  to  the  right  with  respect  to  point  A.  This  difference  in  direction  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  use  of  a  minus  sign.     We  then  have 

5  -  5'  -  H,M  (9) 

Substituting  this  value  of  S  in  eq.  (8), 

Solving  this  equation  for  Hi,  the  stress  in  the  tie  rod  is  found  to  be 

gi-^   r^^''   ,  (10) 

Z^AE^  ^  AtEi 
In  substituting  in  eq.  (10),  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  stresses  S'  and  u.  It 
will  be  best  to  use  plus  for  tension  and  minus  for  compression.  When  S'  and  u  are  multiplied, 
like  signs  result  in  plus  values,  and  unlike  signs  result  in  minus  values.  If  the  signs  have  been 
correctly  handled,  the  sign  of  the  result  will  indicate  the  direction  of  Hu  A  plus  sign  indicates 
that  the  arrow  in  Fig.  222  acts  as  shown,  and  a  minus  sign  indicates  that  Hi  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

With  eq.  (10),  and  eqs.  (5)  and  (6)  given  above,  the  reactions  can  be  determined  for  an  arch 
with  a  tie  rod.  If  the  hinges  are  supported  by  rigid  abutments,  the  effect  is  equivalent  to  a 
tie  rod  of  infinite  area.    For  this  condition,  the  term  It/AtEt  is  zero,  and  eq.  (10)  becomes 

SS'l 
_TE^ 

Again,  if  no  tie  rod  is  provided,  and  if  the  abutments  do  not  provide  lateral  support,  A  t  can  be 
taken  equal  to  zero.  For  this  condition  the  denominator  of  eq.  (10)  becomes  infinite  and  hence 
Hi  =  0,  or,  Fig.  222  is  a  simple  span. 

It  will  be  noted  in  eq.  (10)  that  the  value  of  Hi  is  dependent  upon  the  form  of  the  arch 
truss,  as  indicated  by  S',  u,  and  l^  and  also  upon  the  size  of  the  members,  as  indicated  by  A, 
Therefore,  before  Hi  can  be  determined  for  a  given  arch,  the  areas  of  the  members  must  be 
known,  or  they  must  be  assumed.  If  the  structure  to  be  designed  is  similar  in  size  and  loading 
conditions  to  an  existing  structure,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  regarding  the  probable 
size  of  members  for  the  proposed  structure.  When  this  information  is  not  available,  a  prelimi- 
nary design  can  be  made,  using  a  value  of  Hi  determined  on  the  assumption  that  all  members 
have  the  same  area.  Stresses  in  all  members  can  then  be  determined  by  niethods  to  be  presented 
later  in  this  article.  After  the  stresses  have  been  determined,  members  can  be  designed  to  fit 
these  stresses.  Using  the  areas  thus  determined,  another  calculation  for  Hi  can  be  made,  the 
stresses  in  the  members  recalculated,  and  the  members  redesigned,  if  necessary.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  make  only  one  complete  design  following  the  preliminary  design. 

Effect  of  Temperature  Changes  on  a  Two-Hinged  Braced  Arch.  The  reactions  at  the  points 
of  support  of  the  two-hinged  arch  of  Fig.  222  due  to  changes  in  temperature  can  be  deter- 

-j«  u  of  eq.  (10)  an  expression  for  the  change  in  the 

distance  between  points  of  support  due  to  the  given  temperature  change.  Assmne  that  the 
structure  of  Fig.  222  is  supported  by  rigid  abutments  at  A  and  B.  Suppose  that  the  temperar 
ture  rises  t  degrees.  If  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is 
constructed  is  c  per  unit  of  length,  the  change  in  the  distance  from  A  ix)  B  \a  +  ctl.  U  Hi  denote 
the  horizontal  reaction  at  A,  we  have  from  eq.  (10), 

H,  =  -^  (11) 
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The  plus  sign  is  to  be  used  for  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  minus  sign  is  to  be  used  for  a 
fall  in  temperature.  For  a  rise  in  temperature  Hi  and  H2  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  222;  for  a  fall 
in  temperature  they  act  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  temperature  changes, 
Vi  =  Vi  ^  0,  and  that  ^1  =  H,. 

Where  a  tie  rod  is  used  which  is  protected  from  changes  in  temperature  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  under  ground  in  a  special  trough,  the  methods  for  the  calculation  of  the  reactions  are  the 
same  as  given  above.  In  this  case  ihk  temperature  change  t  must  be  based  on  the  known  or 
assumed  difference  in  temperature  between  truss  and  tie  rod.     The  denominator  of  eq.  (11) 

It 
must  include  the  term  ^   „  of  eq.  (10). 

At  at 

When  A  and  B  of  Fig.  222  are  connected  by  an  exposed  tie  rod,  for  which  temperature  changes 
are  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  the  structure,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  i7/  »  0,  for  a 
temperature  reaction  exii^ts  only  when  resistance  is  offered  to  the  tendency  of  the  framework 
between  A  and  B  to  expand.  Rigid  supports,  or  a  tie  rod  which  does  not  expand  as  much  as 
the  frame  work  will  cause  a  temperature  reaction,  while  a  tie  rod  whose  expansion  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  frame  work  will  not  cause  a  temperature  reaction. 

The  temperature  change  to  be  used  in  the  calculation  of  Ht  of  eq.  (11)  varies  with  the  con- 
ditions. For  a  building  which  is  heated  and  is  not  subjected  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature, 
15  to  20  deg.  above  and  below  the  normal,  or  a  range  of  30  to  40  deg.  is  sufficient.  If  severe 
conditions  are  to  be  expected,  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  50  or  60  deg.  above  and  below 
normal,  or  a  range  of  100  to  120  deg.  should  be  specified. 

Ribbed  Arches  of  Tvx>  Hinges. — Hinged  arches  of  two  hinges  are  seldom  used  in  building 
construction.  For  methods  of  calculation  for  structures  of  this  type  the  readef  is  referred  to 
standard  text  books  on  the  subject  of  arches.  * 

170c.  Hingdess  Arches. — Hingeless  braced  arches  of  the  type  mentioned  in  Art. 
169  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  building  construction.  Arches  of  the  hingeless  type  are 
used  extensively  in  bridge  work,  particularly  in  the  form  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  ribs. 
Since  the  essential  difference  in  the  bridge  and  roof  arch  of  the  hingeless  type  lies  in  the  applied 
loading,  the  reader  is  referred  to  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  steel  and  concrete  arches.' 

nOd,  General  Methods  for  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Braced  and  Rlbbe^ 
Arches. — Stresses  in  the  members  of  a  braced  arch,  or  in  the  web  and  flanges  of  a  ribbed  arch, 

are  best  determined  by  graphical  or  semigraphical  methods. 
Algebraic  methods  can  also  be  used,  but  in  general  such 
methods  require  considerable  time  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
algebraic  methods  is  probably  somewhat  greater  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  graphical  methods.  However, 
graphical  methods  give  results  which  are  euscurate  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  since  much  time  can  be 
saved  thereby,  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical 
methods  in  the  work  to  follow. 

In  Art.   172  is  given  a  complete  solution  for  stresses 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  is  given  in  connection 


Fio.  223. 


in  a  three-hinged  arch, 
with  this  solution. 

The  stresses  in  an  arch  of  the  two  or  three-hinged  type  can  be  determined  as  soon  as.  the 
applied  loads  and  the  reactions  at  the  supports  are  known.  In  general  the  principles  of  stress 
determination  are  similar  to  those  given  in  Sect.  1,  although  the  presence  of  inclined  reactions 
and  the  curvature  of  the  arch  rib  causes  slight  modifications  in  the  methods  of  calculation. 
While  the  arch  rib  is  essentially  a  curved  beam,  in  most  cases  the  depth  of  the  arch  rib  is  so  small 


^  Modern  Framed  Structure,  Part  II.    By  Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Tumeaure. 

*  Modem  Framed  Structuree,  Part  II.  By  Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Tumeaure.  Principles  of  Reinforced  Ckm- 
stniction.  By  Tumeaure  and  Maurer.  Reinforced  Concrete,  Part  III.  By  G.  A.  Hool.  Concrete  Engineers* 
Handbook  by  Hool  and  Johnson.  Sted  Roof  Trusses  Designed  as  Elastic  Arches,  By  W.  S.  Tait,  Bngr.  New*' 
Record,  Apr.  IS,  1918. 
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compared  to  its  radius  of  curvature  that  the  internal  stresses  can  be  determined  without  appre- 
ciable error  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Bending  and  Direct  Stress  in  Sect.  1. 

An  algebraic  solution  will  be  given  for  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  223,  which  represents  a 
portion  of  an  arch  hinged  at  A  with  all  forces  in  position.  The  internal  stresses  are  repre- 
sented by  a  moment,  ilf ;  &  thrust,  T\  and  a  shear,  V,  These  internal  stresses  can  be  deter- 
mined by  summations  of  moments  and  of  vertical  and  horizontal  forces  taken  about  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  section,  including  all  external  applied  loads  and  reactions.  Thus  from  Fig. 
223 

Af  =  H-Fiz  -  H^y  -  P^a  -  P,6  «  ^M  (12) 

If  2F  =  Vi  —  P\  cos  $1  —  Pj  cos  Bt  and  S/T  =  Hi  -|-  Pi  sin  ^i  -|-  Pj  sin  02;  which  are  respect- 
ively the  summations  of  vertical  and  horizontal  external  forces,  we  have 


T  =  (2V)  sin  a  +  (2^)  cos  a 


(13) 
(14) 


and 

V  =  (2F)  cos  a  -  CLH)  sin  « 

where  a  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  arch  axis  makes  with  the  horizontal. 

Having  given  the  internal  forces  acting  on  any  section,  the  fiber  stresses  can  be  determined 
from  the  expressions 


and 


U-l-^M-j 


U^ 


-il/^! 


(15) 


A      '"   I 

where  T  and  M  are  as  given  above ;/i  and/2  »  the  fiber  stress  on  the  extreme  upper  and  lower 
fibers,  respectively;  ci  and  Ct  =  the  corresponding  distances  from  the  extreme  fibers  to  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  section;  and  A  and  /  = 
area  and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  re- 
spectively. The  derivation  ol  these  equations  is 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Bending  and  Direct 
Stress  in  Sect.  1.  For  the  conditions  shown  in 
Fig.  223,  the  fiber  stresses  given  in  eqs.  (15)  are 
compressive.  If  on  substituting  in  these  equa- 
tions the  sign  is  reversed,  the  resulting  stresses 
are  tensile. 

A  graphical  solution  for  internal  stresses  is 
shown  in  Fig.  224.  This  solution  requires  the 
construction  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons,  ^y^ 
Fig.  224  shows  these  polygons  in  part  for  certain 
assumed  loads  and  reactions.  Since  the  string  R 
of  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  the  resultant  of  all 
fasces  on  either,  side  of  the  section,  we  have 

Af  =  fid  (16) 

where  d  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  R  to 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  sectioii  under  con- 
sideration.    This  moment  can  also  be  expressed  in  other  terms.     If  e  of  Fig.  (a)  represent  the 
distance  from  the  center  of    gravity  of  the  section  to  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  section 
produced  and  the  line  of  action  of  fi,  and  if  Rt  -  component  of  R  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the 
arch  axis  at  the  section  in  question,  then 

M  =-  Rre  (17) 

Again,  if  Rb  —  horizontal  component  of  fi,  and  y  =  vertical  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of 
section  to  line  of  action  of  fi,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a),  then 

M  -  Ray  (18) 

The  values  of  Rt  and  Ra  are  readily  determined  from  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  (&)  by  resolving 
R  into  the  required  components.     Values  of  T  and  V  are  obtained  from  the  force  polygon  by 
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resolving  i2'into  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the  arch  axis  at  the 
section  in  question,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6). 

Fiber  stresses  can  be  determined  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (15)|  substituting  values  of  M  and  T 
as  determined  above.  These  equations  can  be  modified  some  what  and  the  fiber  stresses  can 
be  determined  from  the  values  of  T  and  e  of  Fig.  (a).  From  eq.  (17)  and  Fig.  (a),  Rt  =  T, 
and  hence,  M  =  Te,  Substituting  this  value  of  Af  in  eq.  (15)  and  also  noting  that  /  —  Ar*y 
where  A  =  area  of  the  section,  r  »  its  radius  of  gyration,  these  equations  can  be  written  in  the 
form 


and  m 

I'-A 


/.-I(«+5') 


(19) 


In  some  cases  the  desired  results  are  obtained  more  directly  by  the  use  of  eq.  (19)  than  by  the 
use  of  eq.  (15). 

The  graphical  methods  of  calculation  given  above  are  general  and  apply  to  all  types  of 
arches.  However,  the  distances  d,  e,  and  y  shown  in  Fig.  224  (a)  are  often  so  small  that  they 
can  not  be  determined  with  the  desired  degree  of  precision.  Under  such  conditions,  the  mo- 
ments should  be  calculated  by  algebraic  methods,  using  eqs.  (12). 

Methods  of  stress  calculation  similar  to  those  outlined  above  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
braced  arch.  Fig.  224  (c)  shows  a  section  cut  through  any  panel  of  a  braced  arch.  To  deter- 
mine the  stress  ^i  in  a  chord  member,  take  moments  about  point  A^  the  intersection  of  the  other 
members  cut  by  the  section.  Since  R  is  the  resultant  of  aU  external  forces  to  the  left  of  the 
section,  we  have 

5i  =  Rajh 

where  a  and  6,  respectively,  are  the  lever  arms  of  R  and  jSi,  as  scaled  from  the  drawing.  The 
stress  in  &^  can  be  obtained  from  a  similar  equation  about  B,  If  members  ^i  and  ^i  intersect 
within  the  limits  of  the  drawing,  the  stress  in  Si  can  be  determined  by  moments  taken  about 
the  intersection  point.  If  they  do  not  intersect  within  the  limits  of  the  drawing,  a  resolution 
equation  can  be  taken  for  an  axis  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  chord  members. 

171.  Loading  Conditions  for  Arch  Trasses. — The  loads  to  be  carried  by  an  arch  roof  truss 
can  be  determined  from  the  data  given  in  the  chapter- on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  preceding  chapters  on  the  design  of  wooden  and  steel  roof 
trusses.  In  most  cases  the  slope  of  the  roof  surface  is  not  uniform,  as  in  the  cases  considered 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  for  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  contour  of  the  top  chord  of  the  arch. 
As  the  wind  and  snow  loads  depend  for  their  value  on  the  roof  slope,  the  wind  and  snow  panel 
loads  for  arch  trusses  will  vary  with  the  location  of  the  panel  point.  An  application  of  the 
methods  of  calculation  is  given  in  the  problem  of  Art.  172. 

Formulas  for  the  weight  of  arch  trusses  which  will  apply  to  all  types  of  arch  structures  are 
not  available,  as  structures  of  this  type  vary  so  widely  in  form  and  in  class  of  service  that  suffi- 
cient consistent  and  reliable  information  has  never  been  collected  on  which  to  base  a  formula. 
In  general,  the  designer  must  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  probable  weight  of  the  arch  to  be 
designed,  either  from  existing  structures  of  the  same  size,  or  from  his  judgment  based  on  passed 
experience.  After  a  design  has  been  made,  based  on  an  assumed  dead  weight,  the  true  weight 
of  the  structure  should  be  calculated  and  the  assumed  weight  revised,  if  found  necessary. 
From  an  examination  of  the  weights  of  existing  arches,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  per  square 
foot  of  covered  area  may  be  an3rwhere  from  10  to  25  lb.,  depending  upon  the  span  length, 
spacing  of  trusses,  and  the  specified  loadii^  conditions. 

Maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  arch  trusses  are  te  be  determined  for  loading  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  used  for  simple  roof  trusses.  In  general  the  following  loading  conditions 
are  used:  (a)  dead  load,  (&)  snow  load  on  left  side  of  roof,  (c)  snow  load  on  right  side  of  roof, ((2) 
snow  load  on  whole  roof,  (e)  wind  load  on  left  side  of  roof,  and  (f)  wind  load  on  right  side  of 
roof. 

In  combining  the  stresses  due  to  these  loads  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  stresses,  most 
designers  assume  that  snow  and  wind  loads  do  not  act  on  the  roof  at  the  same  time.    Others 
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assume  conditions  similar  to  those  used  in  the  preceding  chapters.  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  designer  must  use  his  judgment.  In  making  up  the  maximimi  stresses  in  the  members, 
the  dead  load  stresses  should  be  combined  with  the  snow  or  wind  load  stress  which  will  produce 
greatest  tension  and  greatest  compression  in  the  members.  It  must  be  rememberedi  in  this 
connection,  that  the  wind 

and    snow  load  stresses  ^^ ^  fi<ypi\^*'^^^/-^<i8^^ 

may  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  dead 
load  stresses,  or  they 
may  differ  in  character. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  they 
exceed  the  dead  load 
stresses,  a  reversal  of 
stress  will  occur.  This 
information  must  be  at 
hand  before  a  correct 
design  of  members  can 
be  made. 

172.  Determination 
of  Stresses  in  a  Typical 
Three-Hinged  Arch 
Truss. — ^The  methods  of 
stress  calculation  out- 
lined in  Art.  170d  will 
now  be  applied  to  a 
typical  three-hinged  arch 
of  the  dimensions  shown 
in  Fig.  225.  This  arch 
has  a  span  of  125  ft.,  c.  to 
c.  of  end  pins,  and  a  rise 
of  41  ?i  ft.  The  type  of 
framing  adopted  divides 
the  truss  into  panels  of 
7.5  ft.,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
225.  Purlins  will  be 
placed  at  alternate  panel 
points.  The  distance 
between  trusses  will  be 
taken  as  30  ft.  It  wUl 
be  assumed  thut  the  sides 
of  the  building  consist  of 
self-supporting  masonry  walls.  No  part  of  the  weight  of  the  walls  will  be  assumed  as  carried 
by  the  trusses.  It  will  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  roof  load  at  point  D  of  Fig.  225  is  cairried 
by  the  trusses. 

Dead  Load  StreBtee. — The  dead  load  sireflses  are  to  be  determined  for  the  weight  of  the  roof  covering  and  the 
weight  of  the  trusBee.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  roof  covering  coDsisto  of  tile  or  slate  laid  on  2-in.  plank,  which 
are  supported  by  rafters.  These  rafters  will  be  assumed  to  be  placed  parallel  to  the  trusses,  and  will  be  assumed  to 
be  supported  by  purlins  of  the  tj^pe  described  in  Art.  174.  Design  methods  for  the  roofing  and  the  rafters  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Truasea — General  Design.  A  roof  covering  of  the  assumed  type  wiH  be  found  to  weigh 
about  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  The  weight  of  the  trusses  is  determined  by  methods  outlined  in  Art.  171. 
It  will  be  assumed,  as  a  basis  for  a  preliminary  design,  that  the  weight  of  the  trusses  and  purlins  is  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft 
of  horixontal  covered  area. 

The  panel  loads  due  to  the  roof  covering  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  arch  wUl  be  assumed  to  be  concentrated 
at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  purlins.  As  the  roof  load  is  given  in  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface,  and  since 
the  roof  area  tributary  to  the  purlins  depends  upon  the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  panel  loads  due  to  the  roofing  will 
vary.     Since  the  dead  weight  is  given  in  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  covered  area,  the  part  of  the  panel  load  due 


Fia.  226. — ^TrusB  diagram — ^tjrpical  three-hinged  arch. 
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>HW  will  be  the  ume  it  ill  poinU.  [or  th>  faDriioDtKl  ipaeint  of  the  pnrliiu  ia  (akeo  u  IS 

S. 

etbods  uBCd  in  calculatinti  pmoel  locda  Iroin  th«  ibovt  dklB,  the  dead  panel  load  lor  pcriot 

LectniDcd,     In  calcubdDK  the  root  ■re*  tributary  to  point  F.  it  will  be  ueumed  that  pointa 

by  itraight  linea.     For  the  dimeiudoiis  Bhown  od  Fig.  226,  S-f  -  16.3  ft.,  and  F-O  -  IS.S 

■  raoGag  weiihi  20  lb.  per  iq.  it.,  sad  the  tnuM*  ac*  spaced  30  ft.  apart.     The  roofina  panrl 


.;£,  10,400  lb.;(7,» 


-  9M0  lb.     By  dmilar  methodc,  the  n 
7,63001b 


kg  that 


^1  loadfl  at  other 


u  itated  above,  the  dead  panel  load  d 

le  horliontAl  ptoJectioD  ii  ll.Gft.,  the  panel  load  i«  34eO  lb.  At 
the  veieht  of  eeveral  meinbflrm  ia 
probably  traniferred  to  joiot  D,  it 

of  truaa  waifht  i«  carried  at  tbia 
point.     Adding  the  Joada  due  to 


weight,  the  total  panel  loada  at  tha 
■everal  j^inla  are  aa  foUone;  D, 
lO.OWlb.:  B.  14.000 lb.;F,  14.040 
lb.:  a.  13,BS0  lb.:  and  H,  0760  lb. 

poailion  on  Fig.  325. 

The  leaciione  at  tfae  hingea  A 
and  C  due  to  dead  load  are  calcu- 
lated by  the  methoda  glTen  in  Art. 
170o.  Sioiw  the  dead  panel  loada 
are  all  vertical,  and  are  a3'Tnroetri- 
eally  placed  with  respect  to  the 
center  hinge,  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  tbe  reaction  at  ^  ia  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  aunt  of  the 
panel  loada  on  one  aide  of  the 
setter  of  the  aioh,  or,  Vi  • 
S2,4Z0  lb.  Tbe  horiiontal  ooni> 
ise  of  the  arch.     For  the  load*  and 


12,420  X  12.5  - 


Dw  load  streaa  diagram. 
i  ia  equal  to  tfae  moment  about  C  divided  by  the  r 
rSO  X  4  -  13,880  X  19  -  14.040  X  34  -  14,900 


41.87 

of  the  toada  are  vertical  the  reaction  at  hinie  C  it  horiiontal  and  equal 
be  cnee  under  couaideration.  algebraic  methoda  are  readily  applied  to  tl 
the  lever  anna  can  be  obtained  from  Fig.  225  without  further  catculatioi 
1  Diethodi  can  be  applied  (o  tfale  case,  little  i>  to  be  gained  thereby.  Th 
Dro  recommended. 

stressea  in  the  membere  of  the  arch  due  to  the  applied  loadA  ihowo  on  Ft| 
-e  readily  determined  by  tbe  graphical  metliods  of  stteea  analyiia  given 


'  determination  of  tbe  reactions 
.  eieept  aimple  addition.  While 
algebraic  method  of  calculation 


nfor 


!  of  the  I 
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In  oonMruetiM  itrim  dj«c'<uiu  at  tha  kind  ahovn  in  Fl(i.  2H  to  229.  gnut  care  muit  bo  used  in  drawine  the 
un  must  cloaa.  That  ii.  luppoM  that  ttac  diBcnm  ig  becun  it  point  A  of 
.t  C  If  th*  diapun  im  ununtely  drftwii»  the  reeult*nt  of  the  atieMa  in 
be  equal  to  Si,  the  hincs  raH^tion  it  C.  In  Fi(.  220,  euct  oloaure  of  the 
itlOB  diacnm  ia  obtained  when  the  hoiiioatkl  componenta  of  1-22  and  «-2Z  an  aqua]  to  l-e,  and  wiien  pwnt  32  i* 
directly  over  point  21^  The  affect  of  cumulativa  etron  on  the  cloaure  of  the  diacfam  c&n  ba  reduced  by  starting 
the  diasraic  at  fxiint  A  aod  sairyinc  it  about  half  way  tenaa  the  tiame  voik.  Another  start  can  then  be  made  at 
point  C.  and  closure  mads  on  the  part  of  the  diagram  already  drawn.     It  •ill  usually  be  found  that  doainf  erron 

Accurate  oonstructioti  of  stresa  diasrams  ia  ireatly  facilitated  if  the  truss  diagram,  ihowo  by  Fig.  225.  is  drawn 
to  a  large  scale.  This  multa  in  lon^  Uneg.  from  which  the  slope  of  tba  mambera  can  raadity  be  obtained.  If  a  small 
siss  truss  diagram  ia  used,  the  lines  are  so  short  that  an  accurate  deteraiinatiDn  of  the  true  slopes  is  impassible. 
The  atiess  diagtama  should  be  drami  to  a  scale  which  will  result  in  tines  which  can  be  drawn  iritb  triangles  not  ei- 
ceeding  about  the  12-iD.  sisa.  This  avoids  inaccuraoiea  naulting  from  tinea  drawn  byaeveralshilts  of  the  triangle. 
Also,  the  stress  diagram  should  b«  li>oated  jis  dose  to  the  truss  dia- 
gram as  pcsaible.  in  order  to  avoid  transferring  lines  for  a  long  dis- 

It  is  best  to  make  frequent  checks  on  the  graphical  work  by 
means  of  stresaM'  calculated  by  the  algebraic  method  ai|>)ained  in 
Art.  170a.  Stresses  in  chord  members  are  readily  calculated  by 
the  method  shown  in  Fig.  224(e).  and  form  a  eonvanlenl  check.  It 
th*  graphical  and  algebraic  methoda  do  not  check,  it  is  well  to  revlsa 
the  graphical  work  before  praoeedlng  with  the  construction  of  the 

,3nou  Luad  Sirttm. — Stieasea  due  to  snow  load  ars  to  be  de- 
tarmlned  for  thrM  condittons  of  loading,  as  Mated  in  Art.  171. 
These  conditions  are  (a)  snow  load  on  left  aide  of  roof,  (fc)  bdow 
load  on  right  aide  of  nwt.  and  (c)  snow  load  on  whole  roof. 

Tbe  panel  load*  due  to  snow  at«  to  be  determined  from  the 
data  given  in  Table  8,  p.  487.     SinMi  the  roof  slope  varies,  the  unit  f,o.  229.— Wind  load  stress  diagram. 

dlSarent  aasuniptioiis  can  be  made  regarding  the  variation  in  the  sdow  load.  For  the  caae  under  consideration. 
it  will  be  assumed  that  the  outside  roof  surfan  ia  an  arc  of  a  ritcle,  and  that  the  unit  taoti  load  tor  the  area 
tributary  to  any  panel  point  lb  equal  to  the  load  for  a  plsne  tangent  to  the  roof  surface  at  the  panel  paint. 

Hius  at  point  F  of  Fig.  22S,  a  plane  tangent  to  the  roof  surface  makes  an  angle  of  about  18  deg.  30  min.  with 
the  borisonta).  It  can  be  shown  that  this  aagle  cornsponila  closely  to  a  pitch  of  H,  as  defined  in  tbe  chapter  on 
Roof  Tnusee — General  Deaign.  From  the  table  ol  snow  loads  referred  to  above,  the  gnow  load  per  gq.  It.  of  roof 
surface  for  a  tile  roof  of  H  pitch  located  in  the  Central  States  is  30  lb.  -By  methoda  aimilar  to  those  used  above  for 
the  dead  panel  load  due  to  roofing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  snow  panel  load  for  point  FaH  UR-S  +  IG.G)  X  30 
X  30  -  14,300  lb.  Panel  loads  at  other  poinU  are  as  follows:  C  -  0  (slope  4S  deg.,  unit  gnow  load  -  0):  E  - 
S740  lb.  (slope  -  30  deg.  unit  snow  load  -  111b.)iO  -  13,800  lb.  (ilope  practically  Sat,  unit  snow  load  -  301b.): 
H  -  10,360  lb.  (elope  -  fiat,  unit  enow  load  -  30  lb.). 

In  tabulating  the  streeeea  In  a  gymmetrical  three-hinged  arch,  it  ig  uaual  to  make  a  (able  containing  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  left  half  of  the  arch.  Table  1,  in  which  the  gtreneg  for  the  arch  of  Fig.  22S  are  tabulated,  contains  the 
membenof  Ihelcft  lielf  ol  the  arch.  All  strsHss  required  in  Tabis  1  for  the  three  snow  loading  conditiong  can  b« 
determined  from  strese  diagrams  drawn  for  aO  mambera  of  the  arch  due  to  snow  loada  on  one  arm  of  tbe  arch,  no 
load  op  the  other  arm,  as  shown  in  Fig.  227(a). 

Tue  reactions  at  the  paints  ol  support  and  at  ths  crown  hinge  dus  to  the  loading  sbown  on  Fig.  227fa)  can  be 
determined  by  the  methoda  given  in  Ait.  I70ii.  These  reactions  are  as  foUowa.  using  tbe  notation  shown  on 
Fig.  227:  Vt  -  30,000  lb.;  Hi  -  20,400  lb.;  V,  -  I3.fi90  lb.;  H,  -  20.400  lb.;  Vt  -  13.590  lb.:  and  Ht  -  20,400 
lb.  All  forces  act  as  shown  in  Pig,  227.  A  graphical  aolution  ol  the  nactions  can  be  made  by  the  method  shann 
in  Fig.  221. 

Tbe  atreMea  in  the  members  of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  for  case  (a),  loads  on  the  left  half  of  the  arch,  are  given 
by  a  stress  diagram  drawn  tor  the  loading  conditions  of  Fig.  227(6).  This  gtn»  diagram  igghown  in  Fig.  22B(a). 
Tbestressesscaledfrom-this  diagram  are  recorded  in  col.  2  of  Table  1.  Stresses  in  the  memberg  of  the  left  half  rf 
tbe  arch  for  case  (b),  loads  on  the  right  ball  of  the  arch,  are  glTen  by  tbe  etress  diagram  of  Fig.  22S(I>).  which  ia 
drawn  for  the  loading  conditions  shown  in  Tig.  227(i;).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  loading  conditiona  shown  in 
Fig.  (c)  are  opposite  hand  of  those  for  the  right-hand  half  of  the  arch,  loads  on  the  left  half,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 
BtreHca  scaled  from  the  stress  diagram  of  llg.  228[b]  are  recorded  in  ool.  3  of  Table  1.  The  atressee  for  members 
of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  for  caae  (c),  lowis  on  the  whole  arch,  can  be  obtained  by  adding' the  atreesea  given  in 
Fiff.  2Z8(a)  and  (b)  lor  the  member  In  quutlcn.    These  stresses  sre  recorded  in  col.  4  of  Table  1. 

IFind  Load  SIrmtt. — Ae  in  the  esse  of  the  wooden  and  steel  simple  roof  trusses  designed  in  the  preceding 
cbaptera,  it  will  be  awumed  that  tne  working  etreesee  for  wind  loads  are  B0%  larger  than  thoee  for  dead  and  snow 
loads.  Assuming,  aa  before,  that  the  working  wind  load  ig  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  the  working  stress  for  wind 
loading  ie  24,000  lb.  per  sq,  in.,  the  working  wind  load  to  be  used  for  a  16,000  lb,  unit  stress  ia  20  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 
Wind  panel  loada  will  therefore  be  determined  for  a  unit  wind  prenuie  of  20  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 

In  delermioing  tbe  normal  wind  pressure  to  be  used  at  the  several  panel  points,  the  game  asaumptlong  will  be 
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made  as  for  snow  panel  loads.  Thus  at  point  F  where  the  slope  of  the  tangent  to  the  roof  surface  corresiMnds  to  a, 
}i  pitch,  the  normal  wind  pressure,  as  given  by  Table  7,  p.  467,  is  13.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  The  resulting 
panel  load  is  >i(10-3  +  15.6)  X  30  X  13.9  -  6000  lb.,  acting  normal  to  the  roof.  By  methods  similar  to  thoee 
used  for  the  snow  panels  loads,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wind  panel  loads  at  the  other  points  are  as  follows:  D  •■ 
6250  lb.  (slope  "  45  deg..  unit  wind  load  »  18.0  lb.);  E  -  8350  lb.  (slope  -  30  deg.,  unit  wind  load  -  16  lb.); 
O  —  2800  lb.  (slope  ■>  about  9  deg.,  unit  wind  load  =  6.1  lb.);  and  H  ^  O  (slope  flat).  These  loads  are  shown  in 
position  on  Fig.  225.  Since  the  side  waUs  are  assumed  to  be  self-supporting,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  wind  loads 
in  these  walls  are  carried  directly  to  the  foundations  without  causing  any  stress  in  the  members  of  the  arch  trusses. 
If  the  construction  is  such  that  the  arch  carries  the  horisontal  wind  load,  the  wind  panel  loads  can  be  calculated  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  chapter  on  the  DetaUed  Design  of  a  Truss  with  Knee-braces. 

The  reactions  due  to  wind  loads  will  be  determined  by  graphical  methods,  for  the  work  req\iired  by  a  graphical 
solution  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  required  by  an  algebraic  solution.  Using  the  method 
given  in  Fig.  221  of  Art.  170a,  the  final  equilibrium  polygon  is  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  225.  The  resulting  re- 
actions are  shown  to  scale  on  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  229. 


Table  1. — Stresses  in  a  Three-hinoed  Arch  Roop  Truss 

(Fig.  225) 


Member 

Dead  load 
(1) 

Snow  load 

Left  side 

loaded 

(2) 

Snow-load 

Right  side 

loaded 

(3) 

Snow  load 

Both  sides 

loaded 

(4) 

Wind  load 

Left  side 

loaded 

(5) 

Wind  load 

Right  side 

loaded 

(6) 

Maximum 
tension 

(7) 

Maximum 
com- 
pression 

(8) 

-2 

o 
u 

A 

O 

H 

b-i 

-\-  4,600 

+2,250 

+  12,250 

+  14,500 

-10.000 

+  4,930 

19,000 

5.500 

b-2 

-H  4,000 

+  1,900 

+  10,600 

+  12,400 

-8,600 

+  4,220 

16,400 

4.600 

6-4 

-1-45,900 

+22,300 

+32,100 

+54,400 

-11,900 

+  12,900 

100,300 

6-6 

+32,000 

+  15,600 

+  28,600 

+44,200 

-14.900 

+  11,500 

76,200 

0-1 

+29,600 

+  10,800 

+20,200 

+31,000    1    -10,300 

+  8,200          60,600 

c-9 

+26,200 

+4,200 

+  29,500 

+33.700 

-19,200 

+  11,850 

59.900 

d-11 

+23,600 

-  4,500 

+34.500 

+30,000 

-25.900 

+  13,900 

53.600 

2,400 

d-13 

+  11.200 

-18.900 

+36,000 

+  17,100 

-28,200 

+  14.500 

47.200 

17,000 

e-15 

+     5,000 

-23,100 

+33,100 

+  10,000 

-26.400 

+  13,300 

38,100 

21,400 

e-17 

-    8,500 

-30,100 

+25,600 

-  4,500 

-22,100 

+  10.300 

17.100 

38,600 

/-19 

-   11,800 

-23,100 

+  14,000 

-  9,100 

-15,000 

+  6,630 

?,200 

34,900 

/-21 

-  21,200 

- 18,200 

-      900 

-19,100 

-   7,750 

-       360 

• 

40,300 

^22 

-  26,000 

-23,800 

-   1.500 

-25,300 

-   9,700 

-600 

61,300 

1 

s 

o 

l-\ 

-  77,000 

-37,900 

-28,000 

-65.900 

-   6,500 

-11.300 

;     142,900 

1 

Z-3 

- 108,900 

-53,600 

-46.000 

-99.600 

-   2,350        -18,500 

1 

208,500 

1-5 

-106,000 

-62.000 

-47.600 

-99,600 

+      900        - 19,200 

1 

205,600 

IS            -  92,500 

-41,000 

-51,500 

-92,600 

+  9.100 

-20,700 

185,000 

I-IO 

-  79.600 

-29,700 

-56,200 

-85,900 

+  18.100 

-22,600 

165,400 

1-12          -   71,800 

- 18.700 

-58,800 

-  77,500        + 19,800 

-23,600 

j     149,300 

Z-14 

-66,700 

-   2,900 

-58.000 

-60,900 

+22,000      .-23.400 

i 

117,600 
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Reactions                                                Diaconals                                                                                     Verticals  and  horisontals 

M6 

(1) 
-  48,800 

(2) 
+  2.000 

(3) 
-54.300 

(4) 
-62,300 

(6) 
+  18.300 

(6) 
-21.800 

(7) 

(8) 
103,100 

/-18 

-34.000 

+  9.300 

-46.200 

-36,900 

+  14.100 

-18.600 

80,200 

1-20 

-30.300 

+  2.600 

-34.300 

-31,700 

+  6.660 

-13.800 

62,000 

^-22 

-26,000 

-  2.200 

-24.000 

-26,200 

-      600 

-  9.660 

62,200 

1-2 

-     2,600 

-   1,100 

-  6.200 

-  7,300 

+  6.150 

-  2,600 

2.660 

9.800 

3-4 

-  27.200 

- 13.300 

-14.200 

-27,600 

+  2.200 

-  6.700 

64.700 

6-6 

+     6.600 

+   3,100 

+  1,600 

+  4,700 

+  1.420 

+      850 

11.300 

7-8 

-     4,600 

-  8,200 

+  10.300 

+  2,100 

-10,300 

+  4,160 

6.800 

14.800 

9-10 

-   19,600 

- 15,300 

+3.800 

-11,600 

- 10.700 

+   1,600 

34,900 

11-12 

-  13,000 

-13,800 

-      600 

-13,200 

-      800 

-      240 

26,800 

ia-14 

-  20,000 

-16,800 

-  4.900 

-21,700 

-      700 

-   1.970 

41,700 

15-16 

-   12,000 

-  4,600 

-  8.200 

-12,800 

+5.180 

-  3,300 

24,800 

17-18 

-   16,000 

-  6.700 

-11.200 

-16,900 

+6.060 

-  4.600 

32,900 

19-20 

-     6.900 

+  6.900 

-13.100 

-  7,200 

+  6,860 

-  6.260 

960 

19,000 

21-22 

+     6,500 

+  6,200 

+  1.000 

+  6,200 

+  6,200 

+      400 

12.700 

2-3 

+  60,000 

+24,500 

+26.800 

+60,300 

-  8,900 

+  10,400 

100,300 

4-5 

-  16,200 

-  7.300 

-3,800 

-11,100 

-3,360 

-   1,630 

26,300 

6-7 

-  33,200 

- 12.200 

-22.600 

-34.700 

+  6,600 

-  9,060 

.      67,900 

8-9 

+     1,600 

+  6.000 

-11.600 

-  6.600 

+  10,400 

-  4,660 

11,900 

10,100 

10-11 

+     1.500 

+  9.100 

-  7.000 

+  2,100 

+  8,300 

-  2,820 

10.600 

6,500 

12-13 

+   12,500 

+  16.000 

-  2.800 

-13.200 

+  8,500 

-   1,130 

28.600 

700 

14-16 

+     6,200 

+  6,600 

+  1,400 

+  6.900 

-  3,160 

+      570 

13.100 

16-17 

+  16,000 

+  8,500 

+  7,800 

+  16.300 

-  4,600 

+  3,140 

32,300 

18-19 

+     4.100 

-  8,000 

+  13,600 

+  6,600 

-  8,700 

+  6.430 

17,600 

4,600 

20-21 

+   11.800 

-  6.000 

+  18,600 

+  12.600 

-  8.960 

+  7.600 

30,400 

Vi 

+  62.420 

+30,600 

+  13.690 

+44.190 

+  14,200 

Hi 

+  42,000 

+20,400 

+20.400 

+40.800 

-   1,860 

+  6.460 

Vm 

0 

+  13,590 

- 13,690 

0 

+  6,460 

+  8.250 

• 

1 
H» 

+  42,000 

+20,400 

+20,400 

+40,800 

+  8,260 

-  6.460 

R* 

42.000 

24,500 

24.600 

40,800 

9.860 

9.850 

Stress  Notation; \-  ■■  tension  —  -■  compression 

Reaction  Notation: — Positive  reactions  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  227  (Jb). 


As  stated  in  Art.  171,  wind  stresses  are  to  l>e  determined  for  wind  load  on  either  half  of  the  arch.  The  strec 
diagram  of  Fig.  229  is  drawn  for  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  due  to  loads  on  the  left  side  c 
the  crown  hinge.    These  stresses  are  recorded  in  col.  6  of  Table  1.     Stresses  in  the  members  of  the  left  half  c 
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the  arch  due  to  wiod  louU  on  the  ij(ht  aide  of  tlia  orown  hinge  ao  ba  detennined  bj  ratio  from  the  snow  load 
■tr«SHi  lor  the  oorreapoDdiDc  ooniiition  of  loadiog.  Thii  ahort  sut  b  poanble  beoauie  for  knda  on  the  right  aide 
of  the  aroh,  atnaaa  la  membera  o[  th«  left  hall  ol  the  aroh  are  dua  to  the  aotton  of  tbe  right  half  againat  tfaa 
left  hkU.  At  ahonD  in  Figa.  221  uid  227  I"),  thla  aetJOD  can  be  npreaented  by  a  (one  acting  on  a  line  eonnecling 
,the  crown  and  nfautment  bingca.  Therefore  the  wind  atnaaa  required  for  col.  S  ol  Table  1  can  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  atreeaea  given  in  col.  3  by  the  ratio  □[  [he  reactiom  at  the  aupporting  hinKea  for  the  two  caMa. 
From  Fig.  22S  (t>),  the  n<iDtion  at  A  for  bbow  load  on  the  right  half  of  the  aroh  ia  24, WO  lb.  The  reaction  at 
A  for  wind  loada  on  the  right  half  of  the  arch  ia  the  game  u  that  givcD  in  Fig.  320  for  the  right-hand  aupport. 
whicn  ia  found  to  be  eSM)  lb.  Hence,  it  the  atnwa  in  eol.  3  are  Enultiplied  by  SSfiO/24.500  -  0.402,  the  multlng 
atreaaea  will  be  the  valuea  required  tor  memben  of  the  left  half  ol  the  arch  due  to  wind  loada  ou  the  right  half. 
TheMi  >treaa»  are  ahown  in  col.  B  of  Table  1. 

calDulated  on  the  aaumptiou  that  wind  and  anow  loada  A< 

ooiDpreaaion  in  the  aeveral  membera. 

173.  Design  of  Members  ttnd  Joints  for  a  Typical  Three-hinged  Arch. — The  principles 
governing  the  selection  of  the  form  of  members  for  arch  tniBsee,  and  the  design 
of  these  memberH  are  the  same  as  for  the  trusses  designed  in  the  preceding  chaptera.  These 
principles  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses-General  Design.  The  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  design  of  arch  trusses  will  be  illustrated  by  a  partial  design  of  members 
and  joint  details  for  the  three-hinged  arch  for  which  the  stresses  have  been  calculated  in 
Art.  172. 

The  form  of  the  memben  of  an  arch  truaa  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  atnaa  to  be  cattied.  For  the  tnua 
under  conaideration  in  Art.  172.  <t  will  tie  found  from  a  atudy  of  the  atreaaea  given  In  Table  1,  that  the  atnaaca 
In  an  memben,  except  a  few  of  the  lower  chord  memben,  can  be  provided  for  by  aeeliooa  compoaed  of  two  angles. 

The  bottom  chord  mem- 
bera in  which  large  atieaaee 
enat  oaa  be  mads  ot  anglM 
and  platea,  Truaa  mem- 
ben for  large  archcg.  in 
which  vely  heavy  itreaaaa 
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dcecriptlon   of  an   arched 

are  oompoaed  of  angle*  and 

By  methoda  almilar  to 
thoee  uaed  in  the  deaigna 
ot  the  preceding  chapten, 
it  will  be  found  that  the 

chord  memben  in  Table  1 
of  Art.  172  can  be  made 
of  two  e  X  S  X  H-in. 
anglee,  aaparatsd  by  a  H- 
Fio.  230.  in.  epa«  for  guarnt  fdatea. 

ThJB  eection  fumiahea  ex- 
ben  ai?  Bubjected  to  aomewhat  greater  Tariationa  In  atrcoa  than  the  top 
w  aU  Btreaan  will  be  provided  by  the  (ollowing  aectiona:  memben  1-12  to 
in  1-12  to  MO.  too  B  X  e  X  H-in.  anglea:  and  memben  1-8  to  M.  two  S  X 
«.  Alt  web  membera.  except  a  few  near  the  end  of  the  arch,  can  be  made 
the  other  web  memben.  two  G  X  3>t  X  H-ln.  aDglea  will  anawer.     Flga. 

>reh  under  cooaideration  in  thia  chapter  are  deaigaed  by  the  methoda  out- 
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lined  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Tnunea — General  Design.    With  th6  exception  of  the  hinced  joints  at  A  and  C,  the 
application  of  these  principles  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  simple  trusses  designed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Fig.  230  shows  the  adopted  details  for  the  hinge  joint  at  A  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  truss. 
As  shown  on  Fig.  230,  the  members  at  the  lower  end  of  the  truss  are  connected  to  a  large  gusset  plate  which  includes 
several  joints  and  members.  This  is  necessary  because  the  members  are  short  and  the  stresses  are  large,  thus 
requiring  large  joint  details.  A  single  plate  greatly  strengthens  the  end  detail  and  makes  possible  a  very  compact 
joint. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  rivets  used  in  the  design  under  consideration  are  j^-in.  in  diameter,  and  that  the 
allowable  bearing  and  shearing  values  are  24,000  and  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively.  From  Fig.  230  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  rivets  connecting  the  members  to  the  plates  are  in  bearing  on  a  \i-\xi,  plate.  For  the  allowable  values 
given  above,  the  rivet  value  is  10,500  lb.  All  of  the  end  details  shown  in  Fig.  230  provide  sufficient  rivets  to  con- 
nect the  membezB  to  the  gusset  plates.  It  will  be  noted  that  lug  angles  are  used  on  member  T>-F.  These  lugs  are 
used  in  order  to  reduce  the  sixe  of  the  end  connection,  and  also  to  provide  a  connection  between  both  legs  of  the 
angles  and  the  gusset  plate.  This  is  advisable  where  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  large.  The  design  of  lug  angle 
details  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections— Steel  Members  in  Sect.  2. 

The  top  and  bottom  chord  members  are  usually  spliced  at  frequent  intervals  in  trusses  with  curved  chords. 
When  the  chord  section  consists  of  two  angles,  an  effective  splice  is  furnished  by  a  detail  similar  to  that  used  at  joint 
0  of  the  steel  roof  truss  designed  in  the  chapter  on  tue  Detailed  Design  of  a  Steel  Roof  Truss.  By  using  this  detail, 
the  stress  in  the  horisontal  legs  of  the  angles  is  transferred  across 
the  splice  by  means  of  the  splice  plate,  leaving  only  the  stress  in 
the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  to  be  transferred  to  the  gusset  plate, 
thus  securing  compact  joint  details.  A  similar  detail  can  be  used 
where  the  chord  section  consists  of  angles  and  plates.  If  the  joints 
are  mlHed  so  that  a  bearing  fit  is  assured,  only  enough  rivets  need 
be  provided  to  hold  the  members  in  contact.  Figs.  230  and  232 
show  the  details  adopted  for  the  design  under  consideration. 

The  design  methods  to  be  used  for  the  shoe  and  the  pin  at  joint 
A  depend  upon  the  assumptions  made  regarding  the  action  of  the 
supporting  forces  at  the  abutments.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
horisontal  component  of  the  reaction  is  taken  by  a  tie  rod,  the  shoe 
and  the  supporting  foundation  can  be  designed  for  vertical  forces 
only.  Fig.  230  shows  a  shoe  designed  on  this  assumption.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  foundations  can  resist  vertical  and  horisontal 
forces,  the  shoe  most  be  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  231.  Designs  based  on  these  two  assumptions  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail. 

Consider  first  the  tie  rod  design  shown  in  Fig.  230.  In  this 
design  it  is  assumed  that  the  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  reaction  are  taken  respectively  by  the  tie  rod  and  the  shoe. 
Table  1  of  Art.  172  shows  that  these  reactions  are  a  maximum  for  dead  load  and  snow  load  on  both  arms  of  the 
arch.  The  horizontal  component  of  the  reaction  is  found  to  be  42,000  +  40,800  -■  82,800  lb.,  and  the  vertical 
component  is  found  to  be  62,420  +  44,190.  •-  106,610  lb. 

Assuming  that  the  working  stress  in  the  tie  rod  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  area  required  is  82,800/16,000  ■* 
5.27  sq.  in.  Two  4  X  ^-in.  eye-bars  furnish  6.0  sq.  in.  If  the  allowable  bearing  on  a  concrete  foundation  is  taken 
as  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  shoe  must  be  106,610/400  ^  266  sq.  in.  The  shoe  shown  in  Fig. 
230  provides  a  base  area  of  15  X  20  --  300  sq.  in. 

Design  methods  for  the  pin  connecting  the  shoe,  tie  rod,  and  truss  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and 
Connections — Steel  Members.  The  sise  of  the  pin  is  determined  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  the  bearing 
areas  between  the  members  and  the  pin  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bearing  pressiires  within  the  allowable  limits, 
which  will  be  taken  as  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and,  the  extreme  fiber  stress  due  to  bending,  considering  the  pin  as  a 
simple  beam,  must  be  within  the  allowable  limits,  which  will  be  taken  as  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  design  of  the  pin  is  carried  out  by  assuming  the  sise  of  pin.  Having  gjven  the  maximum  load  to  be  carried 
by  the  pin,  the  bearing  areas  required  for  the  several  parts  are  determined.  If  the  parts  butting  on  the  pin  do  not 
furnish  the  required  area,  they  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  pin  plates  until  the  proper  area  is  provided. 
Assuming  the  centers  of  pressure  to  be  located  at  the  centers  of  the  bearing  areas,  the  bending  moments  due  to 
the  applied  loads  are  calculated  and  compared  with  the  resisting  moment  provided  by  the  assumed  pin.  If  the 
assumed  pin  is  found  to  be  inadequate,  the  calculations  must  be  revised. 

For  the  case  under  consideration,  a  4^-in.  pin  will  be  assumed.  Fig.  230  shows  the  adopted  arrangement  of 
the  joint  details.  The  load  brought  by  the  pin  to  the  shoe  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  the  reaction,  which 
is  106,610  lb.  At  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  width  of  bearing  required  on  the  webs  of  the  shoe  is  106,610/4 >^  X  24,- 
000  X  2  •-  0.518  in.  for  each  web.  Assuming  that  a  cast-eteel  shoe  is  used,  the  webs  will  be  made  1  in.  thick,  as 
the  use  of  thinner  material  is  not  advisable. 

The  load  brought  by  the  arch  to  the  pin  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  maximum  reaction,  which  is  due  to  dead  load  and  snow  load  on  both  arms  of  the  arch.  For  the  components 
given  above,  this  load  is  (82.800*  +  106,610»)W-  135,000  lb.  The  width  of  bearing  required  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  arch  truss  is  135,000/4^  X  24,000  -  1.32  in.  Since  the  main  gusset  plate  at  joint  A  is  H  in-  thick,  the  width 
of  bearing  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  pin  plates.  Fig.  230(a)  shows  the  adopted  detail.  The  main  angles 
37 
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are  spread  somewhat,  and  the  space  between  the  angles  is  fiUed  by  means  of  M-in.  plates  placed  on  both  sides 
of  the  gusset  plate.  To  stiffen  the  plates,  and  also  to  tie  the  main  angles  together,  a  6  X  4  X  ^-in.  angle  is.riveted 
on  each  side  of  the  plates.  The  total  thickness  of  bearing  provided  by  this  detail  is  2H  ii^-t  which  is  in  excess  of 
that  required,  but  as  a  rigid  detail  is  desired,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  smaller  number  of  plates. 

The  bending  moment  on  the  pin  can  be  determined  by  calculating  the  moments  due  to  the  vertical  and  hoiv 
sontal  forces,  and  finding  their  resultant.  Fig.  230(c)  shows  the  components  of  forces  and  the  lever  arms.  These 
lever  arms  are  determined  for  the  packing  shown  in  Fig.  230(6).  A  clear  space  of  )^  in.  is  provided  between  the 
several  members.  From  Fig.  (c),  the  vertical  component  of  moment  is  53,305  X  3.0  »  166,500  in.-lb.,  and  the 
horisontal  component  of  moment  is  41,400  X  1.125  «  46,600  in.-lb.  The  resultant  moment  is  then  (166,500* 
+  46,600')^  »  173,(X)0  in.-lb.     From  the  tables  of  bending  moments  on  pins,  it  will  be  found  that  the  safe  moment 

on  a  4>^-in.  pin  for  an  allowable  fiber 
Zi  tf^rtf^ji^  ^^yarflfafc  stress  of   25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  188,410 

in.-lb.  The  assumed  pin  will  be  adopte  d. 
The  pin  plates  which  were  added  to 
the  gusset  plate  at  point  A,  in  order  to 
increase  the  width  of  bearing  on  the  pin, 
must  be  fastened  to  the  gusset  plate  so 
that  aU  plates  will  act  as  a  unit.  Assum- 
ing that  the  load  carried  by  each  plate  is 
proportional  to  its  ttickness,  the  load 
carried  by  each  %-\vl.  angle  is  135,(X)0  X 
0.375/2.5  »  20,600  lb.,  and  the  load  car- 
ried by  each  ^-in.  filler  plate  is  135,000 
X  0.625/2.5  »  33.800  lb.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  230(a),  the  rivets  connecting  the  6 
X  4  X  H-in.  angles  to  the  plates  are  in  double  shear,  when  both  angles  are  assumed  to  act  together.  For  the 
allowable  shearing  value  given  above,  the  double  shear  value  of  a  rivet  is  14,400  lb.  Assuming  that  the  two 
angles  act  together,  the  total  load  to  be  carried  is  2  X  20,600  <"  41,200  lb.,  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  is 
41,200/14,400  -*  3  rivets.  The  detail  of  Fig.  230(a)  shows  three  rivets  close  to  the  pin  and  four  others  at  the  ends 
of  the  angles.  Assuming  that  the  M-in-  filler  plates  and  the  angles  on  each  side  of  the  gusset  plate  act  together, 
the  total  load  to  be  carried  is  2(33.800  +  20,600)  =  108.8001b.  As  shown  in  Fig.  230(a).  the  connecting  rivets 
are  in  bearing  on  the  yi-va..  gusset  plate,  and  hence  the  number  of  rivets  required  is  108,800/10.500  -*  11  rivets. 
Fig.  230(a)  shows  14  rivets  in  place  in  the  filler  plates  and  the  angles. 

Fig.  231  shows  the  details  of  a  shoe  designed  to  carry  the  vertical  and  horitontal  components  of  the  reactions. 
The  slope  of  the  base  of  the  shoe  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  it  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  residtant  of 
the  maximum  reactions  Fig.  231(6) 
shows  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
resultant  reactions  due  to  all  possible 
combinations  of  dead  and  snow  or 
wind  load  reactions.  These  result- 
ants were  plotted  from  the  values 
given  in  Table  1.  It  will  be  noted 
from  P*ig.  (6)  that  the  reactions  lie 
close  together,  and  that  a  plane  »-y  at 
a  slope  of  8  in.  in  12  in.  is  normal 
to  the  average  direction  of  these  re- 
sultants. 

The  base  area  required  on  the 
line  Qrh  must  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  reaction  of  135.000 
lb.  which  occurs  for  dead  load  and 
snow  load  on  both  sides  of  the  arch. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  a  short  hori 
sontal  base  area,  shown  by  arc  of  Fig. 
231(6).     All  details  are  as  shown  on  Fig.  231.     The  design  methods  are  similar  to  those  used  for  Fig.  230. 

Fig.  232  shows  the  details  of  the  pin  joint  at  the  crown  hinge,  and  a  portion  of  the  truss.  The  design  methods 
for  the  pin  and  the  pin  plates,  and  for  the  end  connections  of  the  members,  are  the  same  as  for  the  detail  of  Fig.  230. 

174.  Bracing  for  Arch  Trusses. — The  general  plan  of  the  bracing  for  an  arch  truss  is  quite 
similar  to  the  one  designed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  a  Truss  With  Knee- 
Braces.  Since  the  trusses  are  large  and  must  be  rigidly  braced,  lateral  systems  are  generally 
placed  between  every  other  pair  of  trusses.  In  the  plane  of  the  vertical  side  walls,  bracing  is 
placed  in  every  bay.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  required  bracing 
can  be  obtained  from  the  description  of  the  University  of  IlUnois  drill  hall,  which  is  given  in 
the  Engr,  News  for  Dec.  11,  1913,  and  from  the  description  of  the  Springfield  Coliseum  given 
in  Engr.  Rec.  for  Oct.  7,  1916,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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The  tniflsed.  purline  which  connect  the  truseea  at  alternate  panel  pointa,  form  part  of  the 
bracing  as  w«U  as  acting  as  purlins.  Fig.  233  shows  the  details  of  theee  purlins,  which  are 
connected  to  the  vertical  truss  members  at  the  points  shown  in  Fig.  22S.  The  purlins  are  de- 
signed to  cany  the  roof  load  and  the  maximum  snow  or  wind  loads.  Fig.  233showa  the  adopted 
sections.  The  lower  chord  members  of  the  end  paneb  are  sloped  so  that  the  lower  ohord  member 
of  the  purlin  ia  connected  to  the  vertical  membere  of  the  arch  near  the  foot  of  these  members. 


ORHAHENTAL  ROOF  TRUSSES 

Bt  W.  S.  Kinnb 

17B.  Architectural  Timber  Work".— Architectural  timber  work  is  an  important  element  of 
interior  design,  especially  in  churches.  The  roof  structure  is  frequently  of  wood,  using  the 
hammer  beam  truss  where  the  roof  is  high.  In  buildings  with  low  pitched  roofs  the  braced 
arch  is  most  common.     This  form  of  construction  briogB  some  thrust  upon  the  walla,    which 
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Fia.  2M.— Hamnier  beam  with  aciaaon  tnui  abova.  Fio,  235. — Hunmer  beam  with  A-tniH. 

must  be  counteracted  by  buttresses  or  extra  heavy  masonry.  The  roof  d^ign  concerns  not 
only  the  trusses,  but  the  purlins,  rafters  aod  sheathing  as  well,  all  of  which  may  be  decorated  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Structural  considerations  must  be  modified  and  supplemented  to  meet 
architectural  requirements.  Members  of  no  structural  value  may  be  introduced ;  stresses  must 
be  provided  for  without  too  great  insistence  on  economy  of  materials.  As  a  general  rule, 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  are  satisfactory,  together  with  arched  members.  I^rge  diago- 
nal members  are  usually  disappointing  in  perspective.  The  timbering  is  sometimes  covered 
with  "boxing"  of  more  expensive  wood,  but  the  effect  is  usually  poor  as  compared  with  actual 
beams.  Laminated  beams  are  frequently  used.  The  laminatons  may  be  masked  by  mould- 
ings and  decorative  elements.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  good  connections  and  masked  jom- 
ings  secured.  Steel  rods  should  not  be  exposed.  A  few  examples  of  ornamental  truases  are 
shown. 

■  Thii  article  contributed  by  Arthur  Pubody.  State  Arohiteet,  Madi»D,  Wu. 
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F^.  234  and  236  show  hEimmerbeftm  trussee  of  the  luual  form.    'In  the  first  a  scissora  truss 
is  uaed  over  the  baauner  beam.     In  the  second  a  rafter  and  tie  beam  ore  used.    Pig.  236  shows 


Fia.  137.— Braowl  uoh  <St.  John's  CoU^c.  Oxford). 


I.  238. — Bnoed  btoI 


I.  340.— Br>«d  rafter. 


an  approximation  to  the  hammer  beam  tnisa,  but  depends  for  its  strengh  portly  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  members.  This  truss  should  be  built  of  seasoned  lumber  and  should  be  gone  over  and 
the  bolts  tightened  up  after  being  in  service  for  about  a  year. 
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Fig.  236  aiid  237  show  high  pitched  roofs  supported  by  a  timber  arch     The  arched  members 

add  something  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure 

and  a  great  deal  to  appearance.     Fig.  239  shows 

a  low  pitched  roof  supported  by  a  king  post 

truss  with  a  timber  arch  below.     The  construc- 
tion of  this  truss  will  be  entirely  masked  by  the 

decoration.     Figs.  237,  238  and  239  are  from 

buildings  near  Oxford,  England. 

Fig.    240   is  a  modification  of  the  low 

pitched  truss  type,  formed  of  doubled  timbers 

and  a  few  false  members.     This  truss  should 

be  supported  on  quite  rigid  posts  built  into  the 

wall.     The  action  of  the  post  and  bracket  is 

that  of  a  cantileveri  to  which  the  upper  chord 

is  fastened. 

Fig.   241  shows  a  scissors  truss.      This 

form  of  support  is  less  meritorious  architectur- 
ally an4  structurally,  but  is  much  used  on 

cheap  work.     Its  principal  merit  is  the  arched 

effect  of  the  slanting  members. 

The  span  of  all  the  above  trusses  is  taken, 

for  convenience,  at  28  ft.      Spans  of  much 

greater  width  may  require  an  attic  space  with 

concealed  trusses.     In  this  event  the  interior 

will  show  the  ceiling  only,  which  will  be  sup- 
ported from  above.  • 

176.  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  a  Scissors  Trass. — The  stresses  in  a  truss  of  the  Scissors  type, 

shown  in  Fig.  241  of  Art.  175  are  readily 
determined  by  the  methods  of  stress 
analysis  given  in  Sect.  1.  Panel .  loads 
due  to  dead  and  wind  loads  are  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  on  roof  truss  design.  As 
the  roof  slope  is  generally  quite  steep, 
snow  loads  need  not  be  considered. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  stress  analsrsis 
for  trusses  of  this  type,  the  stresses  in  the  truss 
of  Fig.  242  will  be  determined  for  dead  and  wind 
loads.  Panel  loads  for  dead  and  wind  load,  de- 
termined by  the  usual  methods,  are  shown  in 
position  on  Fig.  242(a).  The  dead  load  stress 
/  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  (6),  and  the  wind  load 
stress  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  (c).  Table  1 
gives  the  resulting  stresses  for  dead  and  wind 
loads,  and  also  the  maximum  stresses  due  to 
combined  dead  and  wind  loads. 


Fio.  241. — Scissors  truss. 


(a)  Truss  DtagixBTt 


(cymdisxd 


iCKJfVITI 


fruu 


Dffbrtntd  fnM9 


Roof  trusses  of  the  scissors  type  are 
usually  constructed  of  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vertical  member  C-E  of 
'  Fig.  242  (a),  for  which  a  steel  rod  is  used. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  elastic 
deformation  of  the  members  of  a  scissors 
truss  results  in  a  considerable  horizontal 
movement  of  the  points  of  support.  To 
reduce  the  amount  of  this  movement,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  use  excess  area  in  the  top  and 


(€^  PbfbnnaNon  Oiognanii 
Fio.  242. 
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bottom  chord,  members.  For  the  tnias  of  Fig.  242  (a)  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  use  6  X 
10-in.  wooden  pieces  for  all  members  except  the  middle  vertical,  which  will  be  made  of  a  li^'-in, 
round  steel  rod.  Typical  joint  details  applicable  to  the  truss  imder  consideration  are  shown  in 
Art.  179. 

The  horizontal  movement  of  the  points  of  support  of  the  truss  of  Fig.  242  (a)  can  be  cal- 
^iulated  by  means  of  eq.  (7),  p.  566.    This  eqiiation  is 

i>=S5«  (1) 

where  D  =  deflection  of  any  point;  S  »  stress  in  any  member;  A  «=  area  of  any  member; 
I  =  length  of  any  member;  E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  composing  the  members; 
and  u  =  A  ratio  which  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  any  member  due  a  14b.  load  applied  at  the 
point  whose  deflection  is  desired  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  deflection. 


Table  1. — Strbssbs  In  A  Scissors  Truss 

(Fig.   242) 


Member 

Dead  load 

Wind  right 

Wind  left 

Max.  streas 

AB 

- 12,760 

-4,000 

-4,000 

-16,760 

BC 

-  8,600 

-2,000 

-4,000 

-12,600 

AE 

+  9,600 

+4,600 

0 

+  14,100 

BE 

-  3,120 

-4.600 

0 

-  7,620 

CE 

+  8,250 

+2,800 

+2,800 

+  11,060 

tension.     —  ■>  compreasion. 


Table  2. — Horizontal  Deflection  of  Points  of  Support 

Calculation  of  Thrust  on  Walls 

Scissors  Truss 

(Fig  242) 


• 

Member 

Stress 
1 

2 

A 
3 

I 

AE 
4 

5/ 

AE 

5 

u 
6 

SI 

ae"" 

7 

AE 

8 

-Hu 

(H  - 
6,510  lb.) 
9 

S 
10 

AB 

- 16,760 

102 

102 

102 

102 

152 

152 

76 

76 

96 

52.2 

0.000001956-0.0328 

-0.707 

+0.0233 

0.000000977 

+  4,610 

-12,140 

BC 

-10,600 

52.2 

0.000001965 

-0.0208 

-0.707 

+0.0148 

0.000000977 

+  4,610 

-  6,990 

CD 

-12,600 

62.2 

52.2 

0.000001955 

-0.0246 

-0.707 

+0.0175 

0.000000977 

+  4,610 

-  7,990 

DF 

- 16,760 

0.000001956 

-0.0328 

-0.707  +0.0233 

1 

0".  000000977 

+  4,610 

-12,140 

AB 

+  14,100 

52.2 

0.000002905 

+0.0410 

+  1.58    +0.0648 

0.00000726 

- 10,300 

+  2.800 

EF 

+  9,600 

62.2 
52.2 

0.000002906 

■ 

+0.0279 

+  1.58 
0 

+0.0441 

0.00000725 

-10,300 

-      700 

BE 

-   7,620 

0.000001403 

-0.0111 

0 

0 

0 

-  7,620 

DE 

-   3,120 

52.2 

0.000001403 

-0.00465 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  3,120 

CE 

+  11,050 

1.77 

0.000001810 

+0.0200 

+  1.00 

+0.0200 

0.00000181 

-   6,610 

+  4,540 

+0.2078  0.00002023 
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For  the  truss  under  consideration,  the  deflection  of  the  left  end,  A  of  Fig.  (a),  will  be  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  right  e^d,  point  F,  which  will  be  assumed  to  stand  fast.  This 
deflection  will  be  determined  for  the  maximum  stresses  in  all  members  due  to  the  dead  and 
wind  load  stresses,  as  given  in  Table  1.  These  maximum  stresses  are  recorded  in  Table  2. 
The  lengths  and  areas  of  the  several  members  are  also  given  in  Table  2.  Lengths  of 
members  are  given  in  inches,  and  areas  are  given  in  square  inches.  As  assumed  above, 
the  main  members  are  composed  of  a  6  X  10-in.  piece.  Assuming  that  dressed  lumber 
is  used,  the  area  is  calculated  as  for  a  5 1^  X  9|^-in.  section  to  conform  to  the  methods  used  in 
the  chapter  on  Detailed  Design  of  a  Wooden  Roof  Truss.  The  modulii  of  elasticity  of  wood 
and  steel  are  taken  respectively  as  1,000,000  and  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Since  the  horizontal  motion  of  point  A  is  desired  with  respect  to  point  F,  the  values  of  u 
as  defined  above,  are  to  be  calculated  for  a  1-lb.  load  applied  at  A  and  acting  horizontally. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  the  1-lb.  load  acts  to  the  left.  A  positive  sign  for  the  resultant 
deflection  will  indicate  that  the  direction  of  the  deflection  was  correctly  assumed.  If  the  sign 
is  negative,  the  true  deflection  is  to  the  right.     Values  of  u  were  calculated  by  means  of  the 

stress  diagram  of  Fig.  (e2),  and  the  stresses  are  recorded  in  Table  2. 

SI 
The  desired  deflection  is  determined  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  term-^  u  for  each  mem- 
ber, and  adding  all  such  terms,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  sign  of  each  result.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  for  stress,  plus  indicates  tension  and  minus  ^icates  compression.  In  multi- 
plying the  several  values,  like  signs  result  in  plus  signs,  and  unlike  signs  result  in  minus  signs. 
The  resulting  values  are  given  in  Table  2  under  the  proper  heading,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  column 
is  given  the  sum  of  all  terms,  which  is  the  desired  deflection.     The  result,  -1-0.2078,  indicates 

that  point  A  moves  to  the  left,  0.2078  in. 

SI 

A  study  of  the  values  of  -rpU  given  in  Table  2,  col.  7,  shows  that  about  80  %  of  the  total  de- 
flection calculated  above  is  due  to  the  elastic  distortion  of  members  A-B  and  D-F,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  top  chord  member,  and  A-E  and  E-F,  the  lower  chord  member.  ^  Since  the  deflec- 
tion contributed  by  any  member  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  areaof  that  member,  it  follows, 
as  stated  above,  that  large  members  with  considerable  excess  area  should  be  provided  for  the 
chord  members  in  order  to  reduce  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  supports. 

By  calculations  similar  to  those  given  in  Table  2,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of 
the  deflection  of  all  points  of  the  structure  have  been  calculated.  The  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  242  {e) 
show  the  distorted  position  of  the  truss,  and  the  full  lines  show  the  undeformed  truss,  in 
plotting  the  movement  of  the  several  points,  a  scale  was  used  which  shows  these  movements  at 
about  150  times  their  value  to  the  scale  of  the  truss.  Hence,  as  plotted,  the  actual  movement 
of  the  joints  is  greatly  exaggerated.  This  is  done  in  order  to  show  the  relative  rather  than  the 
actual  movement  of  the  joints. 

The  diagram  of  the  deformed  truss  brings  out  some  points  which  should  be  considered  in 
selecting  the  form  of  the  members  for  trusses  of  this  type.  It  will  be  noted  that  members 
A-Br-C  and  C-D-F  are  bent  out  of  line  due  to  the  deformation  of  the  structure.  If  these  mem- 
bers are  made  continuous,  which  is  the  usual  practice,  heavy  secondary  bending  moments  are 
et  up  at  the  middle  points  of  the  members.  Since  the  fiber  stresses  in  the  members  due  to 
these  moments  are  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  member,  it  follows  that  the  depth  of  the 
member  in  the  direction  of  the  bending  bhould  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
fiber  stresses.  In  the  case  of  th§  6  X  10-in.  members  adopted  for  the  design  under  considera- 
tion, the  &-in.  face  should  be  placed  in  the  vertical  direction  and  the  lO-in.  face  should  be  placed 
horizontal  This  would  probably  not  fit  in  with  the  architectural  features  of  the  design. 
However,  since  considerable  excess  area  is  provided  in  these  members,  the  total  combined 
iiBfer  stress  with  the  10-in.  face  placed  vertical  will  probably  be  within  the  allowable  limits. 
Everything  considered,  square  sections  are  preferable  for  trusses  of  this  type. 

'The  ends  of  trusses  of  the  scissors  type  are  generally  rigidly  fastened  to  the  supporting 
walls  by  means  of  anchor  bolts  or  by  a  base  plate  bedded  in  the  masonry.  After  the  trusses  have 
been  erected,  the  roofing  and  other  applied  loads  are  added  as  the  construction  proceeds.     On  the 
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a>) 


Fio.  243. 


Femoval  of  the  erection  false  work  or  other  temporary  construction  supports,  the  full  loads  are 
applied  to  the  trusses,  which  tend  to  deform,  causing  the  ix)ints  of  support  to  move  horizontally, 
as  calculated  above.  ^  Since  the  trusses  are  generally  rigidly  f  aatened  to  the  walls,  as  stated  above, 
the  walls  are  forced  outward  due  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  ends 
of  the  truss.  Horizontal  forces  are  therefore  set  up  which  cause  bending  moments  in  the  walls. 
These  moments,  and  the  resulting  fiber  stresses,  are  a  maximum  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  If 
the  fiber  stresses  are  excessive,  the  walls  will  be  cracked  at  the  base.  To  avoid  failure  of  the 
walls  due  to  this  cause,  the  bending  moments  and  fiber  stresses  must  be  estimated  and  a  wall 
thickness  adopted  which  will  offer  the  required  resistance.  If  one  end  of  the  truss  is  allowed  to 
move  freely  as  the  loads  are  applied,  the  walls  will  be  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bending 
moment  mentioned  above.  However,  this  is  not  the  usual  practice.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
methods  will  be  given  for  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  forces  which  must  be  resisted  by 
the  walls. 

The  methods  of  calculation  for  the  determination  of  the  thrusts  at  the  tops  of  the  walls  due 
to  the  deformation  of  a  scissors  truss  are  similar  to  those  used  in  Art.  170  6  for  the  determination 
of  the  reactions  for  a  two-hinged  arch.    Let  Fig.  243  (a)  show  a  scissors  truss,  or  any  other  type 

of  truss  in  which  the  elastic  deformation  of  the 
members  produces  thrusts  on  the  supporting 
walls.  To  make  the  solution  general  in  nature, 
vertical  and  inclined  applied  loads  are  shown 
in  position.  Consider  the  truss  removed  from 
the  walls,  and  represent  the  action  of  the  trusses 
on  the  walls  by  the  forces  shown  in  Fig.  243  (6). 
The  forces  H  represent  the  thrusts  at  A  and  F 
due  to  the  deflection  of  the  truss.  Evidently 
these  forces  are  equal  in  amount  and  act  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6).  The 
forces  Hif  Htt  Ri,  and  Rt  reprebeht  the  action  of  the  applied  vertical  and  inclined  loads,  and 
are  calculated  by  the  methods  of  Statics  given  in  Sect.  1,  considering  the  truss  as  a  free  body 
removed  from  its  supports. 

The  forces  Hi  and  Ht  include  the  efiect  of  the  wind  on  the  vertical  sidewalk.  This 
effect  is  indeterminate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  the  moment  due  to  the 
horizontal  wind  load  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  walls.  It  will  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  truss,  acting  as  a  strut  between  the  two  walls,  transfers  to  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
wall,  a  load  which  will  produce  the  assumed  moment  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  If  u?  =  wind 
load  per  foot  of  wall,  and  h  «  height  of  wall,  the  moment  to  be  carried  by  each  wall  is 
M  ^  J4  wh*.  On  the  assumption  made  above,  the  load  at  the  top  of  each  wall  is  P  = 
M/h  »  K  tPh. 

Assuming  that  the  truss  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  walls,  it  is  evident  that  the  horizontal 
movement  of  points  A  and  F  of  the  truss  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  [tops  of  the 
walls,  points  A  and  F  of  Fig.  (6).  For  the  determination  of  H,  the  thrust  of  the  trusses  on 
the  walls,  an  equation  of  elastic  equilibrium  can  be  established  by  equating  the  deflection  of 
the  truss,  as  calculated  by  eq.  1,  to  the  combined  deflection  of  the  walls  for  the  forces  shown  in 
Fig.  (6). 

The  values  of  5  to  be  used  in  eq.  (1)  for  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  motion  of 
points  A  and  F  of  the  truss  are  the  actual  stresses  in  the  members.  These  stresses  include  the 
effect  of  the  thrust  H  and  the  effect  of  the  applied  loads.  As  stated  in  Art,  170  in  connection 
with  the  derivation  of  eqs.  (8)  and  10),  these  stresses  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

S  ^S'  -  Hu  (2) 

where  S  =  actual  stress  in  any  member;  S'  =  stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  applied  loads 
for  the  truss  considered  as  removed  from  the  walls  and  considered  as  a  simple  truss ;  H  =  thrust 
on  the  walls;  and  u  =  &  ratio  defined  above  for  eq.  (1).  Substituting  this  value  of  S  meq, 
(1),    the  horizontal  movement  of  point  A  of  the  truss  with  respect  to  point  F  is 


S'l 


I 


^'Xfs--"XJE-' 


(3) 
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The  deflection  of  the  walls  due  to  the  applied  loading  shown  in  Fig.  (6)  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  walls.  If  they  are  of  uniform  cross  section  for  the  full  height,  they  form  simple 
cantilever  beams  acted  upon  by  the  horizontal  forces  shown  in  Fig.  (&).  The  effect  of  the  verti- 
cal loads  Ri  and  Rt  on  his  horizontal  deflection  is  so  small  that  it  will  be  neglected.  From 
Sect.  1,  the  deflection  of  a  simple  cantilever  beam  due  to  a  load  P  is  given  by  the  expression 
A  a  Pl*/ZEL  To  reduce  this  value  to  a  general  expression  adaptable  to  all  forms  of  walls, 
the  term  l*/ZEI  will  be  called  the  deflection  coefficient  of  the  wall.  In  the  work  to  follow,  this 
coefficient  will  be  denoted  by  k,  using  subscripts  1  and  2  respectively  to  indicate  the  left  and 
right-hand  walls.  With  this  notation,  the  total  movement  of  points  A  and  F  of  Fig.  243  (&} 
for  the  forces  shown,  is  given  by  the  expression 

A  -  (iJ  -  H,)ki  +  (iy  +  Ht)kt 
from  which 

A  -  Hilki  +  *,)  -  ^1*1  +  HJit  (4) 

Equating  eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  and  solving  for  H,  we  have 

which  is  a  general  expression  for  the  thrust  on  the  walls  due  to  a  rigidly  attached  truss  of  the 

type  shown  in  Fig.  242. 

To  illiutrate  the  application  of  eq.  (fi)  to  a  given  set  of  conditions,  certain  aMumptions  will  be  made  resarding 
the  walls  supporting  the  truss  of  Fig.  242  and  the  resulting  thrust  on  these  walls  will  be  calculated.  Suppose  that 
the  truss  under  consideration  is  rigidly  attached  to  a  masonry  wall  18  in.  thick  and  15  ft.  high,  and  assume  that 
because  of  window  openings*  a  section  of  wall  8  ft.  long  is  available  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  trusses,  which  will  be 
assumed  to  be  16  ft.  apart. 

For  the  applied  dead  and  wind  panel  loads  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  242(a),  it  can  be  shown  that  H\  ■■  Ht 
-*  2,800  lb.  To  this  load  must  be  added  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  side  walls.  As  stated  above,  this  effect  will  be 
assumed  to  be  due  to  a  load  wfc/4,  where  w  *  load  per  foot  of  wall.  For  a  30-lb.  wind  load  acting  on  a  15-ft.  wall, 
trusses  16  ft.  apart,  v>h/A  -  )^  X  30  X  16  X  15  -*  1800  lb.  The  total  horisontal  load  is  then  Hi  m  Ht  ^  2800 
+  1800  —  4600  lb.  Since  the  walls  are  alike,  and  are  simple  cantilever  beams  of  height  A,  the  value  of  the  deflec- 
tion constant,  as  defined  above,  is 

«i  -  «  -  ^gj 

where  E  ■■  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  composing  the  wall,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be  3,500,000  lb.  per 

sq.  in.;  and  /  —  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wall  section,  which  is  given  by  the  f(M'mula  /  ■■  Hs  M'-     For  the  assumed 

conditions,  A  «•  15  ft.  -  180  in.;  b  -  effective  width  of  wall  -  8  ft.  «  96  in.;  and  d  -•  thickness  of  wall  -*  18  in.; 

and 

(180)' 

k  w  ^         ^ ■>  0  0000110 

*       l3)(3,600,000)(Hi)(«6)(18)»       "•**~""»' 

The  term  Hikx  —  Htkt  of  eg.  (5)  can  readily  be  seen  to  be  equal  to  sero  for  the  assumed  conditions.     Table  2 

gives  directly  the  term  ^'Tg^*  for  the  stresses  S*  are  exactly  the  same  as  given  by  Table  1.     The  term  2~i  pU*  is 

readily  calculated  from  the  values  given  in  Table  2.  Col.  8  gives  the  several  values  and  the  required  summa- 
tion. The  value  of  ibi  +  ibt  ■■  2k  can  be  determined  from  the  calculations  given  above.  Substituting  these  values 
in  eq.  (5),  we  have 

0.2078 

^  "  0.00002023  -h  0.00002380  *  *^^°  ***' 

which  is  the  thrust  of  the  trusses  on  the  walls  for  the  assumed  conditions. 

The  combined  fiber  stress  in  the  walls  due  to  the  bending  moments  induced  by  the  total  horisontal  loads  at  the 
tops  of  the  walls  must  be  investigated.  From  Fig.  243(6),  it  can  be  seen  that  the  maximum  fiber  stress  will  occur 
at  the  inside  lower  edge  of  the  right-hand  wall.  This  fiber  stress  is  to  be  determined  for  bending  due  to  horisontal 
forces  and  compression  due  to  the  weight  of  the  wall  and  the  truss  reactions  at  the  wall.  As  stated  above,  Ht 
-  4600  lb.  Hence  the  total  horisontal  force  ia  H  -^  Ut  ^  4710  +  4600  -  9310  lb.,  and  the  bending  moment  at 
the  foot  of  the  15-ft.  wall  is  9310  X  180  -•  167,500  in.-lb.  Since  the  wall  section  is  rectangular,  the  fiber  stress  due 
to  bending  is  /»  ■■  6Af /b<f*,  where  6  -*  effective  width  of  wall  »  96  in.,  and  d  »  thickness  of  wall  ■•  18  in.    Hence, 

^        (6)(167,500)       ,^^  ,^ 

/*  -     (96)(18)«     ■  P*'  ^'  "*• 

This  fiber  stress  is  tensile  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  wall.  The  compression  at  the  same  point  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  wall  and  the  truss  reaction  is  equal  to  the  total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area.  Assuming  that  the  material 
composing  the  walls  weighs  160  lb.  per  ou.  ft.,  the  weight  of  the  wall  is  8  X  1.5  X  15  X  160  -  28,800  lb.     From 
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177.  Anal;aiBof  Stresses  in  a  Hanuner- 
bcoin  TniBS, — A  typical  framework  for  a 
hammer-beam  truss  is  shown  in  fig.  244  (a). 
The  curved  members  near  the  center  of  the 
truss,  and  ail  other  members  which  are  used 
for  ornamental  purposes,  have  been  re- 
moved. Figs.  234  and  236  of  Art.  175  show 
complete  trusses  of  this  type. 

As  shown  by  Fig.  244  (a),  a  typical 
hammer-beam  trusa  can  be  considered  to 
be  composed  of  three  parts.  These  parts 
consiBt  of  a  truss,  shown  by  DFK,  and  two 
parts,  shown  by  ABDH  and  the  correspond- 
ing part  on  the  right,  wtJch  contain  the 
hammer-beam  BH.  The  entire  frameworic 
is  supported  at  A  and  L  by  masonry  walls 
which  are  continued  upward  to  the  level  of 
point  B. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  truss  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  244  (a)  is  statically  indetermi- 
nate, for  the  top  chord  member  BDF  is  gen- 
erally made  continuous  from  end  to  end. 
Also,  the  portions  of  the  truss  containing  the  hammer-beams  ar«  generally  rigidly  fastened  to 
the  masonry  walls.  However^  by  assuming  that  the  hammer-beam  portion  of  the  truss  is 
supported  at  the  masonry  wall,  point  A  of  Fig.  (a),  by  a  hinge-like  detail,  and  also  that  the 
connection  between  the  truss  DFK  and  the  haromer'beam  is  a  binge,  the  stresses  become 
statically  determinate.  These  assumptions  are  reasonable,  for  at  joint  D  only  the  resisting 
moment  offered  by  the  chord  section  is  opposed  to  any  distortion  of  the  structure.  This 
resistance  is  not  great,  and  can  be  neglected  without  sensible  error.  A  rigid  connection 
between  the  wall  and  the  hammer-beam  portion  of  the  truss  is  hard  to  make,  and  it  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  assumed  conditions  closely  approximate  the  actual  conditions, 

>  Bm  3ec.  2,  Art.  143. 
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Under  symmetrical  vertical  loads,  the  truss  shown  by  the  full  lines  of  Fig.  244  (a)  is  a 
stable  structure.  To  hold  the  several  parts  of  the  framework  in  equilibrium,  the  reactions  at 
A  and  L  must  be  inclined  to  the  vertical.  When  the  structure  is  subjected  to  inclined  loads, 
such  as  wind  loading,  the  full  h'ne  framework  of  Fig.  244  (a)  is  not  in  stable  equilibrium.  Ad- 
ditional members  must  be  provided  which  will  offer  the  resistance  necessary  to  prevent  collapse 
of  the  structure.  This  resistance  to  distortion  is  provided  by  the  curved  members  joining  points 
HG  and  GM,  The  end  connections  of  these  members  can  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  take 
compression  only.  In  this  respect  these  members  form  counters,  which  act  only  imder  unsym- 
metrical  loading.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  inclined  to  the 
vertical  for  all  conditions  of  loading.  These  reactions  must  be  determined  and  the  wall  sec- 
tion proportioned  accordingly.  This  point  is  important,  for  the  truss  action  assumed  above 
is  ba^ed  on  the  fact  that  rigid  supports  are  available. 

The  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  truss  of  Fig.  244  (a)  will  be  determined  for  vertical  panel 
loads  of  unity  placed  as  shown  on  the  truss  diagram.  Since  the  truss  is  assumed  to  be  supported 
by  hinges  at  A  and  L,  and  since  hinges  are  assumed  at  D  and  K^  the  reactions  at  A  and  L  can  be 
determined  from  the  condition  that  the  equilibrium  polygon  drawn  for  the  applied  loads  must 
pass  through  the  points  A,  D,Kj  and  L.  This  construction  can  be  carried  out  by  the  methods 
outlined  in  Art.  170. 


Fig.  244  (b)  is  a  force  diagram  constnioted  for  one-half  of  the  structure.     By  the  methods  referred  to  above,  it 

was  fdund  that  I  of  Fig.  (6)  is  the  pole  for  the  equilibrium  i>olygon  passing  through  points  A,  D,  K^  and  L  of  Fig.  (a). 

Hence  l-a  of  Fig.  (b)  represents  to  scale,  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  reaction  at  A  of  Fig.  (a).    The  diagram  of 

stresses  in  the  members  is  readily  constructed  by  the  methods  of  Sect.  1.     Fig.  244  (b)  shows  the  completed  diagram. 

All  stresses  are  indicated  on  the  members,  and  are  denoted  by  D.  L.  (dead  load). 

The  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  truss  were  also  determined  for  unit  wind  loads  acting  normal  to  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  roof  surface,  as  shown  on  Fig.  244  (a).  As  stated  above,  to  maintain  a  stable  structure,  a  curved  member 
OM  must  be  provided.  Although  the  member  provided  is  curved,  the  stress  in  this  member  can  be  determined  as  for 
a  straight  member  connecting  O  and  M,  This  straight  member  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  (a).  Having 
given  the  stress  in  this  straight  member,  the  resulting  fiber  stresses  in  the  curved  member  can  be  determined  by  the 
methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Bending  and  Direct  Stress — Wood  and  Steel,  in  Sect.  1. 

Since  the  presence  of  the  member  OM  eliminates  the  hinge  at  J?,  the  framework  can  be  considered  as  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  hinge  at  D.  The  reactions  at  A  and  L  for  the  assumed  structure  can  be  determined  by  cons- 
tructing the  equilibrium  polygon  which  passes  through  points  A,  D  and  L.  By  the  methods  referred  to  above,  it 
will  be  found  that  point  I  of  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  (c),  constructed  for  the  applied  loads,  is  the  true  pole  for 
the  required  equilibrium  polygon,  and  that  l—x  and  l-t  give  the  amount  and  directions  of  the  reactions  respectively 
at  A  and  L  of  Fig.  244  (a).  Fig.  244  (c)  gives  the  complete  stress  diagram  as  constructed  for  the  applied  loads. 
All  stresses  are  indicated  on  the  members  in  Fig.  244  (a),  and  are  denoted  by  W.  L.  (wind  load). 

178.  Analysis  of  Colnbined  Trusses. — Roof  trusses  are  often  framed  by  combining  two 
different  types  of  trusses.  In  Fig.  245,  a  simple  truss,  ABCy  is  supported  at  the  ends  by  a 
bracket,  ADE,  which,  together  with  the 
walk,  forms  a  cantilever  truss  ADF.  The 
combined  structure  thus  formed  can  be 
analyzed  by  separating  it  into  its  parts. 
Thus  the  truss  ABC  can  be  analyzed  and 
the  reactions  and  stresses  determined.  The 
reaction  of  truss  ABC  can  then  be  applied 
as  a  load  on  the  bracket  ADE  of  Fig.  (6), 
and  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the 
bracket  and  the  bending  moments  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  can  readily  be  determined  by  the  methods  used  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Combination  trusses  formed  from  a  simple  truss  and  an  arched  truss  of  the  ribbed  type  are 
often  encountered.  Figs.  237  and  238  of  Art.  175  show  examples  of  this  type.  In  many 
cases  the  tirch  members  are  used  only  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  not  intended  to  carry 
loads  f except  possibly  their  own  weight.  In  other  cases  it  is  assimied  that  both  systems  assist 
in  carrying  the  applied  loads.  Under  such  conditions,  the  exact  distribution  of  the  applied 
loads  to  the  two  systems  offers  a  very  complicated  problem.  While  this  problem  can  be  solved 
by  methods  developed  in  works  on  stresses  in  statically  indeterminate  structures,  in  general  it 
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can  be  said  that  this  procedure  is  not  necessary.  An  experienced  designer  can  generally  esti- 
mate the  probable  distribution  of  loads  between  the  two  systems.  By  separating  the  systems, 
and  treating  them  as  independent  structures,  an  analysis  of  stresses  can  be  made  which  will 
answer  all  practical  purposes. 
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179.  Typical  Joint  Details  for  Ornamental  Roof  Trusses. — ^In  general,  the  joint  details 
for  ornamental  roof  trusses  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  chapter  on  a  Detailed  Design  of  a 
Wooden  Koof  Truss.  The  framing  of  members  in  ornamental  roof  trusses  often  calls  for  joint 
details  in  which  the  members  meet  at  acute  angles,  and  where  several  members  meet  in  a  com- 
mon point.     A  few  of  these  special  cases  will  be  considered  and  t>'pical  joint  details  wiU  be 

fihown,  without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
design  methods. 

Fig.  246  (o)  and  (&)  show  details  for  the 
end  joint  of  a  scissors  truss.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  chord  members  is  generally  so  acute 
that  the  details  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Design  of  a  Wooden  Koof  Truss  can  not  be 
used.  Fig.  (a)  shows  a  strap  connecton,  and 
Fig.  (6)  shows  a  bolt  and  cast-block  connection. 
Another  joint  of  a  form  not  encountered 
in  the  simple  roof  truss  designed  in  a  preceding  chapter  is  the  one  at  joint  E  of  the  truss  of 
Fig.  242  (a).  Where  single  pieces  are  used  for  the  lower  chord  members,  this  detail  is  made 
by  halving  the  ntembers  at  the  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  247.  Ornamental  iron  straps  are  often 
added  to  hold  the  members  in  place.     Fig.  248  shows  joint  details  in  common  use. 
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ROOFS  AND  ROOF  COVERINGS 

Bt  John  S.  Branne 

A  good  roof  is  just  as  essential  as  a  safe  foundation.  A  perfect  foundation  secures  the 
building  against  destruction  starting  at  the  bottom;  a  good  roof  affords  protection  for  the 
building  itself  and  what  the  building  contains,  and  prevents  deterioration  starting  from  the 
top.  A  faulty  roof  may  be  very  difficult  to  remedy,  involving  generally  a  removal  or  the  cost 
of  a  new  roof,  with  probable  changes  in  truss  and  purlin  construction  and  inconvenience  to 
tenants,  merchandise,  or  machinery. 

180.  Selecting  the  Roof  and  Roof  Covering. — In  selecting  the  roof  and  roof  covering  the 
general  requirement  is  to  provide  the  he%i^  in  the  sense  of  most  suitablef  roof  at  the  least  cost. 
To  arrive  at  a  solution  for  the  most  suitably  roof,  the  agencies  must  be  considered  which  attack 
the  roof  from  both  the  outside  and  inside.  These  agencies  depend  upon  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  uses  to  which  the  structure  is  put,  the  fire  risk  and  the  special  imposed  loads  other  than  snow 
and  wind.    Local  building  laws  and  regulations  must  also  be  consulted  in  this  connection. 

In  considering  least  cost  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  (1)  the  comparative  prices  of 
suitable  materials  at  the  building  site ;  (2)  the  temporary  or  permanent  character  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  (3)  the  advantage  of  buying  materials  in  larger  quantity  (which  may  determine,  for  ex- 
ample, a  concrete  roof  slab  when  there  is  much  concrete  work  in  the  structure  under  the 
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roof) ;  (4)  the  probable  weather  conditions  during  the  roof  construction;  and  (5)  the  ease  of  plac- 
ing the  roof  materials. 

181.  Conditions  to  be  Considered  in  Roof  Design. 

181a.  Climatic  Conditions. — The  climatic  agencies  which  tend  to  affect  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  roof  are  the  following:  rain,  snow,  ice,  high  winds,  salt  air  (along  the  sea  coast), 
heat,  and  cold. 

Rain. — To  provide  for  rain,  the  roof  muat  be  ti^ht  and  have  proper  drainage.  By  proper  drainage  is  meant 
a  fair  dope  for  the  roof  surface,  so  that  water  will  not  remain  in  puddles,  and  also  a  proper  distribution  of  good  sised 
gutters  and  leaders  to  carry  the  rain  water  to  the  ground.  In  determining  the  sise  and  distribution  of  the  gutters 
and  leaders  exceptionally  heavy  rains  must  be  taken  into  account  since,  in  case  the  downtakes  are  too  far  apart, 
such  rains  will  produce  a  good  sized  current  of  water  tending  to  abrade  the  gutter  surface  as  well  as  causing  damage 
by  overflow.  The  accumulation  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  rubbish  of  various  kinds  necessitates  strainers  at  all  downtakes 
and  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  roof. 

Snow. — Snow  sometimes  causes  exceptionally  heavy  loads  on  roofs  having  a  slight  slope,  or  on  roofs  with  high 
parapet  walls  as  is  sometimes  found  around  tower  roofs  for  ornate  purposes.  Drifting  snow  may  bank  up  by 
blowing  down  from  high-level  roofs  on  to  roofs  at  lower  levels,  filling  up  "pockets"  where  it  will  remain  until  it  melts 
away.  On  roofo  conssting  of  a  series  of  secondary  roofs  as,  for  example,  on  saw-tooth  roofs  or  common  monitor 
roofs,  the  snow  often  is  found  banked  up  deep  in  the  valley  gutters.  Dry  snow,  driven  by  a  high  wind,  will  drift 
through  small  crevices,  which  will  prevent  the  use  of  certain  roofs  over  dynamos  and  electrical  work  generally. 
Snow  prevents  the  use  of  skylights  with  small  inclination  for  shops  that  are  not  heated,  as  in  such  cases  the  snow 
may  remain  for  weeks  and  prevent  daylight  from  coming  through. 

/ce.'-Ice  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  on  account  of  its  expansive  action  and  its  tendency  to  accumiilate  when  once 
started.  On  account  of  this  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  have  perfect  roof  drainage,  meaning  a  proper  slope  of  surface  and 
gutters,  and  capacious  downtakes;  (2)  to  make  a  periodic  inspection  of  the  roof  to  remove  rtibbish  accumulations 
around  strainers;  (3)  when  outside  downtakes  Oeaders)  are  used,  to  select  the  corrugated  or  expansion  tjrpe,  in 
which  the  material  has  a  fair  chance  to  avoid  disruption  due  to  ice  action;  (4)  to  make  wide  and  shallow  gutters 
instead  of  deep  and  narrow  ones;  and  (5)  to  use  wide  flashings  from  eaves  and  valley  gutters  under  the  roofing 
material.  In  gutters  where  ice  is  apt  to  form  in  spite  of  precautions  taken  in  planning  the  building,  a  steam  pipe 
running  under  the  full  length  of  the  gutter  will  be  found  to  do  good  service. 

Wind. — Wind  pressure  on  the  roof  adds  an  appreciable  amount  of  load  on  a  steep  surface.  The  influence  of 
high  wind  on  the  roof  and  roof  covering  becomes  most  evident  (1)  in  ita  driving  action  on  snow  and  rain,  as  referred 
to  above;  (2)  in  its  tendency  to  raise  up  light  roofing  units,  as  slate  shingles  and  light  flat  tile;  and  (3)  in  its  ten- 
dency to  raise  up  and  dislodge  thin  roofing  materials,  like  sheet  metal,  corrugated  steel,  and  prepared  felt  roofings— 
particularly  along  overhangs  and  eaves,  where  the  fastenings  are  most  exposed  and  the  wind  pressure  most  active. 

8aU  Au*.— Salt  air  along  the  sea  coast  has  a  greater  corroding  influence  on  roofing  metals  than  moisture  alone. 
In  such  locations  metallic  roofs  require  more  frequent  repairs  and  painting.  Generally,  acid-laden  air  tends  to 
destroy  metals  qtiite  rapidly,  and  this  action  becomes  much  greater  when  two  metals  touch,  as  zinc  and  copper, 
producing  a  galvanic  action. 

Heat  and  Cold. — Heat  and  cold  act  on  roofs  in  various  ways.  Variation  in  temperature  causes  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  in  some  roofing  materials  must  be  taken  special  care  of  by  expansion  joints.  Great  heat 
will  dry  out  some  felt  and  tar  coverings  so  that  they  will  crack  and  give  opportunity  for  frost  to  destroy  the  covering. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  composition  of  such  coverings,  avoiding  volatile  tar  compounds  which  flow  at  a 
comparatively  lo^  temperature.  Where  a  metal  roofing  is  protected  by  paint,  a  clean  surface  and  a  heat 
resisting  paint  is  essential.    The  action  of  cold  is  felt  through  the  agency  of  ice  formation  described  above. 

1816.  Uses  to  Which  the  Structure  is  Put. — In  dwellings,  from  the  small  house 
to  the  large  public  building  or  hotel,  the  roof  is  generally  in  keeping  with  the  balance  of  the 
building  as  regards  fireproof  or  non-fireproof  construction — ^the  particular  type  (whether  plank, 
concrete,  tile,  or  gypsum-composition)  depending  upon  climatic  conditions,  fire  risk  and 
exterior  loads.  In  manufacturing  plants,  however,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ditions must  be  considered  the  kind  of  roof  most  suitable  for  the  particular  activity  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  building.  In  steel  and  iron  works  and  in  any  plant  where  the  fire  risk  is  great,  a  fire- 
proof roof  is  essential.  In  manufacturing  establishments  using  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  metallic 
roofs  or  roofings  will  corrode  rapidly.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  a  plank  roof  on  steel  pur- 
lins and  trusses  unless  the  risk  of  the  plank  catching  fire  is  negligible.  Many  cases  are  on  record 
of  total  destruction  of  steel  frame  buildings,  trusses  and  columns,  by  burning  of  the  wooden 
roof  plank. 

Another  condition  to  look  out  for  is  condensation  on  the  under  side  of  roof,  due  to  rapid  cooling  and  lack  of 
porosity  of  roof  materials.  To  overcome  this  in  the  case  of  a  corrugated  steel  roof,  an  asbestos  lining  is  placed  under 
the  roof.  Asbestos  protected  metal  roofing  has  been  used  in  similar  cases,  also  asbestos  corrugated  roofing.  The 
gypsum,  insulated  concrete  roof  and  the  plank  roof— the  latter  sometimes  coated  on  the  underside  with  a  fireproof 
compound — are  good  nonconductors. 
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ISic  Fire  Risk. — ^Fire  risk  is,  necessarily,  a  consideration  of  vital  importance. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  advisability  of  usii^g  fireproof  roofs  unless  the  fire  risk 
from  the  inside  is  negligible.  The  surface,  however,  should  always  be  fireproof  to  avoid  a  fire 
starting  from  sparks  or  burning  embers  carried  by  a  high  wind.  Parapet  walls  afford  more  pro- 
tection for  combustible  roof  l>eams  and  plank  than  a  sheet  metal  cornice.  Fire  walls  projecting 
well  above  the  roof  prevent  a  fire  from  running  along  a  roof.  All  roof  houses  and  bulk  heads 
should  be  fireproof  throughout.  Skylights  should  be  screened  and  also  have  wire  glass.  Stand- 
pipes  should  be  conveniently  located  and  long  skylights  or  monitors  broken  up  for  easy  access 
to  any  part  of  the  roof. 

181d.  Special  Imposed  Loads. — Special  imposed  loads  may  be  crowds  of  people 
as,  for  example,  when  the  roof  is  used  (1)  for  a  school  or  other  playground;  (2)  for  entertain- 
ment, as  hotels,  theatres,  and  restaurants;  or  (3)  for  manufacturing  processes  in  certain  indus- 
tries.    Such  roofs  must  have  a  wearing  surface  in  addition  to  standard  roofing  requirements. 

181e.  Least  Cost — In  reviewing  least  cost  the  following  points  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Least  cost  must  not  under  any  circumstances  mean  inferior  materials  or  workmanship. 

2.  Best  value  often  received  by  not  using  patented  devices  which  may  bring  a  royalty  into  the  ooit. 

3.  Time  required  in  placing  the  roof . 

4.  Well  known  materials  and  standardized  construction  methods. 

5.  Cost  of  upkeep  including  insurance. 

182.  Precautions  in  the  Design  and  Erection  of  Roofs. — Roofs  that  have  to  be  constructed 
in  the  winter  months  must  be  protected  from  the  destroying  influence  of  frost  which  may  per- 
meate the  roof  slab  and  render  it  weak. 

Concrete  slabs,  especially  cinder  concrete  slabs,  must  be  protected  from  frost  during  set 
and  followed  up  quickly  by  the  roofer. 

Gypsum-composition  slabs  are  quite  porous  and  must  be  covered  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  with  the  roofing  to  prevent  snow,  rain,  and  frost  from  breaking  up  the  slab  and  causing 
sags.  Gypsum-compos'tion  roofs  depend  for  their  integrity  more  on  the  suspension  than  the 
bond  principle,  and  may  be.  considered  to  rest  on  the  imbedded  steel  wire  cables.  The  cables 
are  stretched  for  considerable  distances  ahead  of  the  slab,  and  ice  or  snow  may  lodge  on  them, 
preventing  wholly  or  in  part  the  bonding  action.  Before  pouring  the  slabs,  the  snow  and  ice 
should  be  removed  from  the  cables,  and  the  roofer  should  follow  immediately  with  his  protec- 
tion. End  bays  should  be  braced  securely  with  angle  struts  and  diagonals  to  prevent  sideways 
movement  of  purlins  with  resulting  sag  of  slabs. 

On  all  but  the  so-called  " flat  roofs"  (pitch  1  in.  per  foot)  the  roof  material  will  cause  the  supporting  purlins  to 
bend  sideways  toward  the  eaves  unless  prevented  by  sag  ties  anchored  securely  to  a  braced  top  iMtnel  or  heavy  mem- 
ber at  the  peak. 

Where  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  several  suitable  roofing  materials,  the  fact  that  the  roof  has  to  be 

placed  during  cold  or  inclement  weather  will  probably  cause  the 
choice  of  a  roof  easily  and  quickly  placed,  and  offering  least 
opportunity  to  be  injured  by  snow  and  ice. 

183.  Roof  Decks. 
'/j'^'ZSri^  183a.   Concrete.— A    reinforced    oon- 

tSi£l£iSSm^      ^^^^   s^*^    ^^^   ^    (see    Fig.    249)  probably  more 

durable  and  fire  resisting  than  any  other  type  of 
roof  construction.  The  economy  of  a  concrete  slab 
depends  upon  the  amoimt  of  concrete  used  on  the 

P  t    1  b  job.     If  the  floors  are  of  concrete,  or  if  concrete  is 

used  extensively  on  the  job,  the  contractor  will  have 
labor  saving  machinery  at  hand  and  be  in  a  position  to  construct  the  roof  at  a  low  cost. 
Concrete  roofs  are  used  extensively  on  fireproof  buildings,  such  as  theatres,  hotels,  office  and 
loft  buildings,  factories,  etc.  Cinder  concrete  being  lighter  in  weight  than  stone  concrete  is 
generally  used.  Piping,  shafting,  lighting  and  other  fixtures  may  be  fastened  directly  to  the 
under  side  of  the  slab  by  means  of  rods,  dowels  or  expansion  bolts.  A  concrete  roof  should 
not  be  used  where  condensation  will  take  place  unless  properly  insulated. 
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Cinder  ooncrete  wei^liB  108  lb.  per  ou.  ft.  Only  clean  steam  boiler  cinders  should  be  used.  Stone  concrete 
weighs  144  lb.  per  cu.  ft.    Reinforcement  may  be  steel  rods,  wire  mesh,  or  expanded  metal. 

1836.  Hollow  Tile.— Terra  cotta  hollow  tile  (see  Figs.  250,  251,  and  252),  both 
porous  and  semi-porous,  are  used  for  roof  decks  in  fireproof  construction.  Either  flat  or  seg- 
mental arches  are  used  in  main  roofs.  For  flat  roofs  of  pent  houses  and  bulk  heads,  and  for 
steep  slopes  as  in  mansard  roofs,  book  tile  are  used,  supported  on  tees.  Hollow  tile  gives  a 
comparatively  light  roof  and  may  be  used  where  concrete  is  found  suitable.  Where  the  roofing 
material  is  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  tile,  porous  tile  should  be  used,  as  it  will  receive  the 
nails.     The  porous  tile  will  prevent  condensation  in  ordinary  cases. 

Book  tile  is  laid  between  tees,  spaced  1  in.  farther  apart  than  the  length  of  tile.  Book  tile  for  roofs  /somes  in 
various  lengths  from  16  to  24  in.,  12  in.  wide  and  3  to  4  in.  thick.  The  24-in.  tile  is  generally  iised.  Book  tile 
weighs  20  lb.  persq.  ft.  for  3-in.  thickness  and  24  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  4-in.  thickness.  Roof  tile  weighs  26  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  for  6-in.  tile;  20  lb.  for  7-in..  32  lb.  for  8-in.,  36  lb.  for  9-in.,  38  lb.  for  10-in.,  44  lb.  for  12-in.,  60  lb.  for  14-in., 
54  lb.  for  15-in.,^and  55  lb.  for  16>in. 
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Fig.  250. — Segmental  arch.  Fio.  251. — Flat  arch  end  construction. 

188c.  Reinforced  Gypsum. — The  use  of  gypsum  for  roof  slabs  (see  Fig.  253)  is  a 
comparatively  modem  development.  The  first  type  used  was  tile,  3  in.  thick,  2)^  ft.  long. 
Later  on,  tile  up  to  6  ft.  were  used,  followed  by  gypsum  T-beams,  spanning  from  truss  to  truss, 
generally  of  10-ft.  maximum  length.  The  method  used  at  the  present  time  is  to  build  a  center- 
ing that  produces  a  4-in.  slab  and  a  T-beam  of  a  total  depth  of  6  in.  These  T-beams  are  spaced 
6  in.  on  centers.  In  calculating  strength,  no  part  of  the  web  is  considered  as  taking  compression, 
meaning  by  web  the  part  of  the  steam  below  the  slab  itself.  Reinforcement  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  T-beam;  and  wire  mesh,  needed  principally  for  expansion  or  contraction,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  slab.^ 

Ordinary  concrete  formulae  are  used  with  the  following  working  stresses:  Compression  in  extreme  fiber,  350 
lb.  per  sq.  in.;  shear,  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  bond  stress,  30  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  bearing,  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  tension  in  steel, 
16,000  lb.  per  sq.in.     Ratio  between  moduli  of  steel  and  gypsum,  30. 

The  gypsum  sets  quickly  and  allows  the  speedy  removal  of  forms.  As  there  is  some  heat  developed  when  the 
gypsum  hardens,  this  property  is  useful  in  cold  weather.  The  form  work  is  executed  to  a  greater  finish  than  for 
those  used  for  concrete. 


ifbrcing , 
BookTfl« 
Fig.  252.  Fia.  253. — Reinforced  gypsum  slab. 

188d.  Gypsum  Composition. — Gypsum  has  a  low  conductivity  for  heat  and  is  a 
pood  material  to  use  where  much. moisture  is  present  in  the  air,  as  in  power  houses,  textile 
mills,  and  similar  manufacturing  plants.  The  suspended  system  consists  of  two  No.  12  galvanized 
cold  drawn  steel  wires  twisted  together,  spaced  from  1  to  3  in.  apart  and  securely  anchored  at 
the  end  purlins  by  means  of  hooks  (see  Fig.  254).  This  system  with  a  3-in.  slab  will  span  10  ft. 
for  a  light  roof  load.  A  4-in.  thickness  is  preferable  for  heavier  loads.  The  supporting  medium 
in  this  type  is  the  scries  of  wire  cables,  the  slab  acting  as  a  covering.  An  equalizing  bar  is 
placed  at  the  middle  of  the  span  to  assure  an  equal  deflection  of  the  cables.  The  slab  is  porous, 
as  there  is  present  with  the  gypsum  other  substances  as  cocoanut  fiber,  shavings,  or  even  a»- 

>  Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  16,  1916,  by  Virgil  G.  Marani,  Cons.  Engr.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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bestos  chipa.  In  selecting  this  roof  slab,  inquiry  should  be  made  aa  to  whether  the  admixtures 
are  apt  to  cause  discoloration  or  flaking  on  the  underaide  of  the  slab.  The  slab  should  be 
promptly  protected  from  enow  and  ice  which  quickly  injure  a  porous  slab.  The  lightness  of 
the  material,  about  4  lb.  per  in.  of  thickness,  causes  economy  in  tlie  supportii^  trusses  and 
purlins. 

ISSe.  Wood. — Wooden  roofs  are  used  in  mill  construction  and  on  frame  build- 
ings, and  also  on  Bteelstnictureswhere  the  fire  hazard  is  negligible  (see  Figs.  255,  256,  and  257). 
In  frame  coustruction,  the  rafters  are  generally  spaced  16  in.  on  centers,  covered  with  7^-in. 


Fia.  254. — Siupeoded  (yptum  compoution  dab.  Fio.  2Si. — Mill  « 


Flo.  357,— Double  Bt 


59. — "  AneriFun  "  or  etniiht  method  or  llyiDs 

matched  sheathing,  ft'hero  Bhinglea,  tile,  or  slate  is  to  be  used,  roofing  slats  may  be  used, 
omitting  the  plank — thus  allowing  a  space  of  2  to  3  in  between  the  slats.  In  mill  construction, 
heavy  roof  timbers  are  used  with  purlins  spaced  fi  to  6  ft,  apart  with  a  3-in.  pl&nlc  sheathing. 
With  steel  construction,  nailing  pieces  must  be  bolted  to  the  purlins.  Either  a  single  thickness 
of  plank  heavy  enough  to  sustain  the  loading  may  be  used,  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  the 
second  layer  applied  diagonally.  If  wooden  purlins  are  used,  dips  are  provided  on  the  trusses 
for  attaching  the  purlins. 
lU.  Roof  Coverings. 

184a.  Shingles. — Shingles  are  made  of  asbestos,  wood,  or  metal.  Aibtstot 
Shinglei. — Several  makes  of  asbestos  shingles  are  on  the  market.  They  are  mode  of  about 
15%  asbestos  fiber  and  85%  Portland  or  hydraulic  cement,  formed  under  a  pressure 
of  700  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Asbestos  shingles  are  very  durable  and  suffer  very  little  from  the  climatic 
conditions.     They  are  also  fireproof,  affording  protection  against  sparks.     These  shingles  can 
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be  cut  with  a  saw.  Tbey  should  be  applied  od  matched  sheathing  covered  with  slaters'  felt  or 
waterproof  paper  (see  Figs.  258  and  259).  GalvaniEed  iron  or  copper  nails  should  be  used  for 
fastening.     Weight  of  asbestos  shingles,  214  to  iH  lb. per  aq.  ft. 

Wooden  SkingUi. — Wooden  shingles  are  made  of  cypress,  cedar,  redwood,  white  and  yellow 
pine,  and  spruce — the  lasting  qualities  in  the  order  given.  White  cypress  shingles  are  the 
moat  durable.  Redwood  shingles  are  the  least  inflammable,  and  are  used  extensively  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  shingle  roof  should  have  a  slope  of  6  in.  lo  the  foot,  except  for  lees  important 
roofs  where  4H  '"■  to  the  foot  may  be  used.  Shingles  may  be  nailed  to  slats,  or  a  plank  sheath- 
ing may  be  used  covered  with  waterproof  paper  or  felt  (see  Figs.  260  and  261).  Standard  sice 
of  wooden  shingles :  20  in.  long,  2>^  to  16  in.  wide,  Ht  in.  thick  at  butt  end.  1000  shingles  4  in, 
wide  will  lay  111  aq.  ft.  of  roof  surface  with  4-in.  gage  (exposure  to  weather),  125  sq.  ft.  with 


Fia.  200.— Slat  metbod  of  Isyiuc  ,iioodeii  ghioalK        Fio.  Ml. — Sheattuiic  mstbod  of  lnyiiig  wooden  ihitiEk*. 

m-in.  gage,  and  139  sq.  ft.  with  5-in.  gage.  It  wiU  take  000  shingles  to  cover  1000  sq.  ft. 
with  a  4-in.  gage,  800  with  a  4>^-in.  gage,  and  720  with  a  5-in.  gage.  Five  pounds  of  three- 
penny nails  or  7}4  'h.  of  four-penny  nails  should  be  provided  for  1000  shingles.  A  man  will  lay 
from  1000  to  1500,  4-in.  shingles  per  day  according  to  the  class  of  work.  For  hip  and  valley 
roofs  5%  should  be  added  for  cutting,  and  irregular  roofs  with  dormers,  10%BhouIdbB  added. 

When  the  epmec  under  tfae  ahindee  ii  to  be  Decupled,  the  eheftthuic  method  ia  the  one  to  be  preferred  on  noeount 
of  protection  from  beat  and  cold.  The  open  list  method  fiTea  lancer  life  on  aceouut  ot  more  vcDtiktion.  The 
1i(e  ol  ahinglea  may  be  prolonpid  by  dippini  tbem  in  Unaeed  oil  or  creoKite. 

Metoi  ShingUi. — Metal  shingles  are  made  of  tin,  galvanised  steel,  galvaniied  iron,  citic, 
or  copper.  They  are  generally  made  interlocking  and  have  stiffener  ribe,  and  are  made  in 
many  shapes  and  sizes.  At  present  tbey  are  not  much  used,  having  no  great  advantage  over 
wooden  shingles. 

184b.  Slate.— Slate  comes  in  sizes  from  7  X  0  in.  to  24  X  44  in.,  and  from  H 
to  H  in-  thick.  The  common  roofing  siies  used  are  12  X  16  in.,  12  X  18  in.,  12  X  20  in.,  and 
14  X  24  in.  Common  thickneasea  are  Me  in-  and  H  in.  The  Hf 
thickness  weighs  6>^  lb.  laid,  and  the  ^  ">-  weighs  8  lb.  Slate  \ 
should  be  laid  with  a  lap  of  3  in.  aver  the  second  course  below  (se< 
Fig.  262).  The  top  course  along  the  lidge,  2  to  4  ft.  from  gutters 
and  1  ft.  from  the  hips  and  valleys,  should  be  laid  in  elastic  cement. 
A  man  can  lay  2|^  squares  of  slate  per  day.  The  slope  of  roof 
should  be  6  in.  per  ft.  for  14  X  24-in.  slate  and  8  in.  per  ft.  for 
smaller  state.  For  small  sizes  3  penny  nails  should  be  used,  and  for 
12   X  20  in.  and  over,  4  penny  nails.     All  holes  should  be  drilled. 

A  hard  slate  should  be  selected  of  the  tough  and  springy  variety.  If  slate  is  too  soft,  holes 
become  enlaiged ;  if  too  brittle,  the  slate  breaks  when  squaring  and  in  shipment.  Slate  should 
be  laid  on  slats  or  sheathing  with  a  paper  or  felt  base. 

I84c  Tin.— Tin  hao  been  used  extensively  on  dwellings,  public  buildings  and 
factories.  If  kept  continually  and  thoroughly  covered  with  red  lead  or  oxide,  with  pure 
linseed  oil,  a  tin  roof  properly  laid  will  last,  in  a  dry  chmate,  from  30  to  50  yr.  Much  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  method  of  coating  with  tin.  The  pure  iron  plates  recently 
brought  out,  such  as  the  Armco  iron,  appear  very  good.  .  As  with  all  metal  roofs,  salt  air 
shortens  the  life.     Tar  paint  or  tar  paper  should  never  be  used  for  tin  roofs.     The  1.  C.  grade 
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(e)  (d) 

Standing  Seam 
Fig.  263. — Tin  roofs. 


of  tin  should  be  used  for  roofs  as  it  does  not  expand  as  much  as  the  heavier  I.  X.  grade. 
Sheets  come  in  sizes  of  10  X  14  in.  and  multiples,  and  weigh  50  lb.  per  square  before  the  tin 
is  applied.  General  sizes  used,  are  14  X  20  in.,  and  20  X  28  in.  The  20  X  28-in.  sheets  are 
easier  to  apply  but  the  smaller,  having  more  seams,  make  a  stiffer  roof.  Tin  must  not  -be  used 
on  roofs  where  people  are  apt  to  walk.  Roofs  with  a  slope  of  less  than  4  in.  to  the  foot  should 
have  flat  seams  (soldered);  steeper  slopes  may  use  standing  seams  (not  soldered).  Flat 
seams  should  have  edges  turned  >^  in.  and  locked.     Standing  seams  should  have  one  edge 

turned  IK  in-  aud  the  other  edge  turned  1)^  in.  per- 
pendicular to  the  sheet.  After  placing  high  and  low 
standing  edges  together,  the  edges  should  be  bent  over 
and  curled  (see  Fig.  263).  Standing  seams  need  not  be 
soldered.  The  cross  seams  are,  of  course,  flat  soldered 
seams.  Long  strips  are  made  up  in  the  shops,  the  side 
seams  formed  on  the  roof.  All  flat  seams  should  be 
locked  and  soldered,  sweating  the  solder  into  the  seams. 
Cleats  should  be  folded  into  the  seams  and  spaced  8  in. 
apart  for  flat  seams  and  12  in.  apart  for  standing  seams. 
Each  cleat  should  be  nailed  into  the  roof  with  two  14n. 
barbed  tinned  wire  nails.  14  X  20-in  sheets  should  be 
used  for  flat  seams  and  20  X  28  in.  for  standing  seams.  Acid  should  never  be  used  as  a 
flux  for  soldering  tin.  Rosin  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Felt  or  waterproof  paper  may  be  used 
under  the  tin  but  never  tar  or  tarred  paper.  With  flat  seams  a  box  of  112,  14  X  20-in. 
sheets  will  lay  180  sq.  ft.,  or  625  sheets  per  1000  sq.  ft.  With  standing  seams  a  box  of  112, 
20  X  28-in.  sheets  will  lay  356  sq.  ft.  or  312  sheeta  per  1000  sq.  ft. 

184d.  Copper. — Copper  is  used  extensively  on  buildings  of  the  better  class  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  also  on  domes,  mansards,  etc.,  where  a  durable  and  light  roof  is  re- 
quired. Its  first  cost  is  high,  but  it  requires  no  paint 
and  the  upkeep  is  low. 

In  hot  climates  copper  is  not  so  durable  as  in 
the  temperate  zone  and  will  oxidize;  great  heat,  gen- 
erally, causing  oxidation  and  buckling.  In  moderate 
climates  the  metal  takes  on  a  coating  of  carbonate 
of  copper  and  turns  green,  and  this  action  prevents 
the  deterioration  from  going  deeper.     As  compared 

with  lead,  it  will  not  creep  on  steep  roofs  from  expansion.  It  is  ductile,  tenacious,  and 
malleable,  thus  easily  worked.  It  has  less  expansion  and  is  more  durable  than  zinc,  and 
presents  a  fine  appearance.  Owing  to  recent  high  cost,  zinc,  and  at  times  lead,  has  been  used 
instead  of  copper.  Lap  seams  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible,  using  instead  trough  or 
roll  seams  (see  Fig.  264).  Copper  sheets  come  in  sizes  24  X  48  in.  to  72  X  48  in.  Soldering 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.     When  soldering  is  necessary  rosin  should  be  used  for 


Roll  S«am  Trough  Method 

Fig.  264. — Copper  roofs. 
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the  flux.     The  usual  sheet  for  roofing  weighs 
12  to  14  ounces  per  sq.  ft. 

184e.  Zinc. — As  a  roofing  ma- 
terial zinc  is  gaining  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  used  very  extensively 
in  Europe.  Usually  16-ounce  zinc  sheets 
are  specified^  Zinc  must  not  be  used  in 
contact  with  other  metals,  except  iron,  on 
account  of  the.  setting  up  of  galvanic  action 
due  to  the  almost  universal  presence  of  moisture.  When  used  on  wood  containing  some  acid, 
a  layer  of  building  paper  or  felt  should  be  interposed.  Zinc  is  soluble  in  diluted  acids,  and  is 
attacked  to  some  extent  by  salt  air,  soot,  and  acids  in  some  lumber  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact.  In  a  dry  clean  air,  zinc  is  very  durable ;  it  can  not  be  bent  and  twisted  like  lead,  all 
sharp  bends  requiring  cutting  and  soldering.     Zinc  may  be  laid  hke  tin  with  standing  joints, 


Fio.  265. — Zinc  roofs. 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  that  zinc  has  a  much  greater  coefficient  of  expansion,  which  is  the 
basic  idea  in  all  details  for  zinc  construction  (see  Fig.  265).  The  expansion  "roll  cap"  is  rec- 
ommended for  all  seams  running  up  and  dovm  the  roof.  In  Europe  corrugated  zinc  sheets  are 
used. 

184/.  Lead. — ^Lead  is  used  for  roofing  on  small  curved  surfaces,  and  on  roofs 
where  there  are  a  number  of  comers  and  projections  to  cover.  It  is  easily  bossed  and  stretched 
and  can  be  made  to. fit  warped  sur- 
faces without  cutting  or  soldering. 
While  heavier  than  zinc  or  tin,  the 
reduction  in  labor  may  overcome  the 
handicap  of  more  weight  and  greater 
cost.  Lead  has  a  large  coefficient  of 
expansion  and  will  creep  on  Jiteep 
roofs.  It  should  not  be  used  for  a 
greater  stretch  than  10  to  12  ft.  with- 
out a  joint  ro  1  or  drip.     It  comes  in 

cast  sheets  6  ft.  wide  and  16  to  18  ft.  long,  and  in  rolled  sheets  6^  to  7  ft.  wide  and  25  to  35  ft. 
long.  Roofing  lead  should  weigh  7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  A  greater  pitch  than  1  in.  per  foot  should 
not  be  used  unless  creeping  is  amply  provided  for.  Narrow  thick  plank  should  be  used  to 
prevent  warping,  so  that  raised  edges  will  not  cut  the  lead.  Lead  should  not  be  nailed  or 
soldered.  Locks  and  welts  should  be  used.  If  possible,  horizontal  joints  should  be  made  by 
providing  drips  (see  Fig.  266).  Joints  from  ridge  to  eaves  should  be  made  on  a  2  to  3-in. 
round.     All  sharp  comers  should  be  avoided. 

184^.  Corrugated  Steel. — Cormgated  steel  roofing  is  generally  laid  directly  on  pur- 
lins, but  sheathing  may  also  be  used.  It  offers  a  rapid  means  of  roofing  at  a  low  first  cost.  Cor- 
rugated steel  is  extensively  used  for  mill  buildings,  train  sheds,  foundries,  wharves,  skip  bridges, 
mine  buildings,  sheds,  etc.     It  should  not  be  used  for  a  smaller  slope  than  4  in.  per  ft.  unless  a 

longer  lap  is  used.  For  long  life  the  sheets  should  be 
kept  painted,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the 
sheets  along  the. eaves  and  gables,  and  around  the  stacks 
or  6ther  openings.  Cormgated  sheets  come  in  26-in. 
widths  with  2>^  X  ^-in.  corrugation  as  a  standard. 
Sheets  are  generally  laid  on  the  roof  with  the  end  lap  6 
in.  and  side  lap  two  corrugations,  the  net  covering  width 
21V^  in.,  the  usual  thickness  No.  20  or  No.  22  gage. 
The  sheets  are  fastened  to  the  purlins  with  straps  or 
clips  (see  Fig.  267).  Clips  are  made  of  No.  16  steel,  IM 
in.  wide  X  2)4  in.  long  crimped  one  end  to  go  over  the  edge  of  beam  or  channel  flange. 
Straps  make  a  better  roof.  Straps  are  made  of  No.  18  steel,  ^  in.  wide,  passed  around  the 
purlins  and  bolted  to  sheets  with  Jle-in.  stove  bolts,  one  strap  to  the  linear  foot.  One  bundle 
of  hoop  steel  weighs  50  lb.  and  contains  400  ft. 

To  avoid  condensation,  an  asbeBtos  lining  (anti-condensation  lining)  should  be  placed  under  sheets,  or- plank 
sheathing  should  be  used.  Sheets  are  either  galvanised  or  not>galvanized  (black).  Black  sheets  must  alwajrs 
be  painted,  preferably  with  red  lead  or  iron  oxide  with  pure  linseed  oil.  Where  corrosive  gases  attack  the  sheets, 
as  in  smelters  where  sulphuroiis  gases  are  produced,  asphalt,  graphite,  or  tar  paints  (pure)  should  be  used,  as  they 
provide  a  more  inert  paint  body. 

Corrugated  steel  is  nailed  to  wooden  sheathing  with  barbed  wire  nails,  8  penny  sise  spaced  12  in.  apart. 
96  nails  weigh  about  1  lb.  20%  excess  should  be  added  for  waste — No.  22  gage  corrugated  sheets  weigh  170  lb. 
per  square,  black,  and  100  lb.  galvanized.  No.  20  gage  sheets  weigh  205  lb.  and  225  lb.  respectively,  laid,  including 
2  corrugations  for  side  lap,  6-in.  end  lap.  sheet  8  ft.  long  X  20  in.  wide. 

184i^.  Asbestos  Protected  Metal. — Asbestos  protected  metal  consists  of  a  steel 
core  encased  in  successive  layers  of  asphalt,  asbestos,  and  a  heavy  waterproofing  envelop. 
Corrugated  sheets  come  in  2&-in.  widths,  2^-in.  corrugations  and  5  to  12-ft.  lengths.  Net 
covered  space,  when  laid,  with  l)^-in  corrugation  lap  is  24  in.  This  roofing  is  corrosion  proof 
against  acid  fumes,  corrosive  gases^  salt  air,  moisture,  and  alkalies.     Having  small  conductivity 
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Fig.  267. — Corrugated  steel. 
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for  heat  and  electricity,  it  Lb  well  fitted  for  many  uBes  where  plain  steel  sheets  are  not  suitable. 

Thus,  it  is  an  excellent  material  for  conditions  of  high  humidity  and  large  difference  in  tern- 

_    ^   perature,  inside  and  outside  of  building.     It  is  light,  and  is  applied  in  the 

Mansard  dheeb    same  way  as  corrugated  steel;  or  aluminum,  galvanized  iron,  or  copper 

hangers  may  be  used.     Purlins  should  be  spaced  from  3  ft.  10  in.  for  No. 

26  gage  up  to  7  ft.  10  in.  for  No.  IS  gage,  on  a  slope  of  4  in.  or  more  in  12 

in.     Colors  are  terra  cotta,  dark  grey,  and  white.     Special  mansard  roof  sheets  28  in.  wide 

X  5  to  10  ft.  long  are  made,  beads  }i  in.  high,  1^  in.  wide,  spaced  6H  in.  on  centers  (see 

Fig.  268).     These  sheets  lay  26  in.  to  the  weather. 

184i.  Asbestos  Corrugated  Sheathing. — Asbestos  corrugated  sheathing  consists 
of  asbestos  fiber  and  hydraulic  or  Portland  cement  mixed  with  water  and  sub- 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  9000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     These  sheets  have  a  hard,  smooth       j^^^wag*^ 
surface,  and  make  a  light,  permanent,  fireproof  roof.     They  <u«  not  affected  ^^^ 
by  acid  fumes,  moisture,  or  other  corrosive  agencies  and  are  insulators  of  heat 
and  electricity.     Purlins  may  be  spaced  3  ft.  apart;  aluminum  wire  with  lead 
washers  are  used  for  fastening  the  purlins  (see  Fig.  269).     The  asbestos  sheets  are  manufac- 
tured in  lengths  from  4  to  10  ft.,  27K  in.  wide,  1  in.  deep,  and  on  the  average  Jis  in.  thick. 

184j.  Slag  or  Gravel  Roofing.— ^lag  or  gravel  roofing  may  be  laid  on  concrete 
or  gypsum  slab,  or  on  plank  roofing.  With  plank  sheathing  the  roof  should  first  be  covered 
with  dry  felt.  Then  two-ply  felt  (tarred)  is  laid  and  mopped  with  pitch.  Then  on  top  of  this 
three-ply  tarred  felt  is  laid  and  mopped  on  top  with  pitch.  While  the  pitch  is  soft,  it  ia  covered 
with  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  crushed  slag  or  4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  clean  gravel,  well  screened,  of  Ji  to  %- 
in.  size.  '  With  a  concrete  or  gypsum  slab  the  felt  should  be  omitted  and  the  slab  mopped  with 
pitch  before  laying  the  tarred  felt.  If  the  slab  has  a  pitch  of  more  than  1  in.  in  12  in.,  provision 
should  be  made  for  nailing.  Asphaltic  felt  and  pitch  may  be  substituted  foj  coal  tar  felt  and 
pitch.  A  good  gravel  or  slag  roof  should  last  for  20  to  25  yr.  and  is  more  fireproof  than  tin. 
Oils  of  asphalt  do  not  evaporate  as  quickly  as  those  of  coal  tar;  hence  the  life  and  flexibility  of 
the  asphalt  gravel  roof  is  the  greater. 

184A;.  Prepared  Roofing. — There  are  several  brands  of  prepared  roofing  on  the 
market.     Such  roofings  are  composed  of  either  paper,  felt,  or  asbestos  paper  and  saturated  with 
,  -.    ■  .^^ — --»     different  brands  of  waterproofing  compounds,  and  are  gener- 
— fl^  "      /     aDy  laid  on  a  plank  sheathing  of  matched  boards.     They  are 


■■■■■■■■■■■^        lapped  at  the  edges  and  nailed  to  the  roof  with  galvanized 


mihahm    ff  ^^n  nails  and  tin  washers,  and  the  seams  are  thoroughly 


in9Hm4MiP    g  cemented  together  (see  Fig.  270).     With  some  brands  the  en- 

^^^'"^    Jf  tire  surface  is  covered  with  a  water-proof  cement  and  pow- 

^iffnrooffnaonrt^  dered  asbestos  sprinkled  on  the  surface.     On  sloping  burfaces 

„        «      ^  .       «  of  4  in.  or  more. in  12  in.,  it  is  not  necessary  to-cement  the 

Fia.  270. — Prepared  roofing.  -^   ^i.  e.        •     i    'j  ii  i  x     xl  j  xu 

seams  if  the  roofing  is  laid  parallel  to  the  eaves  and  there  is 
enough  lap  to  prevent  the  rain  from  driving  in. 

184Z.  Clay  Tile. — Clay  tile  for  roofijig  is  made  in  several  different  forms — Spanish 
tile.  Pan  tile,  Ludowici  tile,  plain  tile,  and  several  others.  Plain  tile  come  in  sizes  6>^  X  10^  X  $i 
in.  and  are  laid  the  same  as  slate,  with  one-half  the  length  to  the  weather.  Spanish  tile,  Pan 
tile,  and  Ludowici  tile,  aie  of  the  interlocking  type,  and  may  be  laid  on  angle  sub-purlins,  plank 
sheathing,  or  book  tile.  When  laid  on  angle  sub-purlins,  the  tile  is  fastened  with  copper  wire. 
The  underside  of  the  joints  should  be  pointed  to  prevent  dust  and  dry  snow  from  drifting  in. 
A  porous,  non-sweating  tile,  glazed  on  the  top  surface  only,  should  be  used  where  there  is  danger 
of  condensation.  With  book  tile  or  plank  sheathing,  felt  should  be  used  and  the  tile  nailed  on 
with  copper  nails.     Clay  tile  weighs  from  750  to  1400  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft. 

184m.  Cement  Tile. — On  buildings  where  a  permanent,  rapidly  constructed  roof 
is  essential,  cement  tile  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  These  tile  are  made  of  clean  sharp  sand 
and  Portland  cement,  reinforced  with  steel.  They  are  made  in  two  styles,  interlocking  tile 
for  sloping  roofs  and  fiat  tile  for  flat  roofs.  The  interlocking  tile  comes  in  various  sizes ;  the 
most  common  are  26  X  52  X  %  in.,  lay  24  X  48  in.  to  the  weather,  and  weigh  about  14  lb.  per 
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sq.  ft.  They  have  a  projection  along  the  upper  edge  which  hooks  over  the  purlin.  One  side 
hue  a  roll,  and  the  other  side  a  rabbet.  Tiles  are  intedocked  by  placing  the  roll  of  one  tile  over 
the  rabbet  of  another  (see  Fig.  271).  Horizontal  jointa  are  made  by  lapping  one  Ule  over  the 
tile  below.  No  fastening  is  neceaaajy.  Flat  tiles  are  used  for  roofs  with  a,  pitch  of  less  than 
49j  in.  in  12  in.  These  are  1)4  in.  thick  and  are  laid  on  I-beam  purlins,  spaced  6  ft.  on  centere. 
llie  joiats  are  pointed  and  the  surface  is  covered 
with  composition  roofing. 

lain.  Hetal  Tile.— Metal  tiles  are 
stamped  out  of  sheet  steel,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc, 
to  imitate  clay  tile.  They  are  very  light,  and  the 
first  cost  is  less  than  clay  tile.  They  are  made  in 
different  patterns  and  sizes,  and  are  interlocking. 
As  a  rule  they  are  nailed  to  wood  sheathing 
covered  with  felt.  Metal  tiles  are  not  as  durable 
as  clay  tile,  and  require  frequent  painting. 

IMo.  GUss. — Glass  roofs  are  used 
OD  domes,  green  houses,  and  public  buildings,  and 
on  factories  and  mill  buildings  where  daylight  is 
essential.     For  green  houses,  flat,  plain  glass  ia 

generally  used.  Wire  glass,  however,  is  used  where  strength  is  required.  Ribbed  or  other 
glass  with  a  rough  surface  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  ss  they  diffuse  the  hght  rays. 
On  domes,  a  heavy  wire  glaas  with  a  surface  having  ribs  or  prisms  on  one  side  is  required,  as 
there  it  is  necessary  to  diffuse  the  light  rays  as  well  as  the  heat  rays.  On  factories  and  mill 
buildings  the  usual  practice  is  to  have  glass  inserts,  although  a  few  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  entire  roof  made  of  glass.  Glass  inserts  may  be  cast  in  cement  tile  slabs,or 
corrugated  glass  sheets  may  be  used,  reinforced  with  wire,  in  conjunction  with  combated  at«el, 
asbestos,  or  asbestos  protected  metal  sheets. 

Side  Joint      , 
<8^' 
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Comigmted  (iMa  shseU  we  SH  It-  Iodi  3Q  in.  wide  iind  H  Id,  thick;  othei  Irngths.  however,  may  be  obtkioed, 
Ths  oomifliiticilig  ue  muta  to  fit  itudanl  comigated  Bte«l  iheelg.  The  iheeU  bic  futeoed  to  the  purlini  by  meuu 
of  Flip«.  They  ihould  h^ve  aa  aide  lap  but  ihould  be  fuUned  together  by  pUcinc  ft  3-in.  atrip  of  uphftlt  frjt  hIooe 
the  joist  BDd  &  3-ia.  iCrip  o[  No.  24  zsge  under  the  joiol.  Boltt.  yi-in.  diimeter,  puaing  bclwecn  the  gluu  iherU 
■nd  apscnl  Kbout  ID  at  12  in.  apart  should  be  uaed  to  clamp  the  whole  joint  together  (b«  Fig.  272).  End  joioti 
ahould  bfl  made  by  lappins  the  eheela  2  in.^  preferably  over  a  purlin.     2'iii,  atripa  of  aaphalt  felt  abould  be  uaed 

ia  uaed.     Flat  giasi  wEighi  about  3H  lb.  per  eq.  ft.  and  i^orrugaled  glaH  about  *%.  for  ^I-in.  thiekneaa. 

186.  Condenudon  on  Roofs. — Condensation  takes  place  when  the  temperature  inside  the 
building  is  much  higher  than  the  outside  and  when  there  ia  enough  moisture  in  the  air  to  reach 
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the  dcwpoint.     The  best  of  ventilation  is  necessary  to  prevent  condensation.     In  buildings 
where  there  is  little  or  no  heat,  condensation  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  proper  ventilation. 

Tar  and  gravel  roofing  is  a  poor  insuJator  and,  when  used  on  plank  sheathing,  there  is  danger  of  decay  of  the 
wood  where  such  roofs  are  subject  to.  heat  and  moisture.  The  warm  air  goc^s  through  the  plank  quite  readily  and 
strikes  the  cold  under  surface  of  the  roofing  causing  condensation.  During  the  heating  season  the  upper  surface  of 
the  plank  is  continually  moist.     This  may  occur  near  the  peaks  where  the  hot  vapors  abound. 

To  prevent  condensation  forming  under  concrete  slabs  they  must  be  insulated.  This  may  be  done  by  insulat- 
ing the  outer  surface  from  cold  or  the  inner  from  heat  radiation.  In  the  latter  method  the  slab  will  not  only  be  in- 
sulated  on  the  inner  siirface  but  will  also  be  insulated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  roofing  material  on  the  outside. 

185a.  Methods  of  Insulating  Roofs  on  the  Outside. — There  are  several  methods 
of  insulating  roofs  on  the  outside. 

A  cinder  fill  is  probably  the  most  extensively  used  for  insulating  a  concrete  roof  slab,  as  it 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  insulation  and  drainage.  This  provides  an  efficient  instdation  for 
buildings  except  where  there  is  excessive  moisture  present  as  in  paper  mills,  power  houses,  etc. 

A  cinder  concrete  fill  also  makes  a  good  insulation  for  a  concrete  slab,  but  is  not  quite  as 
efficient  as  cinder  fill,  and  is  more  costly. 

A  3  or  4-in.  soft  cla}''  partition  type  hollow  tile  laid  end  to  end,  to  provide  a  continuous  air 
space,  makes  an  excellent  insulation  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Plastic  cement  should  be  laid 
at  the  walls  to  take  care  of  the  expansion.  Hollow  tile  can  only  be  used  on  sloping  roofs  as 
it  does  not  provide  for  drainage. 

A  combination  of  hollow  tile  and  cinder  fill  probably  gives  the  best  insulation  that  can  be 
constructed  without  the  use  of  cork.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  cinder  fill  and 
the  hollow  tile,  and  provides  a  drainage  for  the  flat  slab. 

A  double  roof  construction  on  concrete  slabs,  consisting  of  the  usual  slab  and  a  thin  auxiliary  slab  supported 
on  a  wood  frame  construction,  gives  very  good  results,  but  is  expensive  and  non-fireproof. 

Roofing  blankets,  consisting  of  felt  or  heavy  tar  or  building  paper  placed  under  roofing  material,  will  give  a 
sufficient  insulation  for  buildings  used  for  light  manufacturing  purposes,  warehouses,  etc.,  where  very  little  moisture 
is  present.  A  blanket  of  one  or  two  layers  of  cork  1  in.  thick  gives  excellent  results  but  is  expensive.  Cork  in  con- 
junction with  hollow  tile  gives  an  insulation  that  is  practically  perfect. 

186&.  Methods  of  Insulating  Roofs  on  the  Inside. — Roofs  insulated  on  the  inside 
by  means  of  suspended  ceilings  give  good  results  for  all  classes  of  buildings,  paper  mills,  textile 
mills,  power  houses,  etc.  Tliis  forms  a  dead  air  space  which  prevents  radiation  of  heat. 
Metal  lath  is  hung  below  the  slab  and  covered  with  plaster  (1  part  hydrated  lime,  6  parts 
Portland  cement  and  12  parts  sand,  mixed  before  water  is  added,  and  containing  long  cow 
hair).     There  is  danger  of  the  metal  lath  rusting  and  it  will  not  stand  a  hot  fire. 

Gypsum  is  a  fine  material  t6  use  for  slabs  where  condensation  is  feared.  It  requires  no 
other  insulation  and  has  given  good  satisfaction  on  many  buildings. 

Asbestos  provides  another  means  of  insulation  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  asbestos 
corrugated  sheathing  and  asbestos  protected  metal. 

When  corrugated  steel  sheets  are  used  in  mill  buildings,  an  effective  insulation  consists  cf  one  or  two  layers  of 
asbestos  paper,  followed  by  two  layers  of  building  paper,  placed  under  the  corrugated  steel  sheets,  and  prevented 
from  sag  by  a  wire  netting  stretched  over  the  steel  purlins.     This  is  the  simplest  form  for  an  inexpensive  roof. 

186.  Parapet  Walls. — Buildings  ^ith  exterior  and  division  walls  of  masonry  should 
have  parapet  walls  formed  by  building  the  walls  above  the  roof,  except  in  detached 
buildings  with  overhanging  eaves  where  a  cornice  is  used.  For  residence  buildings  parapet 
wMs  should  be  8  in.  thick  and  extend  2  ft.  above  the  roof  for  exterior  walls  and  8  in.  for 
divibion  walls.  For  public  and  business  buildings  they  should  be  12  in.  thick  and  extend  3  ft. 
above  the  roof.  Parapet  walls  are  coped  with  terra  cotta,  stone,  concrete,  or  cast  iron.  Para- 
pet walls  arc  a  protection  against  fire  (see  Art.  209  for  details). 

187.  Cornices. — Cornices  made  of  sheet  metal  arc  often  used  instead  of  parapet 
walls.  Better  arcliitcctural  effects  may  thus  be  obtained  and  the  cornices  may  be  worked  in 
with  the  gutter.  Brackets  of  sufficient  strength  must  be  provided  for  the  cornices  (see  Art. 
208  for  details). 
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ROOF  DRAINAGE 

By  John  S.  Brannb 

When  the  designer  has  determined  upon  the  best  roof  for  a  building,  in  the  ifense  of  the  most 
suitable  roof  at  the  least  cost,  he  must  also  have  solved,  generally,  the  problems  of  getting  rid 
of  the  roof  water.  A  carefully  planned  roof  drainage  has  much  influence  on  the  life  of  the  roof 
and  roof  covering^  and  contributes,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  sightliness  of  the  struc- 
ture and  to  the  convenience  of  tenants. 

188.  Provisions  for  Proper  Drainage. 

188a.  Pitch. — ^A  roof,  in  order  to  be  watertight,  must  have  sufficient  pitch  or 
slope  to  shed  the  water  and  prevent  it  from  blowing  or  backing  in  under  the  roofing.  With  a 
sealed  roof  covering  only  enough  slope  to  enable  the  water  to  flow  off  is  necessary,  but  with  a 
shingle,  tile,  corrugated  steel,  or  slate  roof  more  slope  must  be  provided  to  prevent  the  water 
from  backing  up  and  running  intx)  the  building  at  the  horizontal  laps.  The  following  slopes  are 
the  minimum  that  should  be  used  for  various  roof  coverings:  wood  shingles,  6  in.  vertical  to  12 
in.  horizontal;  slate,  6  in.;  tile,  4  to  7  in.;  corrugated  sheathing,  4  in.;  metal  flat  seams,  ^^ 
in ;  metal  standing  seams,  8  in. ;  ready  roofing,  1  in. ;  slag,  H  in, ;  and  gravel  H  in- 

188&.  Flashing. — One  of  the  most  important  things  about  a  roOf  is  the  flashing'. 
Flashing  may  be  of  Ix  tin,  l&-oz.  copper,  14-oz.  zinc,  or  composition.  It  should  be  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  water  from  backing  up  or  flowing  over  the  top  (see  Fig.  273a).     Narrow  flashings 
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FiQ.  273.— Flashing. 
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are  frequently  used  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy,  and  alwa3r8  are  a  source  of  trouble.  Along 
a  wall,  the  flashing  should  extend  8  to  10  in.,  or  higher  if  there  is  danger  of  the  water  backing  up, 
due  to  the  clogging  of  roof  leaders,  causing  water  pockets.  With  corrugated  sheets,  flashing 
is  used  with  one  wing  corrugated  to  match  the  sheets,  covered  with  a  two  corrugation  lap  (see 
Fig.  273&).  In  valle3rs  and  around  stacks,  the  flashing  should  extend  in  12  in.  (or  moro)  up  the 
slope  (see  Fig.  273  c).  On  the  ridge  it  is  customary  to  use  flashing,  a  ridge  roll,  or  a  cap.  Flash- 
ing along  high-class  brick  and  stone  walls  may  be  counter  flashed  with  4-lb.  lead  extending 
1  to  2  in.  into  the  wall,  and  down  to  within  1  in.  of  the  roofing.  Lead  wedges  should  be  used  in 
the  joints  to  secure  the  counter  flashing.  All  seams  must  be  riveted,  or  locked  and  soldered. 
With  a  composition  roofing  the  felt  should  be  turned  up  the  wall,  well  mopped  with  tar  or  as- 
phalt, and  counter  flashed.  If  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  felt,  a  metal  flashing  should  be 
used,  extending  12  in.  under  the  felt  and  sealed  to  the  felt  with  tar  or  asphalt. 

188c.  Gutters.— Great  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  type  of  gutter  to  be 
used.  On  flat  roofs  having  projecting  eaves  a  gutter  should  never  be  placed  at  the  edge  except 
in  warm  climates  where  there  is  no  frost.  With  a  roof  of  this  type,  the  snow  will  melt  on  the 
portion  of  the  building  that  is  heated  and  run  down  on  the  colder  projection,  and  form  ice.  As 
the  ice  grows  thicker  the  water  will  back  up  on  the  roof  and  find  its  way  over  the  flashing  and 
under  the  roofing  material.  A  gutter  should  be  formed  behind  the  wall  line  by  flattening  out 
a  5-in.  single  bead  eaves  trough  and  bending  up  the  beaded  edge  3H  in.  perpendicular  to  the 
roof,  the  remainder  laying  flat  on  the  roof.  This  should  be  placed  so  that  it  will  drain  into 
inside  leaders.  Wherever  eaves  troughs  are  used,  snow  guards  should  be  placed  to  prevent  the 
snow  from  sliding  down  the  roof  and  bending  or  breaking  the  gutter.     In  designing  gutters, 
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the  sise  and  location  of  leaders  miist  be  taken  into  account.  Gutters  are  generally  made  the 
same  sizeas  the  leaders  unlesa  the  leaders  are  spaced  niore  than  50  ft.  apart,  then  the  aixe  of 
Eutters  must  be  increased  1  io.  for  every  additional  20  ft.  of  leader  spacing  for  sloping  roofs. 


Fio.  374,— Gutter  of  pknipet  «ll.  comi«*ted  atcel  roof.  Fio.  275.— Vsltey  gutter,  corrugated  >t«d  roof. 
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and  for  every  additional  30  ft.  of  leader  spacing  for  flat  roofs.  Gutters  smaller  than  6  in. 
are  difficult  to  solder  and  had  better  not  be  used.  Gutters  have  generally  a  height  of  l>i 
times  the  bottom  diameter.  If  box  guttera  are  used,  they  should  have  an  equivalent  area. 
Gutters  should  slope  1  in.  in  IS  ft. 
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188d.  Leaden. — The  size  of  leaders  depends  on  the  rate  of  r&infaU  and  the  number 
used.  AauRicientBizeofleadermustbeprovidedtokeep  the  roof  free  from  water.  The  rate  of 
rainfall  varies  greatly  in  difierent  locslitiee,  but  provisions  forbfmdling  a  rainfall  of  6  in.  per  hour 
willl  do  for  practically  all  purposes.  A  good 
rule  is  to  provide  1  aq.  in.  of  leader  area  for 
every  150  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  Leaders 
should  be  spaced  not  more  than  SO  ft.  apart  for 
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peaked  roofo  and  not  more  than  75  ft.  apart  for  flat  roofs.  The  leaders  should  not  be  lew 
than  4  in.  in  diameter  for  main  roofs  and  3  in.  for  porch  roofs  and  sheds.  Inside  leaders  should 
be  made  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron' or  galvanized 

wTought-iron  pipe  with  a  trap  wherever  they 
open  at  the  roof  near  dormers,  chimneys,  and 
ventilating  shafts.  Outside  leaders  should  be 
made  ,of   galvanized  iron  or  copper.     All  roof  a^ 
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connections  should  be  made  watertight  with  copper  ferrules.     It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
advantage  of  using  the  expansion  type  of  outside  leader,  consisting  generally  of  a  sheet, 
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bent  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  expandiikg  joint,  and  with  the  sheet  painted  with  red 
lead  on  the  inside  before  being  bent  into  the  leader  shape.  A  durable  metal  is  necessary. 
Since  copper  is  very  expensive,  althoi^h  also  very  lasting,  a  pure  iron  may  be  used,  galvanized 
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— as,  for  example,  the  Armco  iron.      At  the  leader  basket,  strainers  should  be  placed  at  a 
leader  entrance  to  keep  out  leaves  and  twigs. 

188^.  Catcli  Basins. — Catch  basins  should  be  made  of  copper,  8  in.  square,  4  in. 
deep  and  with  a  4-in.  flange  at  the  roof.  The  edge  should  be  raised  5^  in.  to  prevent  pitch  from 
running  in  when  the  last  coat  is  applied. 

188/.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Drainage  Slopes  on  Flat  Slabs. — Concrete  roof  slabs 
are  generally  made  level  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  form  work.  Some  means  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  slope  for  drainage  must  be  provided.  This  is  generally  done  by  placing  a  cinder  fill  or 
a  cinder  concrete  fill  on  top  of  the  slab,  or  by  placing  a  thin  slab  supported  by  wood  above  the 
main  slab.  The  latter  method  is  but  little  used  as  it  is  expensive,  and  falls  in  the  non-fireproof 
class.  A  cinder  fill  is  lighter  and  cheaper  than  a  cinder  concrete  fill.  A  good  grade  of  steam 
boiler  cinders  should  be  used.  They  should  be  graded  to  give  the  proper  slope,  should  have  a 
minimum  thickness  of  3  in.,  and  be  well  tamped  and  sprinkled.  A  cement  mortar  finish,  1  in. 
thick  (composition:  1  cement  to  3  sand)  must  be  floated  on  before  the  cinders  dry  out.  The 
mortar  finish  must  be  kept  from  1  to  2  in.  away  from  walls,  and  joints  should  be  filled  with 
plastic  cement.  Cinder  fill  weighs  from  50  to  60  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  Cinder  concrete  fill  is  similar 
to  cinder  fill,  the  difference  being  that  1  part  of  cement  is  added  to  8  parts  of  cinders  and  the 
finish  is  made  ^  in.  thick  instead  of  the  1  in.  for  the  cinder  fill. 

189.  Drainage  Schemes. — In  order  to  get  the  best  service  from  a  drainage  scheme  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  usefulness,  durability,  materials,  workmanship,  and  fitness. 

189a.  Usefulness. — The  water  must  be  drained  from  the  roof  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  groimd  level  it  must  be  provided  with  a  suitable  drain  to  run  it  to  the  sewer, 
street  gutter,  or  to  the  rain  water  cistern,  far  enough  from  the  building  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  find  its  way  into  the  cellar.  The  rain  water  cistern  is  a  large  hole  in  the  groxmd,  lined  with 
stone  or  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  filled  with  graded  stone.  In  the  smaller  cisterns  the 
lining  is  often  omitted.  When  the  lined  type  is  used,  the  water  is  available  for  the  tenants  for 
household  use ;  with  the  unlined  variety  the  object  is  to  make  the  water  seep  into  the  subsoil. 
The  slope  of  the  roof  gutter  must  not  be  too  steep  as  this  will  cause  a  rapid  current,  causing 
backing-up  of  water,  overflow,  and  abrasion  of  the  gutter  surface,  which  is  most  objectionable 
with  roofings  with  a  sanded  or  pebbled  surface.  Where  open  valley  gutters  shed  a  stream  on  a 
lower  roof  surface,  the  latter  must  be  protected  against  abrasion  and  leakage  by  properly 
distributing  the  flow  through  a  spreader,  which  discharges  on  a  specially  reinforced  roofing 
surface.  The  better  way  is  to  carry  such  masses  of  water  in  their  own  leaders  direct  to  catch- 
basin,  and  terminate  such  leaders  so  as  to  throw  the  flow  of  water  in  the  direction  wanted,  and 
avoid  the  possibility  of  water  rushing  up  under  flashings. 

In  buildings  with  overhanging  eaves  the  water  is  frequently  allowed  to  drip  on  the  ground. 
When  such  a  building,  which  may  be  used  for  a  mill  or  a  factor} ,  has  a  series  of  transverse  saw- 
tooth skylights,  with  their  gutters  shedding  water  .on  the  main  roof  a  little  distance  below,  the 
water  will  pour  over  the  eaves  in  a  mass  just  where  it  leaves  the  transverse  gutter,  or  very  near 
this  point.  This  condition  seriously  interferes  with  opening  windows  below,  especially  when 
the  windows  turn  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  and  the  roof  overhang  is  small,  as  in  that  case  the 
water  pours  directly  on  the  inclined  window  surface.  Such  conditions  can  be  avoided,  in  part, 
by  a  large  eaves  overhang,  and  better  yet,  by  a  parapet  wall  and  inside  eaves  gutter.  This 
latter  method  also  avoids  the  annoyance  of  eaves  water  coming  down  on  entrance  stairs,  into 
material  bins,  or  on  other  articles  placed  close  to  the  building  wall. 

Where  the  buildinga  have  several  roof  levels,  and  the  lower  roofs  drain  into  the  main  leader  from  high  levek, 
it  becomes' necessary  to  provide  a  trap  at  the  junction  of  the  main  leader  and  low-roof  leader.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  water  rushing  down  from  the  high  roof  will  sometimes  back  up  on  the  low  roof,  especially  if  the  low-roof  leader 
is  short  and  a  large  amount  of  water  is  passing  down  the  main  roof  leader.  During  heavy  thunder  showers  it  has 
been  noticed  that  when  this  precaution  is  not  taken  the  water  around  the  low-roof  catchbasin  will  spout  up  several 
feet  in  the  air  and  flood  the  low  roof. 

Whenever  the  roof  water  is  carried  to  the  ground  by  leaders,  provision  must  be  niadc  to  drain  the  water  away 
from  the  building  for  reasons  of  sanitation,  sightliness  and  life  of  foundation  walls.  Where  storm  sewers  are  not 
available,  and  the  building  lies  lower  than  the  street,  a  rain  water  cistern  should  be  dug  at  a  distance  from  (he 
building  of  not  loss  than  50  ft.  The  subsoil  drain  should  be  placed  we!l  under  the  frost  Hne  and  have  aslope  of  about 
1  in.  in  10  ft. 
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The  Kreatoat  demand  on  the  roof  drainage  system  occurs  durme  a  heavy  rain  storm  of  short  duration,  say  for 
5  or  10  minutes,  during  which  time  the  rain  may  amount  to  1  in.,  although  such  downpour  seldom  occurs.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the  drainage  at  least  twice  a  year,  spring  and  autumn,  to  remove  rubbish  and 
repair  damage  done  by  ice  and  rust. 

1896.  Durability. — Inspection,  mentioned  above,  is  necessary  for  durability. 
Metal  work  may  require  painting  or  soldering  or  even  renewal,  fastenings  of  the  metal  to  roof 
or  walls  may  have  worked  loose  and  strainers  may  need  to  be  renewed.  Tar  and  felt  roofing 
may  need  to  be  coated  with  tar  or  asphalt  to  fill  cracks  and  to  spften  the  entire  surface.  Sand, 
pebbles,  leaves,  and  twigs  should  be  removed,  leaders  flushed,  and  subsoil  pipe  looked  after. 
It  is  important  to  attend  to  these  things  so  as  to  avoid  rot  and  decay  setting  in  along  the  eaves 
and  walls  where  the  damage  is  not  always  seen  until  it  assumes  proportions  calling  for  expen- 
sive repairs. 

189c.  Materials  and  Workmanship. — Materials  and  workmanship  should  be  of 
the  best.  If  iron  is  used,  the  pure  varieties  should  be  secured  which  in  the  end  are  more  econo- 
mical than  ordinary  grades.  Although  black  painted  iron  does  very  well  for  steep  roof  ma- 
terial, it  does  not  measure  up  for  gutters,  leaders,  and  other  parts  where  the  water  remains 
much  longer;  here  the  iron  must  be  tinned  or  galvanized.  If  zinc  or  copper  is  used,  painting 
may  not  be  necessary  except  for  securing  a  harmonious  tint.  For  leaders,  in  all  locaHties  that 
have  frost,  the  corrugated  or  expansion  type  should  be  used.  When  gutters  are  built  up  of 
tarred  felts,  all  sharp  bends  should  be  avoided  and  sharp  comers  filled  with  wooden  or  mortar 
fillets,  of  large  radius,  so  that  the  felt  may  have  a  secure  base  and  support.  Lead,  copper,  zinc, 
galvanized  iron,  and  tinned  iron  haye  lasting  qualities  in  the  order  given. 

189d.  Fitness. — With  buildings  of  the  better  class,  the  eaves  gutters  may  be 
incorporated  with  the  cornice  and  made  quite  ornate.  Leaders  must  look  well  and  be  placed 
as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible,  in  the  first  place  for  appearances,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  avoid  mechanical  damage  from  the  ground  level  up  to  say  4  ft.  above  the  ground.  For  the 
lower  4  ft.  double  strength  cast-iron  pipe  should  be  used,  which  will  stand  the  impact  of  iron  ash 
cans,  etc.y  taken  out  of  all  residences  once  or  more  during  the  week.  Where  leaders  are  so 
located  that  repairs  are  costly,  the  most  durable  materials  must  be  used.  Where  there  are  no 
eaves  gutters,  as  on  the  simpler  types  of  sheds,  or  manufacturing  buildings,  there  must  never- 
theless be  short  sections  of  eaves  trough  placed  over  main  entrance  stairs  to  prevent  drip  and 
ice  formation  on  the  steps.  Piazza  roofs  should  have  gutters  that  will  drain  readily,  preferably 
having  the  high  level  over  the  main  entrance  steps.  In  the  case  of  small  piazza  gutters,  almost 
level,  an  overflow  is  often  found  directly  over  the  main  entrance  steps  due  to  a  settling  in  the 
shallow  piazza  foundations. 


SKYLIGHTS  AND  VENTaATORS 

Bt  John  S.  Branne 

190.  Skylights  and  Ventilators  in  General. — For  buildings  occupying  large  areas,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  daylight  for  the  interior  by  means  of  windows  in  the  ex- 
terior walls.  In  large  buildings  several  storied  high^  light  courts  are  introduced,  and  in  smaller 
buildings  where  this  can  not  be  done,  light  shafts  are  used,  the  daylight  coming  through  a  sky- 
light placed  above'the  roof  level  where  it  is  diffused  into  the  interior  of  the  building  by  windows 
in  the  sides  of  the  lightshaft. 

In  all  large  private  and  public  buildings  the  roof  has  one  or  more  skylights  which  give 
light  to  the  upper  story,  and  sometimes  so  arranged  as  to  help  the  illumination  all  the  way  down 
in  buildings  of  moderate  height. '  In  such  cases  the  skylight  is  often,  very  large  and  is  placed 
over  an  open  light  well  which  is  guarded.by  a  railing,  and  contains  the  main  stairway. 

In  one-story  buildings  requiring  an  exceptional  amount  of  light,  as  green  houses  and  horti- 
cultural buildings,  the  entire  roof  is  made  of  glass.  In  one  story  shop  and  factory  buildings 
train  sheds,  etc.,  daylight  is  provided  for  the  interior  by  one  of  the  following  methods  of  provid- 
ing a  glass  surface: 
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1.  Light  through  glaaa  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  roof. 

a.  Glass  tile. 

b.  Glass  inserts  in  concrete  tile. 
e.  Glass  inserts  in  concrete  slab. 

d.  Corrugated  glass  sheets. 

e.  Flat  glass  skylights. 

/.  Translucent  fabric,  taking  the  place  of  glass. 

2.  Light  through  glased  surfaces  not  in  the  plane  of  fhe  roof. 

a.  Common  box  skylights. 

b.  Longitudinal  monitors, 
t.  Transverse  monitors. 

d.  Saw-tooth  construction. 

In  planning  for  light,  the  designer  at  the  same  time  must  keep  ventilation  in  mind,  because 
most  special  skylight  devices  placed  above  the  plane  of  the  main  roof  surface  are  also  well 
adapted  for  securing  ventilation.  A  glazed  surface  may  be  made  wholly  or  in  part  movable. 
The  vertical  (or  nearly  vertical)  sides  of  monitor  and  saw-tooth  roofs  may  be  made  part  glass 
and  part  louvres.     Louvres  may  also  be  provided  on  the  vertical  sides  of  box  skylights. 

The  designer  must  gather  all  the  knowledge  available  as  to  light  requirements,  based  on 
the  occupation  of  the  tenants  of  the  building,  and  on  the  more  or  less  favorable  location  of  his 
building  as  regards  height  and  location  of  surrounding  structures. 

The  necessity  of  the  best  available  light  and  ventilation  for  the  eflSciency  of  all  the  workers, 
of  whatever  grade  and  responsibility,  is  now*  a  well  known  economic  fact,  taken  into  account 
by  every  employer  of  labor.  The  nearer  the  glazed  surface  approaches  the  working  floor,  the 
better  the  light ;  but  if  too  near,  the  heat  rays  in  summer  will  be  very  uncomfortable. 

North  light  is  the  best  as  there  are  no  direct  sun  rays.  Where  direct  simlight  will  strike 
the  glazed  surface  of  the  skylight,  glass  must  be  selected  that  will  diffuse  the  sunlight ;  that  is, 
scatter  or  break  the  direct  rays  so  as  to  reach  the  condition  of  light  without  glare.  Such  glass 
is  ribbed  or  contains  small  prisms,  of  various  styles  as  to  depth  and  spacing  of  ribs  and  prisms. 
When  there  is  no  objection  to  the  loss  of  a  little  light,  rough  glass  is  used.  The  ribbed  and  pris- 
matic types  gather  dirt  very  quickly,  and  require  frequent  cleaning ;  .rough  glass  to  a  lesser 
degree.  When  the  glass  is  placed,  due  consideration  must  be  given  as  to  which  side  is  most 
accessible  to  the  window  cleaner,  the  inside  or  outside  face. 

The  amount  of  glass  required  for  mill  and  factory  buildings  depends  entirely  on  occupati6n 
of  tenants  or  workers,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  30  %of  the  side  walls  used  for  windows 
is  often  found,  and  again  the  entire  side  wall  may  be  glass  except  for  the  space  occupied  by 
wall  pilasters. 

The  roof  light  must  be  studied  with  regard  to  location  of  machinery  or  desks,  etc.,  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  possible  leaks,  and  breakage  of  glass.  Care  m-ust  be  taken  in  placing 
skylights  so  as  not  to  place  them  too  near  valleys  or  other  depressions  which  may  cause  snow 
to  cover  them. 

It  costs  more,  of  course,  to  heat  buildings  with  large  glass  surfaces  during  the  winter 
months;  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  saving  of  artificial  light  all  the  year 
aroimd. 

As  regards  fire  protection,  the  following  is  taken  from  the  1909  code  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  p.  103: 

All  opeiungs  in  roof  for  the  admission  of  light,  other  than  elsewhere  provided  in  this  code,  over  elevator,  stair, 
dumb  waiter  shafts,  and  theatre  stage  roofs,  shall  have  metal  frames  and  sash,  glased  with  wired  glass  not  less  than 
yi  in.  thick,  or  with  glass  protected  above  and  below  with  wire  screens,  of  not-less  than  No.  12  galvanised  wire,  and 
not  more  than  1  in.  mesh. 

The  consistent  use  of  wire  glass  in  a  building  may  save  as  much  as  10  %on  the  fire  insurance. 
In  all  large  dwellings,  and  in  many  small  ones,  and  in  all  public  buildings,  means  are 
provided  for  carrying  off  foul  air  by  ventilating  shafts  or  ducts  placed  in  the  walls.  Those  in 
the  walls  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  or  higher.  When  ventilating  shafts  are 
used,  they  are  sometimes  made  large  and  provide  light  for  interior  rooms.     Such  shafts  must 
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be  fireproof  and  be  carried  not  leas  than  2  ft.  above  the  roof  when  covered  with  ventilating 
ekylight,  nor  leae  than  3  ft,  above  the  roof  when  open,  termiDBting  in  a,  tile  or  cement  coping. 

Machine  ehopa,  factories,  ehope,  manufacturing  eetabliahments  of  the  many  types  found, 
often  provide  ventilation  through  the  verticle  sideH  of  box  skylights,  through  round  metal  venti' 
latore  placed  along  the  ridge,  or  through  the  vertical  or  sightly  inclined  sides  of  monitois  and 
saw-tooth  roofe. 

lot.  ITotes  on  Glass. — Glass  used  in  skylighta  of  all  kinds  may  be  plain  or  reinforced; 
the  latter  type  has  wire  mesh  imbedded  in  it.  This  wire  mesh  maybe  placed  between  two  plates 
of  glass  which  are  then  rolled  together;  or  rolled  into  one  plat«  of  glass.  The  first  type  is  made  by 
the  'sandwich  proceee;"  the  second  by  the  '  sohd  process,"  also  called  the  '  Pennsylvania 
continuous  process. "  The  Bolid  process  "  produces  a  stronger  glass- 
Single  strength  glass  is  Ke  in.  thick — extreme  size  24  x  60  in.,  30  X  54  in.,  or  36  x  SO  in. 
Double  strength  glass  is  }i  in.  thick— extreme  size  30  x  90  in.,  3S  x  86  in.,  or  48  x  80  in. 
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that  the  npilliry  Kttrutian  wUl  reUin  aad  arry  oS  cond 
Plus  due  or  wire  eI>w.  Hudhlutcd  to  live  it  ■  fmeted 

SUMik  eiHS  of  wire  ^am  run  from  14  to  40  in.  wid 
ebould  Dot  exceed  24  in.  If  ribbed  glui  is  used,  the  rib 
>ide  windom.     When  windows  are  double  tlsaed,  place  the  ribbed  surfacee 

In  verUcdl  or  eli(htly  iDolinHi  wiudowe.  wHb  small  danger  of  breakage,  d 
lued  if  not  Interfering  with  fire  protection  polioy. 

in.  SkyUghts  in  Plane  of  Roof. 

I(l2a.  Glass  Tile. — Glass  tiles  are  often  lued  on  roofs  in  conjunction  with  clay 
tiles,  and  are  made  of  the  shape  and  siie  of  the  clay  tile  so  as  to  match  laps,  thus  requiring  no 
further  attention  ihan  laying  them  as  decided  by  the  designer  (see  Fig. 
2S8).     Sometimes  they  are  laid  in  large  units,  forming  several  lai^  roof 
lights,  or  in  rows  extending  the  length  or  part  of  the  length  of  the  building; 
more  rarely  scattered  all  over  with  the  clay  tile.     The  most  economical 
way  is  probably  to  lay  them  in  large  units  or  long  rows  so  as  not  to  be 
constantly  watching  a.  certain  pattern  or  design  scattered  all  over  the  roof. 
193t<.  Glass  Inserts  In  Concrete  Tils. — Glass  inserts  are 
used  to  some  extent  in  concrete  tile  and  are  very  efficient.     The  interlock- 
ing  "Bonansa"  tile,  sise  to 
weather    24  x  48  in.,   has 
H-in,  ribbed  wire  glass  in-  , 
serts,   U  X  26  in.   (see  Fig. 
289),     The  tile  with  inseria 
may  be  laid  in   continuous        ^^^     ^,_r^,^ 
rows  or  arranged  to  meet    forred    cement   tile 
r,o.  288.-Imperi»l  tile  with  al>«  tile.  special     condiUons.         The    ""''  "^  '"«"■■ 

glass  is  laid  into  the  form  when  the  concrete  is  poured,  and  the  finished  tile  is  shipped  to  the 
building  site  like  the  all-concrete  tile.  ' 

192c,  Glass  Inserts  in  Concrete  Slabs. ^ — Glass  inserts  to  be  used  in  concrete 
slabs  come  in  sizes  from  6  to  6,1^  in,  square,  and  from  IJi  to  IJiin.  thick.  Light  concrete  ribs, 
reinforced,  are  poured  between  the  inserts  (see  Fig.  290).  The  "units",  made  of  many  small 
inserts,  can  be  made  in  sizes  to  suit  the  beam  or  girder  spacing,  or  purlin  spacing,  and  each 
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unit  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  concrete.  For  tightness  and  to  take  up  expansion  and  con- 
traction, the  units  are  Beparated  by  a  thin  joint  of  oakum  packing  covered  with  elastic  cement. 
192rf.  Corrugated  GUas  Sheets. — Cor- 
rugated glass  sheets  are  26  in.  wide,  66  in.  long,  and 
J-i  in.  thick,  and  have  standard  2}4-ia.  comigationa 
{see  Pig.  272,  p.  597).  They  are  used  with  corrugated 
steel,  corrugated  asbestos,  protect«d  corrugated  steel. 
The  corrugations  diffuse  the  light,  and  heat  rays, 
preventing  glare,  and  the  manufacturers  claim  that  a 
building  covered  with  this  glass  is  no  warmer  in 
summer  than  the  same  building  would  be  it  covered 
with  corrugated  steel  sheets. 

IMe.  Flat  Glass  Skjliglits.— Flat  glass 
skylightB  are  often  used  in  the  plane  of  the  roof  but 
unless  there  is  su  fficient  slope  of  roof  to  shed  the  snow 
as  it  falls,  the  L^ht  will  be  shut  off  and  the  purpose  of 
the  skylight  defeated.  These  skylights  must  be  par- 
ticularly well  flashed,  to  prevent  leaks.  Flat  sky- 
lights should  at  least  have  a  slope  of  2  in,  per  foot. 
192/.  Translucent  Tftbric. — Translucent  fabric  is  manufactured  by  dipping  a 
e  mesh  into  an  oil  coniposition  which  hardens  into  an  amber  colored,  translucent  sheet. 


Fia.  201.— Sky  right  ban. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  buildings  whcrethe  vibrations  of  running  machinery  are  sogreat  as  to  break 
glass.  Also  it  may  well  be  considered  in  locations  where  the  foundations  are  apt  to  settle,  as 
in  filled-iu  ground,  throwing  purlins  out  of  line,  and  straining  all  rigid  materials.     This  fabric 
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Common  Typ® 

Fia.  202. — LoDgitudinal  monitors 


Inverted  Type 


withstands  ordinary  heat,  but  when  exposed  to  lire  burns  readily.     The  fabric  softens  a  little 
when  exposed  to  very  high  temperatures.     It  collects  some  dirt  which  should  be  washed  off. 
193.  Skylights  Not  in  Plane  of  Roof. 

198a.  Common  Box  Skylights. — Common  box  skylights  are  better  than  the 
flat  ones  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  of  thorough  flashing  up  along  the  high  curb  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  top  may  be  of  the  same  slope  as  the  roof,  or  may  be  arranged  with  a  ridge  to 
cause  the  snow  to  slide  off.  One  advantage  of  the  high  curb  is  the  possibility  of  arranging 
ventilating  louvres  all  around  the  curb.  When  the  slope  of  glass  top  is  made  7  to  8  in.  per  foot, 
the  snow  will  slide  off. 

1986.  Longitudinal  Monitors. — The  object  of  longitudinal  monitors  is  to  provide 
light  as  well  as  ventilation.  For  the  right  amount  of  light  in  a  mill  building,  shop,  or  factory, 
no  set  rules  can  be 
given,  but  each  class 
of  building  must  be 
considered  by  itself. 
In  a  general  way,  for 
buildings  with  a 
height  to  eaves  of  16 
to  20  ft.,  with  ample 
side  windows,  say 
about  30%  of  wall 
surface,  no  monitor  is 
required  when  the 
width  of  building  is 
not  over  40  ft.     This 

refers  to  shops  where  the  work  is  done  principally  along  the  walls,  and  the  central  portion  of 
building  is  used  for  an  aisle.  When  the  width  becomes  greater,  the  monitor  is  placed  along 
the  ridge  of  roof,  and  is  made  about  }i  of  the  width  between  walls. 

The  monitor  roof  is  made  of  the  same  roofing  material  as  the  main  roof;  the  monitor  sides  are  glased;  and  the 
sash  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  movable.  A  wide  monitor  haring  its  ridge  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  that  of  the 
main  roof,  does  not  ventilate  efficiently  under  all  circumstances,  and  under  such  conditions  there  should  be  a  series 
of  round  sheet  metal  or  asbestos  ventilators  placed  along  the  monitor  ridge. 

To  overcome  this  condition  an  inverted  monitor  type  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  with  its  valley  gutter  in 
the  center  and  discharging  hot  air,  smoke,  fumes,  and  dust  very  efficiently  to  the  highest  parts  of  monitor  and 
out  through  louvres  or  movable  sash  (see  Fig.  202). 

The  monitor  roof  may  be  made  of  glass,  if  slope  is  made  sufficiently  steep  to  shed  snow;  and  the  higher  part  can 
be  made  to  swing  up  for  ventilation. 

193c.  Transverse  Monitors. — Transverse  monitors  (Fig.  293)  are  most  adapted 
for  flat  roofs,  or  for  roofs  with  a  slight  slope.     If  used  for  steep  roofs,  the  sash  along  the  sides 

becomes  irregular  and  difficult  to  operate.  When 
the  slope  is  slight,  they  are  practical  in  construc- 
tion and  look  weU.  These  monitors  start  as  near 
the  wall  as  is  necessary  to  get  good  light,  and  have 
glazed  or  louvred  sides,  the  same  as  the  longitudi- 
nal monitor.  With  this  type  of  monitor,  there  is 
an  easy  access  from  one  side  of  building  to  the 
other,  and  they  should  always  be  set  back  from 
the  building  side  sufficiently  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable walk  for  inspection  and  cleaning  of  roof  and  sash.  With  a  truss  spacing  of  16  ft. 
they  Should  be  placed  in  every  third  bay,  which  will  place  glazed  sides  about  30  ft.  apart. 
This  type  of  monitor  avoids  the  valley  gutter  which  often  causes  trouble  in  the  saw-tooth 
construction  by  leaking. 

193d.  Saw-tooth  Construction. — Saw-tooth  construction  is  used  to  get  a  very 
strong  north  light.  To  accomplish  this  every  bay  has  a  saw-tooth,  the  steep  side  is  glazed  and 
the  gently  sloping  side  has  solid  roofing..    A  very  even  lighting  is  thus  obtained. 
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Ventilation  is  secured  by  m^ddng  the  upper  part  of  the  sash  movable  (see  Fig.  204).  Some- 
times round  sheet  metal  ventilators  are  placed  along  the  sa^v-tooth  ridge,  and  louvres  are  pro- 
vided on  the  two  gable  ends.  When  the  glazed  (steep)  side  faces  due  north,  the  glass  can  be 
perfectly  clear,  if  placed  vertically  or  very  steep,  so  that  the  sun  even  at  noon  cannot  shine 
through.  This  steepness,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  should  be  such  that  the 
angle  with  the  horizontal  is  not  less  than  72  deg.,  and  in  the  southern  part,  not  less  than  78 
deg.  If  the  angle  is  smaller,  there  will  be  direct  sunlight  at  noon,  and  this  may  necessitate 
ribbed  or  rough  glass.     When  the  glass  is  inclined,  more  light  comes  through. 

V 

The  saw-tooth  type  of  skylight  sometimee 'gives  trouble  by  leaks  developing  along  the  valley  gutters.  To 
overcome  this  trouble  the  following  precautions  must  be  taken: 

(1)  The  gutter  should  be  made  wide,  and  all  sharp  comers  avoided 
ACm^tfr  sos^  y7"^^  e^^w...^  **y  providing  liberal  fillets  and  a  perfect  bearing  surface  under  the  gut- 
ter body.  A  narrow  gutter  invitee  the  expansive  action  of  ice,  banks  up 
the  snow  which  accumulates  by  direct  fall  and  by  sliding  off  the  glass, 
and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  window  cleaners  to  stand  in  it.  As  the 
gutters  are  used  frequently  for  thoroughfare  across  the  roof,  the  gutter 
surface  must  be  protected  either  by  a  special  wearing  surface  or  by  plac- 
ing a  plank  walk  along  the  gutter.  This  walk  must  not  block  the  flow  of 
water.  It  is  better  to  spend  money  for  a  good  wearing  surface,  as  the 
plank  rots,  and  twigs  and  leaves  may  block  the  water. 
Fig.  294. — Saw-tooth  type.  (^)  Flashings  on  both  sides  of  the  gutter  should  be  made  wide,  and 

the  supports  for  the  gutter  strong  so  that  no  deflection  may  set  in  and 
form  water  pockets  in  the  gutters.  Sometimes  much  snow  and  ice  form  in  saw-tooth  gutters.  If  the  gutters 
are  long,  it  will  be  better  to  use  interior  down  takes  which  can  be  brought  down  along  the  columns. 

194.  Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Skylights. — Wherever  glass  is  used,  some  provision  has  to 
be  made  for  carrying  ofif  condensation,  such  as,  small  gutters  in  buildings  where  machinery  or 
product  would  receive  serious  injury  from  water.  There  are  several  types  of  skylight  bars  on 
the  market  (see  Fig.  291),  all  aiming  to  collect  and  carry  off  condensation.  Unless  copper  is 
selected,  a  closed  bar  section  must  not  be  used,  as  it  can  not  be  painted. 

AH  glass  except  expensive  plate  glass,  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  cxishion  hss  to  be  provided  between  metal 
sash  bars  and  glass  by  using  putty,  cement,  asphaltic  compounds,  or  felt.  The  glass  on  the  better  class  of  modern 
sash  is  held  by  copper  spring  caps  covering  the  joints  and  fastened  to  the  bars  with  brass  nuts  and  bolts. 

196.  Ventilators. — As  described  in  Art.  193,  light  and  ventilation  are  often  provided 
by  the  same  bulkhead,  or  skylight,  whether  this  be  a  small  box  skylight  or  a  large  monitor. 
In  the  section  on  '* Heating,  Ventilation  and  Power,''  in  Part  III,  the  questions  of  fresh  air 
requirements  are  fully  discussed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  vary  according  to  the  uses  and 
character  of  the  building. 

Box  akylighta  may  be  lused  as  ventilators  by  having  high  curbs  filled  with  louvres  or  movable  sash,  small  hinged 
doors,  etc.     This  will  prove  enough  where  small  amounts  of  air  have  to  be  ezpeUed. 

LoriffUitdinal  numitcra  of  the  common  or  inverted  type  give  excellent  ventilation  by  ucing  louvres,  shutters,  or 
movable  sash  along  the  sides.    Louvres  are  made  of  black  or  galvanised  steel  or  iron,  asbestos,  or  asbestos  pro- 

« 

tected  metal,  all  according  to  durability  required  and  care  given  after  placing.  Shjitters  are  made  of  sheet  iron  or 
steel,  black  or  galvanized.  Movable  sash  is  the  most  useful  arrangement,  giving  both  light  and  ventilation,  and 
can  be  operated  in  large  sections  by  hand  or  even  driven  by  small  motor.  « 

Transverse  tnonitora  are  used  for  ventilation  just  as  described  for  longitudinal  monitors.  This  type  has  been 
used  considerably,  as  the  light  distribution  is  very  good,  and  while  not  so  perfect  as  in  the  saw-tooth  type,  yet  has 
not  the  disadvantage  of  the  saw-tooth  gutter. 

Saw-tooth  conetructum  is  well  adapted  to  ventilation,  on  account  of  its  shape,  resembling  one-half  of  the  inverted 
type  monitor.  The  light,  as  stated,  is  also  perfect.  The  disadvantages  are:  a  slightly  higher  cost  than  common 
transverse  monitors,  and  the  gutter. 

Open  roof  ventUatiori  is  used  largely  for  rolling  mills  and  smelters  where  the  heat  is  intense  and  the  air  is  bur- 
dened with  smoke,  fumes,  and  gases.  The  method  commonly  used  is  to  provide  two  planes  of  purlins  and  by  lajring 
the  lower  end  of  roofing  sheets  on  high  purlins  and  the  upper  end  on  low  purlins  an  effect  is  produced  like  a  large 
louvre  laid  on  the  roof  slope.  The  only  protection  asked  here  is  to  keep  out  to  a  large  extent  snow  and  rain,  whence 
the  lower  ends  of  each  set  of  sheets  overlap  upper  end  of  sheets  below.  In  addition  to  this,  sides  of  building  may 
not  have  any  walls. 

Sheet  metal  ventilaiors,  asbestos  veniilatorat  etc. — The  use  of  these  has  been  referred  to  already.  Several  types  are 
on  the  market,  both  as  regards  materials  and  method  of  operating  (ece  Fig.  205). 

The  suction  of  air  is  taken  care  of  in  various  wasrs.     One  type  is  entirely  Etationary,  and  relies  on  the  motion  of 
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9  ouTved  aurlHcH  of  tbe  Teotilttor  to  Buok  the  sir  out,     Anntbu  type  allowa  tbe  upper  par 

on  the  uudBnide  nf  the  GBP  aod  IB  either  wtud  propelled  or  power  driven.  All  veotiUton  muat  keep  out  rftin.  Some 
have  tlao  tops'and  admit  licht.  Dampen  should  be  provided,  KOd  a  tjiie  choMii  that  will  prevent  back  draft. 
Another  type  of  draft  raculation  ii  a  slidint  siMve,  and  with  thia  type  a  lUn  top  ii  used.     This  aleeve  can  be  ralwd 
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196.  Muoniy  W«Ua  Below  Grade. — Concrete  is  used  perhaps  more  extensively  than  any 
other  material  tor  walla  below  grade.  The  forms  are  made  of  lor2-in.  lumber  reinforced  with 
2  or  4-in.  acantling  aa  the  caae  may  require.  Safe  allowable  bearing  pressures  on  walla  for  the 
concrete  mixtures  commonly  used  are  aa  follows,  assuming  Portland  cement  concrete : 

1-2-4  concrete 350  lb.  per  eq.  in. 

1-3-S  concrete 300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

1-3-6  concrete 260  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  common  construction  is  to  employ  concrete  curtain  walls  12  in.  thick  between  the 
wall  columns  and  in  addition  to  reinforcing  them  vertically,  to  take  the  earth  pressure,  to  place 
rods  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  so  aa  to  make  the  wall  carry  itself  a4  a  beam  from  footing  to 
footing. 

For  buildings  of  moderate  height,  stone  is  often  used 
for  walls.  This  is  very  economical  when  a  local  stone  can 
be  obtained.  Stones  should  be  laid  with  cement  or  lime 
and  cement  mortar,  caretuly  bedded  in  a  full  bed  of  mortar 
and  worked  around  until  a  full  solid  bearing  ia  obtained. 

The  use  of  brick  for  exterior  walls  below  grade  ia  gradu- 
ally becoming  less  on  account  of  the  additional  cost  over 
that  of  a  concrete  wall.  Brick  used  for  walls  are  hard- 
bumed  common  brick,  laid  up  in  lime  and  cement  mortar. 
Brick  wallb  should  not  be  lees  than  12  in.  thick. 

In  small  residence  construction,  a  hollow,  vitrified, 
salt   glazed  tile   has    come   into    use   for   basement  walla. 

These  tile  are  8  in.  wide  16!^  in.  long  and  8  in.  thick,and  are  laid  with  broken  joints  like  stone 
ashlar.  Special  tile  laid  vertically  are  used  for  comers.  If  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  local 
yard,  they  are  more  economical  than  brick  or  concrete. 

The  queation  of  waterproofing  walk  below  grade  aaiinat  moialurt  and  dampnees  ia  a  very  imiiottaiit  one.  A 
deacriptJOD  of  tbe  varioua  metboda  ii  given  in  Sect.  6,  Art.  29, 

It  the  walla  below  grade  form  the  eidea  of  raotnB  that  are  to  be  decorated,  an  ioller  tile  wall  ahould  be  built, 
leaving  an  aii  apace  between  that  and  the  outer  wajt.  aa  ibown  in  Fig,  £96,  At  the  bottom  of  thia  ipace  a  gutter 
ahould  be  formed  pitched  to  drais.  ao  aa  to  carry  off  any  moisture  that  night  pau  through  the  outer  wall.  In 
erecting  tbeee  tile  walls  the  lower  two  coursa  of  the  tile  ahould  be  laid  on  an  aaphalt  bed  to  prevent  moiatDre 
paaaiDg  up  by  capillary  attraction  and  cauaing  the  tile  to  diainttgrate. 
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197.  Masonry  Walls  Above  Grade. 

197a.  Concrete  Walls. — The  use  of  solid  concrete  for  walls  above  grade  is  not 
generally  considered  advisable  on  account  of  the  cost  of  form  work,  the  tendency  of  concrete  to 
absorb  moisture  and  cause  damp  walls  on  the  inside,  and  also  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
treating  them  in  an  architectural  manner.  To  overcome  these  objections  many  forms  and 
shapes  of  hollow  cement  blocks  have  been  made.     These  are  usually  laid  up  like  cut  stone. 

1976.  Brick  Walls. — The  use  of  brick  for  walls  above  grade  is  considered  the 
best  and  most  economical  for  masonry  walls.  On  street  fronts  and  on  exposed  sides  where  an 
architectural  effect  is  desired,  the  exterior  surface  of  the  wall  should  be  faced  with  a  pressed 
brick.  In  residence,  church,  or  other  work  where  large  wall  surfaces  can  be  treated,  a  variety 
of  effects  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  tapestry  brick,  pavers,  and  bricks  varying  in  shade;  also 
by  using  color  in  the  mortar  for  the  joints.  Other  effects  may  be  produced  by  laying  the  brick 
in  various  bonds,  such  as  the  Cross  Bond,  Flemish  Bond,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Figs.  297,  298, 
299,  and  300,  also* by  laying  alternate  courses  of  wide  and  narrow  brick  as  shown  in  Fig.  301. 
When  this  is  done  the  narrow  course  should  be  a  darker  brick.  Effects  can  also  be  secured  by  using 
full,  raked,  pointed,  and  tool  joints  as  shown  in  Fig.  302.  In  raking  out  a  joint  it  is  customary 
to  rake  the  horizontal  joints  only.  Brick  work  is  also  sometimes  laid  up  with  very  wide  joints 
and  gravel  used  in  the  mortar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  303.  When  this  is  done,  wood  blocks  or  metal 
clips  must  be  set  in  to  prevent  the  load  from  crushing  out  the  mortar  as  the  work  progresses. 
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Fig.  297. — Common  bond. 
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Fio.  298. — English  bond. 
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Fia.  299. — ^Flemish  bond. 
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Fig.  300. — Eaglish  croes  bond. 


Fio.  301. — Alternate  wide  and  narrow  brick. 
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FiQ.  302. — Joints  in  brick  work. 


Fio.  303. — Brick  laid  in  wide  gravel  mortar  joints. 


A  great  deal  of  care  and  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  brick  for  the  purpose  intended.  For 
instance,  in  a  locality  that  is  free  from  smoke  and  soot,  a  brick  with  varying  shades  can  be  used  effectively;  while  in 
dirty,  smoky  places  it  is  better  to  use  a  paver  or  some  smooth-faced  brick  that  the  rain  wiU  wash.  Again,  in  courts 
or  in  alleys  a  white  enamel  brick  is  desirable  to  reflect  light  into  the  building.  White  enamel  beick  should  always 
be  laid  with  a  very  narrow  full  jomt.  The  advantage  of  this  brick  is  that  it  can  be  washed  when  it  becomes  dirty. 
Enamel  brick  should  be  burnt  in  one  fire  so  as  to  make  the  chemical  change  in  the  body  and  the  glase  simultaneous. 
In  the  dry  process  where  the  brick  is  first  burned  and  the  enamel  is  applied  and  then  fired  again,  the  bond  is  weak 
and  a  pulling  or  chipping  of  the  enamel  occurs.  Enamel  brick  are  best  cleaned  with  an  alkaline  solution,  such  as 
caustic  soda  or  sodium  carbonate.  This  cleans  the  enamel  and  does  not  effect  the  cement  or  lime  mortar  in  the 
joints. 

Pier  Coimtruclion. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  skeleton  type  of  construction  and  also 
in  .the  pier  type  of  building,  the  elevations  are  often  designed  to  produce  a  Gothic  effect,  which 
is  a  natural  manner  to  express  this  type  of  construction.     In  doing  this  the  brick  work  follows 
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closely  the  form  of  the  columD,  and  the  Bpandrels  or  spaces  between  the  columns  are  treated 
either  in  plain  brick  or  in  pattern  brick  panels.  'In  this  type  of  wall  construction  the  use  of 
steel  shelf  angles  on  the  columns  at  the  door  levels  is  recorameDded  (see  Pig.  304).  This  not 
slone  prevents  wall  cracks  but  on  lai^  work  enables  the  buildeis  to  run  two  crews  of  brick 
layeis,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one  half  way  up  on  the  structure.  In  this  construction  of  the 
spandrel  a  etoel  angle  is  necessary  on  which  to  carry  the  face  brick.  This  angle  can  be  left 
exposed  on  the  bottom  in  slow  burning  and  mill  buildinip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  305,  but  should  be 
covered  with  a  fireproof  material  in  fireproof  buildings  (see  Fik-  306), 

CorbeUand  Ledges. — In  slow-burning  and  mill  constructed  buildings,  and  often  in  ordinary 
construction,  it  is  well  to  corbel  out  and  form  leches  to  support  the  joist  or  floor  construction. 
This  not  alone  allow  sthe  joist  to  fall  out  without  tearing  down  the  wall  in  case  of  a  fire,  but  also 
prevents  smoke  and  small  fires  from  traveling  into  the  next  story  above  by  passing  between  the 
wall  and  the  floor  construction.  Corbels  and  ledges  shoidd  project  at  least  4  in.  out  from  the 
face  of  the  wall  as  shown  in  Fig.  307. 


BredioR  of  Briek  WalU. — In  the  erection  of  masonry  walls,  no  wall  should  at  any  time  be 
carried  up  more  than  two  stories  above  another  wall  of  the  same  building  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  an  uneven  loading  on  the  building  foundations,  the  lack  of  a  continuous  bond  around 
the  entire  structure  and  also  the  danger  of  a  heavy  wind  storm  throwing  the  wall  out  of  line. 

Bond  in  Brick  WcUis.-^la  laying  comnion  brick  in  walla,  every  fifth  course  should  be  laid 
as  a  header  to  form  a  proper  tie  through  the  wall.  In  face  brick  two  headers  and  a  stretcher  or 
their  equivalent  should  be  laid  in  every  sixth  course  to  form  a  proper  bond  between  the  face 
brick  and  the  common  brick. 

Briek  Sillg. — Bricks  are  often  used  for  window  sills  in  brick  walls  in  place  of  stone  or  other 
material,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  architectural  effect  and  sometimes  to  save  time  and 
money.  Brick  used  for  sills  should  be  vitrified  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  laid  as  a  header 
couiBe. 

Parapet  WfUU. — Parapet  walls  should  be  erected  around  all  flat  toof  buildings  as  a  fire  Stop 
to  prevent  fires  from  traveUng  from  one  roof  to  another;  also  to  prevent  water  from  the  snow 
from  running  down  and  ruining  the  building  walls  and  from  falling  down  on  people  passing  on 
the  walks  below.  Parapet  walls  should  be  at  least  18  in.  high  on  the  street  fronts,  and  36  in. 
high  on  the  tot  line  and.  for  dividing  walls.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  face  the  inside  of  all 
walls  with  a  vitrified  brick  to  prevent  disintegration  from  moisture  absorbed  from  the  snow,  which 
lies  banked  against  it  during  the  winter  months.  Sections  through  parapet  walls  are  illus- 
trated in  the  chapter  on  "Comicea  and  Parapet  Walls." 

Mortar  for  Bride  Walla. — Mortar  to  be  used  for  brick  walls  is  usually  determined  by  the 
load  to  be  earned. 

Stress  Allowed  on  Brick  Work. — The  follwing  table  taken  from  the  Chicago  Building  Ordi- 
nance gives  the  safe  load  per  square  inch  allowed  on  brick  work: 

Paving  brick— 1  put  Purlland  cement  ta  :i  parta  uod. 

pRiaed  brick— 1  part  Portland  cement  to  3  parU  aand 

Common  briek— All  grsdeB— Portland  cement  mortar 

Good  Knie  and  cement  martar 

Qood  lime  mortar 


aeoib 

2001b 

ITSIb 

125  lb 

100  lb 

P-r 
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Weight  of  Brick  Work  in  Common  Brick  Walla: 

9-m.  brick  wall 83  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

l^in.  brick  wall 120  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

17-in.  brick  wall 160  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

21-in.  brick  wall 195  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

WaU  Thickneaaea. — Although  wall  thicknesses  for  brick  walls  are  determined  by  the  safe 
stress  allowed  per  square  inch  on  the  brick  work,  yet,  from  common  practice,  certain,  safe, 
definite  rules  have  been  fixed  upon.  The  table  and  rules  given  below  do  not  recognize  enclosing 
walls  les»  than  12  in.  thick.  Walls  8  in.  thick  have  been  erected  and  have  stood  up  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  it  is  not  recommended  that  they  be  used  in  general  practice. 

Tablb  Showing  Wall  Thicknesses  in  Inches  for  Enclosinq  Bqick  Walls 


Bemt. 


2 


3 


6 


8 


One  story. . 
Two  story. . 
Three  story 
Pour  story. 
Pive  story.. 
Six  story... 
Seven  story 
Eight  story. 


12 
16 
16 
20 
24 
24 
24 
24 


12 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 
24 


12 
12 
16 
20 
20 
20 
24 


12 
16 
16 
20 
20 
20 


12 
16 
16 
20 
20 


16 
16 
16 
20 


16 
16 
16 


16 
16 


16 


Walls  less  than  60  ft.  long  can  be  built  4  in.  less  in  thickness  than  called  for  by  the  above  table,  exoept  that  in 
no  case  should  brick  walls  be  built  less  than  12  in.  thick.  Brick  walls  in  elevator  or  stair  shafts  need  not  exceed 
16  in.  in  thickness  nor  its  upper  50  ft.  exceed  12  in.  in  thickness.  Where  masonry  buttresses  or  piers  or  pilasters 
occur,  walls  may  be  reduced  in  thickness  by  one-half  of  the  projection  of  the  buttress  or  pier,  but  no  wall  should  be 
reduced  to  less  than  12  in.  in  thickness  and  no  12-in.  wall  should  be  less  than  30  ft.,  and  no  16-in.  wall  higher  than 
60  ft.  Buttressee  or  piers  should  be  at  least  M  o  as  wide  as  the  space  between  them.  Buttresses  and  pier^  and 
pilasters  should  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  principal  girders  and  trusses. 

197c.  Brick  Walls  Faced  with  Ashlar. — In  the  case  of  brick  walls  faced  with 
stone,  granite,  terra  cotta,  or  other  ashlar,  this-  facing  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  wall 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  weight,  unless  every  second  course  is  a  bond  course  extending 
back  into  the  wall  a  distance  of  at  least  8  in.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  well  to  tie  each  piece  of 
ashlar  back  with  two  galvanized  iron  anchors.  No  ashlar  should  be  less  than  4  in.  in  thickness, 
nor  should  the  height  of  any  pie^e  of  ashlar  be  more  than  20  in.     As  a  general  rule  the  brick 
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Fio.  308. — Coursed  ashlar  with 
same  sise  blocks. 


Fio.  309. — Coursed  ashlar  with 
wide  and  narrow  courses. 


FiQ.  310. — Coursed  ashlar 
with  header  blocks. 


backing  for  ashlar  should  be  laid  in  a  cement,  or  lime  and  cement,  mortar.  Where  terra 
cotta  is  used  for  ashlar,  it  is  made  sus  a  hollow  block  formed  with  inside  webs  to  gain  strength 
and  prevent  warping  while  it  is  being  burned.  The  hollow  space  in  terra  cotta  aahlar  alao 
allows  an  opportunity  for  the  brick  to  form  a  bond  by  extending  into  these  spaces. 

Aahlar  Jointing, — Of  the  many  ways  of  jointing  granite,  stone,  or  terra  cotta  ashlar,  the 
eouraed  aahlar  as  shown  in  Fig.  308  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  common,  as  the  blocks 
can  be  made  or  quarried  all  of  the  same  size.  Another  form  of  eouraed  aahlar  is  shown  in  Fig. 
309.     In  this  method  the  courses  alternate  with  a  wide  and  narrow  course.     This  can  also  be 
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varied  by  the  use  of  a  small  header  course  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  310.  When  a  stone  of  uniform 
size  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  quarry  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  varied  or 
more  interested  form  of  jointing,  what  is  known  as  broken  ashlar  is  used.  This  form  costs 
more  and  also  requires  more  time  to  lay.  It  is  made  up  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14-in.  pieces, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  311,  or  in  4,  8,  and  12-in  pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  312.  Another  form  of  ashlar 
often  used  is  what  is  known  as  random  coursed  ashlar ,  shown  in  Fig.  313.  In  this  type  the 
joints  A,  B,  and  C  carry  through  in  a  straight  line. 

Asfdar  Finish  for  Stone  Work. — Perhaps  the  first  step  in  stone  work  finish  is  the  rock  face 
(Fig.  314),  the  face  of  the  stone  being  left' rough  as  it  came  from  the  quarry.  Next  comes  the 
rock  face  with  the  margin  line  finished  with  a  chisel  (Fig.  314).  Then  the  stone  is  given  the 
broached  finish  (Fig.  314) — ^that  is^  the  surfiace  is  dressed  level  ahd  continuous  grooves  are  left 
in  it;  this  might  be  called  the  first  step  toward  the  tooled  fiinish.     The  tooled  finish  is  done  with 
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Fig.  311. — Broken  aBhlar  made  up  of      Fio.  312. — Broken  ashlar  made 
4-6-8-10-12-  and  14-in.  pieces.  up  of  4-8-12-in.  pieties. 


Fig.  313. — Random 
coursed  ashlar. 


Rock  face. 
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Rock  face  with 
tooled  margin. 

Fig.  314. 
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Broached  with 
tooled  margin. 
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Rough  pointed  with    Fine  pointed  with 
dressed  margin.  dressed  margin. 


Fig.  315. 


Fig.  816. — Drove. 
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CrandaUed. 


Fig.  317. 


Patent-hammered. 
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Fig.  318. — Bush- 
hammered. 


Fia  319.— Tooled 
face,  6  to  10  out. 


a  wide  flat  chisel.  This  is  a  very  common  finish  for  sandstone  and  limestone.  Tooling  is  done 
in  6,  8,  or  10  cut,  measuring  6,  8,  or  10  grooves  to  the  inch.  For  finer  work  than  the  tooled  sur- 
face a  rubbed  finish  is  used.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  stone  when  first  sawed  and  placing  it  on 
a  revolving  bed,  then  rubbing  the  face  with  a  soft  stone,  water,  and  sand. 

Other  forms  of  surface  finish  for  stone  ashlar  are  rough  pointed  (Fig.  315),  fine  pointed  (Fig. 
315),  drove  work  (Fig.  316),  crandalled  (Fig.  317),  patent  hammered  (Fig.  317),  bush 
hammered  (Fig.  318),  etc. 

Ashlar  Finish  for  Concrete  Blocks. — As  concrete  blocks  are  a  cast  product,  they  can  have  the 
face  finished  in  almost  any  of  the  surface  finishes  used  for  stone  work.  Herein  is  one  of  the 
great  objections  to  cast  concrete  as  ashlar.  In  stone  work  an  individuality  and  interest  in  the 
wall  surface  comes  in  that  no  two  stones  are  alike,  while  in  concrete  each  piece  is  like  its  neighbor 
making  a  rather  monotonous  effect. 

Finish  on  Terra  Cotta  Ashlar. — In  the  making  of  terra  cotta,  a  variety  of  finishes  can  be  had 
in  the  surface  itself  and  also  in  the  glaee  and  color.  At  first  terra  cotta  was  only  made  in  one 
color,  which  was  the  natural  red  color  of  the  burnt  clay ;  now  it  can  be  secured  in  almost  any 
color  or  combination  of  colors  and  effects  that  may  be  desired. 

Painting  of  Ashlar  Work. — When  stone  or  granite  is  usedltor  ashlar  or  for  trimmings^  it 
should  be  painted  on  the  back  and  on  the  edges  to  within  1  in.  of  the  face  with  a  black  water- 
proof paint  to  prevent  discoloration  from  cement  and  moisture. 
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Brick  WaUa  Faced  with  Cement  Blocks, — In  addition  to  the  use  of  stone,  granite,  or  terra  cotta 
for  ashlar,  a  cast  cement  block  in  imitation  of  stone  is  also  often  used.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  stone  in  that  molded  and  ornamented  pieces  can  be  produced  at  a  less  expense  than  the 
same  work  could  be  cut  in  stone.  ^It  does  not,  however,  make  as  interesting  a  waU  from  an 
architectural  standpoint  as  stone,  granite,  or  terra  cotta. 

197(i.  Damp  Proofing  of  Walls. — All  masonry  walls  above  grade  that  are  to  be 
plastered  on  the  inside  should  be  given  a  coat  of  damp  proofing,  so  that  the  moisture  will  not 
come  through  and  stain  the  plaster.  This  precaution  is  not  so  necessary  if  the  walls  are  to  be 
furred  and  lathed  on  the  inside  before  being  plastered. 

197c.  Furring. — Purring  for  interior  walls  to  be  plastered  can  be  done  by 
J4  X  2-in.  wood  furring  strips  set  vertically  to  which  the  wood  lath  are  nailed  to  receive  the 
plaster;  or  by  a  2-in.  tile  furring  scored  for  plaster;  or  by  V-shaped  metal  furring  to  which  the 
metal  lath  are  wired. 

197/.  Brick  and  Tile  Walls. — In  late  years  walls  have  been  erected  in  residences 
and  country  clubs  made  of  hollow  burnt  clay  tile  with  a  brick  veneer  facing.  This  gives  a  light 
wall  with  an  air  space  and  an  inside  surface  that  can  be  plastered  on  direct.  In  this  type 
of  construction  a  narrow  course  of  tile  should  be  used  about  every  third  course  so  as  to 
permit  the  brick  to  enter  tnto  the  wall  and  form  a  bond. 

197^.  Tile  and  Plaster  Walls. — Perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  masonry  waUs  that 
can  be  built  for  small  buildings  is  a  tile  wall  plastered.  The  tile  should  be  scored  both  sides  so 
that  both  the  exterior  and  interior  plaster  will  form  a  good  bond.  Buildings  of  this  type,  two 
stories  or  more  in  height,  should  be  erected  in  the  skeleton  form  of  construction  so  that  the  tile 
will  be  used  only  as  a  filler.  Tile  for  such  walls  should  be  at  least  12  in.  thick  and  laid  ver- 
tically so  as  to  develop  its  full  strength.  Lintels  over  windows  and  door  openings  can  be 
formed  by  means  of  tile  arches,  or  the  tile  work  can  be  carried  on  steel  lintel  angles.  A  variety 
of  effects  in  color  and  texture  can  be  obtained  in  the  plastering  of  the  outside  walls.  Tile  in 
walls  to  be  plastered  should  be  laid  with  broken  joints  similar  to  brick  work  so  as  to  avoid 
long  vertical  cracks  forming  in  the  plaster.  If  the  wall  is  to  have  box  frame  windows,  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  special  tile  shapes  to  receive  the  weight  box  and  also  to  form  a  1-in. 
wind  break  at  the  head  of  the  openings.  The  inside  trim  can  be  secured  by  nailing  into  the 
joints  between  the  tHe. 

197/i.  Frame  Walls. — The  most  common  form  of  wall  throughout  this  country 
is  the  wood  frame  wall  constructed  with  2-in.  studs,  sheathing,  and  clapboard  or  shingles,  and 
plastered  on  the  inside.     The  studs  are  2  X  4, 2  X  6,  or  2  X  8  in. ,  depending  upon  their  length  and 
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Fig.  320. — Detail  showing  studs  resttng 
on  idate  on  top  of  joist. 
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Fig.  321. — Detail  showing  studs 
resting  on  wall  plate. 


the  load  to  be  carried.  These  studs  are  spaced  either  12  or  16  in.  on  centers  which  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  lath.  On  the  outside  of  the  studs  ts  nailed  the  sheathing  which  is  %  in. 
thick,  matched  and  dress<  d  on  one  side;  then  a  layer  of  paper  is  put  on;  and  finally  the  clap- 
boards or  shingles.  On  the  inside  are  the  lath  and  over  this  the  plaster.  A  2-in.  plate,  the 
width  of  the  studs,  is  nailed  to  the  top  to  provide  bearing  for  the  rafters.  At  the  bottom  a 
plate  is  required  on  top  of  the  joist  to  form  a  bearing  for  the  studs  (see  Fig.  320).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  studs  are  extended  down  to  the  sill  under  the  joist  as  shown  in  Fig.  321. 
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Studding. — Formerly  a  great  deal  of  pine  was  used  for  studding,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce  have  taken  its  place.  Material  used  for  studding 
should  be  clear  and  free  from  shakes  and  large  knots. 

Sheathing, — Sheathing  is  now  made  entirely  from  hemlock  or  spruce.  Sheathing  should 
be  nailed  to  each  stud  with  two  eight  penny  naib.  To  give  additional  bracing  to  the  house, 
sheathing  is  very  often  nailed  on  diagonally. 

Building  Paper. — The  use  of  building  paper  between  the  sheathing  and  the  clapboards 
or  shingles  is  very  desirable  as  the  wood  in  the  wall  shrinks  which  forms  cracks  through  which 
the  wind  finds  its  way.  Building  or  sheathing  paper  should  be  tough,  elastic,  and  impene- 
trable to  moisture  or  air.  A  tar  paper  is  not  recommended  as  the  oil  in  the  paper  soon  evapo- 
rates and  leaves  the  paper  very  brittle  and  soft.  Paper  is  usually  put  on  horizontally  with  at 
least  a  2  or  3  -in.  lap.  If  additional  protection  is  required,  a  sheathing  quilt  can  be  used.  This 
is  somewhat  more  expensive. 

Clapboard  or  Siding, — Siding  is  usually  of  two  kinds — ^beveled  and  drop  siding  (see  Fig. 
322).  Drop  siding  is  often  molded  as  shown.  As  beveled  siding  is  cut  with  a  saw  from  the 
circumference  to  the  center  it  is  a  quarter-sawed  piece  of 
lumber  and  hence  shrinks  very  little  after  it  is  in  use.  Drop 
siding  is  a  plain  sawed  material  and  hence  will  shrink.  The 
most  durable  material  for  siding  or  clapboard  is  cypress  or  red- 
wood. Soft  pine  has  been  used  a  great  deal  but  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  material  it  has  gone  almdst  out  of  use.  Clear 
spruce  is  also  used,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  pine  or  C3rpress. 
Siding  is  sometimes  nailed  directly  to  the  stud  without  a 
sheathing,  but  this  is  not  desirable  as  it  does  not  give  the  build- 
ing secure  enough  bracing  nor  does  it  make  it  warm  enough  in  the  winter.  A  priming  coat  of 
paint  should  always  be  given  the  siding  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  as  this  will  keep  the  sun  from 
warping  it  and  in  a  measure  prevent  shrinkage. 

Wall  Shingles. — Shingles  are  often  used  on  vertical  exterior  walls,  sometimes  as  a  matter 
of  economy  but  generally  to  produce  an  architectural  effect.  Shingles  make  a  warmer  wall 
covering  than  siding  as  they  are  three  thicknesses,  while  siding  is  only  one.  Shingles  on  wall 
surfaces  are  laid  the  same  as  for  roof  surfaces.  Shingles  should  always  be  dipped  in  creosote 
stain  before  they  are  used.  To  produce  a  rustic  effect  a  long  hand-made  shingle  called  a  shake 
is  used.     These  can  only  be  obtained  in  certain  localities. 

197t  Wood  and  Plaster  Walls. — In  wood  and  plaster  walls  the  studs,  sheathing, 
and  paper  are  used  the  same  "as  above  described  for  frame  walls.  The  walls  are  then  prepared 
for  plastering  by  the  use  of  furring  and  lath.  If  wood  furring  strips  are  used,  they  are  generally 
made  oi  %  X  2-in.  material,  12  or  16  in.  on  centers,  and  nailed  on  vertically.  The  wood  lath 
are  nailed  over  this  furring,  the  same  as  for  interior  plastering,  and  then  the  surface  is  plastered. 

197;.  Brick  Veneer  Walls. — Wood  and  brick  walls,  or  brick  veneer  walls  as  they 
are  called,  are  quite  common  for  dwellings.  They  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  give  the 
appearance  of  a  brick  building  at  a  very  small  expense.  A  lower  rate  of  insurance  can  also  be 
secured  on  this  type  of  construction.  If  properly  constructed,  they  make  a  very  warm  building. 
The  brick  is  laid  as  a  4-in.  facing  1  in.  away  from  the  sheathing,  so  as  to  produce  an  air  space. 
The  brick  in  veneered  buildings  are  held  to  the  frame  work  by  means  of  metal  ties  placed  on 
every  other  brick  in  every  fourth  or  fifth  course.  Brick  work  over  window  or  door  openings 
should  be  carried  by  means  of  small  lintel  angles. 

197^.  Sheet  Metal  Walls. — For  sheet  metal  walls,  what  is  known  as  corrugated 
siding  is  used.  This  siding  is  made  in  sheets  with  Ht  iHi  2,  2H,  3,  and  5-in.  size  corrugations 
and  in  length  of  5  to  12  ft.  This  siding  is  set  vertically  with  a  1-in.  lap  at  the  bottom  and  one 
corrugation  at  the  side.  Siding  can  be  secured  in  black,  painted,  or  galvanized,  and  for  special 
work  a  rustless  siding  is  made  by  immersing  the  metal  in  an  asphaltic  compound  and  then 
covering  the  surface  with  a  covering  of  pure  asbestos  felt  laid  over  the  hot  asphalt  and  forced 
into  it  under  pressure.  This  forms  a  sheet  that  is  gas  and  fume  proof.  Corrugated  metal 
siding  can  be  used  over  a  wood  or  steel  frame  work  as  the  case  may  require.     If  nailed  to  wood, 
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the  nails  should  be  driven  in  the  trough  of  each  alternate  corrugation  about  2  in.  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  sheet  which  will  be  1  in.  above  the  top  end  of  the  under  sheet.  The  side  lap, 
unless  very  long  sheets  are  used,  need  not  be  nailed.     If  the  siding  is  attached  to  a  sheet  frame 

work,  then  special  clips  are 
used  and  the  siding  screwed 
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FiQ.  323. — Corner  plan  showing  patent  molded  steel  walls, 
detail  plan  giving  a  general  idea  of  this  tjrpe  of  construction. 


or  bolted  to  these  clips. 

A  patent  interlocking  molded 
siding  manufactured  by  the  C.  D. 
Pruden  Company  of  Baltimore  ia 
also  used  extensively  for  quick 
and  light  factory  and  shop  build- 
ing. This  siding  is  made  of 
standard  gage  galvanised  steel 
sheets  2  ft.  wide  by  8,  9,  10,  and 
12   ft.   long.     Fig.   323  shows    a 


In  the  case  of  an  existing  party  wall  in  which 
the  new  building  is  to  have  the  same  or  less  base- 
ment level,  and  in  which  the  height  of  the  new  build- 
ing is  not  to  exceed  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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198.  Party  Walls. — A  party  wall  is  a  dividing  wall  used  or  intended  to  be  used  by  both  of 
the  adjoining  property  owners.  It  is  generally  centered  on  the  lot  line.  Before  a  party  wall  is 
constructed,  a  definite  written  agreement  should  be  made  between  the  two  property  owners 
defining  very  clearly  the  rights  of  each  to 

the  use  of  the  wall;  the  thickness,  height,    MmarMnparfy 

and  depth  that  the  wall  is  to  be  con- 
structed; and  the  right  to  underpin  and  to 
increase  its  height.  It  is  customary  for  the 
owner  who  builds  first  Jo  pay  for  the>entire 
cost  of  the  wall  and  then  when  the  adjoining 
property  owner  decides  to  build,  to  have 
him  pay  the  first  owner  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  wall,  this  cost  being  based  on  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  at  the  time  the  second 
owner  decided  to  make  Use  of  the  wall. 
Party  walls  are  made  about  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  enclosing  walls.  Some  city  ordi- 
nances require  these  walls  to  be  4  in.  thicker 
than  enclosing  walls,  while  others  permit^ 
them  to  be  constructed  4  in.  thinner.  The 
party  wall  has  the  advantage  over  the  line 
wall  in  that  it  permits  of  a  balanced  footing, 
saves  ground  space,  and  is  more  economical, 
as  both  parties  share  the  cost  of  same. 
Openings  in  party  walls  should  have 
thorough  fire  protection  to  prevent  the  fire 
from  going  from  one  building  into  the  other. 
It  is  customary  to  have  self-closing  fire 
loors  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  These  doors 
should  have  fusible  links  and  close  by 
gra\Tity  or  by  weight. 
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Section 
Fia.  324. — Treatment  of  existing  party  wall. 


party  wall,  the  problem  is  a  very  simple  one.  If  the  Barty  wall  is  comparatively  new,  it  may  not  need  anything 
more  than  patching  up  in  places,  so  that  the  new  plastering  can  be  done  directly  on  the  wall;  or  if  the  wall  be  a  trifle 
uneven  it  can  be  furred,  lathed,  and  plastered;  or  a  new  tile  wall  can  be  erected  against  the  old  wall  to  receive  the 
plastering.  Frequently  the  basement  of  the  new  building  is  at  a  lower  depth  than  the  wall,  in  which  case  it  is 
necessary  to  underpin  the  party  wall  and  carry  it  down  to  the  necessary  level.     If  the  new  skeleton  building  is  to 
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citend  up  above  the  pnaeaibuildiDE,  it  may 
The  additional  hei(ht  may  then  be  cared  for 

1S9.  Cnrtain  Walls. — In  buildings  of  the  skeletoD  type  of  construction  the  outer  masonir 
walla  are  eupported  in  each  story  by  means  of  Hpandrel  girders  and  therefore  only  canrj  their  ' 
own  weight. 

On  alley  and  lot  line  exposures  the  curtain  walla  should  be  constructed  of  12  in.  of  brick 
to  secure  the  proper  fire  protection.  In  street  walls  where  large  windows  ocdur  the  spandrel 
below  the  window  may  be  conetruct«d  of  12  in.  of  brick  "-  ■■-'" 
brick  facing  backed  with  S-in.  fii«  clay  tile,  or  4-in.  tei 
backed  with  8  in.  of  brick  or  tile.  Spandrels  below  win 
also  constinicted  of  reinforced  concrete.  In  such  caaes  a  i 
thickness  of  8  in.  of  concrete  should  be  used.  These  Hpai 
often  reinforced  to  act  as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  beam 
usual  method  is  to  consider  this  portion  separate  from  t 
and  merely  reinforce  with  smalt  rods  or  wire  fabric  so  a 
vent  cracks.  If  this  is  done,  the  spandrels  may  be  pu' 
the  main  atructural  parts  have  been  cast,  which  saves  tii 
erection  of  the  building  and  allows  the  use  of  more  care  ii 
ing  a  neat  finish  on  the  spandrel  walls.  Reinforced  co 
well  adapted  to  coitstruction  of  walls  that  require  con 
strength  but  for  ordinary  curtain  wallfl  and  for  spandri 
windows  they  are  more  expensive  than  bric;k  on  accou: 
cost  of  Forms. 

S09.  Walls  for  Cold  Storage  BuHdings.— In  the  con 
of  walls  for  cold  storage  buildings,  the  ability  to  resist 
and  the  transmission  of  heat  is  of  the  greatest  importan 
insulating  value  of  the  structural  wall  need  not  be  consi 
this  is  taken  care  of  by  cork  or  lith  Unings.  If  pemtitte 
city  ordinances,  perhaps  the  best  method  for  constructinf 
walls  is  with  brick  and  hollow  tile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  325. 
vitrified  brick  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  abiUty 
moisture.  These  brick  should  be  bonded  into  the  tile  e 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  exterior  wall  is  constructed 
separate  from  the  interior  frame  work,  and  are  tied  tog 
means  of  galvanized  anchors.  In  wall-bearing  types  ot  Duua- 
iiigs,  an  insulation  can  be  efFect«d  by  carrying  the  insulating  -at*-^  ^  ~\ 
materials  around  the  ends  of  the  girders  (see  Fig.  326).  In  con- 
structions of  this  type  the  flooring  should  stop  against  the  wall 
insulation  as  shown.  Another  method  of  masonry  wall  construc- 
tion is  a  double  brick  wall  with  the  space  between  filled  with  gran- 
ulated cork  (see  Pig.  327).  In  this  case,  wall  ties  are  also  necessary  Pib.  326.— Di 
to  hold  the  structure  together. 

301.  Wall  Insulation  and  Partition  Deadening. — For  the  purpose  of  insulating  walls  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  and  for  the  deadening  of  partitions  between  apartments  or  studios,  the  beat 
material  now  in  use  that  can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  price  ia  a  quilt  made  of  cured  eel  grass 
Stitched  between  two  layers  of  tough  paper.  This  quilt  is  manufactured  by  the  Samuel  Cabot 
Co  .  Beaton,  Mass.  As  the  blades  of  grass  cross  each  otherat  every  angle,  they  form  small  dead 
air  cells  which  prevent  the  air  from  circulating  ao  that  heat  conduction  ia  prevented  and  sound 
waves  deadened.  Thia  quilt  is  made  3  ft.  wide  and  in  rolls  of  250  eq.  ft.  each.  It  is  made  in 
single,  double,  and  triple-ply.  The  single-ply  is  sufficient  for  lining  houses,  double-ply  is 
used  for  sound  deadening,  and  triple-ply  is  used  for  cold  storage  and  other  work  where  unusual 
conditiuns  prevail.  This  quilt  ia  also  made  with  waterproof,  and  with  asbestos  paper.  Figa. 
328|to  333  inclusive  show  various  methodsof  using  quilt  as  deadener  and  for  insulation. 
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203.  Vault  ConatructiDQ. 

S02a.  Vaults  in  Fireproof  BuildingB. — In  modem  fireproof  buildingb  of  the  skele- 
ton type,  (he  vaults  act  aa  additional  fire  protection  only  and  the  walls  ate  madeof  but  a  single 
thickness  and  at  other  times  of  two  thicknesses  nith  an  air  space  between.  These  walls  should 
'  start  on  the  floor  eonstniction  and  extend  to  the  ceiling. 


Fio.  328.— Wall  imutalion.  with 


Fro.  32».— Wall  m 
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Fm.  331.— Partitiom  dMdaned       Fro.  332,— Partition  deadenod  with       Fio.,  333.— Parti tioD  dudensd— 

2036.  Vaults  in  Mill,  Slow-buming,  and  Ordinary  Constructed  Buildings.— As 
the  fire  haiard  increases  it  becoraea  more  necessary  to  protect  tlie  contents  of  the  vault.  Thua 
in  buildings  of  this  c\aa6,  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  of  the  vault  are  made  of  beavy  masonry, 
and  the  vault  walls  rest  on  foundations  independent  of  the  building,  so  that  in  case  the  building 
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is  destroyed  by  fire  the  vault  will  remain  standing,  intact.  Walls  for  vaults  of  this  type  should 
be  constructed  of  either  brick  or  concrete,  built  so  as  to  form  an  air  bpace,  or  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing should  be  lined  on  the  inside  with  hollow  tile.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  strong  ceiling 
over  these  vaults  to  withstand  any  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  falling  timbers  or  adjoining 
brick  walls. 

In  recent  years  a  great  many  vaults  have  been  built  to  store  small  quantities  of  oils,  varnishes,  etc.  These 
vaults  should  have  self-cIosinK  fire  doors  and  have  the  door  sills  at  le^st  6  in.  above  the  floor  so  that  in  case  of  a  leak 
in  a  barrel  the  varnich  or  oil  will  not  run  out  and  permit  the  fire  to  travel  back  into  the  vault.  Vaults  of  this  kind 
should  also  have  vents  when  possible;  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  these  vents  with  self-closing  louvree. 

202c.  Bank  and  Safety  Deposit  Vaults. — Vaults  in  banks  and  safety  deposit 
companies  should  have  burglar  proof  feature  as  well  as  being  constructed  to  withstand  fire. 
When  possible  it  is  well  to  have  the  vault  stand  free  from  adjoining  walls  so  that  when  the  watch- 
man makes  his  rounds  he  can  inspect  all  sideb  of  it.  The  walls  should  be  constructed  of  brick  with 
steel  linings  or  of  concrete  heavily  reinforced  with  steel.  In  some  cases,  walls  are  not  alone  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  but  also  have  steel  linings.  Steel  linings  for  vaults  are  made  of 
t\^o  or  more  thicknesses  of  chrome  steel  about  Ji  in.  thick  and  erected  with  lap  joints.  Walls 
for  ordinary  small  banks  are  now  usually  made  of  12  in.  of  concrete  reinforced  with  )^-in. 
round  steel  wires,  2-in.  mesh,  one  mesh  set  1 H  in*  from  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  another  mesh 
Xy^  in.  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  vault  should  also  be  rein- 
forced in  a  similar  manner.  A  wall  of  this  kind  will  require  about  8  hr.  to  penetrate,  which  is 
the  usual  length  of  time  set  on  the  door  time  clock.  Special  1-in.  square  bar  reinforcements  should 
be  set  in  the  wall  at  the  hinge  side  of  the  vault  door  to  properly  carry  the  weight  of  the  steel  door. 
This  reinforcement  should  be  carried  up  and  through  the  vault  roof  slab  and  turned  down  on  the 
other  side.  To  protect  the  contents  of  a  vault  from  dampness,  the  walls  are  often  lined  with 
4  in.  of  brick  having  an  air  space  between  the  lining  and  the  vault  walL  This  air  space  shoidd  be 
carefully  ventilated. 

PARTITIONS 

By  Frederick  Johnck 

208.  Partitions  in  Mill,  Slow-burning,  and  Fireproof  Constructed  Buildings. — Partitions 
or  dividing  walls  in  mill,  slow-burning,  and  fireproof-constructed  buildings  are  not  generally 
required  to  support  a  load,  but  to  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  space  into  rooms.  Therefore, 
such  partitions  need  have  only  sufficient  strength  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  be  rigid  enough 
to  withstand  ordinary  horizontal  thrusts.  The  materials  employed  should  be  light,.incombusti- 
ble,  and  poor  conductors  of  heat.  If  the  space  to  be  enclosed  is  to  be  fireproof,  the  doors  and 
windows  in  the  partitions  should  be  self-closing  and  be  made  of  incombustible  material,  glazed 
with  wire  glass.  For  ordinary  office  partitions,  dividing  the  office  from  the  corridor  or  the  re- 
ception room,  the  lower  3H  ^t.  is  usually  made  of  an  incombystible  material  and  the  upper  part 
of  a  fixed  wood  and  glass  partition,  with  movable  transoms  to  permit  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

20da.  Brick  Partitions. — Partitions  around  elevators  and  stair  shafts  in  slow- 
burning  and  mill  constructed  buildings,  and  partitions  around  boiler  room  and  coal  storage 
space  in  all  commercial  t3'pes  of  buildings,  are  usually  constructed  of  brick.  When  walls  of 
this  material  are  used  to  enclose  the  elevator  shaft  in  ordinary  mill  and  slow-burning  buildings, 
they  form  a  means  of  support  for  the  overhead  elevator  machim  ry.  When  used  to  enclose 
stairways  in  a  building  of  the  slow-burning  tyi)e,  they  form  a  safe  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire. 
All  openings  in  these  partitions  should  be  protected  with  incombustible  doors  or  windows. 
Brick  partitions  around  boiler  rooms  and  cold  storage  spaces  prevent  the  spreading  of  fires 
that  often  occur  in  such  places.  Partitions  constructed  of  brick  are  also  used  for  dividing  large 
buildings  into  small  areas  to  reduce  fire  risks,  also  round  shipping  platforms  to  withstand  the 
hard  usage  from  trucks  and  boxes.  Openings  in  walls  enclosing  shipping  platforms  and  in  walls 
dividing  the  building  into  smaller  areas  should  be  carefully  protected  with  steel  jamb  guards. 
Partitions  constructed  of  brick  should  be  at  least  12  in.  thick.  Brick  for  partition  work  should 
be  good,  hard-burned,  kiln-run  common  brick,  laid  in  lime  and  cement  mortar. 
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20S&.  Concrete  Partitions. — PartitioDJS  of  stone  concrete  of  the  same  thickness 
as  those  of  brick  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of  brick,  but  the  cost  of  form  woric  often  brings 
the  cost  of  the  wall  above  that  of  brick.  Concrete  for  partitions  should  be  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  stone — stone  to  be  no  larger  than  will  pass 
through  a  ^^-in.  ring.  If  concrete  is  used  for  partitions  around  very  large  coal  storage  spaces, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  reinforce  same  with  the  proper  amount  of  steel.  In  certain  localities  a 
hollow  cast-concrete  block  is  used  which  makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  wall.  These  blocks  are 
generally  made  by  a  local  company,  so  that  in  competition  with  other  materials,  they  can  be 
sold  for  less  money  on  account  of  the  saving  in  freight.  They  have  the  advantage  over  sob'd 
concrete  walls  in  that  they  can  be  taken  doTvn  and  changes  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
with  less  difficulty. 

Solid  conorete  partition  walls  may  be  made  3  or  4  in.  thick  if  reinforced.  Extra  rods  should  be  placed  near  the 
edces  of  all  openings,  and  rods  should  project  into  the  floor  and  ceiling  for  anchorage.  It  is  usually  convenient  to 
pour  the  concrete  after  the  floor  is  laid,  and,  where  partitions  are  not  located  under  beams,  this  may  be  done  by 
leaving  a  slot  in  the- floor  at  the  proper  place.  A  solid  concrete  wall  4  in.  in  thickness  makes  a  very  efficient  fire 
resisting  partition,  but  is  heavy  and  difficult  to  install.  For  this  reason  metal  lath  and  plaster,  tile,  and  plaster 
blocks  are  generally  used  in  preference  to  concrete. 

20Sc.  Tile  Partitions. — Partitions  of  hollow  tile  made  of  burnt  clay  are  generally 
used  around  offices  and  rooms  in  8lo\^ -burning  and  mill  constructed  buildings,  and  also  around 
stairs  and  elevator  shafts  in  fireproof  buildings.  Hollow  tile  for  partition  work  of  this  kind  is 
very  desirable  and  no  better  material  can  be  had.  The  tile  block  is  usually  12  x  12  in.  square 
and  3,  4,  6,  8,  or  12  in.  thick.  Tile  to  be  iised  in  partitions  to  be  plastered  is  scored.  The3-in. 
tile  is  used  in  office  and  room  partitions  up  to  12  ft.  in  height.  Partitions  more  than  12  ft. 
high,  and  partitions  around  stairs  and  elevator  shafts,  are  usually  4  or  6  in.  in  thickness.  The 
larger  tile  are  generally  used  in  long  dividing  walls.  Tile  for  partition  work  should  be  a  good 
hard-burned  clay  tile,  laid  vertically  so  as  to*  develop  full  strength  and  carefully  wedged  in  at 

the  ceiling.  For  partitions  that  are  to  be  plastered  a  tile  should 
be  selected  that  has  not  been  warped  in  burning,  so  as  to  permit 
of  an  even  coat  of  plaster  over  the  entire,  surface.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  in  selecting  tile  that  will  not  cause  plaster  stains  or 
pop  marks.  To  avoid  this  it  is  well  to  secure  a  material  from  a 
plant  that  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  and  observing  the 
material  after  it  has  been  in  use  a  year  or  more.  On  accotmt  of 
changes  in  offices,  tile  partitions  are  now  often  laid  directly  on 
top  of  the  wood  floor.  Wood  bucks  at  doors  and  other  openings  are  required.  These  bucks 
are  sometimes  nailed  into  the  joints  or  wood  strips  bedded  in  the  joints,  or  they  are  made 
wider  than  the  partitions  and  channeled  out  to  receive  the  tile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  334. 
Necessary  furring  strips  nailed  into  the  joints  to  receive  the  wood  base,  picture  mold,  and 
chair  rail  should  be  set  before  the  plastering  is  applied. 

The  weights  per  square  foot  of  standard  tile  partitions  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Weight  of  Tile  Partitions 


^rknwr 


Fig.  334. 


Weight  per  square  foot 

Sise  of  tile 

Weight  per  square  foot 

plastered  both  sides 

(in.) 

(pounds) 

• 

(pounds) 

3 

13 

21 

4 

15 

23 

6 

22 

30 

8 

28 

36 

10 

34 

42 

12 

35 

43 

As  a  general  rule,  a  hard-burned  tile  weighs  less  than  a  porous  or  semi-porous  tile,  as  the  thickness  of  the  material 
can  be  made  less.  Mortar  for  tile  work  should  be  composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement  to  3  parts  clean,  sharp  sand 
— lime  not  to  exceed  10  %  by  volume. 
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208d.  Gypsum  Block  Partitions. — In  recent  years  a  partition  made  of  calcined 
gypsum  mixed  with  fiber  and  molded  into  a  block  shape  has  come  greatly  into  use.  These 
blocks  are  made  solid  or  hollow,  12  in.  wide,  30  in.  long,  and  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  in.  thick.  They 
are  laid  in  regular  courses  breaking  joints  as  in  brick  work  and  are  set  in  lime  mortar.  The 
g3rpsum  block  partition  is  not  as  fireproof  nor  will  it  stand  as  great  a  horizontal  thrust  as  a  tile 
partition,  but  it  has  an  advantage  of  being  lighter  in  weight  and  also  an  advantage  in  that  open- 
ings can  be  cut  in  the  partition  with  a  saw.  The  cost  of  this  partition  is  also  a  trifle  less  than 
tile.  The  usual  wood  bucks  at  openings  and  grounds  for  trim  are  required  the  same  as  for  tile 
partitions. 

The  weight  per  square  foot  of  gypsum  block  partitions  is  given  in  the  following  table. 


Weight  of  Gypsum  Block  Partitions 


Weight  per  square  foot 

Weight  per  square  foot 

Sise  of  block 

(pounds) 

plastered  both  sides 
(pounds) 

3  in.  hollow 

9.0 

17.9 

3  in.  solid 

12.4 

20.4 

4  in.  hollow 

13.0 

21.0 

5  in.  hollow 

15.6 

23.6 

6  in.  hollow 

16.6 

24.6 

8  in.  hollow 

22.4 

30.4 

208e.  Expanded  Metal  and  Plaster  Partitions. — -A  thin  partition  of  plastei 
applied  to  metal  lath,  making  a  solid  partition  about  2  in.  thick,  is  often  used  around  small 
offices  and  toilet  rooms  in  factories  of  slow-burning  or  mill  construction.  This  type  of  parti- 
tion is  light  in  weight  and  a  trifle  less  expensive  than  any  form  of  tile.  The  difficulty  of  cutting 
openings  makes  them  rather  unde&irable  in  partitions  that  peed  to  be  changed  often.  The 
metal  and  lath  partition  is  usually  constructed  of  vertical  1-in.  steel  channels  set  12  or  16  in. 
on  centers,  bent  and  punched  at  the  ends  for  nailing  to  floor  and  at  ceiling.  At  the  openings 
a  1  X  1-in.  angle,  punched  so  that  the  wood  buck  can  be  screwed  on,  is  used.  Over  these  studs  a 
metal  lath  is  stretched  and  wired  to  the  studding  with  galvanized  wire.  Grounds  are  secured 
to  the  lath  by  means  of  staples.  Plastering  is  first  a  scratch  coat  on  one  side,  a  brown  coat  on 
each  side,  and  then  the  i/irhite  coat  on  each  side  for  finishing.  The  weight  of  this  partition  is 
about  17  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

204.  Partitions  in  Non-fireproof  Buildings. — Partitions  or  dividing  walls  in  non-fireproof 
buildings,  are  often  required  to  support  a  light  load,  so  as  to  reduce  the  span  of  the  joists  above. 

204a.  Wood  and  Plaster  Partitions. — For  such  buildings  as  residences  and 
small  stores,  hotels,  offices,  etc.,  where  the  question  of  fire  risks  is  not  a  strong  factor,  the  most 
common  form  of  partition  is  the  wood  stud,  lath,  and  plaster  partition.  The  studs  are  either 
2  X  4  in.  or  2  X  6  in.,  spaced  12  or  16  in.  on  centers.  On  these  studs  are  nailed  wood  lath,  and 
over  the  lath  the  plaster  is  applied.  Lath  made  of  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock  are  used.  They 
should  be  straight  grained  and  well  seasoned.  The  regular  size  of  lath  is  H  X  IK  in.  and  4  ft. 
long.  This  length  regulates  the  spacing  of  the  studs.  The  lath  are  nailed  on  in  parallel  rows 
about  ^  in.  apart  with  3  penny  nails  to  enable  the  plaster  to  form  a  key.  To  prevent  cracking 
the  lath  are  laid  with  broken  joints  at  every  seventh  or  tenth  lath.  Over  the  lath  the  plaster 
is  applied  either  in  two  or  three  coats,  as  may  be  reqidred.  The  necessary  grounds  to  receive 
the  trim  should  be  nailed  on  before  the  plastering  is  done.  The  weight  per  square  foot  of  wood 
and  plaster  partitions  \s  given  in  the  table  on  p.  622. 
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3046.  ExpuideiJ  Metal  and  FUster  Partitions. — Expanded  metal  and  plaster 
partitions  are  sometimea  used  in  non-fireproof  buildings,  constructed  as  described  in  Art.  203e. 
Metal  lath  over  wood  studs  are  also  Bometimes  used.  It  is  seldom  that  any  special  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  use  of  such  partitions  in  non-fireproof  buildings. 

204e.  Sound  Deadeners  for  Partitions. — ^To  prevent  tbesounda  from  passing 
through  the  building  by  the  full  contact  of  the  partitions  with  the  floor  construction,  metal 
saddles  with  felt  cushions  are  made  to  carry  the  partitions.  In  the  case  of  wood  partitions  the 
bottom  plate  rests  in  the  cradle,  but  with  tile  partitions  a  wood  buck  is  first  laid  to  receive  the 
tile. 

204d,  Wall  Board  Partitiona. — Wall  board  for  partition  work  is  a  built-up  wood 
fiber,  bonded  together  with  a  moisture-resibting  cement.     It  is  approximately  ^g  in.  thick, 


o  12  ft. 


B  he  painted  or  treated  with 


n  fire  resisting  material,  composed  of 
t  is  nailed  direct  to  the  stud  and  plast- 
iinsheet832  XSfiin.     It  con  also  be 

of  metal  lath. 


32  and  4S  in.  in  width  and  comes  in  lengthE 
calcimine,  but  it  cannot  be  papered. 

204«.  Plaster  Board.— Plaster  board 
alternate  layers  of  calcined  gypsum  and  fibrous  felts, 
ered  over.  It  comes  in  }i,  %,  and  M  in.  thickness 
used  in  constructing  2-iD.  sohd  plaster  partitions  in  pli 

204/.  Lith  Partitions. — A  thin  sound-proof  partition  can  be  made  of  2  X  4-in. 
wood  studding,  set  sideways,  and  the  space  between  built  up  with  lith.  On  each  side  of  this 
core,  the  metal  lath  and  plaster  are  applied.  Lith  board  is  made  18  in.  wide  and  48  in.  long. 
It  contains  80  %  of  rock  wool  and  20  %  of  flax  fibers,  two  materials  of  high  insulating  value. 

206.  Partitions  in  Cold  Storage  Buildings. — -The  essential  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
construction  of  partitions  in  cold  storage  buildin)^  is  insulation.  The  construction  is,  therefore, 
usually  determined  by  the  amount  of  insuli 


Fig.  335  shows  a  partitior  constructed  of  2  x  4-in.  wood  studs  set  flat,  the  space  from  stud 
to  stud  being  filled  with  2-in.  cork  boards.  Both  sides  of  this  core  are  lathed  with  galvanized 
wire  lath,  and  plastered.  If  the  plasterii^  is  not  desired,  matched  and  dressed  boards  can  be 
used ;  in  which  case  a  waterproof  paper  should  be  used  between  the  cork  and  the  boards.  Tlie 
cork  boards  should  also  have  an  asphalt  joint  at  each  stud  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air.  Kg. 
336  shows  a  double  cork-board  partition,  the  boards  cement«d  together  with  cement  mortar. 
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The  Bides  of  this  partition  are  also  lathed  and  plastered.     In  cheaper  types  of  construetion  the 
metal  lath  is  omitted  and  the  plastering  is  applied  direct  on  the  coik.     These  p&rtitions  can  be 

erected  to  a  height  of  12  to  14  ft. 

Wben  tilD  ia  ueed  for  partilinni.  it  ie  auBtomary  to 

mortar  to  hold  the  cork  boards.  Over  the  Cork  tDother 
coat  of  pLuter  ia  applied.  OftfiD  it  ia  Dcoeaaary  to  uee 
Iwo  Isyen  of  2-iii.  cork,  u  Bhown  in  Fig.  337.    Tbis 

ia  required.    Portland  comant  mortar  ahould  be  uaed  to 

Id  the  erectiac  of  partitioai  in  cold  atoTAge  build- 
itigi  that  are  to  receive  ealt  meata.  can  muat  be  taken 
to  UBO  as  lillle  iron  aa  poasible,  aa  Ihe  aaJt  will  eoon  mat 
and  eat  it  away.  Copper  naik,  ancbon,  etc.,  and  bronte 
or  brasa  hardware  ahouM  be  uaed  lor  thia  kind  of  work. 

S06.  Partiticin  PiniaheB. — The  most  com- 
mon and  satisfactory  finiah  for  partitions  ia 
plaster  finished  with  either  two  or  three  coats, 

as  the  case  may  require.      Patentpaster  is  now  nan 

in  general  use  and  instructions  for  applying  this  p,a    333^ 

are  given  by  all  manulacturers. 

'"'a  and  securely  ancbored  Into  tbe  partjtiona 
■hits  slued  tile  ia  used  a  great  deal.    Theaa 
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ll^ 

l,.L^  i 

Citvotion  B-B 


Fio.  339.— Detaila  of  marble  and  slate  tc 
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c  rectangular  in  shape.     Special  ahapen  for  cap*,  eomen,  angles,  and  cove  baae  are  made  for  thia 
linted  wicb  ao  enamel  finish  so  as  to  produce  a  vary  serviceable  aurface.     Id  places  (bat  reqidra  tbe  «i 
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be  icrubbed,  an  elastic  lanitary  compoeition  aimilar  to  that  uaed  for  floon  is  often  uaed. 
not  require  paint,  it  can  be  cleaned  with  a  aorub  brush  and  washing  powder. 


As  this  material  doea 


207.  Toilet  Room  Partitions. — The  main  conBideration  in  the  construction  of  toilet  room 
partitions  is  to  secure  a  serviceable  material,  and  to  so  design  the  partitions  as  to  make  them  as 

sanitary  as  possible.  The  most  desirable  material  and  also 
the  most  expensive  is  marble.  For  this  purpose  the  white 
Italian  or  the  Tennessee  grey  is  more  generally  used.  A 
more  economical  material,  and  one  used  a  great  deal  in 
industrial  work,  is  black  slate.  Slate  can  be  secured  in  the 
same  thickness  and  size  slabs  as  marble. 
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In  the  construction  of  marble  and  slate  toilet  room  partitions,  the 
front  stiles  (IH  in-  thick)  should  extend  to  the  floor.  The  back  and  end 
partitions  should  also  extend  to  the  floor  and  have  a  oove  marble  base 
so  as  to  make  the  oornen  easy  to  dean.  The  dividing  partition  should 
be  set  10  or  12  in.  above  the  floor  and  should  not  be  as  high  as  the  f^ont 
or  back.  The  backs  for  water  doeet  stalls  should  be  set  away  from  the 
wall  so  as  to  allow  amiSle  pipe  space,  and  should  extend  up  at  least  7  ft. 
6  in.,  so  as  to  conceal  the  flush  tanks  (see  Fig.  338).  Over  the  pipe 
space  should  be  set  a  removable  shelf,  ^  in.  thick,  so  that  the  space  can 
be  closed  up  and  kept  clean.  The  marble  and  slate  for  partitions  should 
be  held  together  with  dowels  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  metal  work  as  pos- 
sible. In  certain  classes  of  industrial  work,  the  front  doors  and  stiles  are  omitted  and  the  divkiing  partitions  are 
made  very  low  so  as  to  give  the  attendant  complete  supervision  of  the  room.  In  detail  of  this  kind,  pipe  standards 
are  necessary  as  a  frame  work  to  hold  the  marble  or  slate  together.  Wood  paneled  partitions  made  of  oak  or  birch, 
and  varnished,  mske  a  good  partition  for  less  expensive  grades  of  buildings.  Where  wood  is  used  for  partition 
work,  the  backs  should  be  set  on  a  hollow-tile  base — the  hollow  tile  to  form  a  back  for  the  sanitary  cove  base. 


Fio.  341.— Detail  of  2  X  4  and  beaded 
ceiling  partition  for  toilet  room  stalls. 


Section  A-A  Clevaflon  B-B 

Via.  342. — Details  of  metal  toilet  room  stall  partition. 

In  recent  years  a  partition  has  been  made  of  sheet  steel  and  used  a  great  deal  in  factory  Work.  This  type  of 
partition  should  always  be  carefully  painted  so  that  it  will  not  rust.  The  cheapest  partition  for  toilet  room  stalls 
is  the  2  X  4-in.  stud  partition  filled  with  matched  and  headed  ceiling.  Details  of  toilet  room  partitions  are  given 
in  Figs.  338  to  342  inclusive. 


CORNICES  AND  PARAPET  WALLS 
Br  Frederick  Johnck 

208.  Cornices. — After  the  main  Myalls  of  a  building  are  erected,  about  the  first  item  that 
receives  the  finished  treatment  is  the  cornice.  The  details  given  here  are  not  so  much  to  illus- 
trate architectural  design  as  to  show  the  construction  features  of  the  various  t^^es  of  cornices 
and  the  manner  of  providing  bupports  for  the  material  used. 

fig.  343  illustrates  an  ordinary  wood  box  cornice  and  the  manner  in  which  this  type  is 
constructed.  The  rafters  are  continued  out  over  the  building  and  lookouts  are  nailed  to  these 
so  as  to  form  nailing  pieces  to  carry  the  wood  soffits.  In  this  type  of  work  the  sheet  metal 
lining  is  carried  up  under  the  shingles  as  shown  on  the  drawing.  > 
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In  F^.  344  is  shown  another  form  of  wood  cornice  with  a  bbeet  'metal  hanging  gutl«r.  In 
this  caee  the  wood  lookouts  are  cut  in  some  ornamental  form  and  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  roof 
rafters.  The  hanging  gutter  haa  the  advantage  over  the  box  type  in  that  it  can  be  more  easily 
replaced  when  it'ia  rusted  out. 

Figs.  345  and  346  illustrate  wi>od  cornices  on  masonry  walls.  The  rafters  rest  on  and  are 
nailed  to  a  wood  plate  which  is  firmly  anchored  into  the  wall.     Wood  lookouts  are  built  into 


1.  313.— Wood  mraioe  detkil. 


the  masonry  and  secured  to  the  end  of  the  rafters  to  form  nailing  blocks  for  the  wood  sofEt. 
In  Fig.  345  is  ahown  a  standing  gutter,  a  type  of  gutter  used  a  great  deal  in  early  colonial  work. 
Naihng  blocks  should  ba  built  into  the  masonry  so  that  the  lower  sections  of  the  cornice  or 
freeze  can  be  properly  secured  in  place.  Wood  for  cornices  should  be  white  pine  or  cypress, 
and  should  be  carefully  painted  with  a  priming  coat  as  soon  as  the  wood  work  is  in  place. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  afford  a  stone  or  terra  cotta  cornice,  a  sheet  metal  one  is  often 
used  as  illustrated  in  fig.  347.  These  cornices  are  supported  on  wood  lookouts  built  into  the 
masonry.  The  top  and  end  of  the  lookouts  are  sheathed 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  to  form  a  straight  edge  and  also 
to  secure  proper  nailing  surface  for  the  sheet  metal.  Addi- 
tional reinforcements  back  of  the  moldings  are  sometimes 
necessary;  these  are  made  with  galvaniied  or  wrought  iron 
strips  as  the  caK  may  require. 
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209.  Parapet  Walls. — The  maJa  points  to  be  conaidered  in  the  treatment  of  parapet  walls 
are  (1)  the  top  finish  or  copiug,  (2)  the  treatmenton  roof  side,  and  (3)  the  flashing.  Fig.  351 
shows  a  simpk  brick  parapet  wall  with  a  brick  coping  and  a  metal  strip  for  flashing.  The  brick 
for  coping  should  be  a  hard  vitrified  brick  and  be  laid  in  a  full  cement  mortar  joint.  The  metal 
btrip,  UBcd  for  flashing  just  above  the  roof  line,  consists  of  a  roofing-felt  strip  folded  int&amctBl 
board  and  set  into  the  brick  joint.     These  metal  strips  lure  also  secitred  into  the  brick  work  nith 
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galvanized  bent  iiooks.     The  roofing  is  brought  up  under  the  roofing  strip  the  same  asunder  a 
regular  cap  Bashing. 

I^g.  352  illustrates  a  parapet  wall  with  a  stone  coping  and  a  raggle  or  BashinK  block  above 
the  roof  to  receive  the  flashing.     The  stone  coping  extends  over  the  brick  wall  and  is  cut  with 
.  a  drip  on  the  inside  and  outside.     The  flashing  or  raggle  block  is  a  hard  ^ 

burned  clay  block  with  a  slot  to  receive  the  cap  flashii^,  as  illuBtrat«d.  ««. 

This  detail  also  shoe's  a  splay  block  at  the  roof  line  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sharp  turn  of  the  roofing  in  the  comer. 

In  Fig.  353  is  shown  a  parapet  wall  with  a  salt  glaze  tile  coping,  and 
another  form  of  raggle  or  flashing  block.  The  tile  coping  is  made  with  a 
hub  so  as  to  form  a  lap  joint. 

Fig.  354  illustrates  a  terra  cotta  coping  ior  parapet  walls  and  the 
ordinary  cap  flashing  over  the  roofing.  Cap  flashing  should  be  carefully 
painted  on  both  sideb  before  it  is  put  in  place. 

For  the  IreBtmfnt  ol  pant>«t  >»I1a  on  tbf  Tool  side  the  b«t  syatcm  ii  the  u*e  of  vitrilied 
brick,  u  commoD  brink  afteo  dinintesratei  due  to  the  moistuTE  from  snow  beioK  banked 
■liainBt  it  in  winter.  Parapet  walls  are  abo  often  treated  on  the  roof  side  with  a  coat 
of  aaphAltum  when  the  roof  ia  laid.     If  this  is  done^  they  ahoutd  receive  a  new  coat  every  p,_    ^^^ 

CoDcrots  ii  abo  used  for  parapet  wall  conilrurtioD  in  factory  work.  They  may  be  coutructsd  of  S  in,  ol  r»- 
inforced  conorete,  or  of  13  in.  of  plain  concrete.  For  Che  proper  HmihlnB  of  conctete  parapet  walla  the  detail  ahown 
in  Fig.  3Gfi  haa  proven  saliaractory.     A  2  X  4-ii].  piece  of  lumber  is  ripped  on  the  diagonal  and  then  placvd  in  Uw 
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310.  Wood  Windows.— In  Fig.  366  is  illustrated  a  box 

frame  for  double  hung  sa^h  to  be  used  in  frame  buildings. 
The  depth  of  the  wall  studs  determines  the  width  of  the  box. 
In  this  detail  the  exterior  wall  surface  is  shown  as  siding;  if 
plaster  is  used  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  width  of 
the  trim  to  receive  the  furring,  lath,  and  plaster.  In  the 
construction  of  double  hung  windows,  the  pulley  stile  should 
be  made  of  straight  grained  yellow  pine,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame  of  white  pine  or  cypress.  The  sash  vary  in 
thickness  from  1^  to  1^  in.  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
window  and  the  glass  used  in  glazing.  If  plat«  glass  is  used, 
it  ia  better  to  have  the  l?i-in.  thickness  in  the  aaah  to 
carry  the  weight.  The  exterior  trim  over  the  top  of  the 
window  should  be  flashed  with  metal  flashing  extending  up 
under  the  siding  as  illustrated.  At  the  bottom,  the  sill 
should  be  undercut  to  receive  the  siding  or  exterior  covering 
so  as  to  form  a  tight  joint. 

311.  Casement  Windows  in  Frame  Walls.— In  Fig.  367 
is  illustrated  a  detail  of  casement  window  with  the  sash 
arranged  to  swing  out.  When  this  detail  is  used  the  screens 
must  be  placed  on  the  inside  and  the  sash  operated  with 
hardware  so  designed  that  the  sash  can  be  opened  without 
opening  the  screens.  This  detail  also  shows  the  inside  of 
the  jamb  veneered  to  match  the  trim  of  the  room.  Id 
Fig.  357  is  also  shown  a  sash  detailed  to  swing  in.     This 
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permits  the  screen  to  be  placed  on  the  outside,  but  requires  the  curtains  to  be  secured  directly 
tothesashinsteadof  the  trim  as  is  the  usual  way.  In  detailing  the  sash  for  easement  windows, 
it  is  better  to  set  the  glass  in  wood  Stops  so  that  the  glass  will  not  fahake  out  if  then  ind  should 
slam  the  window  shut. 

313.  Basemeat  Windows  in  HaBom?  Walls. — This  type  of  frame  is  often  called  a  plank 
frame,  and  is  perhaps  the  simplest  type  used  in  building  construction.  The  jamb  is  made  of 
IJ^in.  thick  lumber,  and  tbe  sash  IH  or  I?i  in.  as  may  be  required.  The  usual  method  to 
operate  these  sash  is  to  hinge  them  at  the  top  to  swing  in  (see  Fig.  368). 


Fia.  358.— Jamb  at  buenwnt        Fia.  SGS.— DeUili  of  boi  frame  visd( 
windoir  ID  brick  wall.  in  mBaomy  walla. 

SIS.  Box  Frames  in  Masonry  Walls. — This  frame  differs  in  construction  from  the  box 
frame  in  frame  walls  in  that  it  is  a  complete  unit  set  into  a  masonry  wall  and  built  in  as  the  wall 
is  constructed.  These  frames  should  be  carefully  calked  with  oakum  so  as  to  make  a  good  air- 
tight job.  A  water  bar  is  used  in  the  sill  so  that  the  rain  will  not  drive  in.  This  water  bar 
should  be  cemented  into  the  raggle  of  the  stone  or  terra  cotta  sill.  On  the  inside  it  is  necessary 
to  block  out  the  frame  to  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  so  as  to  form  aoiaiiing  support  for  the 
trim  (see  Fig.  359). 

214.  Steel  Windows.-^ Windows  made  of  rolled  steel  sections  have  come  into  great  use  for 
factory  and  warehouse  work.  As  the  sash  sections  are  very  small,  these  windows  permit  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  to  pass  through.  They  are  made  in  the  counterbalanced  vertica'Iy 
gliding  types,  permitting  60%  ventilation;  in  the  triple  sash,  pennitting  66%  ventilation;  and 
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in  the  pivoted  type  which  is  the  moet  common.  The  question  of  being  able  to  wash  the  saah 
on  the  outnide  should  be  given  great  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  type  to  be  lued.  It  is 
aleo  well  to  use  the  glass  in  as  large  a  eection  as  possible  bo  as  to  reduce  the  labor  of  washing 
the  windows.  When  it  is  required  to  use  wire  glass  in  steel  sash  in  walls  exposed  to  fire  risks, 
the  glass  should  be  Bet  in  special  approved  glazing  angles  as  required  by  the  Insurance 
Underwriters. 

SIB.  Hollow  Hetal  Windows. — Hollow  metal  windows  are  used  to  secure  proper  fire  pro- 
tection on  alley  or  lot  tine  walls  (see  Fig.  361).     They  are  made  of  22  and  24-gage  galvaniced 
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iron,  or  of  20  02.  copper,  and  glazed  with  wire  glasa.  The  glass  rabbets  should  be  ^i  in.  deep. 
The  frame  and  the  sash  should  be  made  nith  as  few  parts  as  possible,  and  should  comply  with 
all  the  rules  of  the  Insurance  Underwritera.  When  mullions  are  required,  they  can  be  made 
with  a  5-iD.  I-beam  encloBed  with  at  least  2  in.  of  concrete  or  other  fireproof  material.  Theae 
I-beama  ehould  be  securely  fastened  into  the  masonry  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  proper  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  expansion  and  contraction  when  heated.  Hollow  metal  wmdOwa  are 
made  double  hung,  both  sash  pivoted  at  sides,  and  top  sash  pivoted  and  bottom'4ash  fixed. 
Fig.  301  shows  the  method  for  trimming  hollow  metal  windows  on  the  inside  of  th/wall. 
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S16.  Doora  In  Residences. — For  residence  work  certain  types  and  sices  of  doors  have 
come  into  general  use.  Fig.  362  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  panels  now  ia  common  uac. 
Doors  torresidences  are  made  I^  and  1^  in.  thick  for  interior  work  and  2  and  2^  in.  thick  for 
entrance  doote  (see  Fig.  363).  Entrance  doora  are  usually  made  3  ft.  wide  so  that  furniture  can 
be  taken  in.  Bedroom  doors  can  be  2  ft.  8  in.  wide  and  cloaet  doore  2  ft.  2  in.  wide.  For  bath 
rooms  it  is  customary  to  make  doore  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  These  doora  are  made  6  ft.  8  in.  to  7  ft. 
in  height  depending  on  the  height  of  the  ceiling  in  the  room.  In  bed  room  nioseta,  a  full  length 
mirror  ia  sometimes  used.  Theae  mirrors  ehoidd  be  set  so  that  a  small  apace  is  allowed  between 
the  mirror  and  the  wood  back.  Interior  doors  generally  should  be  of  the  veneer  type,  while 
outside  doors  are  better  it  made  of  solid  wood  as  the  moisture  has  a  tendency  Ui  raise  the  veneer. 
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Pia.  342.— VaHoua  type,  of  doon  for  rsidenoe  work. 


Fio.  365.— Double  Mlragal. 


The  veneer  for  inside  doors  is  glued  to  a  built-up  core  or  over  a  two  or  three-ply  material 
for  panels.  If  double  or  French  doora  are  used,  a  single,  or  double  astragal  is  very  necessary 
to  form  a  tight  joint  (see  Figs.  364  and  365).  Fig.  366  shows  the  detail  of  a  door  and  trim 
for  wood  and  plaster  partitions.  The  studa  are  double  and  the  finished  jamb  is  act  away  from 
the  stud  so  as  to  have  room  to  wedge  the  doorupplumb.  Thiadetailshowsa  two-piece  trim; 
the  molded  section  is  called  the  back  band.  In  order  to  have  the  doora  swing  so  as  to  clear 
the  carpets  or  rugs,  a  threshold  is  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  367. 

317.  Office  Building  Doors. — Wood  doors  for  office  buildings  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  types — communicating  doors  and  corridor  doore  (see  Fig.  368).  They  are  made  with 
either  single  or  double  panels.  The  two-panel  type  is  perhaps  tlie  moat  common  and  ser- 
viceable. Both  panels  in  communicatingdoora  between  offices  arc  made  of  wood.  These  doora 
are  usuaUy  3  f t.  wide  and  7  ft.  high.  Corridor  doore  are  made  4  in.  wider  to  permit  large  desks 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  to  be  taken  into  the  room.  The  upper  panel  in  corridor  doors 
should  be  of  maze  glass  so  that  the  corridor  will  have  the  proper  amount  of  dajUght.  Tran- 
oms  are  also  used  over  these  doors  so  that  the  office  can  be  ventilated. 

Very  often  in  ofhce  building  work,  the  doora  are  made  with  split  jamha,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
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369.     This  pennitfi  the  bim  to  be  eecured  to  the  jamb  and  the  door  to  be  fitted  in  the  factory 
so  as  not  to  cause  any  delay  at  the  building. 

218.  Hospital  and  Hbtel  Doors. — Hospital  and  hotel  doois  are  often  made  flush  panel, 
vith  a  line  of  inlay  of  some  other  kind  of  wood  to  make  them  more  attractive  (see  Fig,  370). 
The  flush  panel  makes  a  very  sanitary  door  for  such  work,  aa  there  are  no  moldings  to  catch 
the  dust  and  dirt.     These  doora  are  made  1 H  in-  thick  the  same  as  for  doora  in  office  buildings. 


Fia.  306. — Doot  det^l  far  wood  and  plaster  partitioii.  Fin,  367,— Sill  aection. 

319.  Refrigerator  Doors  in  Cold  Storage  Bufldinga. — Refrigerator  doors  for  cold  storage 
buildings  are  made  of  wood  and  insulated  either  with  cork  or  Uth  (see  Fig.  371).  The  wood 
frame  or  buck  is  first  erected  similar  to  that  used  for  ordinary  doors  in  office  buildings.  The 
jamb  is  so  detailed  as  to  form  a  continuous  air  space  entirely  around  the  door.  This  is  usually 
done  with  a  felt  filler  which  forms  two  seals  of  contact  between  the  door  and  frame.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  door  another  piece  of  felt  is  used  which  fits  against  the  cement  or  wood  sill  as  the 
case  may  be.     The  frame  for  these  doors  should  be  very  carefully  anchored  into  the  wallso  as  to 
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Fid.  37Q. — Flush  panel  door  for  hoCelB  and  haaidtali. 


properly  carry  the  we^ht  of  the  door.     On  account  of  the  salt  air,  in  meat  storage  buildii^  it 
is  well  to  use  only  bronze,  brass,  or  white  metal  hardware  so  as  not  to  have  trouble  with  rust. 

330.  Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors. — For  shipping  room  doors  the  cross  horizontal 
folding  type  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  Doors  of  this  type  are  made  of  wood,  sheet  steel, 
or  corrugated  steel  and  are  hinged  above  the  center  line  so  as  to  fold  up  like  a  jack  knife  {see 
Fig.  372).  They  can  be  operated  with  a  lift  on  the  bottom  rail  or  by  means  of  a  chain,  and  also 
by  a  chain  gear  if  they  are  very  large.     The  doors  are  counterbalanced  with  iron  weights  which 
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slide  up  and  down  in  the  metal  neight  pocket.     If  light  is  desired,,  it  is  best  to  use  wire  glass  in 
the  upper  panels,  as  ordinary  glass  would  break  if  the  door  is  not  operated  with  car«. 

831.  Steel  Doors. — Dooih  made  of  plate  steel  reinforced  with'anglee  (see  Fig.  373)  are 
used  a  great  deal  for  boiler  rooms,  coal  storage  rooms,  pent  houses,  and  for  stair  doors  in  factory 
aad  warehouse  construction.  The  thickness  of  the  plate  varies  in  order  to  comply  with  thp 
Uuderwriteta',  union  trade  conditions,  and  city  ordinances.  For  certain  openings,  door 
checks  to  close  the  doors  are  required  to  reduce  fire  risks.  Doors  of  a  similar  character  for  this 
purpose  are  also  made  of  corrugated  sheets  of  steel 
nith  non-combustible  materials  between. 
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222.  Kaluneined  Doors. — The  kalameined 
door  (F^;.  374)  is  made  by  drawing  a  thin  sheet 
of  metal  over  a  wood  core.  This  door  is  used  a 
great  deal  for  wire  shafts,  passeoger  elevator  doors, 
etc.  The  trim  should  also  be  Kalameiaed  so  as 
to  afford  full  fire  protection.  As  these  doors  can 
be  hung  by  the  carpent«r,  they  aie  erected  on 
wood  bucks  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 

238.  BoUow  Hetal  Doors.— Hollow  metal 
doors  (Fig.  375)  complete  with  jamb,  trim  door 
buck,  etc.,  are  commonly  used  as  doors  to  wire 
shafts,  pipe  spaces,  passenger  elevators,  etc. 
These  can  be  furnished  witli  shop  coat  of  paint  or 
can  be  supplied  with  a  baked  enameled  finish. 
When  light  is  required,  the  glass  used  should  be 
wire  glass  so  as  to  resist  fire.  Panels  in  these 
doors  are  often  made  with  H-iH'  asbestos  board. 

324.  Freight  Elevator  Doors. — To  prevent 
accidents  and  to  provide  a  door  that  could  be 
easily  operated  by  the  man  on  the  elevator, 
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e  up  and  the  other  half 

Fio.  3T1.— Detaiii  of  refriierHtor  doon  in  cold     could  go  down  has  been  adopted  (see  Fig.  37Q). 
.tonne  building..  ,j^^  ^^^  ^^^  known  doors  of  this  type  are  the 

Meeker  and  the  Pellee.  These  doors  are  made  of  steel  sheets,  or  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
reinforced  .with  steel  angles  and  tees.  They  are  made  semi-automatic  which  are  closed  by 
the  car  as  it  leaves  the  landing,  or  full  automatic  which  open  when  the  car  reaches  the 
landing  and  closes  as  it  passes  the  landing.  In  the  semi-automatic  type  it  is  well  to  provide 
a  steel  gate  in  addition  to  the  door,  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  if  the  car  door  should  be  left 
open.  These  gates  should  slide  up  and  be  counterbalanced.  Doors  for  elevator  shafts 
should  bear  the  Board  of  Underwriters'  labels,  and  the  gates  should  be  approved  by  the 
Casualty  Insurance  Companies. 

32S.  Pyrona  Doors. — To  secure  a  wood  veneer  surface  over  a  fireproof  material  the  Pyrona 
Process  Company  manufacturca  a  door  wiiich  has  a  fireproof  sheathing  bonded  into  the  wood 
core  over  which  the  wood  veneer  is  applied.  This  door  gives  all  the  appearances  of  a  wood 
door  and  can  be  hung  by  the  carpenter.  It  is  used  for  wire  and  pipe  shafts  in  residences  and 
apartment  buildings.  The  trim  for  these  doors  can  be  treated  in  thebame  manner  as  the  door. 
Fig.  377  shows  a  pyrona  door  detail  complete  with  trim,  etc. 
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23B.  H*tal  Clad  Doora. — The  metal  clad  door  for  use  in  fire  walla  is  &  nood  fluah  panel 
door  covered  with  sheet  metal.  It  is  a  cheaper  door  than  a  steel  one  but  will  not  stand  the 
hard  uaaRe  from  trucks,  etc.,  running  into  them.  The  wood  also  has  a  tendency  to  dry  rot 
due  to  the  lack  of  ventilation. 


IFio.  372.— Ditnili  of 
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S37.  AUgnnm  Fireproof  Doors. — Alignum  is  manufactured  ia  slab  form  from  fireproof 
mineral  componentfl,  amalgamated  under  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  worked  the  same  as  wood 
and  can  be  finished  with  practically  the  same  materials.  The  slab  can  be  reinforced  with  wire 
mesh  for  extra  strength  and  then  secured  to  both  sides  of  vertical  ribs  which  make  a  hollow 
fireproof  door.     This  product  is  manufactured  by  the  Alignum  Fireproof  Products  Company, 

338.  Revolving  Doors. — For  store  purposes  and  entrances  to  public  and  semi-pubhc 
buildings,  the  revolving  door  is  very  efficient.  .  These  doors  are  made  with  three  or  tour  wings 
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onJ  should  be  provided  with  autooiatic  releasing  fire  exit  devieee  so  that  they  can  collapae  aDd 
give  a  tuU  width  door  opening  in  case  of  fire.  This  type  of  door  complete  with  vestibule  will 
permit  people  to  enter  freely  and  yet  allow  a  minimum  amount  of  cold  air  to  come  in  during  the 
winter  months. 


Fio.  376.— Freight  elerUor  d> 


Fia.  377. — Pyrono  proeeei  door  m 


STAIRS 

By  CorydonT.  PtrnnY 

S39.  Definitions. — Stairs  are  variously  classified.  A  Ttevid  stair  is  one  in  which  the  stair 
or  balustrade  is  constructed  with  newel  posts  at  its  angles,  or  turning  points,  while  a  geo- 
metrieal  atair  is  one  in  which  the  newel  pouts  arc  not  used  in  mak- 
ing turns.  It  follows  that  newel  stairs  are  in  straight  runs,  ordinarily 
broken  by  landings  between  floors,  and  that  the  geometrical  stairs 
are  curved  and  continuous. 

Judged   by   their    horizontal    lines,  j        ii  ii 1 

stairs  are  straight,  qvarler-tum,  or  fuUf-  I 

(urn,  and  geometrical   stairs  are  more  [        |     I 1 

commonly  termed  curved  stairs,  circular 
stairs,  elliptical  stairs,  imnding  stairs,  o 
spiral  stairs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Most  stairs  are  constructed  with  an 
opening  in  the  floor  larger  than  the  stairs, 
so  that  there  is  an  open  vertical  space 
A  newol  stair  returning  on  itself  without  such  ar 
flight  in  the  same  vertical  plar 


1 

1  II 

? 

y 
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Fig.  378. 

from  floor  to  floor, 
the  balustrade  of  < 
is  called  a  dog-legged  stair. 

Indwelling  houses  the /ront  stairs  are  the  ones  made  to  be  se< 
back  stairs  are  made  for  domestic  use  and  ordinarily  out  of  sight. 

Stairs  are  ojien  or  closed  wiien  they  are  open  ()r  enclosed  by  i 


open  space — that  is,  with 
with  that  immediately  above  or  below — 


I  and  generally  used,  and  the 
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A  trwd  is  the  horisontal  pftrt  of  a  step. 

A  riser  is  the  vertical  part  of  a  step. 

A  atop  is  the  combination  of  a  tread  and  a  riser. 

A  winder  is  a  step  in  which  one  end  of  the  tread  is  wider  than  the  other. 

A  atair  may  be  a  step,  a  series  of  steps,  or  a  continuity  of  steps  from  floor  to  floor,  or  the  word  in  its  singular 
form  may  apply  to  all  the  stairs  in  one  continuous  stairway.  In  many  wa}^,  the  singular  and  plural  form  of  the 
word  can  be  used  interchangeably. 

A  fiiohi  of  Hairtt  technically,  is  a  continuous  series  of  steps  without  a  break,  but  in  ordinary  conversation  it  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  the  entire  height  of  stair  from  one  floor  to  the  next,  including  landings. 

A  Hair  ease  is  an  expression  that  properly  applies  to  the  whole  stair  construction,  including  the  place  it  occupies 
and  its  enclosing  walls.    In  common  usage,  it  is  almost  sjrnonymous  with  the  word  "stairs",  but  improperly  so. 

The  run  of  a  flight  of  stairs  is  its  horixontal  length. 

The  ri»6  of  a  Alight  of  stairs  is  its  vertical  height. 

The  pitch  of  a  flight  of  stairs  is  the  angle  of  its  ascent. 

A  landing  is  a  platform  in  the  stairs  between  floors. 

The  noting  of  a  tread  is  the  projection  of  the  tread  in  front  of  the  riser. 
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Fio.  380.— Flight  of  stairs. 


Fia.  381. — Step  in  wood  stair 


A  stringer  is  a  longitudinal  member  of  the  stair  construction.  It  may  support  the  stairs,  or  it  may  only  appear 
to  do  so. 

A  wail  stringer  is  the  one  that  adjoins  the  wall. 

A  front  stringer  is  the  one  on  the  open  side  of  the  stairway. 

A  baluster  is  a  small  column  or  post  supporting  a  rail. 

A  b€Uustrade  is  a  series  of  balusters  joined  by  a  rail  to  form  an  enclosure.  This  word  properly  spplies  to  mas- 
sive  work  in  stone  or  its  imitation,  but  now  it  is  much  used  by  architects  for  the  lighter  work  in  wood  and  iron 
employed  in  modem  stair  construction. 

A  rievfel  is  a  principal  or  more  important  post  Bnpi>orting  a  hand  rail.  Newels  are  used  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  a  balustrade,  and  also  at  turning  points  on  landings. 

230.  Risers  and  Treads. — The  importance  of  stair  construction,  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  employed,  and  the  difficulties  involved,  vary  widely  with  different  types  of  buildings. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  things  regarding  the  design  of  stairs  that  have  general  application 
and  one  of  them  relates  to  the  risers  and  treads. 

The  height  of  risers  should  be  exactly  the  same  from  one  floor  to  the  next,  even  if  it  figures 
out  an  odd  fraction  of  an  inch  to  make  it  so,  and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  requirement. 
The  treads  should  have  a  uniform  width,  except  where  winders  are  used.  In  high  buildings 
where  the  heights  of  stories  vary,  the  height  of  the  riser  will  ordinarily  change  when  the  storv 
height  changes.  In  such  a  case,  the  change  in  the  height  of  the  riser  should  be  made  as  little  as 
possible.  To  get  this  height  in  any  staircase,  determine  the  exact  height  of  the  story  from  fin- 
nished  floor  to  finished  floor,  and  divide  it  by  some  number  that  will  give  for  an  answer  the 
approximate  height  of  riser  desired.  The  divisor  will  be  the  number  of  steps  required,  and  at 
the  most,  two  or  three  trys  should  indicate  the  combination  that  is  most  desirable.  The  best 
practice  in  America  is  to  make  risers  in  ordinary  stairs  from  7  to  73^  in.  high. 

The  relation  of  the  riser  to  the  tread  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  stairway.  Treads  10  in.  wide  are  most  com- 
monly required  with  7  to  7}i  in.  in  height  of  riser,  and  this  makes  a  standard  pitch  that  should  be  widely  used. 
These  proportions  make  the  most  satisfactory  stairs  in  dwelling  houses,  tenements,  apartment  houses,  hotels, 
office  buildings,  and  factories,  and  particularly  where  the  stairs  are  in  constant  use.  Such  stairs  are  easy  of  ascent 
for  ordinary  persons.  If  the  height  of  the  riser  b  reduced,  the  width  of  the  tread  should  be  increased;  and,  vice 
versa,  if  the  height  of  the  riser  is  increased,  the  width  of  the  tread  should  be  made  less.     Generally  speaking,  stairs 
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in  public  buildingB  should  have  wider  treada  and  leas  height  of  riaer.  The  eame  is  true  of  moet  stairs  in  which  the 
architectural  features  are  particularly  important.  A  6}i-ia,  riser  and  1 1-in.  tread  make  a  pitch  to  the  stairway  that 
is  more  attractive  and  inviting.  The  following  is  a  rule  of  French  origin  which  fizea  the  relation  of  the  riser  to  the 
tread:  The  sum  of  the  width  of  the  tread  and  twice  the  height  of  the  riaer  equala  not  lees  than  24  in.,  nor  more  than 
25.  Stairs  in  the  United  States  conform  generally  to  this  rule.  In  England  there  is  a  rule  that  the  product  of  the 
height  of  the  riser  in  inches  and  the  width  of  the  tread  shall  be  66  in.,  but  it  is  not  much  in  use  in  this  country. 
The  New  York  Building  Law  requires  the  application  of  this  English  rule;  but  fixes  the  product  at  not  less  than  70 
in.,  nor  more  than  75.  It  also  iimits  the  height  of  riser  to  7^  in.  and  the  width  of  tread,  without  nosing,  to  9H  ii>* 
In  designing  stairs,  the  first  thing  is  alwasni  to  determine  the  number  of  steps  and  height  of  riser,  and  the  next 
thing  is  to  fix  the  width  of  the  tread  and  the  run  of  the  stairs.  Beyond  this  part,  the  problem  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  building  and  the  purpose  of  the  stairway. 

231.  Width  of  Stairs,  Number,  and  General  Design. — Dwellings,  both|in  the  city  and  coun- 
try, should  have  two  stairs,  the  front,  or  principal  stairs,  for  general  use,  and  a  back  stairs  for 
the  service  of  the  house.  The  former  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  In  most  dwellings 
such  stairs  are  in  constant  use,  and  they  should  have  a  standard  pitch  and  two  or  more  flights 
between  floors,  so  that  the  labor  of  passing  from  floor  to  floor  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  consideration  is  more  important  than  any  other,  for  the  stairs  are  used  day  and  night,  by 
old  and  young,  and  if  going  u^  and  down  stairs  becomes  a  burden  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  home. 
It  is  common  practice  to  make  the  front  stairs  in  the  first  story  of  dwelllngb  the  attractive  feature 
of  the  house.  In  the  construction  of  such  buildings,  any  expenditure  allowable  for  a  purely 
architectural  feature,  is  properly  put  in  these  stairs,  and  in  many  homes  where  the  character  of 
the  construction  will  warrant  it,  the  stair  work  is  elaborate  and  ornate.  The  old  Colonial 
staircases,  still  to  be  found  in  many  houses  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  have  served  as  a 
national  model  for  stair  work  in  dwellings.  Some  of  these  staircases  are  more  than  150  yr.  old. 
The  symmetry  and  directness  of  their  design  is  their  chief  characteristic.  Some  of  them  are 
very  ornamental  and  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  workmanship  in  their  construction  is  not  ex- 
celled in  this  generation. 

In  buildings  for  the  service  of  the  public — such  sa  post  office  buildings,  capitols,  libraries, 
and  railway  station^ — stairways  should  always  be  wide  enough  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  condition.  Where  practicable  they  should  be  as  wide  as  the  entrances,  passage- 
wa3r8,  and  concourses  which  they  serve.  It  is  also  equally  important  that  such  stairs  should  be 
constructed  with  short  flights  and  commodious  landings.  All  of  these  provisions  serve  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  confusion,  and  accidents.  The  most  unsatisfactory  and  unfortunate 
feature  of  our  Metropolitan  Subway  Railway  construction  is  the  narrow  difficult  stairways 
which  street  conditions  have  required  in  many  places. 

Schools  and  college  buildings  are  usually  classified  as  public  buildings,  but  they  have  a  differ- 
ent stair  problem.  In  such  buildings  most  of  the  travel  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  a  program, 
and  the  travelers  are  known  to  each  other  This'means  less  confusion  and  less  chance  of  acci- 
dent. The  requirements  for  stairways  in  such  buildings  can  therefore  be  made  correspondingly 
easier  than  for  stairways  open  to  the  general  public  and  in  constant  use  both  ways. 

Theatres,  assembly  halls,  and  dance  halls  are  also  pubhc  buildings,  but  they  have  still 
another  stair  problem,  chiefly  one  of  quick  exit.  The  width  of  the  stairs  and  number  should  be 
sufficient  to  empty  the  building  in  three  or  four  minutes  at  the  most.  Each  floor  or  balcony 
should  have  its  own  separate  stairway,  and  in  large  theatres,  each  division  of  a  floor  or  balcony 
should  have  a  separate  exit. 

Stairs  in  high  buildings,  office  buildings,  and  hotels  are  not  much  used,  and  are  constructed 
to  meet  an  emergency  rather  than  for  every  day  use.  Perfected  elevator  systems  take  the  travel ; 
but  both  legal  requirement  and  good  judgment  call  for  stairways  large  enough  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  afford  a  satisfactory  exit  for  the  entire  population  of  a  building  within  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  new  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York,  with  its  2000  bed  rooms,  has  five 
stairways,  each  3  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  the  Equitable  Office  Building  has  four  stairways  each  4  ft. 
2  in.  wide.  Each  stairway  is  continuous  from  the  roof  downward  through  all  typical  stories, 
and  the  same  exit  area  is  made  good  to  the  street. 

It  is  not  enough  that  these  buildings  are  absolutely  fireproof,  that  their  floors,  doors,  wind- 
ows, and  trim  are  all  made  of  metal  or  wood  that  will  not  bum.     There  is  hardly  one  chance  in  a 
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thousand  tjiat  a  fire  would  spread  beyond  the  room  in  which  it  started  in  either  building. 
Nevertheless,  their  enormous  population  makes  the  construction  of  stairways  in  such  buildings 
mandatory,  whether  special  laws  require  it  or  not.  They  should  be  designed  as  simple  in 
construction  as  possible,  with  easy  flights  and  a  standard  pitch. 

If  any  stairs  in  a  hotel  are  in  general  use,  they  are  those  connecting  the  main  floors,  ordi- 
narily the  lower  floors,  where  the  same  conditions  practically  prevail  as  those  in  public  buildings. 
Here  the  stairways  may  properly  be  fewer  in  number  and  wider,  with  less  than  standard  pitch, 
and  more  expensive.  Almost  the  same  conditions  occur  in  some  oflice  buildings,  particularly 
where  banks  or  other  rooms  of  a  public  character  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  In  both 
hotels  and  office  buildings,  such  stairways  are  sometimes  made  elaborate  in  architectural  design 
and  ornamentation,  but  such  an  expenditure  would  be  worse  than  wasted  in  the  upper  stories 
particularly  if  it  in  any  degree  lessened  their  value  as  an  exit.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in 
apartment  houses,  and  stairways  in  such  buildings  should  be  designed  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
hotels 

Mill  and  factory  buildings  present  still  another  problem,  particularly  where  they  are  not 
served  with  elevators.  In  such  buildings  the  stairs  are  used  to  their  full  limit,  both  up  and 
down,  at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and  it  is  this  use  of  the  stairs,  rather  than  their  need  as  a  safe 
exit  in  case  of  fire,  that  should  control  the  design.  All  such  buildings  should  have  at  least  two 
lines  of  stairways  from  roof  to  street,  and  this  rule  should  hold  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing. In  such  buildings  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  obstruction  of  a  stairway  is  greater  than 
in  other  buildings,  and  the  two  stairways  serve  also  to  meet  that  difficulty. 

Factory  stairs  should  be  standard  pitch,  more  commodious  than  stairs  in  office  buildings, 
and  as  simple  and  substantial  in  construction  as  possible.  Stairways  in  loft  buildings  should 
properly  be  treated  the  same  as  in  factories,  for  such  buildings  are  particularly  available  for  the 
making  of  clothing  and  other  light  manufacturing.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  owner  of  a  loft 
building  intends  it  for  some  other  use,  for  buildings  stay,  and  owners  and  conditions  change. 

In  large  dtSes,  the  number  and  width  of  stain  for  most  buildincs  are  fixed  by  the  building  laws,  and  they 
most  be  known  and  followed;  but  in  some  places  building  laws  are  wanting  and  in  others  they  are  inoomi^ete. 
In  any  case,  the  design  of  the  stairways  of  an  important  building  should  be  based  on  its  population,  whether  legal 
requirements  compel  it  or  not.  For  the  determination  of  populations  of  different  floors  of  fireproof  buildings*  the 
areas  considered  should  be  rooms  enclosed  by  walls  or  partitions  of  fireproof  materials;  and  corridors,  halls,  entrances 
and  other  areas  unusuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  building  should  not  be  included.  The  New  York  law  i»-ovides 
that  the  population  in  any  one  floor  kA  a  fireproof  building  shall  be  taken  as  being  one  person  for  every  10  sq.  ft.  in 
places  of  assembly,  every  16  sq.  ft.  in  schools  and  courthouses,  26  sq.  ft.  in  stores,  32  sq.  ft.  in  factories,  50  sq.  ft. 
in  offiee  buildings,  and  every  100  sq.  ft.  in  hotels.  This  is  probably  the  beet  authority  obtainable  and  it  is  the  best 
practice  in  preeent  construction.  The  population  of  sin^e  floor  areas  of  fireproof  buildinge  of  different  types  and 
sisee  on  this  basis  is  as  follows: 


Population  per  Floor  for  the  Different  Areas  per  Individual 


Usable  floor 

areas, 

(sq.  ft.) 

Public 
assembly, 
10  sq.  ft. 

Schools, 

courthouses 

15  sq.  ft. 

Stores 
25  sq.  ft. 

Factories, 
work  rooms 
32  sq.  ft. 

Offices, 
50  sq.  ft. 

Hotels 
100  sq.ft.    ' 

• 

3.000 

300 

200 

120 

94 

60 

30 

4.000 

400 

2M 

160 

125 

80 

40 

5.000 

500 

333 

200 

156 

100 

50 

e.ooo 

600 

400 

240 

187 

120 

60 

7,000 

700 

•  •   • 

280 

219 

140 

70 

8,000 

800 

820 

250 

160 

80 

0.000 

900 

281 

180 

90 

10,000 

1000 

312 

200 

100 

11,000 

•   •   •  • 

•  •   • 

220 

110 

12,000 

•   •   «   • 

•  •   ■ 

240 

120 

13.000 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  • 

260 

130 
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No  stairway  should  be  lees  than  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  nor  less  than  the  stairway  in  the  story  above.  In  general,  it  is 
better  to  have  two  stairways  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  than  one  7  ft.  wide,  l^o  biiilding  having  3000  sq.  ft.  of  usable  floor  area 
on  one  floor  should  have  less  than  two  separate  stairways.  The  stairways  of  most  buildings  should  be  sufficient 
in  number  and  width  to  provide  standing  spaoe  for  the  population  of  the  floor  which  they  immediately  serve,  or 
nearly  so,  when  occupied  to  their  full  Capacity.  , 

In  a  building  of  ordinary  ceiling  height,  an  enclosed  stairway  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  with  one  half-turn  Unf<in£  and  a 
hallway  at  the  floor  level  of  moderate  sise  will  afford  standing  space  for  45  people,  and  each  additional  6  in.  in  width 
of  stairway  will  afford  standing  space  for  10  additional  people.  Accordingly,  a  stairway  5  ft.  wide  will  provide 
standing  space  for  75  people,  and  one  7  ft.  wide  for  115  people.  New  York  regulations  allow  not  more  than  one 
person  for  each  22  in.  of  stair  width,  and  IK  treads  on  the  stair  p.oper,  and  not  more  than  one  peraon  for 
each  3^  sq.  ft.  on  landings  and  halls  within  the  stairway  space;  and  the  floor  served  can  not  be  occupied  by  more 
persons  than  this  requirement  will  permit.  The  two  methods  of  determining  the  capacity  of  stairs  give  sub- 
stantially the  same  results. 

On  the  basis  of  45  people  for  a  stairway  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  10  additional  people  for  each  6  in.  additional  width, 
and  the  general  provisions  and  limitations,  the  number  and  widths  of  stairways  for  different  sises  and  types  of 
buildings  may  properly  be  made  as  given  in  the  following  tabulations: 

Number  of  Stairways  and  Width  of  Each 


Usable  floor  area 
(eq.  ft.) 

Schools, 
courthouses 

Stores 

Factories, 
work  rooms 

Office 
buildings 

Hotels 

3.000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

2-6'6" 
a-6'0" 
4-5'6" 
4-6  6" 

•  •■•••• 
»•«■•■■ 

•  ■•■■■ 

•  •••■• 

2-4'6" 
2-5'6" 
2-6'6" 
3-6'6" 
3-6'0" 
'  3-«'6" 

• 

2-4'0" 
2-4'6" 
2-5  0" 
3-4 '6" 
3-6'0" 
4-4'6" 
4-5'0' 
4-5  6" 



• 

2-3'6" 
2-3'6" 
2-4'0" 
2-4  6" 
3-3  6" 
3-4'0" 
3-4'6' 
4-4'0" 
4-4  0" 
4-4'6" 
4-4 '6" 

2-3'6" 

2-3'6" 

2-3'6" 

2-3 -6" 

2-.3'6" 

2-3'6" 

2-3'6" 

2-4 '0" 

2-4  0" 

3-3'6' 

3-3'6" 

Practice  differs  as  regards  fixing  the  width  of  stairs  in  places  of  public  assembly,  and  is  not  so  exacting  as  for 
other  buildings.  The  New  York  requirements  call  for  a  stairway  4  ft.  wide  in  the  clear  between  railinsB  or  walls 
for  50  people,  and  allow  50  additional  people  for  every  additional  6  in.  width  of  stairway. 

This  difference  is  reasonable  for  most  places  of  public  assembly  are  designed  so  that  the  stairways  serve  only  one 
level,  or,  at  the  most,  only  two  levels;  whereas  the  stairwa}^  of  the  other  types  of  buildings  serve  many  levels,  and 
if  their  stairways  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  entire  population  of  the  building  at  one  time,  or  nearly  so, 
in  case  of  great  emergency,  disaster  would  be  certain. 

Where  sprinkler  ssnBtems  are  installed  in  fireproof  buildings,  the  stairway  requirements  may  properly  be  re- 
duced, and  it  is  so  provided  under  the  New  York  Building  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  buildings  are  not  fire- 
proof, the  stairway  requirements  should  be  increased.  The  amount  of  reduction  to  be  permitted  in  one  case,  and 
the  amount  of  increased  requirements  in  the  other  case,  depend  upon  the  conditions,  and  whether  those  conditions 
are  likely  to  be  permanent. 

232.  Locations  of  Stairways. — In  dwellings,  the  main  stairway  ordinarily  occupies  a  cen- 
tral and  prominent  place  in  the  hoiise.  In  buildings  of  the  old  Colonial  type,  the  main  floor  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  hall,  and  the  main  stairway  is  located  in  this  room,  or  it  is  directly 
connected  to  it.  In  most  government  buildings,  school  houses,  churches,  theatres,  railway 
stations,  and  other  buildings  of  a  public  character,  the  locations  of  the  stain^v  ays  are  fixed  by  the 
design  of  the  building.  To  change  the  location  would  mean  to  re-dcsign  the  building,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  material  changes  in  other  important  parts  of  it.  To  make  ingress  and  egress 
easy,  and  travel  in  public  buildings  convenient  and  comfortable,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  in  the  design  of  such  buildings,  and  the  arrangement  of  stairways  and  pas- 
sageways must  be  worked  out  as  a  part  of  the  general  design.  This  is  not  true  of  all 
buildings.  The  general  scheme  of  a  hotel  or  an  office  building  can  often  be  arranged  without 
much  regard  to  the  location  of  the  stairs — ^that  is  to  say,  they  can  be  figured  into  the  design  in 
various  \v  ays  without  materially  altering  the  general  scheme  of  the  building. 

Where  two  stairways  are  required,  they  should  not  be  near  each  other,  and  if  there  are  more 
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than  two,  they  should  be  well  separated  and  placed  so  as  to  afford  the  easiest  and  quickest  serv- 
ice possible  to  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  distribution  of  stairways  is  particularly  important 
in  the  design  of  large  factory  buildings.  It  may  be  materially  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  business  in  the  building.  Such  stairways  should  be  located  so  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  interference  in  passage  from  work  to  stairs,  from  work  to  locker  or  wa^h  rooms, 
and  from  such  rooms  to  stairs.  Stairways  should  never  be  located  around  or  adjacent  to  ele- 
vator shafts  without  solid  walls  between  them. 

A  double  or  interlooking  •taircase  has  been  devised  that  makes  a  very  ingeniouB  economy  of  space.  The  two 
stairwasTB  occupy  the  same  space  that  either  of  them  alone  would  require.  The  arrangement  can  not  be  used  unless 
the  floors  are  16  or  17  ft.  or  more  above  each  other,  and  it  is  particularly  adaptable  for  exits  for  theatres,  scho(d 
houses,  and  other  public  buildings,  when  oeilinss  are  high.  Fig.  382  shows  how  this  stair  is  constructed.  The 
arrangement  increases  the  fire  risk,  and  in  some  places  might  be  pro- 
hibited, but  if  the  endoeure  walls  are  properly  made  and  particularly  if 
the  entrances  are  protected  by  intermediate  corridors,  or  otherwise,  the 
danger  of  smoke  might  be  sufficiently  eliminated  to  remoTe  this  difficulty. 

233.  Landings  and  Winders. — ^^^ding  steps  should 
never  be  used  in  newel  stairs,  and  in  some  cities  they  are 
prohibited  by  law,  except  in  ornamental  construction  where 
the  use  of  the  stair  is  not  very  important.  Winders  ha\e 
been  used  in  American  practice  a  ver>'  great  deal  in  dwell- 
ing house  construction,  in  order  to  economize  space  and  to 
save  expense  in  construction,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  practice. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  go  up  and  down  such  stairs,  and  the 
danger  of  falling  on  the  stairs  is  very  greatly  increased. 

Winding  steps  are  a  necessary  part  of  curved  stairs,  and  in  such 
construction  the  width  of  the  tread  should  be  limited.  It  should  be  the 
same  width  as  the  treads  of  other  steps,  about  2  ft.  out  from  the  hand 
rail,  or  the  inside  of  the  stair,  which  is  about  the  ordinary  line  of  travel. 
The  average  width,  if  the  stairs  are  not  too  wide,  should  be  not  greater 
than  would  be  used  if  the  stair  were  straight,  and  the  minimum  width 
should  be  not  less  than  6  in. 

Landings  should  be  separated  by  4  or  5  steps.      Square  landings 
serve  to  prevent  accidents,  and  they  also  serve  as  resting  points  going  up 
and  down  stairs.     No  straight  flight  of  stairs  should  be  more  than  10  or    p,Q  382.— Double  or  interlocking  stair. 
12  ft.  in  height  without  a  landing.     It  is  very  desirable  to  have  at  least 
one  landing  in  every  ordinary  story,  as  buildings  are  constructed  in  our  American  cities. 

234.  Balustrades  and  Hand  Rails. — Balustrades  and  hand  rails  are  necessities  in  the  con- 
struction of  stairwajns.  Even  if  the  stairway  is  entirely  enclosed  by  walls  on  both  sides,  the 
hand  rail  is  an  important  part  of  the  construction.  Without  it  the  danger  of  injury  to  people 
using  the  stairs  ay  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  balustrade  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  decorative  work.  A  great  deal  of  very  beautiful  work  in 
the  construction  of  balusters  and  newel  posts  has  been  worked  into  some  of  the  old  Colonial  staircases.  In  the 
lower  stories  of  office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  particularly  in  public  buildings,  the  balustrades  are  often  made  of 
stone,  marble,  or  bronse,  massive  and  sometimes  very  rich  in  design.  In  all  buildings,  balustrades  and  hand  rails 
should  be  made  substantial  and  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  position  under  any  kind  of  a  strain.  Wide 
stairways  should  have  a  hand  rail  on  both  sides,  either  as  a  part  of  the  balustrade  or  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  in 
public  places  where  the  stairs  are  in  constant  use  by  large  numbers  of  people,  very  wide  stairs  should  have  an  inter- 
mediate hand  rail. 

236.  Stairway  Enclosures. — In  the  early  history  of  high  building  construction  in  our 
American  cities,  it  was  considered  quite  the  proper  thing  to  build  the  stairways  around  elevator 
shafts,  \yith  nothing  between  them  but  a  light  iron  screen.  The  folly  of  this  construction, 
however,  became  quickly  apparent.  The  openings  from  floor  to  floor,  which  they  afforded, 
became  the  flues  for  smoke  and  rapid  spread  of  any  fire  in  the  building.  The  next  step  in  this 
evolution  was  the  separation  of  the  stairs  from  the  elevators.  They  were  placed  in  or  adjoin- 
ing the  corridors  of  the  building.  This  was  better,  but  the  well  hole  in  the  stairway  was  still 
an  element  of  danger  in  case  of  fire.  The  only  construction  of  stairs  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  them  a  safe  exit,  reasonably  free  from  smoke,  is  their  construction  within  enclosing 
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walle.     Our  best  building  lawB  require  the  enclosure  walla  in  »11  high  buildings.     The  con- 
struction of  such  shafts  is  treated  in  the  following  chapter. 

SSS.  Materials,  DetailB,  and  Methods  of  Cotutractlon.— In  most  cities  the  building  laws 
require  stairs  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  incombustible  material,  except  in  frame  buildings  and 
in  non-fireproof  buildings  of  moderate  size.    All  such  stairs  are  supported  by  iron  strings,  or 
they  are  made  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.     If  they  are  supported  by  iron  strings,  the 
treads  should  be  made  of  solid  steel  or  casKron  plates.     Marblt.,  slate,  or  other  stone  should 
not  be  used  for  finish  treads  without  such  plat«s  under  them.     The  reason  for  this  is  obvious; 
in  case  of  fire  the  stone  treads  are  likely  to  crack  or  break  from  heat  or  nater.     In  the  moat 
economical  construction  of  this  character,  the 
treads  and  risers  are  made  of  stamped  steel 
plates  in  different  forms,  some  of  which  are 
arranged  to  carry  cement  treads. 


1  Stnngs  at 

Fia.  383.— TypinI  atairmy  in  the  Commodore  Fia.  384. 

Hotel.  New  York  City. 

Figs.  383  to  387  inclusive  show  the  plan,  section  and  details  of  the  construction  of  a  typical 
stairway  in  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  These  figures  give  the  actual  mesfiura- 
ments  that  are  used,  the  enclosing  walls,  the  structural  iron  that  supported  them,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  stairs.  It  is  given  as  sn  exceptionally  goodexamplof  a  very  economical  construction; 
but  thoroughly  substantial  and  fully  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  building  laws. 

The  stair  comes  very  near  being  a  dogged-leg  stair.  The  open  space  between  the  hand  rails, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  387,  is  only  about  1  in.,  and  between  the  iron  strings  about  3  in.  One  newel 
post  serves  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  flights  of  the  stairs.  It  is  carried  on  the  8-in. 
beam  at  the  floor  and  on  an  8-in.  channel  at  the  landing,  and  held  in  place  by  bolts  directly 
through  the  post  and  the  webs  of  the  structural  members. 

The  height  of  the  stair  from  floor  to  floor  is  10  ft.  6  in.;  there  ore  17  risers,  each  7.41  in. 
high.  The  treads  arc  10  in.  wide.  The  treads  and  risers  and  the  landing  are  made  of  sheet  steel 
stamped  to  form,  and  covered  with  cement. 

These  stairways  are  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  artificially  lighted  day  and  night.  As 
the  elevator  service  in  the  building  is  lunple,  both  for  the  guests  and  for  the  service  of  the  buUding, 
these  stairways  are  not  likely  to  be  much  used,  except  in  some  possible  eraei^ency. 

Hcinforoed  conciete  atairwAyA  arc  partJciilATly  adaptabLe  to  buildiase  made  of  reinforced  ctfflcrete  eooetructloD, 
■Dd  are  Dftes  mare  Boonoinical  than  iron  ataira.'  When  all  the  materiala  and  equipment  an  at  hand  and  in  ue  in 
the  oanetiuFtion  of  the  floora  and  wbUb  of  the  buildios,  the  additioiiHl  eonccete  in  the  ataii  conatnictioD  can  be  pnt  in 
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pUa  for  the  aotiuJ  »oM  ol  the  materkl  and  labor  nquiiwl.  without  ovatlmd  ohargs.  Monavar,  in  a  buildiDC  of 
r^ofonwd  oonont«  oonatruotioD)  itairvaya  of  the  Mme  mat«iia]  cap  be  deaicofid  bo  that  tbxy  will  become  an  iat«Aral 
part  of  the  11111011111.     The  commoo  method  of  eoDitnictlon  ii  an  indiiied  slab  of  DODcreta  with  the  form  of  the  atair 

naet  aO  reqiUrementa  of  itnncth.  Reinfoned  oonorele  itairwayi  can  be  adapted  to  difficult  eonditiana  often  timea 
quJtfl  aa  eavly  aa  to  aimple  ooea,  which  would  oot.be  the  caae  in  iron  ooiutructioQ.     The  alab  can  be  made  to  io- 


Detail  atSMrgs  and  f^rscrs 
Fto.  3Sfl. 


noor  LoncHnq  connt^hn  handrail 

ot  Top  of  night  ainntctien 

Tia.  395.  Fio.  387. 

olude  landinci.  and  tpeoial  wall  or  column  aonatrnetion  in  any  way  that  Dtay  b«  deaind  without  addint  maton 
to  tfia  c«t.     Almoit  any  combination  o(  conatructiona  deaind  i*  praeUoable  with  thia  material. 

fig.  3SS  tfaowa  a  Huiibuy  utair  ol  leiuforeed  canorela  eoDatniction.  with  all  pacta  covered  with  tBrraiio.     S 
a  atair  ia  particularly  deiinible  ui  a  boepi tal.     The  terruio  work  can  be  carried  up  the  wall,  if  desired,  to  form  a  wi 

and  hold  the  dirt.     The  aame  thing  can  be  made  with  a  oement  Gniah  for  factoriea  or  other  buildinit  where 
teltaaio  ia  too  eipenaiTB.     It  ii  a  form  of 
eoutruction  that  can  not  be  adapted  to 
Iron  (tain.      A  atnam  ol  water   can  be 
tonwd  on  such  a  atair  without  any  disad- 

Tbe  reinforced  concrete  part  of  the 
atair  ia  poured  in  wood  forma  attar  the 
reiufordnc  roda  have  been  put  ia  place, 
and  left  in  the  rougb.  After  the  forma  are 
removed  the  Oniah  lllMa  ace  carefully  de- 
tattniued,  and  the  terraaio  ii  molded  In 
plaue  with  looli  made  to  fit  the  oomeia 

Stairwaya  in   dwellinga  are  renenlly  * 

made    of   wood,    and    their   conatruction 

lequirea  the  moat  aklllful  joinery  known.  p,g    3gg 

Indeed,  ao  great  ia  the  demand  for  gkill  in 
auoh  work  that  moat  of  it  ia  done  by  men  who  do  no  othe;  kind  of  work. 

Eiaeptin  maadveworkwherethebaluatrateiamadeof  atone,  hand  railaare  moetly  made  of  wood.  Infactorle*. 
hoapitala.  and  other  buildlnga  where  the  appeUBBce  and  flniab  of  the  work  will  permit,  theatnctutal  work  ii  exposed, 
and  in  reinforced  ooncrete  atair  work  the  riien  ukd  tieadi  can  be  fiolthed  <n  cement  or  terraaio.  In  finer  work, 
iron  or  (leel  atiinci  are  covered  with  oaat-iron  facia,  and  tieadaahould  properly  finiah  with  a  wallatring  of  the  aame 
material.     The  baluatrcdei  of  ataire  made  of  isoombntible  material,  eictpting  the  band  tail,  are  uaually  made  ol 

SUiieihould  be  calculated  to  carry  lOOIb.peraq.  ft.  of  live  load,  and  all  detail*  ol  their  coutructioo  ahould  be 
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SHAFTS  m  BUILDINGS 
By  Corydon  T.  Pubdy 

The  importance  of  enclosing  stairways  and  elevators  with  fireproof  walls  has  been  evolved 
along  with  the  other  features  of  modern  construction,  but  more  slowly  than  most  of  them.  When 
we  had  only  five  ^tory  buildings,  no  point  was  made  of  it.  For  years  afterward  the  stairway 
around  an  open  elevator  was  considered  the  proper  construction  by  the  best  architects^  and  it 
is  only  a  few  years  since  we  stopped  building  elevators  fronted  with  open  grilles,  and  stariways 
in  open  corridors.     Now  enclosures  are  required  in  many  places,  and  should  be  everywhere. 

The  one  thing  that  has  forced  this  evolution,  step  by  step,  is  the  growing  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  enclosure  walls  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  open  elevator  or  stairway,  in 
case  of  fire,  became  a  fine  that  drew  the  fire  to  itself,  making  it  the  worst  place  for  travel  in- 
stead of  the  best.  If  it  did  not  get  the  fire,  it  did  get  the  smoke,  and  in  one  fire  in  a  New  Yoik 
hotel,  several  lives  were  lost  in  a  few  minutes  on  this  account,  when  practically  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  building. 

All  openings  in  floors  should  be  enclosed  with  walla,  forming  vertical  shafts,  except  (1) 
small  openings  for  ducts  and  fiues  for  which  requirements  vary,  (2)  openings  for  stairways  in 
the  first  story  of  city  buildings,  and  (3)  stairways  in  dwellings.  There  should  be  very  few  other 
exceptions. 

237.  Kinds  of  Shafts. — Shafts  are  open  and  closed.  Open  shafts  are  open  to  the  air — ^that  is, 
they  are  not  covered  withjt  roof  or  any  other  kind  of  covering.  Closed  shafts  are  roofed  in  and 
completely  covered  at  the  top. 

In  general,  there  are  five  kinds  of  shafts:  light  shafts,  vent  shafts,  dumb-waiter  shafts, 
elevator  shafts,  and  shafts  formed  by  stair  enclosures.  Light  and  vent  shafts  are  constructed 
both  open  and  closed,  the  others  being  always  closed. 

238.  Open  Shafts. — Open  shafts  are  made  for  purposes  of  ventilation  and  light.  I'hey 
should  be  enclosed  with  walls  similar  to  those  required  for  the  exterior  construction  of  the 
building,  except  if  the  shaft  is  small,  in  which  case  some  reduction  in  thickness  of  walls  may 
be  allowed  provided  that  by  so  doing  there  is  no  depreciation  in  the  strength  of  the  structure 
as  a  whole.  All  openings  in  such  shafts  should  be  protected  from  fire,  whether  the  building  be 
fireproof  or  not,  and  windows  should  have  fireproof  construction,  wire  glass,  and  fire  shutters. 

239.  Closed  Shafts. — Small  vent  and  dumb-waiter  shafts  should  be  enclosed  with  walls 
made  the  same  as  partitions  ordinarily  required  in  fireproof  buildings.  Vent  shafts  should 
have  no  openings,  except  for  ventilation  purposes,  including  windows,  and  dumb-waiter  shafts 
should  have  no  openings  except  the  doors  for  the  dumb-waiter  service.  These  openings  should 
have  iron  or  concrete  frames,  and  fireproof  doors  and  windows.  Such  shafts  should  also  have 
fireproof  construction  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This  fireproof  construction  works  both  waj's. 
It  prevents  the  fire  from  getting  into  the  shaft,  and  then  if  the  fire  does  enter  the  shaft,  it  holds 
it  in  and  prevents  the  spread  of  the  fire  on  the  floors  above.  The  complete  enclosure  of  the 
shaft  at  the  bottom  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  fire  at  the  most  dangerous  point,  and  the  en- 
closure at  the  top  stops  the  draft  which  would  otherwise  be  established. 

240.  Stairway  Enclosiu'es. — The  kind  of  an  enclosure  required  for  a  stairway  depends  upon 
the  size  and  construction  of  the  building,  its  use,  and  to  some  extent  on  outside  conditions.  In 
high  buildings  serving  a  large  population,  they  should  be  of  the  best  type  of  construction. 
This  is  true  of  most  buildings  in  our  large  cities,  but  in  buildings  3  or  4  stories  high,  of  ordinary 
construction,  with  brick  exterior  walls  and  with  floors  and  roof  supported  by  wood  joists,  any 
slow-burning  enclosure  wall  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  one  made  of  fireproof  materials. 
In  a  case  of  fire,  the  people  will  pass  out  of  the  building  before  the  enclosure  is  burned.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  cases,  determining  under  what  conditions  the 
cheaper  enclosure  is  applicable,  but  open  stairways  should  not  extend  through  more  than  three 
stories  in  any  kind  of  a  building,  in  city  or  country.  In  New  York  City  not  more  than  two  stories 
in  any  building  can  be  connected  by  an  open  well  or  unenclosed  stair^'ay. 
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Slow-burning  enclosures  can  be  made  in  various  ways — ^with  wood  studding  and  wire 
lath  and  plaster,  or  of  solid  wood  several  layers  thick,  or  otherwise. 

Fireproof  enclosure  w^alls  should  be  made  better  than  the  ordinary  partitions  of  so-called 
fireproof  buildings.  In  buildings  that  are  not  fireproof,  they  should  be  self-supporting  from 
the  foundation  upward,  the  same  as  exterior  walls,  and  made  of  materials  that  will  meet  all 
requirements  of  strength,as  well  as  of  fire  resistance.  In  fireproof  buildings,  enclosure  walls  can 
be  carried  from  floor  to  floor  on  the  fireproof  floor  construction,  or  on  the  steel  or  reinforced 
concrete  framing.  Under  the  New  York  building  law,  such  enclosing  walls  must  be  8  in.  thick 
if  made  of  brick;  6  in.  thick  if  made  of  solid  concrete  or  of  hollow  blocks  of  terra  cotta.  concrete, 
or  gypsum ;  and  4  in.  thick  if  made  of  reinforced  concrete.  Such  walls  can  also  be  made  of  metal 
studding  covered  with  wire  lath  and  plastered  with  cement  mortar,  but  they  must  be  solid  at 
least  2}i  in.  thick. 

Enclosure  waUs  in  fireproof  buildings  should  also  be  well  constructed.  All  mortar  used 
in  making  them  should  be  cement  mortar.  Their  support  and  connection  at  floors  and  ceil- 
ings should  be  substantial  and  suflicient  to  resist  any  destructive  force  that  the  wall  itself  will 
resist.  Metal  studding  should  project  into  both  floor  and  ceiling,  and  be  cemented  in  place; 
the  work  should  be  so  designed  that  beams  or  other  steel  construction  will  not  project  through 
the  enclosure  walls.  At  aU  points,  the  metal  of  the  steel  frame  should  be  covered  by  at  least 
1 H  in.  of  fireproofing  material. 

Openings  in  such  enclosure  walls  should  be  made  with  corresponding  care.  The  edges 
of  the  openings  should  be  reinforced  with  steel  to  insure  the  strength  of  the  wall  agcdnst  the 
weakening  effect  of  the  opening.  Door  and  window  frames  should  be  made  of  metal,  of  wood 
covered  with  metal,  of  fireproof  ed  wood,  or  of  their  equal  as  a  fire  resisting  material.  The  doors 
and  sash  should  likewise  be  made  of  fire  resisting  materials.  The  windows  should  be  provided 
with  iron  shutters.  Glass,  wherever  it  is  used,  should  be  wire  glass,  and  if  windows  are  badly 
exposed,  the  glass  should  be  in  two  thicknesses,  separated  by  at  least  1  in.  of  air  space.  Sash 
should  be  fitted  with  automatic  self-closing  devices.  Doors  should  open  outwardly  and  should 
be  self-closing.  They  should  liot  be  locked  when  the  building  is  inhabited.  Each  story  in  such 
an  enclosure  should  be  provided  with  artificial  light,  which  should  be  as  independent  as  possible 
of  the  other  lighting  in  the  building,  and  as  fully  protected  as  possible  from  injury  by  any  fire 
likely  to  occur  in  the  building,  from  within  or  without. 

The  above  specification  is  for  the  best  construction,  but  these  enclosures  are  a  small  part 
of  the  entire  construction  of  a  building,  and  the  additional  cost  that  they  incur  is  not  a  large 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  The  evolution  of  stair  construction  has  now  reached  the 
stage  in  which  the  public  demands  the  best  in  these  particulars. 

The  eonBtruction  demanded  for  stair  eDclosures  in  factories  and  loft  buildings  and  other  places  where  workmen 
and  workwomen  congregate  is,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  the  same  as  required  for  hotels  and  ofiBce  buildings,  and 
as  complete  as  herein  specified.  The  finish  may  be  omitted,  and  the  work  may  be  left  in  the  rough,  but  the  construc- 
tion should  be  equally  substantial  and  the  prevention  of  smoke  equally  certain. 

Some  building* laws  require  "fire  towers."  A  "fire  tower"  is  an  enclosed  stairway,  as  above  specified,  with 
both  its  doors  and  windows  opening  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  at  a  point  that  is  not  badly  exposed  by  a  fire 
in  another  building.  Fire  towers  should  be  connected  at  each  floor  to  a  nearby  exit  doorway  from  the  building. 
The  balconies  required  to  make  the  connection  should  be  made  of  substantial  fireproof  construction,  and  as  wide 
as  the  corridors  or  stairs  which  they  serve. 

The  complete  enclosure  of  stairway  shafts  in  city  buildings  should  continue  to  the  ground  floor,  with  an  exit 
leading  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Such  stairways  should  also  continue  to  the  roof,  where 
they  should  be  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fireproof  construction  with  a  skylight  or  windows. 

241.  Elevator  Shafts. — The  walls  of  elevator  shafts  and  the  fireproofing  of  surrounding 
and  supporting  structural  members  should  be  made  with  the  same  care  and  good  workmanship 
called  for  in  the  construction  of  stairway  enclosures.  One  is  quite  as  important  as  the  other. 
If  there  are  only  two  elevators  in  a  building,  they  should  have  separate  shafts.  New  York 
City  does  not  permit  more  than  two  elevators  in  one  shaft,  and  whether  there  is  any  regulation 
in  regard  to  it  or  not,  the  separation  of  elevators  in  large  city  buildings  into  two  or  three  or  more 
shafts  is  very  desirable. 

The  size  of  elevators,  as  well  as  their  number,  depends  upon  the  service  required.     These 
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factors  must  be  determined  or  assumed  before  the  nimiber  and  sue  of  the  shafts  can  be  fixed. 
The  horizontal  clearance  in  the  shafts,  at  the  sides  of  the  elevators,  depends  upon  the  size  or 
character  of  the  guides  or  rails  which  are  used  and  the  construction  of  the  ear,  and  the  clearance 
required  behind  the  car  for  the  counterweight  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  counterweight.  A 
clearance  of  3H  in.  on  each  side  of  the  car  is  the  leafit  allowance  for  iron  rails  and  a  recessed 
car.  If  the  rails  are  extra  heavy  or  their  supports  unusually  difficult,  this  clearance  must  be 
increased.  Wood  rails  require  more  clearance  than  iron  rails.  If  the  pilaster  effect  in  a  car 
on  account  of  making  a  recess  for  the  guides  is  objectionable,  and  the  side  of  the  car  is  made 
straight,  a  6-in.  clearance  is  the  least  that  should  be  allowed,  even  with  iron  guides. 

The  space  required  for  counterweights  is  never  less  than  8H  ii^>  &i^d  a  greater  allowance  is 
desirable.  A  clearance  of  ^  to  1)^  in.  in  front  of  the  car  should  also  be  allowed.  New  York 
City  does  not  permit  more  than  1^  in.  If  the  threshold  of  the  doorway  is  constructed  to 
project  into  the  area  of  the  shaft  to  make  this  clearance  satisfactory,  the  under  side  of  the  pro- 
jection should  be  beveled  to  the  line  of  the  shaft  as  a  measure  of  safety. 

The  above  clearances  are  on  the  basis  of  elevator  guides  on  the  sides  of  the  car  and  counter- 
weights in  the  same  shaft.  Corner  guides  are  very  undesirable,  and  counterweights  in  separate 
shafts  where  they  can  not  be  readily  seen  are  also  objectionable.  The  simplest  arrangement  of 
these  details  is  the  best  and  ordinarily  the  most  economical  in  construction.  If  an  elevator 
shaft  is  constructed  with  given  clearances  for  a  proposed  size  of  car,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
erection  of  the  shaft  construction  be  perfectly  plumb  to  permit  the  size  of  car  as  pxx)po8ed.  If 
the  shaft  is  not  plimib,  the  size  of  the  car  will  have  to  be  reduced,  for  the  guides  must  be  vertical 
whether  the  walls  of  the  shaft  are  or  not. 

The  clearance  required  overhead  for  the  car  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  elevator.  The 
New  York  regulations  call  for  2  ft.  when  the  speed  is  not  over  100  ft.  per  minute,  and  5  ft.  if 
the  speed  exceeds  350  ft.  per  minute,  and  these  regulations  represent  the  best  practice.  The 
clearance  is  measured  from  the  top  of  the  car,  when  it  is  in  position  at  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, to  the  under  part  of  the  lowest  overhead  construction.  The  clearance  overhead  for  the 
counterweights  depends  upon  the  type  of  the  elevator.  The  New  York  regulations  require  not 
less  than  6  in.  for  traction  and  hydraulic  elevators,  and  not  less  than  3  ft.  for  drum  type  ele- 
vators, when  the  pit  buffer  is  completely  compressed.  If  the  shaft  is  covered  with  a  floor  under 
the  construction  supporting  the  machinery,  these  clearance  measurements  would  be  to  the 
under  part  of  the  floor.  They  should  in  any  case  be  ample,  and  the  extra  expense  for  making 
them  so  is  ordinarily  not  worth  considering. 

Most  building  laws  require  a  grating  or  floor  construction  under  the  overhead  sheaves 
and  their  supports.  Whether  this  is  required  or  not,  such  construction  is  desirable  and  it  should 
be  made  substantial.  The  best  method  is  to  make  a  concrete  floor  provided  with  grated  open- 
ings under  the  lowest  sheaves  and  under  the  lowest  supporting  sheave  beams,  covering  the 
entire  area  of  the  shaft.  The  grating  is  desirable  to  permit  of  the  exit  of  smoke  that  might  find 
its  way  into  the  shaft  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  grating  should  be  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent  ordinary  tools  from  falling  through. 

Ordinarily  8-ft.  head  room  above  this  overhead  floor  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  sheaves 
and  their  supports  and  for  taking  care  of  them.  If  the  machinery  is  over  the  elevators,  this 
space  should  be  increased  3  or  4  ft.,  and  a  separate  floor  should  be  constructed  immediately 
under  the  machinery.  If  the  machines  are  over  the  elevators,  the  room  containing  the  ma- 
chines should  be  incorporated  into  the  shaft  construction,  and  in  either  case,  all  the  overhead 
construction  should  be  thoroughly  fireproof  and  substantial,  and  should  be  well  lighted  with 
skylights  or  windows. 

No  rules  can  be  made  for  the  framing  around  elevator  shafts  in  either  steel  or  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  Nearly  every  building  is  a  new  problem.  Guide  rails  should  be  sup- 
ported every  12  or  15  ft.,  and  where  story  heights  are  greater,  the  framing  of  an  intermediate 
support  is  necessary. 

In  designing  a  large  building,  it  is  important  to  obtain  a  preliminary  layout  for  the  elevators  from  some  manu- 
facturer of  elevators  before  completing  the  design.  From  such  a  layout  the  elevator  loads,  taken  into  the  columns, 
can  be  determined  and  provided  for,  and  any  change  in  the  layout  made  afterwards  is  not  likely  to  materially  alter 
the  distribution  of  the  loads  so  determined. 
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When  the  elevator  machinery  il  in  the  baaement,  the  total  load  for  eaoh  elevator  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
car,  plua  a  live  load  of  76  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  car  floor«  multiplied  by  2,  plua  the  weight  of  the  cables.  The  weight  of 
the  oar  and  ita  live  load  is  multiplied  by  2  to  cover  the  counterbalance  and  lifting  load.  The  total  load  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  two  times  this  result.  The  second  multiplication  by  2  covers  impact 
and  other  minor  factors. 

When  the  elevator  machinery  is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the  load  is  somewhat  reduced  so  far  as  the  lifting 
is  concerned,  but  the  weight  of  the  machinery  itself,  which  is  considerable,  is  added.  The  framework  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  beams  which  carry  the  sheaves,  is  regarded  as  a  pait  of  the  construction  of  the  building.  Very 
heavy  beams  are  sometimes  required  for  this  purpose.  The  requirements  must  be  determined  from  the  layout 
of  the  elevators,  and  if  the  original  calculation  is  made  from  a  preliminary  layout,  the  design  should  be  re-examined 
when  the  final  layout  is  provided.  The  beams  that  carry  the  sheaves,  ordinarily  termed  "sheave  beams,"  are  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  elevator  contract,  and  not  a  part  of  the  construction  of  the  building. 

AU  elevators  have  buffers  and  must  be  constructed  with  pits,  or  with  extensions  of  the  elevator  shaft  below 
the  lowest  level  to  which  the  levator  is  to  descend.  If  the  elevator  is  to  atop  at  the  first  floor,  and  there  is  a 
basement  in  the  building,  and  it  is  desirable,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  extend  the  elevator  shaft  to  the  basement  floor, 
and  to  construct  the  walls  with  a  doorway  from  the  basement  into  the  shaft.  Two  or  more  shafts  of  this  character 
adjoimng  each  other  should  be  connected  in  the  basement  by  doorways.  If  the  machinery  is  in  the  basement,  the 
machine  room  should  be  of  fireproof  construction  adjoining  the  shafts,  and  connected  to  them  by  doorways  in  the 
basement. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  one  or  more  elevators  run  to  the  basement,  the  shafts  should  be  constructed  with  the 
pits  below  the  basement  floor  the  full  sise  of  the  shaft.  These  pits  should  be  made  of  masonry,  waterproof,  and  not 
less  than  4  ft.  in  depth.  If  the  speed  of  the  car  exceeds  400  ft.  per  minute,  the  pit  should  be  6  ft.  deep.  There  are 
two  things  that  may  make  the  construction  of  these  pits  difficult:  (1)  the  possible  effect  they  may  have  upon  the 
design  of  the  foundations  of  the  building,  and  (2)  the  waterproofing  of  the  walls  and  floor  so  that  the  pit  shall  be 
perfectly  dry.  The  best  way  to  meet  the  foundation  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  pit  away  from  the  foundations,  though 
that  may  involve  the  whole  scheme  of  the  elevator  arrangement.  The  pit  should  always  be  waterproofed,  but  some- 
times the  work  must  be  especially  well  done  to  keep  the  pit  dry. 


TANKS 

By  H.  J.  Bttrt 

242.  Sprinkler  Tanks. — For  the  highest  grade  service,  two  types  of  tanks  are  used  jointly 
pressure  tank  and  a  gravity  tank.  The  pressure  tank  provides  the  high  pressure  which  is 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire.  (In  very  large  installations,  it  is  advisable  to  make  two 
units  of  the  pressure  tank.)  The  gravity  tank  when  used  with  the  pressure  tank,  furnishes  the 
reserve  supply,  and  comes  into  action  when  the  pressure  in  the  pressure  tank  has  dropped  to  a 
point  where  the  water  will  flow  from  the  gravity  tank  into  the  pressure  tank.  The  gravity 
tank  is  set  at  such  an  elevation  that  it  will  give  an  effective  pressure  at  the  highest  sprinkler 
head,  though  not  as  great  as  given  by  the  pressure  tank. 

In  a  less  efficient  installation,  the  gravity  tank  alone  may  be  used.  In  cases  where  only  a  few  heads  are  in* 
stalled,  the  house  tank  may  be  used  as  a  supply,  but  the  practice  should  not  be  followed  to  any  extent,  and  if  used, 
the  house  tank  should  be  increased  in  sise  and  arranged  so  that  the  sprinkler  supply  is  constant  and  cannot  be 
/educed  by  the  house  service  demands. 

The  all  essential  thing  about  pressure  tanks  is  to  have  them  air-tight.     All  tanks  must  be  water-tight. 

242a.  Location  of  Sprinkler  Tanks. — If  ground  space  is  available,  and  particu- 
larly if  several  buildings  are  to  be  served  from  the  gravity  tank,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  tank 
structure  independent  of  the  building.  Steel  water-towers,  which  have  been  highly  developed 
and  standardized  by  a  number  of  manufacturers,  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose. 

If ,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  cities,  space  outside  the  building  is  not  available  for  this  struc- 
ture, the  tanks  must  be  supported  on  the  building.  The  structural  problem  of  carrying  the 
weight  will  usually  govern  the  location,  although  in  some  instances  appearance  will  have  an 
influence.     The  following  cases  illustrate  locations  and  methods  of  support: 

On  narrow  buUdingSt  say  80  ft.  or  less  in  width,  having  masonry  supporting  waUs,  trusses  may  be  used,  span- 
ning from  wall  to  wall.  Tbe  position  selected  for  the  trusses  will  be  governed  by  any  other  features,  such  as  chim- 
neys, pent  houses,  etc.,  that  need  to  be  cleared.  The  walls,  as  normally  built,  will  most  likely  have  the  necessary 
strength  to  carry  the  load,  and  to  distribute  it  over  a  considerable  length  of  foundation.  Fig.  889  illustrates  a 
structure  of  this  description. 
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Four  of  the  building  columns,  if  of  fireproofed  steel  or  concrete,  may  be  selected  to  support  the  tank,  and  be 
designed  to  carry  the  additional  weight.  The  weight  of  the  tank  structure  and  the  water  should  be  treated  as  dead 
load  in  its  effect  on  the  foundations. 

Fig.  390  illustrates  a  ease  when  the  wall  of  the  building  furnishes  support  for  one  side  of  the  tank  structure  and 
two  new  columns  have  been  inserted  in  the  building  to  support  the  other  side. 

If  there  are  masonry  walls  enclosing  an  elevator  or  stair  shaft,  they  may  provide  the  support  for  the  tank. 
They  may,  if  desired,  be  extended  upward  to  form  a  tower  enclosing  the  tanks.     Fig.  391  illustrates  such  a  case. 

The  pressure  tank  may  be  placed  in  the  basement  or  put  underground  outside  the  buUding.  In  such  cases 
it  must  operate  under  greater  air  pressure.  Such  location  makes  the  piping  more  complicated  if  a  gravity  tank  also 
is  used.     It  is  not  recommended  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

242&.  Supports  for  Gravity  Tanks. — The  design  of  the  supports  for  gravity 
tanks  involves  gravity  loads  and  wind  loads.  Gravity  tanks  are  treated  as  dead  loads,  the 
tanks  being  filled  to  capacity.  No  deductions  are  made  as  is  done  for  floor  loads.  Tanks  and 
tank  structures  are  usually  in  exposed  situations,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  designed 
to  resist  a  wind  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  the  projected  area  of  tank  and  supports. 


.-  Gnrwfy  iank 


P)ws5t^9  ian/r 


Brick  hnftr-' 
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Cro98  SecHon 


Elevation 


Longifudlnaf  Sec+ton 


Fia.  391. — Sprinkler  tank  supported  by  brick  tower  which  houses  pressure  tank  over  elevator  shaft. 


The  gravity  and  wind  stresses  are  concurrent.  The  supports  will  be  designed  for  the  maximum  combinations 
of  stress.     If  with  an  empty  tank,  the  wind  produces  an  uplift  at  any  bearing,  suitable  anchorage  must  be  supplied. 

The  wood  tank  must  be  supported  on  chime  joints  so  cut  as  to  clear  the  ends  of  the  staves  and  thus  receive  the 
whole  load  from  the  tank  bottom.  It  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  specify  the  standard  sises  of  local  wood 
tank  manufacturers. 

It  is  desirable  that  supports  within  the  building  be  fireproof. 

242c.  Pressure  Tanks. — The  pressure  tank  is  a  steel  cylinder  placed  horizontally 
with  segmental  ends.  The  usual  working  pressure  when  placed  on  top  of  the  building  is  75  lb. 
per  sq.  in.     The  tank  should  be  designed  for  a  greater  pressure,  say  100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stress  on  a  longitudinal  joint  per  linear  inch  is  P  X  r,  P  being  the  pressure  in  pounds 

per  square  inch  and  r  the  radius  in  inches.     The  stress  on  a  circumferential  joint  per  linear 

r 
inch  is  P  X  o-     This  is  the  stress  on  the  joint  connecting  the  segmental  ends  to  the  cylinder,  and 

is  also  the  stress  in  the  head  if  the  head  is  a  full  hemisphere.     P  —  100  lb. 

Assume  a  tank  of  6-ft.  diameter,  or  r  ■>  36  in.»  joint  efficiency  50%,  and  unit  stress  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Then 
the  stress  on  loiMPtudinal  joint  »  100  X  36  <«  3600  lb.  per  linear  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  plate  required  -> 

(i6;ooo)io:50)  "  °*^ ^"'  ^^ ^•■'''-  p'- ***• 

The  stress  in  the  joining  of  the  segmental  end  to  the  cylinder  is  100  X  18  «  1800  lb.  per  lin.  in.,  and  the  thick- 

1800 
ness  of  plate  required  for  the  segmental  end  —  maqoo)(0  50)  "  0-225  in.,  say  \i  in.'   On  account  of  the  work  re- 
quired in  shaping  the  head,  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  thicker  than  the  computed  amount,  and  to  adopt  H  i°   <m  ^ 
minimum. 
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Careful  deeignlng  of  the  riveting  of  the  jointa  may  give  an  efficiency  greater  than  60%  and  thus  reduce  the 
thiokneae  of  ]^te. 

Under  normal  working  conditions,  the  pressure  tank  is  %  full  of  water,  the  other  third 
being  air  space.  In  giving  the  capacity,  the  water  space  only  is  indicated.  Given  the  volume 
of  water,  multiply  it  by  IM  to  get  total  volume  of  the  tank. 

The  tanks  are  set  in  two  saddles  made  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  as  shown  in  Fig.  391.  These 
supports  should  be  at  approximately  the  quarter  points.  The  supporting  beams  should  be  so 
designed  that  they  will  be  capable  of  supporting  the  tank  when  full  of  water. 

The  appurtenances,  such  as  manholes,  gages,  pipe  connections,  and  enclosure,  must  be  as 

required  by  the  regulations  of  local  authorities  or  the  insurance 
representatives. 

242d.  Gravity  Tanks. — The  gravity  tank  is 
usually  a  cylindrical  tank  and  may  be  constructed  of  steel, 
concrete,  or  wood. 

The  steel  tank  with  a  hemispherical  bottom  is  the  most 
satisfactory  type  if  conditions  permit  its  use.  This  tsrpe  has 
been  standardized  by  a  number  of  manufacturers.  Their 
designs  can  be  checked  or  new  designs  made  as  explained  in 
Ketchum's  "Structural  Engineers'  Handbook,"  p.  365.  This 
form  of  tank  may  be  used  whether  set  on  an  independent  tower 
outside  the  building  or  on  a  special  tower  on  top  of  the  building 
(see  Fig.  392). 

Concrete  tanks  can  be  made  but  are  not  much  used.  The 
expense  of  forms  and  of  constructing  the  small  yardage  of 
concrete  at  such  a  height,  makes  them  uneconomical.  Concrete 
tanks  can  best  be  made  with  flat  bottoms. 

Wood  tanks  are  cheapest  and  legist  durable,  but  will  give 
good  service  if  well  built  and  well  maintained. 

248e.  Design  of  a  Cylindrical  Gravity  Tank. — 
The  stress  on  the  longitudinal  seam,  or  section,  of  a  cylindrical 
tank  is  Pr  per  linear  inch  as  given  on  p.  647.  If  the  cylinder 
is  vertical,  the  pressure  P  at  any  level  is  0.434i7,  H  being  the 
depth  in  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Assimie  for  example  a  tank  16  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  ft. 
high;  then  the  maximum  stress  on  the  cylinder,  i.e.,  just  above 
the  bottom,  =  0.434  X  20  X  8  X  12  =  833  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This 
stress  must  be  resisted  by  the  plate  of  a  steel  tank,  the  reinforcing  rods  of  a  concrete  tank,  or 
the  hoops  of  a  wood  tank. 

For  the  steel  tank,  a  unit  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  used,  with  50%  effi- 

833 
ciency  of  joint,  or  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  oh  the  gross  area.     The  sectional  area  required  =  oa^jq  = 

0.104  sq.  in.  This  being  a  section  1  in.  high,  the  thickness  required  is  0.104  in.  A  H-in-  plate 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  stress,  but  for  surety  of  calking  and  durability,  Mc  or  even  H  i^  may 
be  considered  the  desirable  minimum. 

For  the  concrete  tank,  a  steel  stress  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  used.     Thus  the  steel 

833 
required  per  inch  of  height  is  ^^  qqq  *=  ^^^^  sq.  in.     Round  rods  H  ii-  in  diameter  have  an 

area  of  0. 1963  sq.  in.  and  are  to  be  spaced  2^  in.  apart  at  the  bottom.  Likewise,  the  spacing  and 
size  are  computed  at  successive  elevations  up  the  sides  of  the  tank.  Low  unit  stresses  are  used 
for  the  rods  to  avoid  stretch  that  might  produce  minute  cracks. 

For  the  wood  tank,  a  steel  stress  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  used  for  the  hoops.     Then 

833 
the  steel  required  per  inch  of  height  ^-toaryn  *"  0.07  sq.  in.     Round  rods  J^  in,  in  diameter, 


■^'j^"»l , 


^J^^^^^'T/'  ^[ 


Fio.  392. — Genera]  plan  of  40,000- 
gallon  tank  and  tower. 
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having  a  net  area  (in  the  thread)  of  0.30  sq.  in.  can  be  spaced  4\i  in.  centers  near  the  bottom^ 
and  at  wider  distances  upward  toward  the  top.  Round  rods  must  be  used;  flat  bars  are  not 
permissible  on  account  of  rapid  corrosion.  Low  unit  stresses  are  used  for  the  rods  to  allow  for 
initial  stress. 

The  flat  tank  bottom  can  be  considered  as  a  series  of  beams  1  in.  wide  and  designed  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  spacing  of  the  supports.  The  bottom  of  a  steel  tank  will 
not  be  less  in  thickness  than  the  lowest  course  of  side  plates.  The  bottom  of  a  concrete  tank 
will  not  be  less  than  3  in.  and  may  be  cast  integral  with  the  supporting  beams. 

The  bottom  of  a  wood  tank  will  not  be  less  than  1^  in.  net  thickness. 

For  details  of  the  design  of  steel  tanks,  see  Ketohum's  "Struotaral  Engineers'  Handbook,"  p.  365. 
For  details  of  the  desisn  of  concrete  tanks,  see  Hool  and  Johnson's  "Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook,"  p.  765. 
For  detaib  of  the  design  of  wood  tanks,  see  "  Regulations  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
Installations  of  Qravity  and  Pressure  Tanks." 

243.  House  Tanks. — In  important  buildings  it  is  generally  necessary  to  provide  one  or 
more  tanks  for  water  supply.  Various  local  conditions  require  their  use.  The  pressure  of  the 
public  supply  may  not  be  sufficient  to  deliver  water  to  the  upper  floors,  or  the  public  supply 
may  be  unreliable  as  to  pressure,  and  it  is  always  subject  to  accident  or  to  heavy  draft  for  fire 
purposes.  Accordingly,  the  tank  is  designed  to  secure  the  proper  pressure  for  the  upper  floors 
to  which  the  city  supply  will  not  reach,  also  to  act  as  an  equalizer  between  the  pump  discharge 
and  the  building  demand  and  provide  a  supply  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  the  event  of  the 
shutting  down  of  the  service.  ■  The  lower  floors  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  service  pressure 
if  such  does  not  complicate  the  piping  system. 

The  supply  may  come  from  a  private  well;  or,  treated  water  may  be  used  for  drinking  or 
culinary  purposes,  thus  making  a  tank  necessary. 

243a.  Capacity  of  House-  Tanks. — The  capacity  required  varies  with  the  uses 
and  conditions.  No  very  definite  rules  can  be  given.  If  the  pumping  plant  is  automatic,  the 
storage  need  be  only  enough  for  two  or  three  hours  of  maximum  use.  If  the  plant  requires 
manual  operation,  two  or  more  pumpings  a  day  may  be  planned.  For  very  small  buildings, 
1000-gal.  capacity  is  ample,  increasing  from  this  size  to  2000  or  2500  gaL  Beyond  this  size, 
it  is  generally  advisable  to  install  two  tanks,  cross  connected  and  valved  so  that  either  may  be 
thrown  out  of  service  for  cleaning  purposes. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  tank  as  small  as  practicable,  so  that  the  water  may  be  changed  frequeirtly  and  re- 
main fresh.  In  large  important  buildings,  such  as  hoteb,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  two  services  from  two  street 
fronts  if  practicable,  to  avoid  interruption  in  the  service  to  the  house  tank  supply.  The  available  space  for  the 
tank  and  the  cost  of  installation  may  have  an  influence  in  deciding. the  capacity. 

2436.  Location  of  House  Tanks. — The  storage  must  be  of  course  above  the 
highest  fixture  to  be  served.  The  usual  location  is  in  the  attic  space  or  in  a  pent-house  above 
the  roof.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  desirable  to  locate  it  adjacent  to  the  elevator  pent-house,  to 
avoid  the  building  of  a  separate  house.  In  some  cases  it  ma3'  be  enclosed  in  a  stairway  pent- 
housq.  It  should  be  enclosed  for  protection  against  dirt  and  against  freezing.  Heating  may 
be  necessary. 

243c.  Construction  Materials. — The  tank  may  be  constructed  of  either  steel, 
concrete,  or  wood.  Steel  is  preferable,  as  it  can  be  readily  made  water-tight  and  with  reason- 
able maintanance  will  be  permanent.  Its  cost  will  be  greater  than  concrete  or  wood.  Con- 
crete may  be  used  but  will  require  special  care  in  construction  to  make  it  water-tight,  especially 
at  pipe  connections.     Its  use  would  be  appropriate  only  in  a  concrete  building. 

Wood  is  the  cheapest  material,  and  can  be  made  tight  if  sufficient  care  is  used  in  construction.  It  cannot  be 
considered  permanent.  Greater  security  against  leakage  in  rectangular  tanks  can  be  secured  by  lining  with  sheet 
lead  or  with  tin  plate  having  soldered  joints.     The  wood  is  more  likely  to  rot  if  the  tank  is  lined  than  if  it  is  unlined. 

243(/.  Details  of  House  Tanks. — The  supply  pipe  should  be  run  over  the  top  of 
the  tank,  or  its  outlet  placed  at  the  level  of  the  overflow ;  otherwise,  any  failure  of  its  supply  or 
leakage  through  the  pump  wiU  drain  the  tank.  Connection  of  the  supply  pipe  to  the  distribut- 
ing system  is  objectionable  for  the  above  reason  and  the  added  reason  that  it  transmits  vibra- 
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tions  throughout  the  distributing  syatem.  The  outlet  should  be  2  or  3  in.  al>ove  the  bottom  to 
allow  for  the  deposit  of  sediment,  but  adrain  should  betaken  from  the  bottom  to.secure  thorough 
cleaning  when  necessary. 

An  overflow  outlet  ihaLI  be  provided  *l  lemt  0  i 
tfrrge  fti  the  Bupply  pipe  sod  ahould  aot  be  conneeted  I 


It  is  deurkble  to  set  the  tank  in  a  iteel  psn,  thE  pan  provided  with  g,diiuapi[K  dischnriiTK  in  fteoiupiruou* 
idao*  lo  that  soy  Inkace  or  overflow  will  br  quirlcly  diipovered.  Thia  pan  is  eaaeatiKl  [or  ateel  tank*  on  acoount  ol 
eoodenntioD.     The  JMU  sliould  be  about  3  in.  deep  and  about  1  ft.  laricr  diameter  than  the  tank. 

A  reliable  tell-lals  or  sage  muat  be  ua«l  with  ita  indei  in  a  conapieuoug  place  near  the  pump  or  place  of  control. 

24Se.  RouBe  Tank  Design — R€c^ang^daT  Wooden  Tanks.— Pisawme  tank  12  ft. 
long,  6  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep  (Fig.  303).     The  unsupported  length  of  side  plank  is  72  in.     Maxi- 


Fio.  393.— ItectanguUr  woodep  Unk. 

mum  pressure  near  bottom  of  tank  is  dAiH  —  2.64  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  380  lb.  per  sq.  ft.    The 

2  64  X  72  X  72 
bending   moment  on  a  strip  1  in.  high  (as  simple  beam)  —  — „ =   1710   hi. -lb. 

The  appropriate  thickness,  (,  of  plank  can  be  determined  from  this  bending  moment.     Allowing 
a  fiber  stress  of  1400  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  we  have  H  X  1400('  -  1710.    (  -  2.7  in.     Use  3-in.  plank 
(net  thickness  dressed  2%  in.).     This  thickness  is  suitable  for  sides,  ends,  and  bottom. 
The  buck  stay  is  designed  as  follows; 

Total  load  =  6  X  6  X  ^  =  6840  lb. 

Stress  in  top  rod  (<^)  =  2280  lb. 

Stress  in  bottom  rod  (,^3)  =  4560  lb. 

M.  (approx.)  =  H  X  «S40  X  6  =  5130  tt.-lb.  =  61,560  in.-lb. 

This  requires  a  6  X  S-in.  timber. 

The  maximum  rod  stresa  given  above  requires  0.28  sq.  in.  net  section  computed  at  16,000 
lb.  peraq.  in.  but  as  thisrod  witlhaveaninitialstressdue  tocinchingupthetankaudmayhave 
additional  stress  from  swelling  of  the  wood  it  is  considered  expedient  to  use  ^^-in.  round  rod 
having  a  net  area  of  0.41  sq.  in. 

The  vertical  rods  have  no  stress  from  water  pressure  but  have  the  cinching  and  swelling 
stresses  referred  to  above.     For  simplicity  of  design  J-^-in.  round  rods  will  be  used  tliroughout. 

be  uaed.  the  taok  being  held  to£ether  with  timberi  and  rods  oa  ehowo.  fiilla  are  uaed  to  allow  drculation  of  tar 
under  the  tank,  to  avoid  decay.  The  sills  must  be  nolthed  if  nceCMary  so  that  the  tank  bottom  mill  beat  direetly 
thereon.  No  painting  is  pFrmiasible  on  the  plauka.  They  are  left  fror  to  absorb  the  water,  thus  preventing 
ihrinkage  and  resultinrt  leskg,  alaa  preventing  decay.  The  lie  rodi  and  lilliniD  should  be  beavUy  painted  with  red 
lead  or  Hpbalt.     AH  iointa  should  be  crooved  or  splined  and  set  In  a  paste  of  wbiie  lead  and  oil. 
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Rectangular  Concrete  Tanks, — The  pressures  and  their  application  are  the  same  for  concrete 
tanks  as  described  for  wood  tanks.  Two  sets  of  rods  must  be  used  in  each  slab,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  whether  required  by  the  stresses  or  not.  This  is  to  prevent  cracks. 
The  vertical  rods  of  the  sides  and  ends  should  be  continuous  with  the  bottom  rods,  i.e.,  the  rod 
should  extend  down  one  side,  across  the  bottom,  and  up  the  other  side.  The  horizontal  rods 
in  the  sides  and  ends  should  be  continuous  around  the  perimeter  of  the  tank  and  spliced. 

The  concrete  must  be  of  a  very  dense  mixture  to  meet  both  the  structural  and  waterproof  requirements.  The 
concrete  may  be  made  waterproof  as  explained  in  Sec.  5,  Art.  29. 

The  pan  for  a  concrete  tank  may  be  made  by  forming  it  of  a  membrane  waterproofing  laid  directly  on  the 
concrete  floor,  and  covering  it  carefully  with  at  least  3  in.  of  concrete. 

Cylindrical  Tanks, — The  sizes  of  cylindrical  tanks  for  house  supply  are  so  small  that 
minimum  sections  will  generally  be  used. 

For  steel  tanks  K-in.  plate  should  be  used  throughout. 

For  concrete  tanks,  the  walls  and  bottom  should  be  3  in.  thick.  The  circumferential  rods 
should  be  ^-in.  rounds  spaced  3  in.  on  centers,  and  the  vertical  rods  should  be  of  the  same 
diameter  spaced  1  ft.  on  centers.  For  the  bottom,  ^-in.  rods  should  be  used,  both  direc- 
tions, spaced  4  in.  on  centers  with  the  ends  bent  up  into  the  walls  6  to  8  in. 

For  wooden  tanks,  staves  and  bottom  should  be  not  less  than  1^  in.  thick,  net.  The  rods 
should  be  ?^-in.  rounds  spaced  6  in.  on  centers  near  the  bottom  and  12  in.  maximum  near  the 
top. 

If  the  tank  is  over  10,000  gal.  capacity,  it  should  be  designed  as  illustrated  in  Art.  242e. 

244.  Gasolene  Tanks. — ^Local  building  regulations  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  gaso- 
lene tanks  Good  practice  requires  gasolene  tanks  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
not  less  than  5  ft.  of  earth;  and  to  be  placed  outside  the  walls  of  the  building.  Before  being 
placed,  tanks  should  be  given  a  heavy  coat  of  asphalt  paint.  After  being  set  in  place  with  all 
fittings  attached,  and  before  being  covered,  they  should  be  tested  with  a  pressure  of  75  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

Gasolene  tanks  and  their  fittings  are  standardised  by  the  manufacturers,^  and  their  standards  should  be  fol- 
lowed.    The  thickness  of  s  hell  and  the  riveting  can  be  checked  on  the  basis  of  the  test  pressure  of  76  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  sise  of  tank  may  be  limited  by  municipal  regulation.  The  quantity  to  be  stored  can  best  be  determined 
from  the  needs  of  the  industry  served.  The  ordinary  tank-car  holds  about  10,000  gal.  If  purchased  by  the 
car-load,  the  storage  provided  should  be  about  50  %  in  excess  of  the  car-load. 

If  no  local  regulations  govern  the  construction  and  placing  of  the  tank,  it  should  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  Installation  of  Containers  of  Hazardous  Liquids. 


WIND  BRACING  OF  BUILDINGS 

By  H.  J.  BuKT 

It  is  assumed  that  wind  pressure  acts  horizontally  and  exerts  a  uniform  pressure  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  windward  side  of  the  building.  Although  in  certain  localities,  as  along 
the  Gulf  CJoast,  the  severe  storms  come  from  one  direction,  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  the 
maximum  pressure  may  be  in  any  direction.  In  designing  wind  bracing  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  suction  on  the  leeward  side,  the  greater  pressure  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  building,  or  the  variation  of  pressure  with  height.  It  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  adjacent  permanent  buildings. 

245.  Wind  Pressure. — ^The  formula  commonly  used  for  expressing  the  relation  between 
wind  velocity  and  pressure  is:  P  =  0.004 F*,  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  and 
P  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  This  formula  is  of  little  practical  use  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  velocity  to  be  provided  for.  For  80  miles  per  hour,  it  gives  a  pressure  of  25.6 
lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  pressure  moat  commonly  used  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area.  This  is  required 
by  building  codes  of  some  cities.  The  City  of  New  York  Building  Code  of  1917  requires  30  lb. 
per  sq.  ft. 
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Where  lesal  requirements  do  not  govern,  it  may  be  permiasible  to  use  15  lb.  per.aq.  ft.  on  low  mill  buildings 
where  storm  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  severe.  There  are  other  situations  where  30  lb.  or  even  40  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  are  justified,  such  as  for  very  high  buildings  and  for  buildings  having  large  open  spaces  with  few  partitions  and 
floors.  A  high  wind  pressure  shoidd  also  be  used  in  the  design  of  towers  and  signs,  and  for  buildings  in  localities, 
subject  to  hurricanes. 

246.  Effects  of  Wind  Pressure. — The  effects  of  wind  pressure  are:  (a)  a  tendency  to 
overturn  the  building  as  a  unit,  which  must  be  resisted  either  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  building 
or  by  anchorage;  and  (b)  a  tendency  to  collapse  the  building,  which  must  be  resisted  by  the 
structural  parts  of  the  building. 

247.  Path  of  Stress. — The  wind  pressure  must  ultimately  be  resisted  by  the  foundations 
of  the  building.  It  is  applied  to  the  wall  surfaces,  including  windows;  it  is  then  transmitted  to 
the  floors  or  columns;  and  thence  through  the  structural  framing  or  cross-walls  to  the  founda- 
tions. The  path  must  be  continuous  and  as  direct  as  possible,  and  all  members  along  the  path 
must  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  stress  in  addition  to  their  other  f  u nctions.  Several  alternate 
systems  of  bracing  may  be  devised  for  a  given  building.  The  one  to  be  preferred  structurally 
is  that  which  is  most  direct  from  the  exposed  surface  to  the  foundations,  but  the  architectural 
requirements  may  compel  a  more  devious  routing.  Wherever  possible,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  members  required  by  the  gravity  loads. 

248.  Unit  Stresses. — As  maximum  wind  stresses  occur  only  at  long  intervab  it  is  allowable 
to  use  a  higher  unit  stress  than  for  gravity  loads.  It  is  well  established  practice  to  specify  that 
for  stresses  produced  by  wind  alone  or  combined  with  gravity  stresses,  the  units  may  be  in- 
creased 50%;  but  the  section  must  be  not  less  than  required  for  the  gravity  loads. 

249.  Resistance  to  Overturning. — ^The  wind  pressure  on  a  building  tends  to  rotate  it  about 
a  horizontal  axis  at  the  ground  level  or  at  the  foundation  level  on  the  leeward  side. 

Assume  a  masonry  building  40  X  100  ft.  in  plan,  and  120  ft.  in 
height.     The  imft*'"i""*  overturning  moment  about  this  axis  is: 

100  Gength)  X  120  (height)  X  20  (pressure)  X  60  (moment 

arm)  »  14.400,000  ft.-lb. 

To  determine  the  resisting  moment,  the  dead  weight  must  be  com- 
puted, but  for  purpose  of  illustration  it  is  assumed  in  this  case  to 
be  6,000,000  lb.     The  resistance  to  overturning  is: 

Weight  X  H  width  -  6,000,000  X  20  -  120.000,000  ft.-lb. 

This  gives  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  The  ratio  of  resistance  to  over- 
turning should  be  not  less  than  1>^  to  1. 

Assume  a  steel  mill  building  shown  in  section.  Fig.  394.  As- 
sume panel  lengths  of  20  ft.,  and  that  each  panel  is  fully  braced 
transversely.     Then  the  overturning  moment  is: 

20X50X20X25-  500,000  ft.-lb. 

Assume  that  the  computed  weight  of  one  panel  of  the  building  is 
16.000  lb.,  then  its  resisting  moment  is: 

16,000  X  20  -  320,000  ft.-lb. 

anchorage  must  be  provided  for  750,000  -  320,000  -  430,000  ft.-lb. 
represented  by  the  couple  AB,  Fig.  804.     The  anchorage  and  weight  of  footing  required  at  A    (and  B)  is 

430,000       ,^.,r^,, 
— in —  -  10,760  lb. 

»  » 

260.  Resistance  to  Collapse. — In  order  to  prevent  collapse  from  wind  pressure,  the  wind 
bracing  must  transmit  the  horizontal  wind  pressure  to  the  foundations.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  two  types  of  frame  work:  (1)  triangular.  Fig.  395,  having  axial  stresses;  and  (2) 
rectangular  or  portal  framing,  Fig.  396,  having  bending  stresses. 

261.  Triai^^ular  Bracing. — ^The  analysis  of  a  single  panel  of  triangular  bracing  is  shown  in 

Fig.  397.     The  wind  load  is  assumed  to  be  concentrated  and  is  represented  by  W.    The  hori- 

H 

zontal  reaction  at  the  foundation  \a  R  ==  W.     The  vertical  reaction  is  7  =  7'  =  IT  -j-^-     The 

stress  diagram  gives  the  stresses  in  a,  &,  and  c.     The  stresses  are  all  axial. 

The  system  of  triangular  bracing  may  be  extended  horizontally  and  vertically  by  additional 
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panels,  as  in  Fig.  398.     The  wind  pressure  is  computed  for  each  story  and  applied  at  each  floor 
and  the  roof  levels,  as  represented  by  Wr,  W%,  etc. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  the  stresses  in  the  top  story  membera  are  determined.    The  hori- 


r\ 


r\ 


Fio.  306. 


Fia.  396. 


Fia.  397. 


zontal  shear  Wu  is  divided  equally  between  the  panels  of  the  third  story,  and  the  stresses  in  tlie 
members  of  the  third  story  arc  determined  as  described  above.  If  the  panels  are  equal,  the 
stresses  of  corresponding  members  will  be  equal.  Each  intermediate  column  has  two  equal  and 
opposite  values  of  F,  which  cancel.     The  diagonal 

stresses  are  -tT  X  "" 


The  loads  of  the  third  story  are  transmitted  to 
the  next  lower  story  at  the  third  floor,  by  the  anti- 
reactions  Vi  and  Vi  at  columns  1  and  4  and  by  the 

Wr 

horizontal  shear  -»-  at  columns  1, 2,  and  3.    To  these 

Wz 

are  added  -x-  and  the  second  story  stresses  are  de- 
termined as  before.  The  diagonal  stresses  in  this 
story  are 5 X  soer  ^. 

The  horizontal  load  or  shear  to  be  resisted  in 
any  story  or  tier,  is  the  sum  of  all  the  horizontal 
loads  above  that  tier. 

If  the  panels  are  unequal  in  length,  each  must 
be  analyzed,  and  the  values  of  V  for  the  intermediate 
columns  will  not  fully  cancel.     However,  these  values,  which  are  column  stresses,  will  rarely 
require  any  additions  to  the  column  section  of  the  intermediate  columns. 

Having  determined  the  stresses,  the  sections  are  designed  using  unit  stresses  according  to 


Fio.  398. — Diagram  of  triangular  framing 
extending  over  a  building. 
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Art.  248.  The  digaonals  cany  wind  stresses  only.  The  verticals  which  are  the  building  col- 
umns, and  the  horizontals  which  are  girders  or  joists,  will  not  usually  need  to  be  increased  to 
carry  the  wind  stresses. 
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252.  Rectangular  Bracing. — ^A  rectangular  frame  with  hinged  joints  oflfers  no  resistance  to 
a  horizontal  force,  but  will  collapse  as  indicated  in  Fig.  399.  A  rectangular  frame  with 
rigid  joints  will  resist  a  horizontal  force  and  tends  to  distort  as  shown  in  Fig.  400.    In  so  dis- 

tortinjg,  the  members  take  the  form  of  reverse 
curves  with  points  of  contraflexure  at   mid- 
■     length. 

In  Fig.  401,  assume  hinges  at  the  points  of 
contraflexure  e,  /,  and  g.  The  bending  moments 
at  a,  6,  r,  and  dj  in  the  verticals  and  at  a  and  b  in 
the  horizontal,  are  equal,  with  a  value  of  }iWH. 
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Fxa.  401. — lUustrftting  wind  load  and  reactionB 
on  a  stiff  bent. 


Fig.  402. 


M 


In  addition  to  the  bending  stresses,  the  direct  stresses  are:  y^W  (compression)  in  ab,V  «  H^'y 

(compression)  in  6d,  and  V  «  yiWj-  (tension)  in  ac.     Fig.  402  is  a  graphical  representation  of 
the  bending  moments;- 
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This  anal3'sis  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  panels,  and  any  number  of  stories.     This 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  403.     Wi,Wt Wr  represent  the  wind  loads  at  the  several  floor 
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and  roof  levels.  Wb'^  Wi,  Wt\  etc.,  represent  the  shears  to  be  resisted  by  the  columns  in 
the  successive  stories,  and  in  each  case,  is  the  summation  of  all  the  wind  loads  above  that  level. 
Hb.  H\,  etc.,  represent  the  story  heights. 

It  is  necessary  to  assume  the  distribution  of  the  shear  among  the  columns.     The  assumption 

W  W 

here  made  is  —  for  the  shear  at  the  intermediate  columns,  and  -jr-  at  the  outside  columns, 

n  being  the  number  of  panels. 
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Hcor  Plan 
Fia.  404. — Diagram  of  ]Jan  and  elevations  for  computinc  wind  load  -momenta  and  shean. 

The  bending  moment  in  an  intermediate  column  in  any  story  equals  the  total  shear  in  that 
story  multiplied  by  half  the  story  height,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  number  of  panels. 
This  is  expresed  by  the  formula 

2n 
The  bending  moment  in  an  outside  column  is  one-half  that  in  an  intermediate  column,  or 

W'H 
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The  bending  moment  in  each  girder  connection  at  an  intermediate  column  is  the  mean 
between  the  bending  moments  in  the  column  above  and  below  the  girder.  It  is  expressed  by 
the  formula 

The  bending  moment  in  a  girder  connection  at  the  outside  column  is  the  same  in  amount 
^  at  intermediate  columns. 

In  the  above  formulas,  a  and  h  refer  to  two  adjacent  storieS;  as  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
panel  length  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  bending  moments. 

In.  computing  the  shears  and  bending  moments,  the  totals  may  be  computed  for  each  story 
of  the  entire  building  and  these  totals  divided  among  the  girder  connections  and  the  columns 
which  resist  them. 
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Tabulation    of    wind    loada,    and    reeulting    bending 
momenta.     Wind  from  North  or  South. 
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Tabulation    <rf    wind    loada,    and    resulting    bending 
momenta.     Wind  from  East  or  West. 
405. 


In  addition  to  the  bending  stresses,  there  are  axial  stresses  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
members.  The  stresses  in  the  horizontal  members  are  compressive  and  result  from  the  assumed 
distribution  of  the  shear  to  the  successive  columns.  Thus,  at  the  third  floor  level  the  compres- 
sive stresses  in  girders  are:  « 

Ist  panel,  11/121^',;  2nd  panel,  ^l\2W\\  3rd  panel,  7/12TF',,  etc. 

The  axial  stresses  in  the  intermediate  columns  are  zero  if  the  panels  are  of  equal  length, 
and  in  any  case  are  so  small  relative  to  the  gravity  stresses  that  they  can  be  disr^arded. 

The  axial  stresses  in  the  outside  columns  can  best  be  determined  by  treating  the  structure 
as  a  unit,  for  overturning,  as  shown  in  Art.  249.  The  resulting  values  of  F  are  stresses  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  designing  the  columns. 
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Illttstfation  of  th«  Compatfttion  of  .Wind  Beading  Moments. — ABsume  the  building  illustrated  in  Fig.  404. 
The  exposed  area  is  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  wall,  120  ft.  The  parapet  is  assumed  in  this  case 
to  be  5  ft.  above  the  roof  level  and  gives  a  load  area  at  the  roof  line  equal  to  the  load  area  at  the  typical  floor. 
The  wind  pressure  will  be  taken  at  20  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  wall  construction  \b  strong  enough  to  carry  the  wind  load  to  the  floor  levels  and  that  the 
floor  construction  is  capable  of  distributing  the  load  into  the  steel  framing  at  the  points  where  the  resistance  is 
provided.     The  computations  are  tabiilated  in  Fig.  406. 

Consider  first  the  wind  from  north  or  south.  The  load  at  the  roof  level  »  11  X  125  X  120  «  27,600  lb.  (Fig. 
405).  Similarly,  the  loads  at  the  successive  floors  are  computed.  The  accumulated  shears  in  the  suooessive  stories 
begizming  at  the  top  are  27,500,  65,000,  ete. 

The  total  bending  moment  in  the  columns  of  any  story  is  the  shear  in  that  a|^ory  multiplied  by  half  the  story 
height.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  story.  Af  "  27,600  X  6H  -  151,260  ,ft.-lb.;  in  the  nhith  story,  302,500  ft.-lb.  The 
bending  moments  here  given  occur  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  section,  equal  in  amoimt  and  opposite 
in  direction.  In  the  basement,  the  moment  arm  is  the  story  height,  it  being  assumed  that  the  base  of  the  column 
is  not  fixed,  to  resist  bending,  but  is  fixed  against  slidihg. 

The  total  bending  moment  in  the  roof  girders  is  the  same  as  the  total  in  the  tenth  story  columns,  151,  250  ft.- 
Ib.;  in  the  tenth  story  girders  it  is  the  sum  of  the  bending  moments  in  the  tenth-story  and  ninth-story  colunms, 
i.e.,  453,700  ft.-lb.;  and  so  on  at  the  successive  floor  levels.  These  moments  are  the  totals  to  be  resisted  by  the 
girder  connections  to  the  columns. 

The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  number  and  location  of  the  girder  connections  that  will  be  provided  to  resist  the 
bending  moment.  In  the  north. and  south  direction,  provide  for  wind  bracing  along  the  oolumn  lines  1-36,  ^  —  42, 
17  —  38,  and  19  —  40,  Fig.  404,  and  make  all  connections  of  equal  strength.  This  gives  32  girder  connections, 
among  which  to  divide  the  total  bending  moment  at  the  successive  floors. 

Considering  next  the  wind  from  the  east  or  the  west,  the  shears  and  moments  are  computed  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  above  and  are  recorded  in  Fig.  405.  In  the  east  and  west  directions,  wind  bracing  girden  can  be  used 
along  column  lines  1  —  7,  17  —  19,  and  40  —  42  (or  36—38),  at  the  floor  levels  from  the  third  to  the  roof;  and  along 
column  lines  1  —  7  and  36  —  42  at  the  first  and  second  floors.  In  the  upper  floors  (third  to  roof)  in  order  to  use 
the  shortest  route  for  tWIlress,  40  %  will  be  taken  along  the  column  lines  1  —  7,  and  60  %  divided  equally  along  the 
column  lines  17  — 19  ano^  —  42.  Thus,  the  number  of  connections  available  in  the  first  group  is  12,  and  in  the 
second  group  is  8.  On  this  basis,  the  bending  moments  to  bo  resisted  by  the  girder  connections  are  computed  and 
tabulated.  At  the  first  and  second  floors  the  bending  moment  may  be  divided  equally  between  the  24  girder  con- 
nections along  the  column  lines  1  —  7  and^^O  —  42,  and  are  so  tabulated. 

If  the  interior  construction  permits,  it  is  desirable  to  use  winding  bracing  along  columns  17—19  in  th6  first 
and  second  floors.  In  this  case,  the  same  percentage  of  burden  will  be  assigned  to  them  as  in  the  upper  floors — 
i.e.,  30% — and  30%  will  be  carried  along  columns  36— 42. 

The  architectural  requirements  may  permit  the  interior  floor  girders  to  be  utilised  as  wind  bradng.  In  such 
cases,  the  distributions  of  the  total  bending  moment  will  be  made  according  to  the  conditions. 

If  the  basement  story  columns  are  embedded  in  masonry  walls  capable  of  developing  the  bending  resistance  in 
the  columns,  the  first  floor  girders  will  be  omitted. 

253.  Combined  Gravity  and  Wind  Bending  Moments  in  Girders. 

2S8a.  Shear. — ^The  vertical  shear  in  a  girder,  resulting  from  the  wind  load,  is 
a  function  of  the  horizontal  shears  transmitted  by  an  intermediate  column  section  above  and 
below  th  girder,  of  the  story  heights,  and  of  the  panel  lengths.  The  shear  can  be  expressed  by 
the  formula  (Fig.  403). 

W'aHa  -f  W'lHl, 


Shear  — 


2nL 


in  which  a  and  h  are  subscripts  indicating  two  adjacent  stories,  as  the  third  and  fourth,  n  = 
number  of  panels,  and  L  »  panel  length. 

To  the  shear  thus  determined  must  be  added  the  shear  from  the  gravity  load .  The  result- 
ing total  shear  is  small  compared  with  the  bending  stresses  in  the  girder  and  it  is  not  usually 
necessary  to  take  it  into  account  in  designing  the  riveting  of  the  girder  connections.  It  will 
appear  in  the  design  of  these  connections  that  certain  rivets  near  the  axis  of  the  girder  get  small 
stresses  from  the  bending  moment.  These  rivets  can  be  assumed,  or  in  extreme  cases,  designed 
to  take  the  shear. 

2536.  Bending  Stresses. — The  typical  moment  diagrams  for  bending  moments 
from  wind  loads  and  gravity  loads  are  shown  in  Figs.  406(a)  and  406(6),  respectively.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  end  connections  are  of  equal  strength  and  take  equal  but  opposite  inclina^ 
tions,  they  will  resist  equal  and  opposite  bending  moments.  With  these  conditions,  the  com- 
bined moment  diagram  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  407.  Hence,  both  the  end  connections  of  a 
girder  are  designed  to  resist  the  bending  moments  resulting  from  wind  pressure. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  span  equals  the  maximum  resulting  from  the 
42 
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gravity  toad  only.     The  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  eome  distance  to  one  side  of  the 
center  oa  shown  in  the  diagram  and  must  be  computed.     This  moment  does  not  necessarily 
govern  the  design  of  the  girder  section,  because  it  is  made  up  of  the  gravity  and  the  wind  mo- 
menta, the  latter  being  resisted  at  higher  unit  streesee  than  the 
gravity  moment. 

The  girder  eection  will  be  governed  by:  (o)  the  bending 
moment  at  the  center  of  span  from  the  gravity  load  and  designed 
with  normal  unit  etresses;  (b)  the  bending  moment  at  point  of 
maximum,  from  gravity  and  wind  loads,  and  designed  with 
unit  stresses  50%  higher  than 
the  normal  (see  Art.  248) ;  or 
(e)  the  bending 
the  aphce  of  the  girder 
to  the  gusset  plate,  from  wind 
load,  and  designed  with  unit 
stresscfl  50%  higher  than 
normal.  This  case  (c)  will 
occur  only  where  there  is  no 
gravity  load. 

2S4.  Design  of  Wiid-bradng  Girders  and  Their  Connections  to  Columns. — The  girder 
section  is  designed  in  the  usual  manner  ta  resist  the  maximum  bending  moment.  The  make-up 
of  the  section  may  be  influenced  by  architectural 
conditions,  such  as  vertical  space  available,  char- 
acter of  masonry  to  be  supported,  etc.  To  illus- 
trate the  design  of  the  connections,  assume  an 
example  as  follows  (Pig.  408)  :■ 


■impls  bemm. 


dlagnm  foi' 
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Fia.  «08.— Dengn  of  *  wind  brwioi 
■  Taken  liom  Buit'i  "Steel  CouUi 


The  number  of  riveta  requiied  is  determined  by  trial.  The 
luU  ndue  of  a  H-i".  rivet.  Geld  driven,  in  tension  ia  IH 
tima  4100  lb.,  or  6C00  lb.  Beveral  Iriab  lead  to  the  use  of 
2S  rivets  on  each  aide  of  the  neutriU  aida.  The  value  of  f  ia 
^^^^-m.*<XHb.  The  moment  anno  i«  54  in.  and  the 
naiating  moment  of  the  joint  ia  62,400  X  M  or  4,e89.nU 
in. -lb.,  whieh  la  alishtiy  in  eiceaa  of  Ihe  bendini  moment. 

Ritctt  Cmntcling  Bn4  Antltt  toOuiKl  Plait. — Now  con- 
aider  tbe  tirett  connectini  the  end  ancia  to  the  (uaset  plate. 
The  method  i«  the  aame  u  that  f  or  Ibe  i 


>n  aide  do  not  aot,  the  i 
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end  ancles  to  the  column,  except  that  the  rireta  are  shop  driyen  in  double  ahear.  The  required  reeultB  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  oompariaon  with  field-driven  rivets.  With  one  row  of  rivets  there  will  be  one-half  as  many 
(less  one).  One  shop  rivet  in  double  shear  is  good  for  15,840  lb.  This  is  greater  than  the  value  of  two 
rivets  in  tension  (13,200  lb.),  hence  the  proposed  arAngement  is  satisfactory.  It  gives  greater  strength 
than  is  required. 

The  thickness  of  gusset  plate  required  to  develop  the  full  shearing  value  of  the  rivets  is  ^He  in*     The  thickness 
required  for  the  actual  stress  is  He  in.,  which  will  be  used. 


90001b 


FiQ.  409. 


Fio.  410. 


Bending  Stretut  in  Connecting  Angles. — No  accurate  determination  can  be  made  of  bending  stresses  in  con- 
necting angles,  so  thickness  must  be  adopted  arbitrarily.  If  the  gage  line  of  the  rivets  is  not  more  than  2H  in.  from 
the  back  of  the  angle,  the  thickness  should  be  ^  in.  In  many  eases  wide  angles  with  large  gage  distance  must  be 
used  in  order  to  match  the  gage  lines  in  the  column.  A  thickness  of  1  in.  seems  to  be  safe  to  a  gage  distance  of 
4  in.     Intermediate  values  may  be  interpolated. 

Guseet  Plate. — The  slope  of  the  gusset  plate  should  be  about  45  deg.,  but  may  vary  to  suit  conditions,  such  as 
clearance  from  windows,  etc.     Stresses  in  the  gusset  plate  may  be  imagined  to  act  along  the  dotted  lines  shown  in 


y^e'/eU'L 


le'-js^'I 


I 


^•'i'ff/vefs 


Fio.  411. 


FiQ.  412. 


the  figure  (Fig.  408).  On  the  tension  side  of  the  girder,  the  plate  is  in  tension,  and  on  the  compression  side  in 
compression.  The  thickness  of  plate  required  for  rivet  bearing  is  sufllcient  to  give  the  necessary  strength  on  the 
tension  side,  but  on  the  compression  side,  stifiener  angles  may  be  required.  These  angles  can  be  designed  accord- 
ing to  rules  sinular  to  those  given  for  the  stiffeners  of  plate  girder  webs.  They  should  be  used  when  the  length 
of  the  diagonal  edge  of  the  plate  is  more  than  30  times  the  thickness.  The  leg  of  the  angle  against  the  plate  should 
be  of  suitable  width  for  one  row  of  rivets,  say  3,  3Ht  or  4  in.  The  outstanding  leg  may  vary  from  3  to  6  in.  A 
thickness  of  %  in.  is  usually  suitable;  it  may  be  made  more  or  less  to  be  consistent  with  sixe  and  thickness  of  the 
main  members  of  the  girder.     For  the  case  illustrated,  two  3H  X  3H  X  H-in.  angles  will  be  used. 
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The  aplioe  of  the  guaeet  to  the  girder  should  be  in  aoeordance  with  the  usual  praotioe  in  dengning  plate  girdeiB. 
the  splice  being  made  to  transmit  the  bending  and  shear  at  this  point. 

In  Fig.  409,  the  web  of  the  girder  connects  directly  to  the  flange  of  the  column.  This  form  of  connection  is 
suitable  ^or  girders  wliioh  are  deep  in  proportion  to  the  bending  moment  which  they  must  resist.  The  method  of 
designing  the  connection  is  the  same  as  that  explained  for  Fig.  4Q8,  except  that  the  rivets  are  in  single  shear  instead 
of  tension,  and  that  the  rivets  are  not  evenly  spaced,  hence  the  average  resistance  may  not  be  one-half  tAe  max- 
imum. The  value  of  each  rivet  can  be  measured  from  the  diagram  at  m  in  tne  figure.  Having  tne  values  of  tht 
several  rivets,  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  group,  t.a.,  the  positions  of  the  resultants  t  and  e  can  be  found  m  the 
usual  way. 

When  the  form  of  connection  shown  in  Fig.  4<>Q  is  not  adequate,  a  gusset^  plate  can  be  used  connecting  dii«ctly 
to  the  flange  of  the  column.     It  involves  no  principles  or  methods  different  from  those  already  explained. 

End  Connectiona  for  I-beam  Oirdert. — I-beam  connections  for  resisting  bending  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  410, 
411,  and  412. 

The  detail  in  Fig.  410  is  similar  to  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  400.  It  can  develop  only  a  small  part  of  the 
capacity  of  the  beam. 

The  detail  in  Fig.  411  also  can  develop  only  a  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  beam,  but  it  is  available  for  making 
use  of  the  floor  girders  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  for  resisting  wind  stresses.  The  strength  of  this  connection 
is  Umited  by  the  bending  resistance  of  the  connecting  angles  or  the  strength  of  the  rivets. 

Bracket  Connection. — 'The  connection  in  Fig.  412  can  be  made  to<develop  the  entire  net  bending  resistance  of 
the  beam  (deducting  for  rivet  holes  in  the  flanges).  The  connection  of  the  brackets  to  the  column  is  designed  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  gusset  plate  connection.  The  average  value  of  the  rivets  is  determined  from 
the  diagram  as  at  m,  fig.  400.  In  the  connection  of  the  brackets  to  the  beam,  all  the  rivets  are  figured  at  ^e  max- 
imum value.     Their  resisting  moment  is  their  total  shear  value  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the  beam. 


S66.  Effect  of  Wind  Stresses  on  Columns.^ 

866a.  Combined  Direct  and  Bending  Stresses. — The  bending  moment  on  the 
column  due  to  wind  loads  produces  the  same  sort  of  stresses  as  result  from  the  bending  moment 

due  to  eccentric  loads  or  any  other  cause  producing  flexure.     The  ex- 
treme fiber  stress  is  computed  from  the  formula 

Mc 
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This  stress  is  added  to  the  stresses  resulting  from  the  direct  and  eccen- 
tric gravity  loads  on  the  column  to  give  the  maximum  fiber  sUvss. 

The  combination  of  the  direct  and  the  bending  stress  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  413.  The  stress  from  the  direct  load  is  represented  by  the  rectangle 
abed  and  the  unit  stress  by  a6.  The  stress  from  bending  is  represented 
by  the  triangles  Wo  and  cc'o^  the  extreme  fiber  stress  being  61  in  com- 
pression and  cc'  in  tension.  Then  the  maximum  fiber  stress  is  on  the 
compression  side  and  is  a6  -H  W,  Thus,  66'  represents  the  increase  in 
stress  due  to  the  wind  load.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  66'  amounts  to 
less  than  half  a6,  the  column  section  required  for  the  direct  load  need 
not  be  increased  on  account  of  the  wind  stress,  because  of  the  increased 
units  allowed  for  combined  stress.  But  if  66'  exceeds  one-half  of  6b  the 
combined  stress  wiU  govern  the  design  using  the  increased  unit  stress. 

On  the  tension  side  of  the  column,  the  wind  stress  will  very  rarely  be 
great  enough  to  overcome  the  direct  compression.  And  if  there  should 
be  a  reversal  of  stress,  there  cannot  be  tension  enough  to  require  any 
addition  to  the  section.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  wind  bracing 
girder  connects  to  the  column  in  such  a  position  that  one  side  of  the  column  must  resist  prac- 
tically all  the  wind  stress.  With  these  conditions,  only  one-half  the  column  section  should  be 
used  in  computing  the  resulting  extreme  fiber  stress. 

2666.  Design  of  Column  for  Combined  Stresses. — The  procedure  in  designing 
the  column  section,  when  the  combined  wind  and  gravity  loads  govern,  is  the  same  as  for  columns 
with  eccentric  loads.     The  equivalent  concentric  load  is  given  by  the  formula 
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As  applied  to  wind  load  (refer  to  Fig.  414),  IT'h  is  the  equivalent  concentric  load,  t.  e.,  the  direct 
load  that  would  produce  the  same  unit  stress;  W  is  the  horiiontal  shear  which  is  assumed  to  be 
carried  by  the  column  under  consideration  and  is  assumed  to  be  applied  at  the  point  of  con- 
trafle^ure  of  the  column;  e  is  the  moment  arm  expressed  in  inches,  hence  We  is  the  bending 
moment  in  inch-pounds  at  the  section  under  consideration;  c  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  column  to  the  extreme  fiber  on  the  compression  side;'r  is  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  column  in  the  direction  under  consideratioa.  The  critical  section  of  the  column  is  at 
the  top  of  the  bracket,  as  the  bracket  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  column  section,  so  the 
distance  e  is  measured  to  that  point. 

lulk,  uwime  th*  tdlowiDR  lUU:  dinot  or  gimrity  IohI  on  oolumn  ii  1SO.OO0  lb; 
Mandrka-SiD.     Then 

(18.QOO>(30>{7) 
^''~       {3.S)(3.5)      -'SS-WOIb. 
Ai  thi*  la  IcH  than  half  the  (nvity  load,  no  additional  •eotian  ia  rsquind  od  aocouat  of  the  wind  loada.     Tiila  will 
naualijr  b«  the  caao  except  poaatbly  at  oomar  ootunna. 

SH.  HasoniT  Buildings. — Brick  buildings  with  fireproof  floors  or  even  with  wood  floors 
do  not  ordinarily  require  wind  bracing.  The  floors,  acting  as  horizontal  girders,  will  carry 
the  toads  to  the  end  walls  which  will  transmit  them  to  the  foundations.  Nevertheless,  the 
wind  loads  on  such  cases  should  be  figured  to  determine  whether  any  strengthening  is  required 
at  s[>ecial  points. 

3C7.  Wood  Frame  Buffldlncs. — Ordinary  wood  frame  dwellii^  and  similar  buildings  are 
sufficiently  braced  by  the  sheathing  and  plastering  of  the  walls  and  by  the  partitions.     How- 
ever, if  the  buildi:^  is  unusually  large  or 
subject  to  unusual  exposure,   the  case 
should  be  studied,  and  bracing  added  if 
any  doubt  existfl.      Diagonal  members 

can  be  introduced  int«  the  walls  and  par-  ^ 

titions,  particularly  at  the  corners.  If 
such  buildings  are  high  compared  with 
their  width,  the  overturning  resistance 
should  be  investigated; 

Large  frame  structures,  such  as  t«m- 
porary  auditoriums,  should  be  provided 
with  a  definite  system  of  wind  bracing 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
described  for  mill  buildings,  or  the  prin- 
ciples previously  described. 

SfiS.  HIU  Bulldln«B.-^A  type  of 
building  much  used  for  stor^e  and 
manufacturing  purposes  is  a  one-story 
structure  of  steel  frame  construction  with 

one  or  more  wide  aisles,  spanned  by  root  trusses.  The  weight  of  the  structure  is  usually  small 
compared  with  wind  pressure.     The  bracing  of  such  a  building  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  415. 

If  the  sides  are  covered  by  corrugated  Bt«el  or  other  light  sheathing,  the  covering  will  be 
attached  to  horiiontal  girtA  extendii^  from  column  to  column.  They  will  be  designed  as 
simple  beams  to  resist  the  wind  pressure. 

n&a,  Vlad  Pressore  on  the  End  of  th»  Buflding. — The  intermediate  end  posts 
extend  from  the  ground  level  to  the  underside  of  the  truss  in  the  case  illustrated,  but  may  ex- 
tend to  the  roof,  the  end  truss  being  omitted.  These  posts  are  designed  as  beams  to  resist  the 
wind  loads  carried  to  them  by  the  girtfl. 

The  reactions  at  the  tops  of  the  posts  and  wind  load  on  the  lower  half  area  of  the  gable  are 
carried  into  the  horiiontal  truss,  whose  chords  ore  the  bottom  chords  of  the  roof  trusses  and 
whose  web  members  are  as  shown  in  the  bottom  chord  plan.  This  truss  delivers  its  load  into 
the  eaves  strut  which  may  be  a  combination  of  roof  purlin,  girt,  and  strut. 
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Hatf  Plan  of  BoHorf)  Chord  Bnadng 


Hatf  Plan  of  Koot 


The  wind  pressure  on  the  top  half  area  of  the  gable  is  carried  in  the  truss  in  the  roof  plane. 
This  truss  is  made  up  of  the  top  chords  of  the  roof  trusses  and  the  web  members  between.    The 

strut  at  the  ridge  may  be  made  of  the  ridge 
purlins  suitably  stiffened  to   resist  compre- 
sion.     This  truss  also  delivers  its  load  to  the 
eaves  strut. 

From  the  eaves  strut  the  load  is  carried 
to  the  foundation  by  the  diagonals  shown  in 
the  end  panels  of  the  side  elevation. 

Some  of  the  diagonal  members  shown  are  redundant, 
but  are  useful  in  preventing  vibration  and  for  bracing 
during  erection.  The  members  shown  in  the  unbraced 
panels  of  the  bottom  chord  of  the  roof  trusses  serve  to 
hold  the  bottom  chords  in  line  and  prevent  buckling 

should  the  wind  pres- 
sure on  the  sides  pro- 
duce reversal  of  stress 
in  the  bottom  chord. 
The  diagonal  members 
may  be  either  adjust- 
able rods,  or  structural 
shapes,  the  latter  be- 
ing generally  preferred. 
The  arrangement- 
of  the  bracing  may  be 
varied  from  that  shown 
to  suit  conditions. 
The  important  con- 
sideration is  to  provide  a  continuous  path  foi  the  stress  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  load  to  the  foundations. 

268&.  Wind  Pressure  on  the  Side  of  the  Btiilding. — For  resisting  the  wind  pres- 
sure on  the  side  of  the  building,  each  bent  is  treated  as  a  separate  self-supporting  unit.  For 
method  of  determining  the  resulting  stresses,  see  chapter  on  ''Detailed  Design  of  a  Truss  with 
Knee-Braces.'' 


Side  Clevofion 
FiQ.  415. — Bracing  for  typical  mill  building. 
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BALCONIES 

By  H.  J.  Burt 

The  essential  structural  feature  of  a  balcony  is  a  cantilever  beam  or  a  bracket. 

259.  Cantilevers. — Fig.  416  shows  a  beam  resting  on  the 
supports  A  and  B,      The  overhanging  end  forms  a  cantilever      W^^Mla^'MfooAptrkmarfytW^ 
for  carrying  the  balconj''  load.     The  maximum  bending  mom-    ^-  . 
ent  of  the  cantilever  is  at  the  support  B,  likewise  the  maximum    S 
shear.     The  bending  moments  and  shears  must  be  computed 
also  for  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  A  and  B.    After 
computing  the  bending  moments  and  shears,  the  beam  section 
can  be  designed  in  the  usual  manner.    The  moments  and 
shears  are  diagrammed  in  Fig.  416. 

For  a  steel  or  wood  beam  of  uniform  cross  section,  the 
bending  moments  at  0  (Fig.  416)  will  govern.  For  a  concrete 
beam  or  slab  the  reinforcement  is  arranged  to  correspond 
with  the  bending  moments  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam. 

The  span,  the  overhang,  and  the  conditions  of  loading 
may  be  such  that  the  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  at  B. 
There  may  be  no  negative  bending  moment  between  A  and  B, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  an  uplift  at  A, 


5hear|0fagnam 


Bendtn^  Moment" 
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Pio.  416. — Stresses  in  a  canti- 
lever beam. 
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In  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  cantilever  steel  beam  flush  on  top  with  the  girder,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  417,  the  cantilever  must  be  spliced  to  transmit  the  bending  moment.  The  top  flange 
being  in  tension  is  spliced  with  a  strap  designed  to  transmit  the  top  flange  stress.  The  bottom 
flange  being  in  compression,  maybe  spliced  by  two  angles  or  bent  plates  as  shown,  which  will 
also  transmit  the  shear  into  the  girder. 
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Fio.  417. — Sidiee  in  cantilever  beam  (steel). 
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Fio.  418. — Concrete  cantilever,  monolithic  with  Bupportinc  girder. 

A  wood  cantilever  can  be  spliced  in  the  same  manner,  but  such  a  detail  is  not  satisfactory. 

In  the  similar  case  with  concrete  construction,  the  girder  and  cantilever  are  cast  mono- 
lithic, the  rods  of  the  cantilever  running  through  the  girder  (Fig.  418). 

If  the  projection  of  the  balcony  is  large,  a  cantilever  truss  is  required.    This  condition 
occuvs   in  theatres.     The  governing  lines 
usually  allow  ample  depth  for  an  economi- 
cal truss.     Fig .  419  is  a  diagram  of  a  truss 
for  this  purpose.  [^ 

260.  Brackets. — ^A  projecting  member  "**** 
whose  moment  is  balanced  by  being  con- 
nected to  some  rigid  member  as  a  column  or 
a  wall,  is  here  designated  as  a  bracket,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  cantilever  beam 
previously  described  where  the  moment  of 
the  projecting  arm  is  balanced  by  the 
portion  of  the  beam  between  the  supports  A 
and  B  (Fig.  416). 

Fig.  420  illustrates  three  types  of 
brackets:  (a)  is  a  beam  section  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  supporting  member,  (5)  is  a 
triangular  bracket  whose  members  are  sub- 
ject to  axial  stress,  and  (c)  is  a  truss.     The 


FiQ.  419. — Cantilever  tnus  for  a  theatre. 


FiQ.  420. — Three  types  of  brackets. 


bending  moments  and  shears  for  various  conditions  of  loading  are  the  same  as  for  cantilever 
beams.  These  moments  and  shears  govern  the  connections  of  the  brackets  to  the  columns 
or  other  supporting  members.  The  connection  to  the  supporting  member  is  of  vital  importance 
for  type  (a),  as  the  small  depth  of  the  bracket  makes  it  more  difl&cult  to  design  the  necessary 
bending  resistance  for  this  type,  than  for  types  (6)  and  (c). 
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Fig.  421  shows  the  connection  of  an  I-beam  bracket  to  the  face  of  a  column  by  means  of 
top  and  bottom  connecting  angles.  The  bending  moments  of  the  bracket  load  must  be  bal- 
anced by  the  resis^ng  couple  of  the  rivets  through  the  flanges  of  the  beam  acting  in  shear.  It 
must  also  be  balanced  by  the  resisting  couple  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  angles  to  the  face  of 

the  column,  the  rivets  in  the  top  angle  being  in  tension,  and 
an  equal  compressive  value  being  taken  at  the  rivets  in  the 
bottom  angle.  These  latter  rivets  are  not  actually  stressed 
from  the  bending  moment,  but  should  be  designed  to  carry 
the  direct  shear  from  the  load  on  the  bracket.  The  depth 
of  beam  used  will  generally  be  such  as  will  give  sufficient 
moment  arm  for  the  resisting  couples.  Its  section  will  be 
greater  than  is  required  for  the  bending  moment  of  the 
bracket,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to  devise  a  connection 
that  will  develop  the  full  bending  resistance  of  the  beam. 
In  Fig.  422  a  channel  bracket  is  riveted  to  the  face  of 
the  column.  The  resisting  moment  of  the  rivets  should  be 
computed  as  a  polar  moment  about  the  point  p,  the  rivets 
having  the  longest  radius  being  taken  at  their  maximum 
shear  value  and  the  others  proportionately  less.  The  por- 
tion of  shear  value  of  the  inner  rivets  not  effective  in  computing  the  resisting  moment  can  be 
utilized  in  resisting  the  direct  shear  of  the  bracket  load. 

The  foregoing  principles  will  apply  in  detailing  other  formsof  connections  of  steel  beams  and 
channels  to  columns  (see  Figs.  42ZA  and  423B). 
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Pxo.  421. — Connection  of  I-boam 
bracket  to  face  of  column. 
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Fio.  422. — Channel  bracket  riveted     Fio.  423 A. — Channel  bracket  oon- 
to  face  of  column.  nected  to  face  of  column. 


Fia.  423B. — I-beam  bracket  on 
Bide  of  column. 


Wood  beams  are  not  well  suited  for  use  as  brackets,  but  where  employed  the  connections  are  detailed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Concrete  beams  used  as  brackets  are  cast  integrally  with  the  columns.     These  can  advantageously  be  made  of 
variable  cross  section  in  order  to  easily  develop  the  necessary  shearing  and  bending  resistance  at  the  connection  to 
the  column,  and  to  meet  architectural  requirements.     Fig.  424  illustrates  a  concrete  bracket.     Being  cast  integral 
with  the  column,  the  entire  strength  of  the  section  adjacent  to  the  column  is 
available  and  is  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  concrete  beam. 

The  triangular  bracket,  type  (6)  Fig.  420,  gives  a  greater  effective  depth 
than  the  beam  bracket  and  correspondingly  less  stress  on  the  connections.  In 
Fig.  425  assume  the  load  applied  at  the  end  of  the  bracket.  The  resisting 
couple  is  formed  by  T  and  C,  and  the  vertical  shear  at  the  column  connection  is 
V.  The  stresses  in  the  members  m  and  n  are  determined  by  the  stress  diagram, 
and  are  axial  stresses.  From  the  stresses  and  reactions,  the  members  m  and  n, 
and  the  connections,  are  designed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  case  illustrated 
is  steel  construction. 

The  load  may  be  so  applied  that  the  top  chord  is  subjected  to  bending  as  well 
as  direct  stress,  and  it  must  be  so  designed.  In  this  case  there  will  be  vertical 
shear  to  be  resisted  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  connections  (Fig.  426). 

The  triangular  bracket  can  be  made  of  wood  using  details  similar  to  those  used  in  wood  trusses.     The  connec- 
tions at  T  and  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bracket  require  careful  attention. 

Concrete  may  be  used  for  triang\ilar  brackets,  but  there  is  little  need  to  do  so  as  its  advantages  can  be  secured 
in  the  beam  type  previously  described. 


Fio.  424. — Concrete  bracket. 
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The  tnMsed  bracket  ia  a  development  of  the  triangular  bracket.  A  atrees  diagram  ia  required  to  determine 
the  BtreeaeB  in  the  trues  members.     The  members  and  connections  can  then  be  designed. 

This  type  ia  especially  adapted  to  steel  construction.  It  can  be  built  of  wood  or  concrete  if  the  conditions 
warrant.  * 


FtG.  425. — IViangular  bracket  stresses  from  end  load. 


FiQ.  426. — Triangular  bracket  stresses  from 
distributed  load. 
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Fio.  427. — Bracket  on  side  of  plate  girder. 


FiQ.  428. — ^Floor  framing  of  balcony. 
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Fza.  429. — ^Floor  framing  of 
balcony. 


Fia.  430. — Framing  for  curved 
balcony. 


Fio.  431. — Approximate  computa 
tion  for  curved  balcony. 


260a.  Effect  on  Column. — A  bracket  attached  to  a  column  produces  a  bending 
moment  in  the  column  equal  to  the  bending  moment  of  the  bracket  loads.  The  column  section 
must  be  designed  accordingly  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapters  on  "Bending  and  Direct 
Stress"  in  Sect.  1.  It  may  be  counteracted  by  a  beam  or  girder  connection  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  column,  so  designed  as  to  resist  the  moment  of  the  bracket. 
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260&.  Effect  of  a  Bracket  on  the  Side  of  a  Girder. — It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  attach  a  bracket  to  the  side  of  a  plate  girder  (Fig.  427).  This  produces  a  torsional  moment 
in  the  section  of  the  girder.  While  the  girder  may  have  ample  strength  to  resist  the  torsional 
stresses,  it  may,  nevertheless,  deflect  laterally  beyond  permissible  limits.  It  is  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  provide  a  more  direct  resistance.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  anchorage  into  the 
floor  construction,  by  suitable  connections  of  joists,  oi  by  beams  or  brackets  extending  back  to 
an  anchorage.  Either  of  these  devices  acting  with  the  bracket,  produces  the  equivalent  of  a 
cantilever  beam  giving  a  vertical  reaction  only  at  the  supporting  girder. 
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Fio.  432. — Balcony  framing  plan. 


261.  Floor  Framing  of  Balcony. — The  cantilevers  or  brackets  serve  as  the  main  supporting 
members  of  a  balcony.  They  may  be  close  enough  together  to  serve  as  the  joists,  the  floor 
construction  spanning  from  one  to  another  (Fig.  428).  This  is  usually  the  condition  when  can- 
tilever beams  are  used.  In  other  cases,  the  brackets  may  be  equivalent  to  girders,  and  joists 
be  required  to  support  the  floor  (Fig.  429).  The  outer  joist  or  the  ends  of  the  bracket  may  have 
to  support  some  special  load,  such  as  a  railing. 

The  floor  framing  presents  no  problems  essentially  different  from  those  discussed  under  the  subject  of  floors. 
The  materials  of  construction  of  the  cantilevers,  brackets,  and  floors  of  balconies  will  usually  be  goveilied  by 
the  materials  of  the  main  structure. 

262.  Curved  Balconies. — Fig.  430  illustrates  a  curved  balcony.  The  upper  panel  is  shown 
having  cantilevei  beams  for  the  supporting  members.  This  form  is  preferable  for  irregular 
shaped  balconies. 
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Fxo.  433. — Cantilever  truaaes. 
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If  the  conditions  preclude  the  use  of  cantilevers,  the 
curved  member  must  serve  as  a  support,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  panel  of  Fig.  430.  An  accurate  determination  of 
the  stresses  in  the  curved  member  is  not  practicable  but 
a  safe  approximation  is  as  follows: 

In  Fig.  431,  let  m  be  the  ouryed  member,  n  and  p  the  sides  of  a 
rectangular  balcony  circumscribing  the  curved  balcony.  Then  n 
represents  the  bracket  of  a  rectangular  balcony.  Determine  the  total 
load  on  the  curved  balcony  and  from  this  load  compute  the  connec- 
tions required  as  if  supported  by  brackets  n.  Use  these  connections 
for  the  curved  beam.  Make  the  section  of  the  curved  beam  not 
less  than  would  be  required  for  the  member  p  of  a  rectangular  bal- 
cony. Anchor  the  curved  beam  to  the  floor  construction  of  the 
balcony  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  cannot  buckle  laterally. 
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Fio.  434.— Cross  frames  between  cantilevers. 


Fig.  435. 

263.  Theatre  Balcony  Framing. — Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  form  of  cantilever  truss  used  for  theatre 
balconies.  A  typical  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  419.  In 
Fig.  432  is  shown  the  framing  plan  of  a  theatre  balcony. 

The  cantilever  trusses  Xy  Y,  and  Z  are  set  radially. 
They  are  braced  for  lateral  stiffness  by  the  cross  frames 
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Rf  Sf  T,  and  U.     The  outlines  and  members  of  the  cantilever  trusses  and  the  cross  framed  are 
shown  in  Figs.  433  and  434. 

The  shape  of  the  top  chord  of  the  truss  is  governed  by  the  slope  of  the  bank  of  seats  and 


Fig.  436. — Plan  of  balcony. 
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Section  'A A" 
FiQ.  437. — Concrete  cantilever. 


the  floor  level  back  of  the  seats.  At  the  front  is  a  shallow  projecting  member  to  support  the 
aisle  along  the  balcony  rail.  The  construction  at  this  place  must  be  as  thin  as  it  can  be  made, 
because  of  sight  lines  for  the  seats  below  the  balcony.     The  shape  of  the  bottom  chord  is  con- 
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trolled  by  the  lower  sight  lines  and  clearance  for  passages  and  stairways, 
necessary  to  provide  a  passage  through  one  or  more  of  the  trusses. 

Fig.  435  shows  the  consrruction  of  the  floor  or  banks  of  the  balcony. 


It  is  sometimes 


A  balcony  built  61  reinforced  concrete  \b  ahown  in  Fig*.  436  and  437.  The  cantUevera  in  this  caee  are  sup- 
ported by  a  eteel  girder  wliioh  spans  the  entire  width  of  the  theatre.  At  the  rear  is  a  passageway  through  the  can- 
tilever: in  front  of  this  is  an  opening  which  serves  to  reduoe  the  weight,  and  which  may  be  used  as  a  passage  for  air 
ducts  of  the  ventilating  system.  The  drawings  show  the  conditions  of  the  problem  with  sufficient  clearness  so  that 
no  detailed  explanation  is  required. 


LONG  SPAN  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  OBTAINING  LARGE  UNOBSTRUCTED 

FLOOR  AREAS 

By  H.  J.  Burt 

For  certain  purposes  it  is  nece9sary  to  have  laige  clear  floor  areas  free  from  columns. 
Such  spaces  are  required  for  ball  rooms,  dining  rooms,  lobbies,  auditoriums,  and  various  special 
situations. 

If  the  clear  space  is  on  the'top  floor  of  the  building  with  only  the  roof  to  be  supported  over  it, 
trusses  or  arches  can  bo  used.  TKis  case  does  not  come  into  the  purview  of  this  chapter.  The 
cases  to  be  considered  here  are  those  in^which  the  clear  area  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
so  that  large  weights  must  be  supported  overhead. 
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Fza.  438. — Clear  space  with  column  omitted  full 
height  of  building. 


Fia.  439. — Clear  space  with  girder  over 


864.  The  General  Problem. — The  predominant  condition  is  the  support  of  very  heavy 
loads.  Every  ease  is  a  special  one,  so  there  can  be  no  approach  to  standarisation.  The  depth, 
span,  and  load  conditions  are  such  that  the  shearing  stresses,  deflections,  secondary  stresses, 
and  details  of  construction  may  require  special  attention. 

266.  Examples. — ^A  simple  case  is  the  omission  of  an  intermediate  colimin  in  a  lower  story. 
There  are  two  solutions  of  this  case  shown  in  Figs.  438  and  439. 

The  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  438  requires  long-epan  shallow  girders  with  lelatiTely  light  loads.  The  depth  of 
these  girders  will  be  greater  than  the  short  span  girders  of  Fig.  439  and  may  encroach  unduly  on  the  headroom  of 
the  typical  stories.  It  will  be  used  where  there  is  sufficient  headroom  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  for 
the  heavy  girder  required  in  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  439.     Deflection  may  be  an  important  consideration. 
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The  second  acheme  requiree  a  long-epan  girder,  usually  of  limited  depth  with  a  heavy  concentrated  load  at  or 
near  the  center  of  the  span.  This  is  usually  more  economical  than  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  438  and  is  used  where 
there  is  available  space  for  the  depth  of  the  girders. 

Fig.  440  gives  the  details  of  a  girder  supporting  an  offset  column  and  Fig.  441  is  a  diagram 
showing  the  position  of  the  column  above  and  the  supporting  columns  below. 
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FiQ.  440. — Details  of  a  girder  earring  an  offset  column. 


This  arrangement  occurs  at  the  fourth  floor  of  a  17-story  hotel  building.^  The  upper  segment  of  columns  33 
carries  the  court  wall  and  floors  of  the  upper  stories.  The  girder  section  consists  of  two  plate  girders  tied  together 
with  batten  plates.  The  use  of  two  girders  permits  simple  connections  to  the  supporting  colunms  without  eccentric- 
ity.    The  two  webs  are  needed  to  carry  the  shear.     The  details  requiring  special  attention  are  the  bearing  plate 
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Fn>.  441. — Part  plan  fourth  floor  framing  showing  position  of  offset  column,  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  lU. 

and  stiffeners  of  the  supported  column,  the  stiffeners  at  the  loaded  point  designed  to  carry  the  load  into  the  girder 
webs,  the  connections  to  the  supporting  columns,  and  the  spacing  of  rivets  connecting  flange  angles  to  web. 

Figs.  442,  443,444'  illustrate  a  special  situation  which  occurs  in   hotel  buildings.     The 
typical  floor  layout  governs  the  placing  of  the  columns  in  the  upper  stories — i.e.,  they  must 


1  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
*  Deming  Hotel,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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be  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  corridor.  In  the  lower  stories  in  this  case,  two  cohimns 
are  not  permissible  and  the  single  column  which  is  permitted  must  be  under  the  center  of  the 
corridor  of  the  upper  stories.  Hence,  there  must  be  an  offset  at  the  second  floor  level.  Two 
considerations  lead  to  the  use  of  twin  columns  above:  (1)  the  resulting  symmetry,  shorter 
span,  and  lighter  floor  construction  of  the  upper  floors;  and  (2)  the  smaller  shear  in  the  girder 
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Fio.  442. — Part  sectional  elevation  showing  twin 
coJumns  above  and  single  columns  below. 


Fio.  443. — Part  second  floor  framing  plan  showing 
position  of  offset  columns. 


carrying  the  offset.  This  latter  item  is  quite  important  in  this  case  as  the  headroom  allowed  is 
very  limited.  Even  with  the  twin  columns  it  was  necessary  in  the  design  shown  to  use  the  con- 
crete casing  of  the  steel  girder  to  assist  in  carrying  the  load  (Fig.  444).  In  cases  of  this  kind,  if 
either  of  columns  A  or  B  (Fig.  442)  can  be  extended  through  the  lower  stories,  it  will  be  better 
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Fio.  444. — Detail  of  girders  supporting  offset  columns. 


to  use  only  the  one  row  of  columns  and  avoid  the  girder  at  the  second  floor.  The  girder  is 
usually  more  expensive  and  objectionable  than  the  unsymmetrical  construction  above  (Fig. 
445  is  an  illustration  of  this  arrangement).  If  both  A  and  B  can  be  extended  through  the  lower 
stories,  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so  and  avoid  the  girders. 
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The  aitufttion  at  the  eomen  of  the  building  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  446.  ColumnB  A  and  B  are  supported  on  the 
girder  shown  in  section  V-V.  The  loads  of  the  upper  columns  are  nearly  balanced  over  the  lower  column,  but  the 
girder  extends  to  the  comer  column  which  takes  whatever  reaetion  is  required  to  balance  the  loads. 


Fxo.  446. — Showing  method  of  avoiding  offset  columns  and 
resulting  heavy  Orders  by  using  unequal  panel  lengths. 


S«rffenVV 
Via.  446. — Offset  columns  at  comer  of  building. 
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Fxo.  447.— La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  m. 


The  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  111.,  presents  a  number  of  examples  of  clear  space  requirements. 

Fig.  447  is  a  plan  of  the  first  floor,  which  shows  a  Lobby  about  61  X  74  ft.,  a  Dining  Room  about  fil  X  80  ft.» 
and  a  Buffet  about  33  X  60  ft.    Over  the  Buffet  is  a  room  on  the  messanine  floor  having  the  same  xilmensions. 
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The  Lobby  is  under  the  light  court  of  the  building  so  that  the  framing  over  it  carries  only  the  roof,  but  the 
conditions  are  such  that  ordinary  roof  trusses  could  not  be  used.  The  framing  used  is  shown  on  Fig.  448.  There 
are  eight  brackets  projecting  from  the  side  columns.  These  brackets  support  a  reotanc^e  of  plate  girders,  which  in 
turn  cairy  the  minor  framing  members. 

The  Dining  Room  is  so  proportioned  that  it  requires  the  full  height  of  the  first  and  messanine  stories,  so  that 
no  space  is  available  below  the  second  floor  for  the  girders.  Very  heavy  girders  are  required  to  support  the  18 
floors  above.  The  entire  depth  of  the  second  story  is  used  for  these  girders.  In  this  way  an  overall  depth  of  about 
14  ft.  is  available  for  the  girders  having  50-f t.  span.  In  order  to  obstruct  the  second  floor  span  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  make  the  span  between  girders  available  for  use,  an  opening  is  provided  through  each  girder  for  the  corridor 
There  are  three  of  these  girders  spanning  between  columns  1-2,  3-4,  and  6-6  (Fig.  448).  Each  supports  two  main 
building  columns  as  well  as  the  direct  loads  ttom  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  positions  of  these  girdeia  are 
shown  on  Fig.  448  and  the  design  on  Fig.  449(c). 


Fig.  448. — Second  floor  plan,  La  SaUe  Hotel,  Chicago,  Dl. 


The  floor  over  the  Bu£Fet  is  supported  by  plate  girders  spanning  between  columns  7-0  and  10-12  at  the  messa- 
nine floor  level.  As  there  is  a  corresponding  dear  space  on  the  messanine  floor,  these  girders  carry  only  the  messa- 
nine floor  load. 

Over  the  clear  space  of  the  messanine  story,  columns  8  and  11  have  to  be  supported  (Fig.  448).  Cdumn  8 
is  carried  by  a  pidr  of  plate  girders  (Fig.  4496)  extending  below  the  second  floor,  but  not  above  it,  no  obstruction 
above  the  floor  being  permissible  at  this  place.  Column  11  is  carried  by  a  truss  whose  depth  is  that  of  the  second 
story.     It  is  arranged  so  that  two  doorways  can  be  cut  through  (Fig.  449a). 

The  Grand  Banquet  Hall  of  the  hotel  is  on  the  top  floor  and  has  only  a  roof  over.  Fig.  4£0  shows  the  spedal 
arched  truss  designed  for  this  purpose. 

The  University  Club  of  Chicago  offers  several  illustrations  of  large  clear  spaces.    In  this 
building  they  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  as  far  as  practicable.    This  arrangement  was 
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mKde  Id  order  to  have  the  best  rooms  fttce  oa  MichigBin  Avenue,  but  it  eervee  to  reduce  the  cod- 
centratioD  of  loads  that  must  be  supported  by  individual  girders-  The  frontispiece  shows  the 
building  ia  question.  The  architecturaJ  treatment  marics  the  location  of  the  Main  Dining 
Hall  on  the  ninth  floor  and  the  Lounge  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  buemtot  ii  k  iwimmlUE  pool  [ot  which  a  cltsr  ipkM  30  X  OBIt-ia  providad.  A  limilAT  ipkce  in  tho  timt 
ttary  k  dur  of  (Hriumni  to  that  tbt  fint  and  Mucoid  floon  are  each  eamed  by  donUe  I-bsam  (Jrden  ■paDniiia 
■pproiimBlcly  30  It. 

On  the  uieand  floor  ii  the  Lounge,  approiiinatelr  4S  X  SG  ft.  Thia  atoiT  u  26  ft.  high,  enoufli  to  allow  ipa« 
(or  EJrden.  The  airancenient  of  the  IramiiiR  over  thia  rcnm  ia  ahowo  in  Fi|,  4S1.  Two  double  plate  (irden  and 
The  tnue  eitonda  into  the  third  ttory  and  hat  to  provide  an  op«nin(  for  th*  oonidoi.     It  i> 


HOl  tl 


irload  w 


(c^  Orrders  O,  over  Dining  Room 

Fia.  M9.— I>«tiHb  of  prden.  La  Salle  Hotel. 
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Fig.  450. — Trasses  for  roof  oyer  Grand  Banquet  Hall,  La  Salle  Hotel. 
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FiQ.  451. — Part  third  floor  framing  plan, 
Uniyersity  Club  of  Chicago. 


Fxa.  452. — Part  eighth  floor  framing  filan, 
Uniyersity  Club  of  Chicago. 
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The  foregoing  iUustrations  and  discussioDS  show  that  large  clear  spaces  can  be  provided 
where  needed,  but  the  designer  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  special  construction  involved  may 
be  very  expensive.  Whenever  practicable,  these  large  spaces  should  be  planned  on  the  top 
floor  or  under  light  courts  so  that  the  loads  to  be  carried  on  the  long  spans  will  be  relatively 
small. 


Fia.  458. — Ninth  floor  framing  plan,  UnirttBity 
Club  of  Chioaso. 


Fio.  464. — Racquet  court  floor  framing,  Univenlty 

Club  of  Chicago. 


SWIMMING  POOLS 
Bt  Arthur  Peabody 

Swimming  pools,  which  formerly  were  found  only  in  gymnasiums,  have  become  a  common 
feature  of  club  houses  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  schools,  and  civic  centers, 

266.  Location  of  Pools.— The  swimming  pool  should  be  in  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
room.  Where  possible,  direct  sunligh  t  should  be  secured.  The  greater  number  of  existing  pools 
are  located  in  the  basement  of  buildings,  evidently  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  support- 
ing the  great  weight  of  the  water  anywhere  else.     In  cities,  however,  there  are  advantages  in 
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placing  the  pool  in  ui  upper  etoiy  where  light  and  air  may  be  secured.  TTua  leaves  the  basement 
free  for  the  power  plant  and  other  necessary  equipments.  In  a  few  instances,  pools  are  con- 
structed in  separate  buildings  under.a  glass  roof  which  is,  of  course,  the  idea)  arrai^ement. 

S67.  Dimenslona. — ITio  minimum  dimensions  of  a  swimming  pool,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Rules  tor  athletic  oonteata  are:  width  20  ft.,  length  60  ft.  These  have  been 
adopted  as  standard  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings.  Pools  should  i 
in  multiples  of  5  ft.  of  width  and 
15  ft.  of  length.  Typical  pools 
therefore  are: 


20  X  00  ft. 
25  X  60  ft. 
30  X  60  ft. 


20  X  75  ft. 
26  X  75  ft. 
30  X  76  ft. 


A  few  pools  are  100  ft.  long.  The 
depth  of  the  water  acording  to  the 
same  rules  shall  be  not  less  than  3 
ft.  at  the  shallow  end  and  7  ft.  at 
the  deep  end.  The  majority  of 
pools  have  7>£  ft  of  depth.     For 


Fia.  4S7. 


diving  contests,  pools  are  8  to  8)  j  ft.  deep  with  a  maximum  of  10  ft. 

268.  Shape  of  Bottom. — The  so-called  spoon-uhaped  bottom  is  conmdered  the  most  service 

able.    This  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  middle  of  the  length  after  which  It  is  sloped  both  ways 

BO  as  to  give  a  maximum  depth  at  a  point  15  ft.  from  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  (see  fig.  455). 

Pools  intended  for  miscellaneous  use  for  swimmere  and  non-Hwimmers  or  children,  sometimes 
divided  into  sections,  may  have  a  regularly  in- . 
creasing  depth  from  the  shallow  to  the  deep  end 
(see  Fig.  456).  An  older  form  of  bottom  is 
sloped  gently  for  one-third  the  length,  more 
sharply  over  the  middle  third,  and  left  practi- 
cally flat  the  remainder  of  the  length.  All  parts 
of  the  bottom  are  pitched  sufficiently  to  drain 
the  water  to  the  ouUet  (see  Fig.  457). 

8ft0.  Comtmctioii.— The  pool  is  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  steel.  The 
computation  of  strength  will  not  be  discussed 
here,  but  the  pool  con^ruction  must  be  sufh- 
cient  to  resist  the  loads,  which  will  be  consider- 
able. The  steel  tank  is  necessary  where  exces- 
sive ground  water  may  be  encountered  and  for 
most  pools  in  the  upper  Htories  of  buildings. 
In  this  case,  the  tank  which  is  supported  on 
adequate   columns  and  girders,   is  lined  with 

dense  concrete,  inside  of  which  a  waterproof  e^  ^in  ot^fEidlt 
lining  of  lead  is  placed.  Upon  this  asphalted  into  awel  udIe,  ihoviiw 
felt  is  laid.  An  inside  layer  of  concrete  rein-  prw^fint  f»cio™  in'dii^ 
forced  with  steel  fabric  is  then  placed  as  a  base  e^mn^ticsl  form. 

uiauLoi  luriu.  j^^  ^^^  ^y^  lining.     A  4-in.  course  of  brick  work 

may  be  aubstituted  for  the  inner  concrete  lining. 

In  the  new  building  of  the  Athletic  Club  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  aconcrete  pool  is  located  on 

the  third  storjr.     The  problem  of  its  construction  is  similar  to  other  concrete  work  of  equal 

importance. 

CoDonte  poola  natiDg  a  tbe  ground  nquin  proviiiaD  agmiiwC  luktia.     Th«  bink  niul  b«  prolMtad  kc>ln*t 
peroolktioD  fiom  the  outwda  u  nil  u  tlw  iniide.     lotegnl  wKCerpraofing  of  tha  oooanU  nlla  uid  Door  b  n>oa*- 
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(uy.  Suoh  nt«i>nwHn«  oompoundi  mn  well  knows  and  ihould  Iw  iiied  in  the  nunt  «ff»ctiv«  wtty.  The  cement 
■iin  would  be  useful  in  ffToutiDg  the  inside  &nd  outside  of  the  pool.  Beside  this,  the  inside  of  the  pool  ehould  be 
wsterprooFed  by  membranes  of  burlap  and  asphalt  or  asphalted  felts,  ceisented  together  with  pitch  or  asphalt- 
It  it  found  in  practiee  that  where  uphall  will  not  adhere  to  the  mncrets,  a  preliminary  coating  ot  pitch  will  over- 
eoms  the  difficulty.  Where  ground  vaUr  is  present  in  quantity,  the  eitflrior  of  the  concrela  walls  must  be  walci- 
proofed  as  well.  This  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  on  Che  inside,  but  not  usually  ai  thick.  The  same  prepara- 
tion for  the  tile  finish  of  the  Inside  is  neeessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  sted  t*nk,  sicept  that  a  tiiviaJ  petcolatios  would 
probably  not  create  so  muoli  damate- 

Figs.  468  and  4S0  show  typical  cross  sections  of  ordinsry  pools. 

IWO.  Tile  Finish. — In  &11  cases,  tbs  pool  must  be  tested  and  made  absolutely  waterproof 
efore  any  attempt  is  made  te  set  the  tile  lining.  Special  care  rouat  be  taken  to  make  the 
work  tigbt  about  tbe  inlet  and  outlet  connectionB- 

371.  Linings. — The  lininga  of  the  walla  are  of  marble,  ceramic  mosaic,  or  large  tilee.  The 
floor  of  the  pool  is  frequently  paved  with  hexagon  floor  tile.  In  this  material  the  lane  lines 
and  distance  numerals  are  shown  incolored  tiles,  as  well  as  any  design  fixed  uponby  the  architect. 

373.  OTerflow  Troughs,  Ladders,  and  Cuibs. — The  overSow  trough  or  scum  gutter  is  a 
device  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  pool  for  removing  the  dust  ftnd  other  floating  subatancea 


1. 


1 


I  |U 

Fio.  100. — Open  scum  Butter  of  Fio.  401.— Desim  for  wall  tile  Fio.    *es. — A    combination    of 

(I  X  e-in.  wall  tile  and  tnmmen.  gutter  and  ourb.     The  water  level  ceramic  moeaic  and  wall  tile.     No 

suitable  for  private  and  outdoor  is  IS  in.  below  the  top  of  the  curb*  curb  being  prDvided»  the  ganiway 

pools.  the  proper  takers  distance.  floor  Bhould  slopo  away  from  the 

from  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  acta  also  aa  an  overflow,  preventing  tbe  rise  of  the  water  above 
the  desired  level.  Finally  it  serves  as  a  life  riUl  or  cateh-hold,  taking  place  of  the  metal  railing 
or  life  rope  of  old-fashioned  pools. 

The  acum  guAer  should  be  entirely  recessed  in  tbe  surface  of  the  wall.  It  is  formed  ot  glased  terra  cotta  of  tbe 
same  color  ;u  the  tile  work,  or  may  be  formed  in  the  concnte  and  the  mosaic  tile  (Figs.  4eO.  4fl1.  and  403). 

lave  been  replaced  in  new  work  by  recessed  tile-coveied  ladders  or  recessed 
or  of  steel  covered  with  moeaic  tile.  The  curb  around  the  pool  should  be  1 2 
g.  and  at  least  2  or  3  in.  high;  8  in.  is  a  eomtnon  hcigbt.  The  object  of  ths 
nto  tbe  pooi  from  tbe  surrounding  spaces.     This  curb  is  used  as  the  Ul»-off 

373.  Lines  and  Markings. ^Diatance  numerals,  depth  numerals,  swimming  and  safety 
linca  are  indicated  by  colored  tilea.  Figures  are  used  at  5-ft.  intervals  and  the  intervening 
foot  marks  by  colored  lines.  DiEtance  marks  begin  at  the  deep  end,  and  must  be  accurate- 
Swimming  lanes  extend  the  length  of  the  pool  along  the  bottom.  The  lines  are  3  in.  wide  and 
should  be  distinct.  The  lanes  are  5  ft.  wide.  Safety  lines  are  extended  across  the  pool  and  up 
the  sides.  At  5  ft.  from  tbe  ends,  similar  lines,  called  turning  lines,  are  extended  across  the 
bottom  and  sides.  Be.'^idcB  these  are  the  jack  knife  limits  which  arc  similar  tines,  G  ft.  from  tbe 
end  ot  the  diving  board,  crossing  the  curb  and  extending  a  siiort  distance  below  tbe  water  level, 
as  required  by  the  rulc3,  for  the  assistance  of  the  judges  of  athletic  contests  (see  Rg.  463). 

374.  Diving  Board. — The  official  diving  board  ia  not  less  than  12  ft  nor  more  than  13  ft. 
long,  by  20  in.  wide.  The  end  projects  not  more  than  2  ft.  over  the  pool  and  the  fulcrum  is 
placed  at  H  tbe  length  from  the  free  end.  The  height  above  the  water  is  not  less  than  2H  ft' 
nor  more  than  4  It.     Provision  tar  fastening  the  board  should  be  made  in  the  floor  structure. 
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S7S.  Swinuning  Cable. — Where  swimming  leeaous  &re  given,  &  wire  cable  in  extended  the 
length  of  the  pool  to  support  e,  Bwimming  belt.     Anchorage  for  this  should  be  made  in  the  walls. 

S78.  Sp«cial  PmIb. — Besides  the  ordinary  (twimming  pool,  special  pools  are  sometimes 
built  for  sports,  such  as  water  polo  and  water  basketball. 

The  water  polo  pool  should  be  60  to  70  ft.  long,  20  to  40  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep.    These 
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games  may  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  pool  by  placing  the  necessaiy  maiks.    The  playing  and 
goal  lines  are  aa  follows: 

Center  line,  across  the  length  of  the  po(d. 
Goal  lines,  4  ft.  from  the  ends. 
Free  throw  line,  15  ft.  from  the  ends. 
Twenty-foot  lines,  20  ft.  from  the  ends. 

For  water  basketball,  a  pool  not  over  2500  Bq.  ft.  in  area  may  be  used.    The  center  line 
and  the  15-ft.  lines  only  are  required  for  this  game. 

All  markings  should  be  formed  in  the  tile 
lining  of  the  pool  as  before  described.  They  may 
be  worked  into  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  tile 

Tb*   tor«(Oing   dneriptioD    Kpplia   to    interior   poob.  i 

Bscddc  UuM,  ouUide  poob  (or  iirininuiic   or  widiog  we  | 

common.      The  liirse  siix  ol  out-al-door  pooli.  u  ordinarily  ; 

dsdiineil,  iMdi  to  lea  dceontion  and  in  many  cus,  plain 
eoQcreM  aurfacea  are  employed.  The  atiuctun  and  nter- 
prooGuc  o(  Ibeas  poola  requin  tbe  Mme  car*  a*  uritli  interior 

poola,  and  tha  ■anltBtion  will  nwd  to  be  given  attention.     Aa 

tbe  pooja  are  not  warmed,  however,  eicept  by  tbe  bub,  the 
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'  377.  Spaces  About  the  Pool. — The  entire  area   ' 

about    the   pool  should  be  paved   with  tile  or 
marble.     The  walls  should  be  wainscoted  with  the  same  material  to  a  height  of  6  to  7  ft.,  or 
to  the  ceiling.     The  walk  or  gangway  about  the  pool  should  be  3  to  i}i  ft.  wide  along  the 
sides,  and  at  least  6  ft.  at  the  ends.    Some  space  should  also  be  provided  for  spectators. 
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For  athletic  cont«8te,  temporary  bleauhers  will  be  set  Eie  cloM  to  the  pool  as  permiasible  so 
that  the  spectators  can  watch  the  games  closely.  It  is  uselees  to  provide  laiige  and  deep 
galleries,  generally,  aa  the  swimmers  or  players  camiot  be  watched  satisfactorily  except  from 
the  first  row  of  chairs.  Shower  baths  should  never  be  placed  id  the  pool  room  on  account  of 
the  steam  thrown  ofi  by  them  which  will  condense  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  create  annoyance. 


Fio.  4S8. 

378.  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation. — The  water  supply  pipe  should  be  of  sufficient  sice 
to  fill  the  pool  in  24  hr.  The  water,  though  it  may  be  pure  upon  first  being  admitted,  soon 
becomes  unfit  and  must  be  cleansed  and  disinfected.  With  such  treatment,  however,  it  may  be 
used  continuously  for  a  considerable  time,  in  certain  instances  extending  over  more  than  a  year. 
In  many  cases  the  available  water  supply  must  be  treated  before  using. 

A  oommatci*!  filter.  oontBininc  quuUi  aand,  chuookl,  uid  othar  Gltnini  muM  mnovca  the  mHhuucal 

impuritlca  after  whloh  tlu  UH  of  alum  completes  tlie  clBaring.     For-  dfatroyitia  bActfirin  the  ultxm  violflt  imy  is  em- 

ployad.     Thii  ooiuIiU  of  a  mercury  vnpot  Ump  luipended  in  a  mtei^ 

tight  proteeting  gUa*  tube  held  withia  a  uat-iron  ofaainber.     The  water 

■uSdenUy  to  destroy  all  bacteria. 

Ad  otone  apparatus  is  alto  used  tor  this  puiposa.  The  oson*  appa- 
ntus  consists  of  a  steel  tover  through  whioh  tfa«  water  is  paaaed  and 
suHJecled  to  contact  with  oiont.  Tba  method  is  undoubtedly  efTeetin 
and  where  spaee  ean  be  affords  and  conditions  warrant  the  inataUatwDt 
it  will  perhaps  excel  the  ultra  violet  ray  proceas.  Inlonnation  oan  be 
obtainsd  ■■  to  the  osone  apparatus  tram  the  V.  B.  public  health  report*, 
Washington,  D.  C 

through  the  heater,  filter,  and  gtcriliier,  atter  which  it  ntursj  to  the 
pool.     The  pump  should  be  of  suffideat  capacity  to  change  the  water  once  in  10  hr. 

These  messures  secure  dssn  water,  but  the  walls  and  floor  ol  the  pool  wili  require  trequeut  deandng  and 

379,  Beating. — The  heater  should  be  the  closed  type  of  feed  water  heater  with  copper  or 
brass  tubes  through  which  the  water  passes  (see  Fig.  466).  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should  be  controlled  by  a  special  thermostat  which  will  maintain  a  constant  degree  of  heat, 
usually  about  75  deg.  F. 


MAtt  CHUTES 
Br  Arthur  Peabodt 

380.  Requirements. — Public  buildings,  oflice  buildings,  apartment  buildings,  and  hotels 

are  usually  provided  with  mailing  chutes  for  firs^class  mail  only.  Where  these  deliver  directly 
to  public  mail  boxes,  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  location  and  construction  of  the  chutes  and  boxes.  These  regulations  are  as 
follows; 
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The  wifiil  box  must  not  be  placed  more  than  50  ft.  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  building. 
The  "f*ft^^  chute  must  run  through  a  public  hall  or  premises  that  are  freely  accessible  to  the  public  and  the 
Post  OflBoe  autnorities. 

Every  mail  chute  must  be  so  constructed  that  its  interior  is  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  authorised  persons, 

but  not  to  others. 

It  must  not  run  behind  a  partition  or  elevator  screen. 

AH  contracts  covering  mail  chute  installations  must  be  upon  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  the  regulations  printed  upon  and  made  part  of  the  contract. 


za^ 


Pauline 


3f\ 

Fto.  468. — 'With  wood  backing. 


ThimM 

Fia.  460. — Sted  angle  backing. 


A  bond  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  required  of  the  contractor.     Copies  of.  these 
regulations  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Other  requirements  are  that  the  chutes  must  be  absolutely  vertical,  without  bends  or 

offsets,  to  avoid  possible  clogging.  Rough  openings  in 
the  floors  to  permit  the  installation  of  mail  chutes  must 
""  /  -^—  ^6  ^  ^  12  in.  in  the  clear  for  each  chute,  plumbed  down 
^222?^  through  the  building,  located  2  in.  away  from  the  wall 
against  which  the  support  of  the  chute  is  fastened. 
Metal  thimbles  for  floor  openings   are   furnished    by 


Zie'a 


Thimbfe 

^"''"  ^^^■"iw^cJSLn^*'*'  **^'^*      makers  of  mail  chutes.     Where  the  backing  or  siipport 

of  the  chute  is  furnished  separately  from  the  mail  chute 
contract  it  must  consist  of  a  flat  vertical  continuous  surface  not  less  than  lOH  iu.  wide  ex- 
tending from  the  ground  floor  surface  to  a  point  4)^  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  highest  story 
irom  which  mail  is  delivered.  The  backing  may  be  of  wood,  as  in  Fig.  468,  or  of.  steel 
angles  2  x  2-in.  size,  as  in  Figs.  469  and  470.  Fig.  471  shows  the  backing  in 
place,  ready  to  receive  the  chute.  It  is  advisable  to  include  the  backing  in 
the  contract  for  mail  chutes  to  insure  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Where 
the  chute  is  in  connection  with  an  elevator  screen,  it  must  be  self-supporting 
between  floor  and  ceiling. 

281.  Details. — The  details  of  this  device  are  so  specialized  and  patented 
and  the  regulations  surrounding  installations  are  so  strict  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  principal  types  now  on  the  market. 

Single  and  double  chutes  into  one  mail  box  are  furnished  as  circiunstance 
require.     Oi>enings  in  floors  must  then  be  made  in  accordance. 

The  chutes  are  formed  of  metal,  with  removable  or  hinged  plate  glass 
panels  exposing  the  chutes  throughout  their  length,  and  giving  access  to  the  ri^ 
interior  at  all  points.     The  usual  finish  of  the  chutes  is  a  dull  black  enamel.       yiq.  47i.— Back- 

The  mail  boxes  are  of  standard  pattern  and  capacity.  The  finish  may  ing  ready  for  the- 
be  black  or  of  electro-bronze  (slightly  oxidized  or  "statuary")  with  bronze  • 
trimmings.  Special  designs  are  available  for  important  work  following  the  architectural 
style  of  the  building,  which  may  be  executed  in  real  bronze.  The  space  required  for  a 
standard  mail  box  is  36  in.  high,  21 H  in.  wide,  by  11}^  in.  deep  over  all.  Special  boxes  will 
vary  in  dimensions. 
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RETAINING  WALLS 

By  Allan  F.  Owen 

Retaining  walls  are  walls  that  support  the  lateral  pressure  of  earth  or  of  other  material 
naving  more  or  less  frictional  stability.  They  are  used  in  buildings  as  basement  and  sub- 
basement  walls  and  as  walls  of  tanks,  swimming  pools,  coal  bins,  etc.  In  some  cases,  retain- 
ing walls  must  be  designed  to  support  loads  coming  upon  railroad  tracks  and  driveways  built 
on  top  of  the  backfill  parallel  with  the  wall. 

Where  possible,  the  earth  back  of  retaining  walls  must  be  drained  so  that  actual  water 
pressure  will  be  avoided.  A  thin  film  of  water,  held  between  a  retaining  wall  and  the  fill  behind 
it,  exerts  the  same  pressure  against  the  wall  as  a  body  of  water  of  the  same  depth.     However, 

a  small  amount  of  water  may  be  led  away  by 
drains  so  that  it  wiU  never  stand  deep  enough 
to  harm  the  wall. 

In  water  bearing  soil  the  back  of  the  wall 
must  be  waterproofed,  or  the  wall  made  of  water- 
proof concrete,  and  must  be  built  heavy  enough 
to  withstand  water  pressure. 

282.  Stability  of  a  Retaining  Wall.— Two 
motions  of  the  wall  tend  to  result  due  to  the 
action  of  the  earth  thrust:  (1)  a  tendency  to 
slide  forward;  and  (2)  a  tendency  to  tip  forward 
about  some  point  on  the  base. 

The  thrust  of  the  earth  back  of  a  retaining 

Fia.  472. — Part  plan  of  reUining  walls  and  founda-    --.„ii  :„  «niinf0r«r»tpH  bv  +hp  friotinn  hpfwppn  fViA 
tiona  showing  concrete  struts  from  footings  to  retaining    ^^"  >^  COUntCractea  Dy  tne  iriction  DClween  tne 

wall.     Union    Special     Machine    Company    building,    base  of  the  Wall  and  the  Soil  on  which  it  rests, 

by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  at  the  toe  of  the  wall, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  against  key  walls  (if  any)  constructed  below  the  plane  of  the 
base  of  the  wall  proper.  Concrete  struts  or  heavy  concrete  floor  construction  is  usually  neces- 
sary in  deep  basements  to  take  care  of  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  thrust  (see  Fig.  472). 

The  resistance  to  overturning  the  wall  is  afforded  by  a  distributed  reaction -of  the  bearing 
soil  upward  against  the  base  of  wall.  The  center  of  the  resultant  force  acting  upon  the  base 
must  strike  within  the  middle  third  of  the  base  plane  if  the  entire  base  is  to  bear  on  the  soil. 
The  soil  pressure  under  the  toe  of  a  retaining  weJI  should  not  be  greater  than  the  allowable 
(see  table  on  p.  351). 

The  frictional  resistance  along  the  horizontal  base  of  a  wall  may  be  taken  as  the  total 
vertical  load  on  the  base  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  wall  material  upon  the 
supporting  soiL  The  coefficients  of  friction  between  earth  and  other  materials  are  given  in 
Table  1. 


Table  1. — Coefficient  of  Friction  Between  Earth  and  Other  Materials 


Material 

Coefficient 

Masonry  uoon  masonry 

0.65 
0.60 
0.33 
0.40 
0.60 

Masonry  on  dry  clay .    . 

Masonry  on  wet  clay 

Masonry  on  sand 

Masonry  on  sravel 

When  the  material  back  of  the  wall  is  a  fluid,  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  at 
any  depth  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  the  fluid  multiplied  by  the  given  depth.    Thus 
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for  water,  at  a  depth  of  one  foot,  the  horizontal  (and  also  the  vertical)  pressure  is  62H  lb.  per 
sq.  ft. ;  at  a  depth  of  10  ft.  it  is  625  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  For  any  material  not  a  fluid,  the  horizontal 
pressure  is  less  than  the  vertical  pressure  but  the  variation  of  pressure  due  to  depth  follows  the 
same  law.  Thus  the  term  ''equivalent  fluid  pressure ''  for  a  given  material  is  taken  to  mean  the 
horizontal  pressure  per  square  foot  at  a  depth  of  one  foot.  The  equivalent  fluid  pressure 
varies  with  the  ''angle  of  repose''  and  weight  of  the  material. 

Table  2. — Angles  of  Repose  and  Weight  per  Cubic  Foot  for  Various  Earths 


Material 

Weight 
(poxinda  per  cubic  foot) 

Angle  of  repose 
(degrees) 

Bandt  dry 

90  to  110 
100  to  110 
110  to  120 
SO  to  100 
80  to  100 
100  to  120 
100  to  136 
100  to  115 

20  to  35 
30  to  45 
20  to  40 
20  to  45 
25  to  45 
25  to  30 
30  to  48 
20  to  37 

Sand,  moiiit 

Band)  wet *. 

Earth,  dry 

Earth,  moist 

Earth,  wet 

Gravel,  round  to  angular 

Table  3. — Equivalent  Fluid  Pressure 


Angle  of  repose 
(degrees) 

Coefficient 

Weight 
(pounds  per  cubic  foot) 

Equivalent  fluid  pressure, 
(pounds) 

20 

0.49 

80 
100 
120 

39 
49 
59 

25 

0.406 

80 
100 
120 

32 
40 
49 

30 

0.333 

80 
100 
120 

27 
33 
43 

35 

0.271 

90 
110 
130 

24 
30 
35 

40 

0.217 

90 
110 
130 

19 
24 
28 

45 

0.172 

90 

no 

130 

15 
19 
22 

48 

0.147 

100 
120 
135 

15 
18 
20 

From  Tables  2  and  3  jt  will  be  seen  that  the  equivalent  fluid  pressure  may  be  taken  at  from 
15  to  59  lb.  according  to  soil  conditions.     Recommended  values  are  given  in  Table  4. 


J 
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Table  4. — Rsoommskded  Values  of  Equivalent  Fluid  Pressuks 


Wflll  dTmi«^  in^***! .  - 1   -  - » r 

ao 

33 
50 
«2H 
80 

A  vnnir<f  CMrth 

Wf»t  Hand - 

Water  bearinff  aotl 

Fluid  mud 

Fig.  473.— Distribution  of 
horisontal  pressure  on  back 
of  wall  with  level  back  fill. 


The  following  notation  will  be  used : 

p  *  equivalent  fluid  preesure  of  soil  back  of  wall. 

P  i-  total  preeaure  on  back  of  wall. 
h    ■>  height  of  wall. 

6  —  width  of  base. 

c  •■  distance  from  back  of  wall  to  center  of  gravity  of  weight  of  wall  and 
backing. 

X  —  distance  from  back  of  wall  to  center  of  vertical  reaction. 

c  —  eccentricity  of  vertical  reaction. 
Wx  »  weight  of  wall. 
Wt  —  weight  of  backing  carried  on  wall. 
R\  —  vertical  reaction. 
Rt  ■"  horisontal  reaction. 


/^ 


7f^^^^ 


i 


FiQ.  474. — Types  of  masonry  retaining  walls. 


CaseX 

Y — +^— 

f 

■■::t 

LP 

^^ 

Cceell 


)fM 


e  hao  fhem  b*-6 


0»b^6 


CoaeJS 

V 

*~ 

\ 

<  t 

—  t 

V 

( 

■  y^ 

y^ 

J 


s  ^"Wuttf  fffon  D'^S 


Fia.  475. — Distribution  of  stress  on  foundations  eccentrically  loaded. 

The  horizontal  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  wall  is  zero,  and  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  «  pA.     The  pressure  varies  uniformly  between  these  limits  and  the  total  P  »  ^-' 

The  center  of  this  pressure  is  at  5  above  the  base  (see  Fig.  473).    Referring  to  Fig.  474 


Rt  «P 

H  Ph  +  (TTi  -f  Wt)c 


x  = 


/2, 


When  X  -  jribfthe  soil  pressure  is  uniform  over  the  whole  base.    When  x  =  ^6,  the  pres- 
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sure  varies  from  nothing  at  the  heel  to  twice  the  average  at  the  toe  (see  Case  II,  Fig.  475). 
In  Fig.  475 


Case  I: /i  -  :^' (l-f  6|) 


Case  II:  /i  -  2/?i  +  b 

Case  III:  /i  =  2Ri  -J-  3(M&  -  e) 

288.  Masonry  Retaining  Walls. — Masonry  walls  of  brick,  stone,  dr  concrete  may.  be  used 
for  low  retaining  walls,  where  the  weight  to  be  supported  is  small  and  no  great  thickness  is 
required,  or  for  high  walls  where  consideration  of  space  and  cost  wUl  permit  the  great  thicknesses 
'  required. 

For  a  rectangular  retaining  wall  of  masonry  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  width  of  base 
given  in  Table  5  in  terms  of  the  height  will  make  e  »  ^6.  The  soil  pressures  will  be  /i  <-  300A 
(where  /i  is  in  pounds  and  A  is  in  feet),  and  ft   -  0. 

For  a  retaining  wall  of  triangular  cross  section,  back  ver- 
tical, front  battered,  of  masonry  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
the  same  width  of  base  as  given  in  Table  5  will  make  e  »  }^b. 
The  soil  pressures  will  be  /i  »  150A,  and  ft  »  0. 

For  a  retaining  wall  of  triangular  cross  section,  front 
vertical,  back  battered,  of  majsonry  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft., 
supporting  a  fill  weighing  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  width  of  base 
given  in  Table  6  will  make  e  »  yih.  The  soil  pressures  will  be 
/,  =  260^  and  ft  ^  0. 

284.  Reinforced  Concrete  Retaining  Walls. — Reinforced 
concrete  is  the  most  suitable  material  for  many  retaining  walls  because  of  the  possibility  of 
making  it  moisture  proof  or  water-proof  as  may  be  required,  and  because  the  weight  of  the 
backing  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  to  prevent  overturning;  also  the  sections  may  be  made 
thin  and  the  tensile  stresses  resisted  by  steel  reinforcement.  Types  of  r»nforced  concrete 
retaining  walls  are  shown  in  Fig.  476. 


Table  5 

Table  6 

p 

6  +  A 

p 

b  +  h 

1 

20 

0.37 

20 

0.45 

33 

0.47 

33 

0.575 

50 

0.58 

50 

0.707 

62H 

0.65 

62H 

0.79 

80 

0.73 

80 

0.895 

Cantilever  Wbll 


Moment  DkigrtDB 


Wait  SupporfKl  lop  and 


t 


VfoUwifh 'Bock  Ties 
FiQ.  476. — Typee  of  reinforced  concrete  retaining  walla. 

284ck  Cantilever  Wall. — The  upright  portion  of  the  wall  must  be  figured  as  a 
cantilever  slab.     At  any  depth  hi  (see  Fig.  476) 

The  maximum  moment  occurs  at  the  junction  of  wall  and  base,  or 

The  total  upward  pressure  on  the  toe  of  the  wall,  y,  may  be  found  from  the  formulas  and 
diagrams  for  the  distribution  of  soil  pressure  (see  Fig.  475).    Let  this  pressure  equal  F.    The 
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distance  from  the  front  face  of  the  vertical  slab  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  "trapezoid  of 
pressure"  may  be  computed  and  the  maximum  moment  in  the  toe  slab  at  the  face  of  wall  will 
be  this  distance  times  F,    Usually  it  wiU  be  near  enough  to  take  M  =  J^Fy. 

The  maximum  moment  in  the  heel  slab,  2,  may  be  taken  at  }4  TTsz.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  reinforcing  rods  long  enough  beyond  points  of  maximum  stress  to  develop  their  strength 
in  bond.     Each  of  the  cantilever  arms  of  this  wall  may  be  tapered  toward  the  free  ends. 

The  horizontal  portion,  or  floor  slab,  is  usually  poured  before  the  forms  for  the  vertical  por- 
tion, or  wall  slab,  are  completed.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  handle  the  upright  rods  if 
they  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  floor  slab  to  the  top  of  the  wall  slab.  Consequently, 
the  rods  in  the  floor  slab  should  be  cut  so  they  will  extend  into  the  wall  slab  only  far  enough  to 
develop  their  strength  in  bond.  The  bars  in  the  vertical  slab  should  then  start  at  the  top  of  the 
horizontal  slab  and  may  be  alternately  long.and  short  to  provide  the  steel  required  at  the  bot- 
tom and  less  steel  at  the  top.  Rods  crossing  the  main  reinforcement  must  be  used  to  prevent 
cracks  and  these  may  amount  to  Ho  to  )^  %  of  the  sectional  area. 

In  designing  a  cantilever  wall  for  a  given  height,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  wall  and  floor 
thicknesses  and  width  of  base.  Table  7  may  be  used  to  assist  in  making  these  assumptions. 
Concrete  is  taken  at  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  back  fill  at  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.     The  width  of  base 

in  each  case  will  make  ^  ~  a'    Wall  thickness  assumed  ^-     Floor  thickness  assumed  To*  /i 

is  given  in  pounds  when  h  is  height  in  feet. 

Table  7 


V  +h 

• 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M  +h 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

0 

P 

Values  oih  ■¥ 

h 

20 
33 
60 

62H 
80 

0.465 
0.597 
0.784 
0.821 
0.029 

0.401 
0.616 
0.636 
0.710 
0.802 

0.370 
0.487 
0.600 
0.670 
0.758 

0.380 
0.489 
0.601 
0.672 
0.760 

0.402 
0.617 
0.637 
0.711 
0.805 

0.601 
0.760 
0.035 
1.047 
1.182 

/x 

224A 

193A 

162A 

13lh 

lOU 

7lh 

t  " 


niastr«tiT6  Problem.— Given  the  following  date:  A  «  24  ft.  6  in.,  p  «  33  lb.,  6-12  ft.  0  in.,  y  -  1  ft.  10  in. 
8  ft.  0  in. 

Then 

(33)  (24.5)  (24.5) 


P  - 


-  0904  lb. 


Wi  -  (63.58)(150)  -  9537  lb. 
Wt  -  (180)(100)  -  18,000  lb. 

(9537H8.07)  4-  a8,000)v3.97>       .  ^  ,. 

*" 27:637 "  ^"^ '^ 

Ri  -  27,537  lb. 

^  _  80,883  +  148,422       ^  ._  .. 

' 27.537  ®-^^  "• 

«  -  8.33  -  7  -  2.33  ft.,  is  greater  than  H^- 
/i  «  55,074  ^  11  «  5007  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Bending  moments  in  upright  oantilevei  at  various  depths  are  figured  and  plotted  from  the  formula  M  "  }i  phi*  ■■ 
6.5hi*  (see  Fig.  477).     Moment  at  22-ft.  depth  -  58,564  ft.-lb. 

By  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  the  thickness  of  wall  is  determined  to  be  26  in.  and  the  required  area 
of  Bteel  at  this  point  2.14  sq.  in.  A  curve  is  plotted  fo.  the  required  area  of  steel  as  shown  in  the  steel  diagram. 
Stub  rods  K  in.  square  and  3  in.  on  centers  are  placed  in  the  footing  slab  to  project  into  the  wall  slab  the  required 
bond  lengtn,  or  30  in.  The  value  of  these  rods  is  represented  by  the  trianfde  abc.  Rods  in  the  wall  start  at  the  top  of 
the  footing  slab — one  21  ft.  9  in.  long,  one  8  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  one  5  ft.  0  in.  long  being  used  in  each  foot  length 
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9  rodj  is  npnaentAi  by  the  polyEDa  indicated,  the  tapar  top  and  bottom 


-  -  7888  lb. 

ired  am  i*  20  aq.  ii 


.  of  IM  X  12  -  31  at 
swtioD  in  ahar  will  ba  7K  X  12  -  BOaq.  ft.     ^^  -  SB  lb.  per  n.  la.,   whloh 
ninforoed  Hotion. 

Tha  loil  preaiun  on  Iha  toe  alab  averagea  4M5  lb.  per  wi.  ft,     JU 
required  -  0.24  eq.  in.     Rods,  S4  in.  equare,  will  be  uaed  apued  12  in. 

The  load  on  the  tieel  alab  ie  18,000  lb.  and  St  ••  (1S.000)(4)  -  72. 
the  ateel  iro,  2.25  aq.  in.     Roda.  H  in.  aquare,  will  be  used  apaced  3  in 

To  prevent  srsoks  ia  the  wall,  rodg  H  in.  aquare,  will  be  uaed  apaced  13  in.  on  eenten.     Thig  amount  of  aleal 
eqiiab  Hs%  ot  the  wall  area. 


tlM  top  of 

rhloh  ia  allowable  tor  auch  a  heaTilr 
.S3)<454S)(0.e2)  -  7040  ft.-lb.  Bteel 
.-lb.     The  depth  required  ia  30  in.  and 


Flo.  477.— Deaign  i 


antilever  waU. 


2846.  ■W«U  with  Back  Ties. — In  designing  a  wall  with  back  tiefl,  the  vertical  part 
of  the  wall  is  figured  as  a  slab  loaded  on  its  back  and  supported  by  the  tie  counterforts  (flee 
Fig.  476).  The  floor  z  is  fi^nired  as  a  slab  supported  by  the  counterforts.  Beinforcement 
must  be  placed  in  the  ties  to  take  the  tenuon  produced  and  also  to  hold  the  tie  to  the  floor  and 

3Mc.  Walls  Supported  Top  and  Bottom. — The  most  common  form  of  retainit^ 
wall  in  building  construction  is  the  wall  supported  at  the  top  by  the  ftrst  floor  cooRtniction  and 
at  the  bottom  by  the  basement  floor.  This  wall  must  be  reinforced  as  a  slab  loaded  at  its  back 
and  supported  top  and  bottom.     Referring  to  Rg.  476 


2P 


K. -^ 


pk^ 


Moment  at  any  depth  h, 

M=  R.h, 

The  maximum  moment  is  at  the  depth  0.5SA  and  ia 
M  =  O.OUpk ' 
Retaining  walls  in  buildings  may  be  supported  by  heavy  wall  columns,  and  in  such  cases 
the  wall  is  figured  as  a  slab  loaded  on  its  back  and  supported  on  two  aides,  or  two  aides  and  bot- 
tom, or  two  sides  and  top  and  bottom.     In  each  caae  the  column  must  be  investigated  to  Bee 
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that  the  bending  due  to  the  earth  pressure  on  the  wall  does  not  over-stress  the  column,  and  the 
column  section  made  heavy  enough  to  take  such  bending  Htreseee. 

S8S.  Stmctural  Steel  Frame  Walls. — In  steel  froroc  buildings  steel  I~besins  are  sometiines 
provided  to  take  the  thrust  of  the  earth  on  the  retaining  walls  and  reinforced  concrete  slabs  are 
used  spanning  from  beam  to  beam  and  encloBiog  auch  beams  (see  Fig.  478). 

SSft.  Steel  Sheet  PtUng. — Where  one  or  more  sub-basements  are  to  be  built  adjoining  a 
heavy  building,  and  the  earth  under  iu  foundations  must  not  be  disturbed,  ateel  dieet  piling 


Fia.  478.— Struct unl  ateel  snd  concnta  rfltniniiiE  waU,  Maude]  Bna.  aton,  Cbiuso.  IlL 

ia  useful.  The  piling  is  driven  at  the  wall  line  of  the  new  basements  before  the  deep  excavation 
is  made.  As  this  excavation  proceeds,  the  framework  for  the  floor  construction  at  each  level 
is  set  in  place  and  the  utmost  care  ia  uned  to  prevent  the  sheet  pilii^  from  being  forced  inward 
by  the  pressure  from  the  adjoining  building.  Temporary  shores  are  used  where  necessary  and 
the  permanent  concrete  floors  and  concrete  coverii^  for  the  sheet  piling  ie  placed  without  delay 
(see  Fig.  479). 

387.  Retaining  Walls  with  Sloping  Back  Fill.— Where  the  fill  slopes  up  from  the  back  of 
the  wall,  the  direction  of  the  earth  pressure  is  usually  considered  as  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
fiU  (see  Pig.  480). 
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288.  Retaining  Walls  with  Surcharge. — When  the  earth  behind  a  wall  is  loaded  in  any  way 
— for  example,  when  the  embankment  is  used  as  a  storage  of  material — ^the  additonal  pressure 
may  be  provided  for  by  replacing  the  load  by  an  equivalent  surcharge  of  earth.  The  height 
of  this  surcharge  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  extra  load  per  square  foot  by  the  weight 
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Fio.  479. — I 


Sodhon  A-A 


Steel  sheet  piling  retaining  wall  between  Stevens  store  and  Columbus  Memorial  building,  State  St.» 

Chicago,  111. 


Fia.  4d0. 


FxQ.  481. 


Fxa.  482. 


of  a  cubic  foot  of  earth.     This  height  is  shown  in  Figs.  481  and  482  as  hi.    Let  ^  +  ^i 
Then  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  for  a  wall  with  height  H  will  be 

44 


H. 
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and  the  resultant  pressure  for  a  wall  with  weight  ^i  will  be 

Pi  =  Hphi' 
The  pressure  on  the  vertical  wall  AB  is  the  difference  of  these,  or 

P  -  Pi  -  Pi  =  HpiH^  -  hy*) 

=  HpHh  +  2^1) 

and  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  this  force  from  the  base  of  wall 

^     3(A  +  2Ai) 
P  acts  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  ABDE. 

889.  Retaining  Wall  Supporting  Railroad  Track. — ^A  retaining  wall  adjoining  a  railroad 
track  needs  special  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  locomotives  and  trains  standing  on  the 
track  or  passing  by.     When  the  track  is  close  to  the  wall,  the  additional  earth  pressure  may  be 


Retaining  Wbll  <^  RR 
Lflbding  Piafform 


3hear  Diagnom         Moment  Otogrtun 


Oistrlbufion  of  Horizon+af 
PhBOSune 

Fio.  483. 


taken  as  }i  the  maximum  train  load  per  linear  foot  of  track  divided  by  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  track  to  the  wall.  Thus,  for  Cooper's  £-50  loading  and  a  distance  of  5  ft.  6  in. 
from  center  of  track  to  wall,  t  —  300  lb.  approximately  (see  Fig.  483). 

The  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  is  £  +  pht  and  the  total  pressure 


P  =  M.+2^ 


The  center  of  this  pressure  is 


9 


The  reactions  are 


3  ^  3/  +  pAi 


Moment  at  the  top  of  fill 
Moment  at  any  depth  hi 


RfP  -R, 
M  -  R,h, 

M  =  R.{h,  +  A.)  -  ^'  -  4^' 


The  maximum  moment  occurs  where 


thi  + 


phi*  _ 


^Rt 


For  a  track  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  the  effect  is  less  than  stated  above  and  the 
additional  pressure  is  applied  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  only.  When  the  nearest  rail  is 
more  than  O.6/1  from  the  wall,  the  effect  of  the  railroad  load  may  be  neglected. 
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CHIMNEYS 

By  W.  Stuart  Tait 

Chimneys  serve  two  purposes.  One  purpose  is  to  create  the  required  draft  for  proper 
combustion  of  fuel;  the  other  purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  of  discharging  the  gases  carried  by 
the  chimney  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  ground  that  they  may  not  be  harmful  to  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chimney. 

Very  high  chimneys  are  more  expensive  than  lower  chimneys  producing  the  same  draft. 
Chimneys,  therefore,  over  150  ft.  in  height,  need  only  be  used  at  smelters,  chemical  works,  and 
other  industrial  plants  where  noxious  gases  are  produced. 

200.  Shape  of  Chimneys. — Chimneys  of  any  magnitude  are  built  circular.  A  round  chim- 
ney is  better  even  for  an  ordinary  house  than  a  square  or  rectangular  one.  For  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy in  construction,  however,  Hues  and  chimneys  of  small  dimensions  are  usually  built  square. 
Large  chimneys  are  usually  built  with  a  slight  taper.  The  taper  does  not  add  materially  to 
the  chimney  cost  while  it  improves  its  appearance  vastly.  A  taper  which  is  quite  generally 
used  in  concrete  chimneys  is  1  in  72. 

291.  Small  Chimney  Construction. — ^The  Chicago  Building  Code  requires  that  small  chim- 
neys or  flues  be  constructed  as  follows: 

Flues  having  area  leas  than  144  sq.  in 8  in.  briok,  or    4  in.  brick  with  flue  liner. 

Flues  having  area  between  144  and  300  sq.  in 13  in.  briak,  or    0  in.  brick  with  flue  liner. 

Flues. having  area  between  300  and  600  sq.  in 17  in.  brick,  or  13  in.  brick  with  flue  Uner. 

A  much  better  chimney  is  obtained  by  using  a  brick  wall  surrounding  a  flue  liner  than  can 
be  obtained  with  a  brick  wall  alone. 

292.  Linings  for  Large  Chimneys. — ^Large  chimneys  muet  always  be  built  with  an  interior 
wall  of  firebrick  or  other  material  which  will  withstand  high  temperatures.  This  Hning  must 
be  free  to  expand  independently  from  the  outer  shell  or  main  chimney  structure.  It  nftst  be 
carried  to  such  a  height  that  the  heat  of  the  gases  where  the  lining  ends  will  not  be  great  enough 
to  damage  the  chimney.  In  concrete  chimneys  the  lining  is  usually  carried  to  a  point  one-third 
of  the  chimney  height  above  the  breech  opening.  The  Chicago  Code  requires  that  the  lining  in  a 
concrete  chimney  be  carried  to  height  equal  to  ten  times  the  inside  diameter  of  the  chimney 
above  the  breech  opening.  Where  high  temperature  gases  occur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  lining  to  the  top.  A  firebrick  lining  is  usually  made  4  in.  in  thickness  for  the  first  50  ft. 
of  its  height  and  8  in.  for  the  next  50  ft.  An  insulating  cavity  of  at  least  3  in.  in  width  should  be 
provided  between  the  fire  brick  lining  and  the  outer  shell.  ^ 

Designers  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  lining  will  expand  vertically  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  the 
chimney  proper.  In  addition  all  chimneys  sway  to  some  extent  in  the  wind.  The  construction  at  the  top  of  the 
lining  must  consequently  be  such  that  the  lining  may  be  free  to  move  vertically  relative  to  the  outer  shell.  The 
lining  must  be  corbelled  out  at  the  top  of  the  insulating  cavity  closing  off  the  cavity  from  the  flue  opening. 

293.  Temperature  Reinforcement  in  Reinforced  Concrete  Chimneys. — In  reinforced 
concrete  chimneys,  special  additional  temperature  reinforcement  should  be  provided  at  any 
region  where  a  decided  change  in  section  occurs.  It  is  also  necessary  to  introduce  extra  heavy 
temperature  steel  in  the  top  of  the  stack  and  at  the  top  of.  the  lining. 

294.  Size  of  Breech  Opening. — The  mechanical  engineer  will  usually  give  the  chimney 
designer  the  dimension  of  the  stack  and  the  size  and  locations  of  the  breech  opening  and  clean 
out  door.  The  breech  opening  is  usually  made  20  %  greater  in  area  than  the  minimum  internal 
cross  section  of  the  chimney.  For  structural  reasons  the  width  of  the  breech  oi>ening  should  be 
held  down  to  as  small  as  dimension  as  possible.  A  width  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the 
chimney  at  the  top  is  the  maximum  whih  the  structural  engineer  should  endeavor  to  have  used. 
This  will  give  a  flue  whose  height  is  2H  times  its  width. 

295.  Size  and  Height  of  Chinmeys. — Assuming  an  average  consumption  of  5  lb.  of  coal 
per  horsej)ower  per  hour  and  taking  the  effective  diameter  of  the  chimney  as  4  in.  less  than  its 
internal  diameter,  we  have  the  following  formulas  for  the  size  and  height  of  a  chimney: 
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IS  =  7=- 

D  =  13.54\/S  +  4 

where  E  is  the  effective  chimney  area;  H  is  the  horsepower  to  be  provided  for;  ^  is  the  height 
of  the  chimney  in  feet;  and  D  is  the  internal  diameter  of  the  chimney  in  inches. 

For  steam  heating  plants  in  small  buildings  the  following  sizes  of  chimney  flues  should  be 
used: 

Direct  radiation  in  «•  .    *  «„^ 

square  feet  ^^'^  ^'  ^"<* 

200  to  400  8X8 

450  to  900  8  X  12 

1000  to  'l600  12  X  12 

1600  to  3000  16  X  16 

If  indirect  radiation  is  used,  50  %  should  be  added  to  the  amount  of  radiation  to  be  installed 
in  choosing  the  flue  size  from  the  above  table.    For  a  kitchen  range  an  8  X  8  flue  is  satisfactory. 

296.  Design  of  Chimneys. — ^Large  chimneys  are  of  three  main  types:  (1)  Reinforced  con- 
crete, (2)  steel,  and  (3)  brick.  The  chimney  shaft  is  so  porportioned  and  designed  that  the  stresses 
developed  in  the  material  used,  when  the  chimney  is  subjected  to  a  horizontal  wind  pressure,  are 
within  the  unit  stresses  recognized  in  engineering  practice.  In  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
chimneys  the  design  may  be  such  as  to  produce  tension  in  the  cross  section.  In  brick  chimneys, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  tension  must  occur  under  the  combined  bending  due  to  wind  pressure  and 
the  direct  load  of  the  chimney.  Since  practically  all  chimneys  of  these  types  are  circular, 
analyses  will  be  worked  out  only  for  this  form. 

In  the  case  o7  a  circular  stack  the  kern  or  circle  outside  which  the  center  of  pressure  may 
not  fall,  if  there  is  to  be  no  tension  on  the  section,  has  a  radius 

r  =  Hr  i[l  +  (ra/rO^l 

where  ri  is  the  outside  and  rt  the  inside  diameter  of  the  chimney. 

Steel  or  concrete  stacks  may  be  designed  by  applying  the  formula  combining  direct  load  and 
bending  to  sections  about  25  ft.  apart  down  the  shaft.     Thus 

/(max.)  =  ^  +  ^ 

/(mm.)  =*  -]j  -  ^ 

where  W  =  weight  of  chimney  above  the  section  considered,  A  =  area  of  section,  M  =  mo- 
ment of  the  wind  pressure  above  the  section,  and  S  ^  section  modulus.  Since  the  wind  pressure 
may  cause  either  tension  or  compression  at  any  point  around  the  steel  or  concrete  stack,  de- 
signers must  use  values  of  /.  such  that  the  sum  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  does  not 
exceed  the  unit  stress  allowed. 

The  wind  preaaure  on  flat  surfaoes  is  generally  specified  in  American  building  codes  at  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  From 
the  experiments  carried  out  by  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of  England,  32  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  the  pressure  pro- 
duced by  a  gale  of  100  miles  per  hour  velocity.  In  the  design  of  circular  chimneys  it  is  customary  to  take  a  pressure 
intensity  on  the  projected  surface  of  H  that  applying  on  flat  surfaces.  The  city  of  Chicago  requires  a  wind  pressure 
of  22  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  circular  chinneys.  Some  designers  use  a  unit  pressure  equal  to  one- 
half  that  applying  on  a  flat  surface  and  there  are  many  authorities  who  endorse  this.  Designers  would  do  well  to 
carefully  consider  the  wind  conditions  of  the  locality  where  the  chimney  is  to  be  erected  before  deciding  upon  the 
wind  pressure  to  be  used.  A  circular  chimney  to  be  erected  in  a  region  subject  to  tornadoes  should  be  designed  for 
at  least  25  lb.  wind  pressure,  while  a  similar  stack  in  a  region  where  no  high  winds  occur  might  be  designed  for  a 
wind  pressure  of  15  lb.     Both  of  the  pressures  refer  to  the  projected  area  of  the  stack. 

296a.  Brick  Stacks. — Brick  stacks  are  usually  built  of  specially  molded  hollow 
radial  bricks.  A  firebrick  independent  lining  is  installed  and  the  chimney  is  capped  with  a  cast- 
iron  ring  fitting  on  top  of  the  brickwork  protecting  the  joints  from  the  action  of  the  weather. 
At  the  breech  opening  the  wall  must  usually  be  buttressed.    In  brick  stack  design  there  must  be 

no  tension.     Therefore 

W      M 
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With  a  wind  pressure  of  20  lb.  on  the  projected  area  and  brickwork  weighing  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft., 
and  assuming  the  bottom  cross  section  of  the  stack  to  be  1.9  the  mean  cross  section  of  the  brick- 
work we  have 

(Di*  -  D,*)  =  Da  X  ^  X  Z>i  X  1.60 (2) 

where  Di  and  Dt  are  the  exterior  and  interior  diameters  at  the  base,  H  is  the  height,  and  Da 
is  the  average  exterior  diameter  of  the  chimney.    By  trial,  D\  and  Dj  may  be  found. 

The  chimney  may  be  then  approximately  laid  out,  using  a  wall  thickness  at  the  top  as 
follows: 

8  in.  for  chimney  up  to  8  ft.  inside  diameter  at  top. 

12  in.  for  chimney  from  8  to  18  ft. 

In  equation  (2)  the  weight  of  the  stack  is  taken  as 

120  X  H  X  0.784(Di«  -  D^ 
1.9 

After  lasring  out  the  stack,  check  the  weight  of  same  against  the  assumed  weight  and,  if 
they  do  not  agree,  make  adjustments.  Then  apply  formula  (1)  at  each  point  just  above  where 
the  wall  increases  in  thickness.  At  the  base  it  is  advisable  to  check  the  maximum  unit  com- 
pression. 

In  case  the  weight  of  the  brickwork  is  not  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  adjust  equation  (2)  by  multi- 
plying the  right-hand  side  by  120  and  dividing  by  the  weight  of  the  brickwork.  Also,  if  an- 
other wind  pressure  than  20  lb.  is  to  be  used,  multiply  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (2)  by  the 
revised  wind  load  and  divide  by  20.  The  foundation  design  will  be  similar  to  that  given  for 
the  concrete  stack. 

Brickwork  in  hollow  brick  stacks  weighs  approximately  90  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  so  equation  (1) 
becomes 

Di*  -  D,*  =  Da  X  ^  X  Z>i  X  2.16 

296&.  Example  of  Design  of  Concrete  Stack. — Following  are  the  computations 
for  the  design  of  a  concrete  chimney  (see  design  on  p.  696). 

Height  "  175  ft.  0  in.  Inside  diameter  ~  7  ft.  6  in. 

/«  —  16,000.    /«  -  400.  A  -  15.     Wind  preaaure  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  projected  area. 

Breech  opening  -  5  ft.  0  in.  X  10  ft.  6  in.     Top  of  opening  —  25  ft.  0  in.  above  ground.     Flue  lining  extendi 
75  ft.  above  the  flue,  i.e.,  100  ft.  above  the  ground. 

Inaide  diameter  at  top  «  7  ft.  6  in.     Thioknesa  «  4  in. 
•    Outside  diameter  at  top  -  8  ft.  2  in. 

Inside  diameter  at  top  of  lining    "i  7  ft.    6  in. 
Thickness  of  lining  (4  X  2).  -  0  ft.    8  in. 

Insulating  cavity  (3X2)  -  0  ft.    6  in. 

Assume  thickness  of  outer  shell 

(7X2)  -  1  ft.   2in. 


Outside  diameter  75  ft.  from  top  -  9  ft.  10  in. 

Taper  on  one  side  is  10  in.  in  75  ft.,  or  1  in  00. 

Outside  diameter  at  base  -  8  ft.  2  in.  +  175/45  -  12  ft.  OH  in- 

Assume  an  increase  in  the  shell  thickness  of  1  in.  in  25  ft.     This  gives  a  bottom  thickness  of  11  in. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  analyze  a  section  25  ft.  from  the  top.  -  In  this  section  N^'e  used  only  a  minJmuio 
amount  of  vertical  steel.  Round  bars,  H-in.  diameter,  spaced  18  in.  apart,  is  a  reasonable  minimum.  Use  17— 
yi-in.  round  bars. 

Section  50  ft.  From  Top: 

if-HXZ).  XPXj-  (50)(8.7)(20)(25)(12)  -  2,610.000  in.-lb. 

W  '  H  X^X  (Z)i«  -  Di*)  X  150  -  (60)(0.785)[(8.67)«  -  (7.83)«1(150)  -  82,500  lb. 

A   -i  ^Di*  -  Dt*)  -  14  sq.  ft.,  m  2016  sq.  in. 

S  -  0.008 (l>|i  -  ^)  -  21.4  ft," 

//  X        W       M       82.500   .  2.610,000  ^,    .   -n        i,i  lu  •      /  •     t 

/.(max.)  -  J-  +  -^  -  ^Qjg-  +  (21.4)  (12)  (12)  (I2j  -  41  +  70  -  111  lb.  per  sq.  m.  (compression). 

/.  (compression)  «  (15)(111)  »  1500  lb.,  approximately.     Allowable  /•  (tension)  -  16,000  -  1500  «  14,500  lb. 

ft  (min.)  —  41  —  70  -  29  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (tension). 

.         (2016)  (29)       ^rto        •  ot        1^  •  Au 

A,  —  — Tl~Kn/r~  "  *'02  sq.  m.  —  21  —  >$-m.  round  bars. 

14,0(/U 
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Detailed  caleulationa  will  not  be  given  for  the  eectiona  75  ft.,  100  ft.,  and  125  ft.  below  the  top. 
are  as  foUowa: 

Section  75  ft. — oompreesion  max.  -  156,  tension  max.  »  34 — steel  »  29  —  H-in.  round  bars. 

Section  100  ft. — oompreaaion  max.  -^  208,  tension  max.  "i  44 — steel  '  28  —  H-in.  round  bars. 

Section  125  ft. — compression  max.  —  281,  tension  max.  ■■  77 — steel  «  42  —  f^-in.  round  ban. 

Section  at  150  ft.  From  Top: 

M  -  (150)(9.S3)r20)(75)(12)  -  26,500.000  in.-lb. 

W  -  (150)(0.785)((9.83)«  -  (8.67)«iri50)  -  380,000  lb. 

A   -  21.5  sq.  ft.  -  3100  sq.  in. 


The  result 


U1.4     -   TTI 


11.4 


(0.008)  -  68  ft.« 


/•  (max.)  «i  123  +  225  -  348  lb.  (compression).    /«  (min.)  -  102  lb.  (tension) 
/«  (compression)  ~  4500  lb.  (approx.).    /i  (tension)  »  11,500  lb. 

.    /*      .     X       (102) (3100)       _  _,        .  .-       ,,  .  .  ^ 

A,  (tension)  -  — ..  -qq —  -  27.5  sq.  in.  —  46  —  yi-m.  round  bars. 

The  section  150  ft.  from  the  top  is  at  the  upper  side  of  the  breech  opening.     We  must  consider  a  section  at  the 
lower  side  of  this  opening  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  strength  at  this  opening. 

Section  at  l&i  ft.  From  Top: 

M  -  (160)(9.9)(20)(80)(12)-  30,300,000 
in.-lb. 

W  -  (160)(0.785)l(9.9)«-(8.65)^«K150)- 
433.000  lb. 

If  no  breech  opening  were  cut,  we  would 
have 

A    «  23  sq.  ft.  -  3310  sq.  in.     S  -  75. 

fc   (max.)  "  366  lb.   (compression).    /« 
(min.)  "a  104  lb.  (tension). 

A  a  (tension)  »  30  sq.  in. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  introducing  buttresses  at  the  edge 


FiQ.  484. 


Fig.  485. 


of  the  breech  opening.     We  wiH,  therefore,  proceed  to  find  the  section  modulus  of  the  chimney  section.  Fig.  484. 
J  of  complete  section  without  breech  about  axis  A-A  ^  0.0491  (di<  —  dt*)  *  438  ft.* 
1  of  portion  removed  for  breeching  about  A-A  —  (5)(0.9)(5.1)«  approx.  -  117  ft. » 

Then 

1  of  chimney  section  at  breech  opening  about  A-A  —  438  —  117  -  321  ft.* 

Now  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  by  trial.     It  will  be  found  to  be  about  1  ft.  0  in.  from  A-A,    Then 
/  of  section  about  BB  (axis  through  center  of  gravity)  -  321  +  (18.5) (1.0)*  »  339.5  ft.* 

339.5 


A  (max.)  - 


433.000 

(18.5)  (144) 


30,300.000 


«-  6.7  - 

-  102  +  346 


50.7 


(50.7)(12)(144) 

/*  +  P(n  -  DA  -  A(max.) 
400  +  (P14)(400)  =  508 

(P14)(400)  -=  508  -  400 

108 
P  -5-Q-QQ  -  0.0193  or  1.93  r; 

Am  (oompreesion)  «  (18.5)(144)(1.93)  -  52  sq. 

/.  (compression)  =  (400)(15)  -  6000  lb. 

/,  (tension)  »  10,000  lb. 

(184)(18.5)(144) 


508  lb.  (compression)   /«  (min.)  — 184  lb.  (teBdoD) 


in. 


66 — 1-in.  round  ban. 


At  (tension)  ^ 


49  sq.  in. 


10.000 

The  amount  of  compression  steel  required,  namely.  52  sq.  in.,  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  tension  steel,  and 
we  will  therefore  use  66-1-in.  round  bars.  Had  the  width  of  the  breech  opening  been  a  greater  proportion  of  tne 
width  of  the  stack  we  might  have  found  that  the  concrete  stress  developed  was  too  high  to  permit  of  our  introducing 
sufficient  compression  reinforcement  to  keep  the  actual  concrete  stress  within  the  stress  specified. 

In  Fig.  485  are  illustrated  methods  of  increasing  the  section  modulus  at  the  breech  opening.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  would  be  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  outer  shell  by  an  amount  of  from  1  to  3  in.  This  thickening 
should  be  carried  about  5  ft.  above  and  below  the  breech  opening.  If  increasing  the  outer  shell  thickness  by  a 
maximum  of  about  30%  is  not  sufficient,  the  buttresses  marked  C  should  next  be  added  and,  in  case  even  this  is 
inadequate,  the  buttresses  marked  D  should  be  added.  Where  buttresses  are  added,  the  designer  should  distribute 
the  reinforcing  steel  throughout  the  section  so  that  in  each  portion  the  same  percentage  of  steel  is  used. 

Section  at  175  ft.  From  Top: 

M  -  37.000.000  in.-lb. 

Compression  max.  ■■  402  lb.,  tension  max.  "i  116  lb.     Steel  49-1-in.  round  bars. 

Temperature  Reinforcement. — The  design  of  the  temperature  reinforcement  is  at  present  left  more  or  less  to 
experience.  The  use  of  either  rings  of  reinforcing  bars  or  mesh  is  usual.  In  this  design,  and  in  fact  for  any  ordinary 
concrete  stack,  a  mesh  weighing  Ho  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  satisafactory.     In  addition  to  this,  H'in,  bars,  4  or  5  in.  on  oen- 
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ten,  ahould  ba  uied  for  ft  datum  S  ft.  balow  ths  top.  plaosd  boiiiontKU)'.  We  gfaould  *l>o  hkn  •oae  nmilu-  loda 
whsM  there  ie  ug'  matarU]  Etumge  in  the  Hctioa. .  In  this  etuk  the  tkpsr  is  stTught  (ram  top  to  bnttam,  but  eome 
m  built  cyUndrial,  with  ui  offeat.  We  ihould  kko  iDtroduca  three  extra  hoiiiont&l  bin  o(  the  ume  an  u  th* 
vertiol  bu«  above  4iid  bdow  the  breech  openini,  and  in  additioD  H-ln.  bam,  4  oi  5  in.  on  centen.  for  a  diBtanoo  of 
fi  (t.  above  and  below  the  openiof.  1[  theae  ringi  are  made  in  tvo  parti,  the  endi  ol  the  rodi  ihould  be  lapped  a 
diitaooe  luffiriuit  to  develop  tbiir  itrsncUi  in  tcoiioD.     The  lap*  ihould  be  etauared  around  the  chimney. 


Shtar. — Shear  will  aeldam  effect  the  deiicn  ol  a  itaok.     It  ia  well  to  inveatiaite  a  leolioa  at  Uw  bottom  and 
•  throuitb  the  breech  opeaini,     Takioc  ■  lection  100  ft  from  the  top,  we  hava 
Total  <nDdlo»il  -  (160)  (fi. 9) (20)  -  31,700  lb. 
„  31,700 

^"'-  (iOku*) -'""•■»"  ">■*"■ 

Id  at  ths  hue 

Bt„,-""'™""°'-l.ll,. 

Dttiirn  of  F/yundation. — A  chimney  foundatioD  ahould  be  built  octaffonal  oreiroular  to  plan.  A  B(]aar«  footing 
oduceg  >yeh  a  blah  toe  preaiure  at  the  comen  when  the  wind  ii  blowing  on  the  diagonal  of  the  tooting  that  'hb 
ipe  ia  undeairable.  The  beahof  pmaun  oo  the  Boil  chould  be  lower  than  one  would  uh  on  the  nme  loil  for  a 
Ltioniry  load  of  practically  eonitant  amount.     In  thia  cue  we  will  uie  i  DUuimum  praeaure  of  4000  lb,  per  iq. 

Tha  footing  derign  tor  all  ohimneyi  ii  plastically  the  same.     In  the  caH  of  the  tteel  atack  the  weight  ol  the 
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(ootioi  miut  be  inatsr  bikI  in  the  sale  of  the  brkk  atmck  the  (oodiic  may  be  Ufhter.  thiu  tbe  lootins  (en 
Mete  Maok.  Tbe  weiibt  of  the  e«rth  flit  md  any  other  lofidB  ecmlai  on  the  (oundaUoo  ahould  beini^lud 
bottom  of  the  foundatioa  ihould  be  weU  belon  froit  tioe. 

W^ht  of  EoDocele  abell  - 

Weight  oJ  brink  Uainc  -  (130) (100) (0.784)1(8. IT)'  -  ff.etl  +  MI(8.83)»  -  (8.1T)'l  - 

Total  weisht  at  tap  of  footinc  — 


^ 


BlrfBenfSanytanfB 


hfaJfOwatkinirf 


Details  of  R»Mng  and  Boss  of  Stack 


Tike  kera  of  a  drcular  footiog  haj  a  imdiui  equal  to  oDe-fourth  of  the  radiua  of  the  footing.  Alao,  Ifae  toe  prc^nire 
la  approiimatelr  tirice  the  antaa*  preeeur*.  No*,  va  oan  approidiDaM  the  weight  of  the  earth  filUnf  and  (ootiac. 
Awima  aOO  lb.  per  iq.  (t.  Then  the  area  of  the  (ootiuf  will  be  approximately  j|^  j^  X  2  -  3S1  iq.  ft.  - 
on  ootafon  haTinc  a  width  □(  21  ft.  Sin,,  or  aeirole  having  a  diameter  of  22  ft.  0  in.  We  may  take  the  radiua  of  the 
kam,  theo,  ■•  3  It,  B  in.  To  avoid  the  aecative  preeauie  at  any  point  la  the  baae.  the  eoceatricity  miiet  not  eioeed 
2  ft.  9  in.  Taking  our  aalumRi  footina  and  cover  on  same  at  SOO  lb.  per  aq.  ft.,  we  havp  a  total  load  -  228,000  lb. 
Bo  the  total  load  at  the  bottom  of  footing  -  87A,000  lb.  Now  we  found  that  U  due  to  wind  -  37,000.000  ln.-U>. 
BO  the  eeeantridty  <  >  ^^^^  -  *a  in.,  which  ia  cr«tar  than  the  marimum  eeoentrirfly  found  permia«blo. 
Ve  moat,  thoelora.  increase  the  area  ot  the  lootinc.  or  inoreiae  itg  weight,  or  both.  Aeaume  TOO  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 
for  footing  and  cover,  and  take  are*  -  SOO  aq.  ft.    Then  weight  ot  footing  -  310,000,  a  -  ST  in,,  and  SOO  iq.  ft. 
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gives  an  ootaconal  footing  of  24  ft.  6  in.  X  24  ft.  6  in.  With  thia  use  no  negative  pressure  oocurs.  If  the  bottom 
course  is  made  3  ft.  thick,  we  have  a  weight  of  450  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  so  we  must  have  2H  ft.  of  earth  above  the  bottom 
course  to  obtain  a  total  of  700  lb.  as  assumed. 

Depth  for  punching  shear  at  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  edge  of  shaft  "■ 

495.000  X  2 
(x)  (12)  (12)  (120)      **•'*  "*• 

The  depth  assumed  gives  a  maximum  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  footing  will  be  reinforced  witb  4  bands  of  steel  similar  to  the  one  indicated.    The  moment  at  the  center 
of  the  section  of  stack  wall  bounded  by  ahc  is  the  moment  of  the  soil  pressure  due  to  stack  load  on  the  fiicure  oMs 

about  the  line  de.    Now  at  ab  we  have  a  maximum  pressure  of  2  X ■ ggQ • —  4(XX)  lb.  (approx.) 

and  since  the  weight  of  the  footing  and  fill  amount  to  7(X)  lb.,  the  unbalanced  upward  pressure  is  3300  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
at  line  ah.  We  find  by  proportions  that  the  upward  pressure  at  de  is  2350  lb.  and  the  length  of  de  is  4.85  ft.  Also 
cf  -  5.25  ft.  and  eg  -  12.25  ft.  and  ab  »  10.2  ft. 

Jf  at  ed  -  (2350)(4.35)(7.0)(42)  -  3.000.000  in.-lb.     {M  of  area  itdhk  at  2350  lb.) 

+  (>^)(050)(4.35)(7.0)(56)  -  810,000     ^M  of  area  edhk  at  950  lb.  at  ah). 

+  (2)(2350)(>i)(7.0)(2.92)(5e)  -  1,750.000     (,M  of  area  aeh  and  dhk  at  2350  lb.) 

820  000 
+  (2)(950)(H)(2.92)(7.0)(63)  -  g^^     {M  of  area  aeh  and  dhk  at  950  lb.  at  o6). 

For  /«  -"  16,000;  /•  -  650;  and  n  -  15 

d  ■■  31  in.     h  required  ■•  62  in. 

The  depth  is  satisfactory,  A«  -■  14.7  sq.  in.    Use  19  —  1-in.  round  bars  in  each  band. 

The  stack  is  not  large  enough  to  cause  any  upward  bending  at  C  (Fig.  486) 
and  so  we  will  have  no  reinforcing  in  the  top  of  the  slab.  We  previously 
found  that  we  required  49  —  1-in.  round  bars  at  the  base  of  the  stack.  These 
must  be  carried  a  siifficient  distance  into  the  foundation  to  develop  their  strength. 
Since  we  have  a  depth  of  footing  of  only  3  ft.,  we  must  hook  these  bars  as  indi- 
cated. Total  upward  pressure  on  line  ed  »  130,(X)0  lb.  For  40  lb.  shear,  width 
130,000 


required 


105  in.    This  is  much  less  than  the  stack  diameter  so  we 

All  vertical  steel  in  the  stack 

At  a 


(31)  (40) 
need  not  further  provide  for  diagonal  tension 

should  be  lapped  a  sufficient  distance  to  develop  its  strength  in  bond, 
bond  stress  of  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  lap  or  imbedment  of  60  diameters  is  re- 
quired.    The  lap  in  the  bars  must  not  all  be  made  at  any  one  section  in  the 
stack.    Good   practice  is  to  lap  half  of  the  bars  at  any  section  as  indicated. 
Some  steel  should  be  placed  diagonally  across  the  corners  of  the  breech  opening  as  illustrated, 
same  sise  as  the  vertical  steel  is  sufficient. 


Fia.  486. 

Two  rods  of  the 


896c.  Steel  Stacks. — It  was  pointed  out  previously  that  the  sum  of  the  com- 
pressive and  tensile  stresses  in  the  steel  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  In  stack  design  it  wiU  be  found  satisfactory  to  use  a  stress  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on 
the  net  section  (rivet  holes  deducted)  as  this  will  result  in  a  compression  of  only  about  6000 
lb.  on  the  gross  section. 

Assuming  a  joint  efficiency  of  60  %  the  design  would  resolve  itself  into  designing  the  stack 
with  100  %  efficiency  in  the  joints  and  using  /«  «=  6000  lb.  on  both  the  tension  and  compression 
sides.     Similarly  with  an  efficiency  of  80  %/«  becomes  7100  lb. 

The  design  for  the  stack  must  be  such  that  it  will  maintain  its  form  against  the  tendency 
of  the  wind  to  flatten  it.  It  must  also  be  prepared  so  that  the  stresses  resulting  from  combined 
bending  and  direct  load  are  within  the  above  limits. 

Unless  the  stack  is  lined  to  the  top  and  the  lining  carried  on  shelf  angles,  the  dead  weight 
of  the  stack  itself  may  be  omitted  from  the  strength  calculations. 

Steel  stacks  are  built  cylindrical  except  for  a  section  at  the  base  which  is  made  conical. 
It  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  economy  to  keep  the  breech  opening  above  the  conical  portion. 
The  sides  of  the  breech  opening  must  be  reinforced  with  plates  and  angles  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  cut  away,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  stack.  The  stack  is  set  upon  a  cast-iron 
bajse  in  most  cases  and  rigidly  bolted  down  to  the  foundation  by  means  of  a  series  of  bolts.  A 
stress  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  may  be  used  on  the  net  section  of  these  bolts.  It  is  good  practice 
to  add  from  H  to  H  in*  to  the  theoretical  diameter  to  allow  for  corrosion.  A  large  cast-iron 
washer  is  embedded  in  the  foundation  at  the  end  of  each  bolt.  The  washer  or  bearing  plate 
should  be  of  such  size  that  its  area  in  contact  with  the  concrete  does  not  produce  a  bearing 
stress  in  excess  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.    To  prevent  leakage  through'  the  stack  joints,  the  rivet 
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spacing  should  not  exceed  ten  times  the  plate  thickness.  With  this  spacing  and  well  driveD 
rivets,  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  calk  the  joints.  Plating  less  than  j^  in.  in  thickness  should 
not  be  used.     In  fact,  it  is  poor  economy  to  use  plate  as  thin  as  that  on  account  of  deterioration 

due  to  rust. 

Dt* 
Design  Formulas.— The  section  modulus  S  «  0.098(Di»  -  -^).      Now  !>,  =  Di  -  2f, 

where  t  =  thickness  of  metal.     Consequently 


iSf « 0.098  Di'- 


Z>i 


The  values  of  t*,  t^y.&nd  t*  are  so  small  that  we  may  write  this  equation 

S  =  0.098  (Di»  -  Di*  +  SDiH)  «  0.7S^DiH 
Omitting  the  dead  load 

M  =  /iS  =  (6000)  (0.784)  (Z)i)«  (t) 

M 


t  = 


and  using  a  20-lb.  wind  pressure 


(4704)(i>i)»(12)» 


5645  Di 
where  Di  is  the  diameter  in  feet,  H  the  height  in  feet,  and  t  the  thickness  in  inches. 

Table  of  Plate  Thickness  for  Chimneys  Based  on  20-PonND  Wind  Pressure 

ON  Projected  Area — Joint  Efficiency  60  %  , 


Height 

Diameter 

6'0" 

6'0" 

7'0" 

8'0" 

9'0" 

10' 0" 

11' 0" 

12'  0" 

13' 0" 

14' 0" 

15'  0" 

60 

0.09 

0.074 

60 

0.127 

0.106 

0.09 

70 

0.174 

0.144 

0.124 

0.108 

80 

0.227 

0.19 

0.162 

0.142 

0.126 

90 

0.287 

0.239 

0.205 

0.179 

0.160 

0.144 

100 

0.365 

0.295 

0.252 

0.220 

0.196 

0.176 

0.16 

110 

0.43 

0.357 

0.306 

0.258 

0.238 

0.214 

0.195 

120 

0.508 

0.424 

0.363 

0.318 

0.283 

0.265 

0.232 

130 

0.60 

0.498 

0.427 

0.375 

0.332 

0.299 

0.272 

0.26 

140 

0.693 

0.58 

0.496 

0.433 

0.386 

0.347 

0.315 

0.29 

0.267 

150 

0.795 

0.662 

0.568 

0.498 

0.443 

0.398 

0.362 

0.332 

0.307 

0.284 

• 

160 

0.906 

0.752 

0.646 

0.565 

0.503 

0.453 

0.412 

0.378 

0.348 

0.324 

0.302 

170 

0.85 

0.73 

0.638 

0.566 

0.61 

0.463 

0.426 

0.393 

0.364 

0.34 

180 

0.82 

0.716 

0.635 

0.672 

0.52 

0.476 

0.44 

0.409 

0.382 

190 

0.796 

0.706 

0.638 

0.58 

0.63 

0.49 

0.456 

0.426 

200 

0.788 

0.71 

0.646 

0.592 

0.545 

0.506 

0.472 

For  a  joint  efficiency  of  80  %  use  ^f  of  values  given  above. 

Bearing  on  shop  driven  rivets  may  be  taken  as  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. — afield,  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Shear  on  shop  driven  rivets  may  be  taken  as  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. — field,  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  total  tension  or  compression  per  linear  foot  in  the  stack  =  (6000)  (0  (12).  Prom 
this  we  can  determine  the  spacing  and  size  of  rivets  necessary. 

Let  Z>6  denote  the  diameter  of  the  center  line  of  the  holding  down  bolts,  n  the  number  of 
bolts,  and  d  their  diameter;  then  the  size  and  number  of  bolts  may  be  determined  from  the 
formula: 


"<**=  06157.  ('^-S) 


Assuming  a  convenient  number  of  bolts  n,  then  d,  the  bolt  diameter,  can  be  found.     The  de- 
signer must  then  add  for  the  depth  of  thread  and  also  add  H  in.  to  allow  for  corrosion. 
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Where /«  —  12,000  lb.,  the  above  formula  becomes 

7380  \*^       Dft/ 

296(i.  Guyed  Steel  Stacks. — Guyed  steel  stacks  are  designed  to  act  as  beams 
spanning  between  the  base  and  the  collar  to  which  the  guy  wires  are  attached.  The  moment 
due  to  the  cantilever  action  of  the  stack  above  the  collar  should  be  taken  into  account.  Having 
found  the  maximum  bending  moments,  apply  the  formula  for  the  thickness  of  the  plates 

t^ M 

(4704)(Di)»(144) 

The  guys  are  usually  attached  at  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  top.    The  collar  to  which 
the  guys  are  attached  should  be  stiff  enough  to  withstand  the  tendency  to  buckle. 

The  guy  wires  will  be  designed  to  take  the  entire  wind  reaction  at  the  collar.  The  maxi- 
mum pull  on  a  guy  will  occur  when  the  wind  blows  directly  along  it.  With  the  guys  attached 
one-third  H  from  the  top,  the  reaction  at  the  collar  becomes 

0.75DPH 
So  the  pull  on  any  guy  wire  becomes 

0,75DPH  sec  a 

where  a  is  the  angle  the  guy  makes  with  the  horizontal. 

The  foundation  must  be  made  large  enough  to  take  the  Vertical  component  of  the  tension 
on  a  guy  in  addition  to  the  chimney  weight. 

896e.  Ladders. — Permanent  ladders  must  be  built  into  all  large  chimneys. 
They  are  placed  on  the  outside.  In  the  case  of  some  guyed  steel  stacks  the  ladder  is  omitted 
but  a  pulley  is  attached  to  the  top  and  a  steel  cable  left  in  place  so  that  a  painter  can  pull 
himself  up. 

296/.  Lightning  Conductors. — All  self-supporting  stacks  should  have  a  first 
class  lightning  conductor  installed  upon  them. 


DOMES 
Bt  Richard  G.  Doerflinq 

897.  Definitions. — In  a  statical  sense,  and  in  contradistinction  to  plane  structures  like 
girders,  trusses,  and  arches,  where  all  external  and  internal  forces  are  assumed  to  act  within 
a  plane,  domes  may  be  defined  as  space  structures.  Similar  to  plane  structures,  such  struc- 
tures may  be  divided  into  solid  and  framed  domes. 

Solid  domes  are  curved  shells  of  stone  masonry,  plain  concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  or 
riveted  steel  plate,  while  framed  domes  consist  of  compression  and  tension  members  either 
curved  to  the  form  of  a  shell  and  supporting  a  roof  cover,  or  straight  between  panel  points,  but 
all  panel  points  upon  a  curved  shell  surface.  Framed  domes  may  be  built  of  timber,  steel,  or 
reinforced  concrete. 

Generally  a  surface  of  revolution  is  chosen  as  the  dome  surface,  generated  by  a  straight 
line  or  a  curve  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis.  A  straight  line  will  thus  generate  a  conical 
surface,  an  arc  of  a  circle  a  spherical  surface,  and  a  quadrant  of  an  ellipse  a  spheroidal  sur^ 
face.  Other  generating  curves  employed  are  the  cubical  parabola  for  economy  in  design  and 
reversed  curves,  like  the  ogee  and  similar  ones,  for  architectural  reasons.  All  horizontal 
sections  of  domes  of  revolution  are  either  circles  or  regular  polygons;  but  domes  have  been  built 
sometimes  elliptical  in  plan  and  may  indeed  be  built  irregular  in  shape  and  simply  defined  as 
solid  shells  and  framed  polyhedrons. 

298.  Loads. 

898a.  Wind  Pressure. — ^The  wind  pressure  p  upon  a  plane  surface,  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  taken  generally  as  from  20  to  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     For  any 
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inclination  between  the  surface  and  direction  of  the  wind,  p  may  be  dissolved  into  two  compo- 
nents, normal  and  parallel  to  the  surface  and,  with  friction  between  surface  and  wind  equal  to 
zero,  it  is  only  the  normal  component  which  acts  as  a  load  upon  the  surface.  The  relation 
between  p,  its  normal  component  n,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  i,  has  been  given  differently 
by  different  experimenters,  the  simplest  one,  apparently  the  most  rational,  and  the  one  mostly 
employed  is  that  by  F.  v.  Loessl,  namely: 

n  —  p  sin  i 

It  has  also  been  observed  and  well  established  that  the  direction  of  wind  may  vary  from  a 
horizontal  as  much  as  10  deg.,  and  while  such  increase  in  i  would  affect  the  pressure  upon  verti- 
cal and  steeply  inclined  surfaces  but  slightly,  it  will  gain  in  importance  as  the  inclined  surface 
approaches  the  horizontal.  Fig.  487  gives  the  normal  components  of  p  =20  lb.  for  9  divisions 
of  a  quadrant,  and  the  following  tabulation  gives  these  values  of  n  for  surfaces  of  different  slope: 


For  a  slope  =    }4 

16.4 


n 


H     H      H     H    ^    H    }i   Ho 

13.8    11.9    10.5    9.5    8.8    8.1    7.6    7.3 


8986.  Snow  Load. — If  s  is  the  snow  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot  upon  a 
horizontal  surface,  then  the  snow  load  per  square  foot  upon  a  surface  inclined  at  an  angle  v  to 
the  horizontal  is: 


«'  =  «  cos  i; 


For  8  =  20  lb.  and  v  =  40  deg.   30  deg.   20  deg.   10  deg.   0  deg. 


«'  =  16.3        17.3        18.8        19.7 


20.0 


Fxa.  487. — Distribution  of  wind  premure. 


For  V  greater  than  40  deg.,  snow  will  surely 
slide  off  and  need  not  be  considered. 

298c  Wind  and  Snow  Loads; — 
If  separate  calculations  for  wind  and  snow  are 
not  made,  it  is  customary  instead  to  consider  a 
vertical  live  load  of  from  20  to  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  roof  surface. 

298(2.  Dead  Loads. — Framed 
domes  of  timber  or  steel  with  tar  itnd  gravel 
roofing  will  weigh  from  10  to  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.; 
framed  domes  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete, 
with  2}i  in.  concrete  cover,  from  40  to  50  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  A  plastered  ceiling  will  add  about 
10  lb.  to  these  loads.     After  a  preliminary 


design  the  actual  dead  load  may  be  very  closely  determined  and  the  size  of  all  members  cor- 
rected if  necessary. 

Solid  domes  of  reinforced  concrete  have  been  built  with  a  thickness  of  shell  from  Kso  to 
Hoo  of  the  span,  with  a  minimum  thickness  of  2^  in.  The  thickness  is  generally  made  uniform 
throughout,  though  the  stresses  call  for  a  uniform  increase  in  thickness  from  the  crown  towards 
the  base. 

899.  Framed  Domes. — Though  admirable  domes  of  masonry  have  been  built  in  ancient 
times,  the  framed  dome,  with  all  its  structural  members  upon  a  mantle  surface,  is  an  invention 
of  modern  times.  The  crude  practice  of  constructing  a  dome  of  a  number  of  radially  placed 
trusses  has  not  entirely  vanished,  neither  the  mistaken  idea  of  designing  dome  ribs  like  arches. 
The  forces  acting  upon  a  dome  rib  are  non-coplanar,  though  for  the  sake  of  a  simple  analysis  it 
is  most  convenient  to  proceed  in  steps  from  a  coplanar  system  of  forces  to  the  forces  outside  the 
plane. 

The  structural  members  of  a  modern  dome  frame  are  the  meridian  ribs,  the  horizontal  rings 
or  belts,  and  the  diagonal  ties.  Their  typical  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  488.  In  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity  of  stress  the  ribs  are  not  brought  together  at  the  crown  but  abut  against  a 
horizontal  ring,  termed  the  latern  ring,  though  it  need  not  necessarily  carry  a  lantern  as  indi- 
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cated  in  tha  figun.  lite  lowest  ring  ia  termed  the  wall  ring.  It  is  not  leally  &  necessary  mem- 
ber of  the  dome  frame  but  introduced  to  counteract  the  borisontol  components  of  the  rib  stresses, 
leaving  all  wall  reactions  vertical,  each  equal  to  the  total  load  upon  the  rib  above  it. 

The  ribs  and  the  lantern  ring  are  under  maximum  compression,  and  the  wall  ring  under 
maximum  tension,  when  the  dome  carries  its  maximum  loada.  Any  intermediate  ring  is  under 
maximum  tension  (or  minimum  compression)  when  the  part  of  the  dome  inside  the  ring  carries 
its  maximum  load  while  the  ring  itself  carries  its  minimum  load.  It  launder  maximum  com- 
preasion  (or  minimum  tension)  when  this  eondition  of  loading  is  reversed.  His  is  readily 
understood  when  considerii^  that  in  the  former  ease  the  ring  receives  its  maximum  outward 
push,  increasing  tension  or  reducing  compression,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  receives  its 
maximum  inward  push,  increasing  compression  or  reducing  tension  (see  Figs.  492  and  493). 

Any  diagonal  cross  tie  finally  must  carry  the  diagonal  component  of  the  difference  between 
the  stresses  of  the  ribs  to  the  right  and  left  of  it  Hence,  the  possible  maximum  difference  be- 
tween two  adjacent  rib  stresses  determines  themaximum  tension  of  the  compensating  diagonal. 
This  maximum  difference  in  rib  stresses  is  found  generally  in  the  dome  panels  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  assuredly  so  under  the  somewhat  severe 
assumption  that  the  windward  rib  carries  snow  and  wind  while 
the  leeward  rib  carries  neither. 

All  loads  are  asaumed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  panel 
points  and  the  contributary  load  area  for  any  panel  point  is 
determined  by  the  dimensions  to  midway  between  adjacent  I 
panel  points,  as  indicated  by  the  hatched  areas  in  Fig.  488- 
The  weight  of  a  lantern  is  carried  by  the  panel  points  of  the 
lantern  ring  while  the  loads  upon  the  lower  halves  of  the  lowest 
ribs  are  carried  directly  to  the  points  of  support. 

The  stresses  determined  by  the  following  methods  are 
compressive  and  tensile  stresses  for  membera  straight  between 
panel  points.  For  curved  members  a  bending  moment  equal 
to  the  axial  stress  F  times  the  rise  of  curve  must  be  considered, 
and  if  the  members  act  also  as  supporting  beams  for  purlins 
or  rafters,  as  they  mostly  do,  the  bending  moment  due  to  such 
beam  action  furnishes  another  component  of  stress.  For  rings  in  tension  the  sum  of  these  two 
bending  moments  make  up  the  resulting  moment  M,  for  rii^  in  compression  their  difference, 
giving  for  the  final  design  of  a  curved  member  a  unit  fiber  stress  of 

This  formula  applies  also  to  straight  members  with  M  due  to  beam  action  only.  For  a  rela- 
tively long  member,  the  bending  moment  due  to  its  own  weight  may  be  important  enough  for 
consideration. 

Though  stress  theory  is  baaed  on  freely  turning  joints,  it  is  well  to  aim  at  rigidity  of  joints 
and  provide  a  liberal  amount  of  continuity  across  the  panel  points  in  both  directions.  Such 
departure  from  theoretic  assumption  is,  in  this  case,  on  th£  side  of  safety. 

SWa.  StTBBB  Diagrams. — Let  ftg.  489  represent  a  dome  rib  with  panel  loads 
Pi,  Pt,  Pt,  Pi,  and  wall  reaction  Pi-i.  Assume  auxiliary  horiiontal  forces  Hi  to  Hi  acting  at 
the  pand  points  1  to5  in  the  meridian  plane  of  the  dome  rib,  so  that  all  forces  immediately  con- 
sidered are  coplanar.  The  lower  part  of  the  stress  diagram  can  now  be  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 
Beginning  with  the  3  forces  at  panel  point  1,  draw  the  force  triangle  PiRiHi.  Proceeding  to 
panel  point  2,  draw  RtHt  and  so  on,  until  the  rib  stresses  Si  to  R,  and  the  auxiliary  forces  Hi 
to  Hi  have  been  determined,  Hi  being  the  sum  of  tf  i  to  H,,  or  the  closing  line  of  the  force  tri- 
angle for  panel  point  5.  All  that  remains  now  is  to  resolve  each  one  of  the  auxiliary  forces  H 
into  its  two  component  rings  or  belt  stresses  B  which  is  done  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram, 
the  plan  of  the  dome  furnishing  the  direction  of  the  £-ltnes. 

Since  the  angle  between  the  B-linea  is  often  quite  acute,  the  B-etressee  may  as  well  be  de- 
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termined  by  eimple  computation.     Thus  let  h  be  the  length  of  any  B-member  and  A  its  horizontal 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  dome,  then,  by  similar  triangles. 


B^ 
U 


JorBi 


H^ 
etc. 


StreM  Diagram 


Fig.  480. — Plan  and  elevation  of  dome  rib. 


(3) 


Fia.  490. — Maximum  rib  Btreesea  and  mazimom  H 
for  lantern  and  wall  ring. 


A  diagram  like  Fig.  489  drawn  for  maximum  dead  and  live  loads  will  furnish  the  maximum 
stresses  for  the  dome  ribs,  the  lantern  ring,  and  the  wall  ring.  Fig.  490  is  another  stress  diagram 
for  these  3  principal  stresses,  and  though  different  in  form  from  Fig.  489,  it  needs  no  further 
explanation. 

The  sense  or  stress  in  dome  ribs  and  lantern  ring  is  always  compressive,  that  of  the  wall 

ring  is  always  tensile.     The  stresses  of 
4/  Y  the  intermediate  rings,  however,  may  be 

^  A  either  compression  or  tension  according 

to  the  distribution  of  load,  shape  of 
dome,  or  position  of  ring.  Fig.  491 
shows  diagrams  for  determining  max- 
imum compression  and  maximum  ten- 
sion in  these  rings  and  are  self-explana- 
tory. A  maximum  difference  between 
any  belt  load  and  the  loads  inside  the 
belt  is  sometimes  caused  by  snow,  but  it 
is  well  to  consider  that  during  construc- 
tion, a  roof  covering  (slate,  for  instance) 
may  be  put  on  either  from  wall  ring  up 
towards  the  crown  or  inversely,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  mode  of  construction 
of  a  plastered  ceiling  may  furnish  the 
critical  case  for  maximum  stresses  in 
intermediate  rings.  Fig.  491  might  be 
combined  into  one  diagram,  but  the 
multiplicity  of  lines  would  be  somewhat 
confusing. 

The  maximum  difference  in  panel 
loads  between  adjacent  panel  points,  as 
is  readily  seen,  will  be  given  by  a  loading  reaching  to  midway  between  such  points.  One  panel 
point  is  carrying  then  H  X  H  =  H  oi  a,  full  panel  load  and  the  other  H  +  H  X  H  -  Jiy 
giving  a  difference  of  ^i  panel  load.  It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that  one  panel  point 
may  carry  a  full  live  load  while  the  adjacent  one  carries  none.     On  this  assumption,  stress 


maxJ^ 


maxf^ 


Max.  compression  in  intermed- 
iate rings. 

Pia 


491. 


tension  in  intermediate 
rings. 
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diagrams  like  Figs.  492  and  493  may  be  drawn  giving  maximum  H  for  live  load  ring  tension 
and  ring  compression.  These  must  be  combined  with  H  for  total  loads,  Fig.  489,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  total  maximum  which  was  obtained  directly  by  Fig.  491.  The  stress  7  in  a  diagonal 
tie  is  a  maximiun  where  the  difference  between  two  adjacent  rib  stresses  is  a  maximum.  This 
critical  case  of  maximum  difference  may  occur  during  construction  while  a  roof  cover  or 
plastered  ceiling  is  carried  gradually  aroimd  the  frame;  it  may  be  furnished  by  a  one-sided 
snow  load,  by  wind,  or  by  snow  and  wind.  The  maximum  load  difference  for  two  adjacent 
ribs  due  to  one-sided  roof  cover,  plastered  ceiling,  or  snow,  is  a  ^  panel  load  as  before. 


Max.  outward 
push  on  n. 


Max.    H  for 

live   load   ring 
tension. 

Fio.  493. 


Max.  inward 
push  on  n. 


Max.  H  for 
live-load  ring 
compreeeion 

Fia.  493. 


The  maximum  wind  pressures  (as  given  in  Fig.  487)  decrease  horizontally  around  the  dome 
to  zero  where  the  panels  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.     Referring  to  Fig.  488 


n'  ^  n  sin  c 


or  referring  to  Formula  (1),  the  normal  wind  pressure  for  any  point  of  a  spherical  surface  is 

n'  B  p  sin  i  sin  c  (4) 

Designating  a  full  panel  wind  load  by  nA,  the  maximum  wind  load  difference  between  two  ad- 
jacent panel  points  is 

for  regular  polygons  of  8  16  24 .  32  sides 

nearly  H  H  H  H  nA 


Via.  494.— Max.  tie 
■trees  construction  upon 
dome  panels  developed. 


FiQ.  495.— Wind 
stress  diagram. 


Fia.  496. — Relative  stress  economy  due  to  differenee 

in  form  only. 


Considering  iih&t  wind  and  snow  will  hardly  be  a  maximum,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  the  maximum  difference  between  adjacent  rib  stresses  to  be  due  to  >^  live  load, 
or  K  wind  and  snow  load  combined,  and  determine  the  maximum  tie  stresses  accordingly. 
This  may  be  done  by  projection  upon  the  dome  panels  developed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  494,  or  by 
simple  computation  thus:  If  t  be  the  length  of  a  diagonal  tie  T,  r  the  length  of  the  adjacent 
ribs  R,  and  R'  the  stress  difference  between  them,  then  by  similar  triangles 


max.   T      t 
max.  R* 


-  or  max. 

r 


7*1  *=  max.  Ri' 


max.  7")  —  max.  R-/ 
etc. 


ri 
ft 


(5) 
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Fig.  495  gives  a  stress  diagram  for  wind  loads  normal  to  the  dome  surface,  while  Fig.  496  may 
illustrate  possible  economy  in  design  due  to  form  only,  span  and  rise  being  the  same  for  the 

three  dome  sections  shown.    The  panel  points  of  I  are  upon  a  cubical  parabola  (^  "=  ~i)  >  the 

panel  points  of  II  upon  a  circle,  and  those  of  III  upon  a  straight  line.  The  three  stress  diagrams, 
I',  II',  and  III',  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  for  the  same  dead  loads.  Comparing  stress 
diagram  I'  with  II',  shows  larger  stresses  for  lantern  ring  and  upper  rib  members,  smaller  stresses 
for  lower  rib  members  and  wall  ring,  and  zero  stress  for  intermediate  rings.  The  intermediate 
rings  will  be  stressed,  however,  by  variable  loads,  and  the  economical  advantage  of  I  over  II  is 
more  theoretical  than  real.  The  lack  in  economy  of  III  becomes  evident  by  comparison  with 
I  or  II.  For  a  practical  example,  the  location  of  the  panel  points  for  I,  Fig.  496,  may  be  com- 
puted as  follows: 

Let  8  -  90  ft.  and  <J  =  30  ft.,  then  y  »  ^«»  =  729000^*  ^  0.00004I2«»,  hence,  with  panel 
points  16  ft.  apart  horizontally 

yi  -  0.0000412  X     3,375  -  0.14  ft. 

y,  =  0.0000412  X    27,000  =  1.11  ft. 

y,  =  0.0000412  X    91,125  -  3.76  ft. 

Vi  =  0.0000412  X  216,000  =  8.90  ft. 

y,  =  0.0000412  X  421,876  =  17.35  ft. 

Figs.  489  to  496  will  serve  to  show  that  graphical  methods  are  quite  general  in  application, 

giving  quick  results  for  any  form  of  dome,  convex  or  conical,  beU  shaped  or  onion  shaped.     By 

inverse  operation,  the  shape  of  a  dome  may  be  altered 
to  conform  to  a  desired  relation  or  result  of  stresses. 

299&.  Stress  Fonnulas. — Stress  formulas 
for  domes  are  stated  generally  in  terms  of  trigonome- 
tric functions,  but  since  the  slope  angles,  or  their  func- 
tions, must  first  be  determined  by  operating  with 
dimensions,  or  by  scaling  upon  the  dome  drawing,  it 
seems  more  direct  and  more  convenient  for  the 
memory  to  give  these  formulas  in  terms  of  dimension 
or  line  ratios.  Slope  angle  functions,  however,  may 
be  readily  substituted  if  desired. 

Stress  formulas  for  the  intermediate  rings  will, 
for  choice  in  application  and  a  clearer  comprehension, 
be  given  in  two  forms:  (1)  for  direct  maximum  and 
minimum  values,  analogous  to  Fig.  491;  and  (2)  for 

total  loading  and  for  maximum  difference  between  adjacent  panel  loads,  analogous  to  Figs. 

489,  492,  and  493.. 

Now  let  P  »  a  maximum  panel  load. 
£)   «  a  nominal  dead  load. 

L    "  a  nominal  live  load,  such,  that  at  any  one  time  P  —  D  =  L  gives  the 
maximum  possible  difference  between  adjacent  panel  points. 

Pt-i  be  an  abbreviation  for  Pt  +  Pi. 

Pi-»  be  an  abbreviation  for  Pi  +  Pi  +  P|,  etc. 

Ti  to  u  be  the  length  of  rib  members  Ri  to  Ri, 

bi  to  hi  be  the  length  of  belt  members  Bi  to  B4. 

ti  to  U  be  the  length  of  tie  members  Ti  to  T4. 

Pi  and  ^1  be  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projection  of  ri,  etc. 

^0  be  the  horizontal  distance  from  center  of  dome  to  Bi. 

Then  by  similar  triangles  throughout,  and  referring  to  Fig.  497,  all  formulas  may  be  written  as 
follows: 


Fig.  497. — Plan  and  elevation  of  dome  rib. 
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Rib  Stresses: 


^»   «  **!    «»    P     —   P    **! 

ft.  =  Pi^A 

Pt 

R,  =  P.  V' 
Pa 

Ri   =  ^1-4^ 

p* 

(6) 


BeU  Stresses: 


-s__  oriii—  r'l  — 
Pi      pi  Vi 

Pi  Pi  J 

Di-Ji-CDi+PO-^ 

Pl  Pi 

Pt  Pt, 

'd.3-(D.-.+P.)^' 

(Dl-,+P4)^ 
P4j 


max.  £2  — 
min.  Bt » 
max.  Ba  = 
min.  Bi=» 
max.  B4  ^ 
min.  B4» 


bi 

ho 

bi 


bi 


-^  «  compression  in  lantern  ring    (7) 


fit 


I' 
Di,J^^ 
Pi 
hi    ho 


ho 

T. 

A, 
bi 

61 
61 


(8) 


B»  ■=  Pi_4  —  .  -—  =  tension  in  wall  ring 
Pa   oi 


(9) 


Tie  Stresses: 


t.^lAJ^  -lJ± 


Pl  Tl 


Pl 


L,-a 


Pl 


^4  =  L,_ 


Pt 

Ia 

p* 


(10) 


Positive  values  of  Formulas  (8)  mean  tension,  while  negative  values  mean  compression,  hence 
maximum  and  minimum  applies  in  an  algebraic  sense.  In  other  words:  a  maximum  is  either 
a  high  plus  value  (high  tension)  or  a  low  minus  value  ^low  compression),  while  a  minimum  is 
either  a  high  minus  value  (high  compression)  or  a  low  plus  value  (low  tension).  Note  that  a 
load  at  any  panel  point  does  not  influence  the  stress  in  any  member  above  it,  and  that  the  formu- 
las for  maximum  B  are  the  same  as  for  minimum  B  except  that  P  and  D  have  exchanged  posi- 
tion. Compare  this  with  Fig.  491,  where  maximum  P  and  minimum  P  were  used  instead  of 
P  and  D. 

Note  further  that  L  -'  Formula  (10),  means  rib  stress  due  to  a  nominal  live  load  equal  to  the 

maximum  possible  difference  between  adjacent  panel  loads.    Compare  with  Formula  (5). 
Formula  (8)  may  be  replaced  by  the  following  simpler  forms: 


B,  = 
B,  = 

B4    = 


Pl 


hi 


Pl 


—  X    1-1~"I  T- 


hiX  hp 
JHhi 

P2  P«/  Oi 

"^-K. —  "^-*  IT/  jT 
Pl  Pi/  Oi 


(11a) 


giving  the  stresses  due  to  P.  Plus  values  mean  tension  and  minus  values  mean  compression. 
These  stresses  must  be  combined  with  the  stresses  due  to  a  maximum  difference  L  between 
adjacent  panel  loads,  namely,  a  tension  for 


Bi  =  Li  —-' 
Pt 
and  a  compression  for 

Bj  ^  Z/2  —  ■ 

P2 

45 


^0 

"61 


p    _  r        '*»'•«       p    _  r        '"*     '•" 

Pj    — iJl_J  -    -  '  T—        P4  =*  -L/l-J •  F-- 


B: 


Pa 
h%      ho 


ho 

bi 


hi 
■'F 

bt 

K 

h„ 

Pa      bi 


^      B4=L4  — -^^ 


P*    bi 


(lib) 


(lie) 
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Note  that  in  (8)  as  well  as  in  (.11)»  ^r  is  the  constant  multiplier  which  resolves  all  -^-forces  into 

Unstresses  as  in  Formula  (3). 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  stress  formulas  may  be  looked  upon  simply  as  analytical 

expressions  of  stress-diagram  lines;  similar 
triangles  are  the  simple  bases  of  derivation 
for  both,  or  the  geometric  links  between 
form  of  structure,  stress  diagram,  or 
formulas. 

tMc.     Numerical    Example. — ^Let    it 

be  required  to  design  a  dome  of  18D-ft.  span  and 

30-ft.  riae  with  panel  pointa  upon  a  spherical  surface. 

901+  30t 
The  radius  of  the  generating  circle -> ^ 

■s  160  ft.  Choosing  rings  15  ft.  o.  to  o.  horisontally 
and  a  corresponding  arrey  of  32  ribs,  the  length  of  all 
members  o.  to  c.  panel  points,  and  other  dimensions 
required,  may  be  computed  or  scaled  with  sufficient 
accuracy  from  a  skeleton  drawing.  These  dimensions 
are  given  in  Fig.  498.  Assuming  15  lb.  for  frame- 
work with  tar  and  gravel  roofing,  10  lb.  for  plastered 
ceiling,  and  26  lb.  for  snow  and  wind,  or  a  total 

loading  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  dome  surface,  the  stresses  for  total  loading  will  be  determined  by  Formulas  (6), 

(7).  (11a),  and  (9)  as  follows: 


Fio.  498. — Part  plan  and  elevation  of  dome. 


For  panel  point 
The  panel  area 
The  panel  load  P 
Summing,  P 


1 

50 

2500 

2500 


2 

90 

4500 

7000 


3 

139 

6,960 

13.950 


4 

194 

9,700 

23,660 


266  sq.  ft. 
12,800  lb. 
36,450  lb. 


Rib  Streues: 
«i  -  - 
«»  -  - 
Bi  -  - 

«.  -  - 


(2600)(16.17/2.29) 
(7000)(15.60/3.87) 
(13.950)  (16.02/6.62) 
(23,660)(16.90/7.67) 
(36,460)(17.97/9.90) 


(All  stresses  are  slide  rule  values) 

16,670  (compression) 
26,120  (compression) 
39,700  (compression) 
40,000  (compression) 
66,200  (compression) 


Belt  Streaset: 


Bi  ^  -  (2500) (15/2.29) (15/2.94)  »  -  83,600  -  compression  in  lantern  ring. 
Bt  «  [(2600)(16/2.29)  -  (7000)(15/3.87)](16/2.94)  -  -  54,800  (compression) 
Bt  -»  l(7000)(15/3.87)  -  (13,950)(15/5.62)](16/2.94)  -  -  61.600  (compression) 
Bi  -  l(13,960)(16/5.62)  -  (23,650)(16/7.67)](15/2.94)  -  -  49,400  (compression) 
Bt  -  l(23,660)(16/7.67)  -  (36,460)(16/9.90)](15/2.94)  -  -  42,100  (compression) 
Bt  -  (36,460)(16/9.90)(16/2.94)  -  281,400  -  tension  in  wall  ring. 

Increase  or  decrease  in  belt  stresses  due  to  a  nominal  live  load  L  (or  an  assumed  maximum  di£Ference  between  panel 
loads  at  the  ring  and  those  within  the  ring)  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  due  to  ceiling  construction  or  other  causes. 


For  panel  points 
Nominal  live  load  L 
Summing  L 


1 
600 
600 


2 

900 

1400 


3 
1390 
2790 


By  Formula  (116) 


By  Formula  (lie) 


Bi 
Bt 
Ba 
Bt 

Bt 
Bt 
Ba 
Bt 


(600)  (15/2.29)  (16/2.94) 
(1400)(15/3.87)(15/2.94) 
(2790)(16/5.62)(15/2.94) 
(4730)(16/7.67)(16/2.94) 

(900)(16/3.87)(15/2.94) 
(1390)(16/6.62)(16/2.94) 
(1940)(15/7.57)(16/2.94) 
(2560)  ( 15/9.90)  (16/2.94) 


4  6 

1940         2660  lb. 
4730  lb. 

16,760  (tension) 
-  27,700  (tension) 
»        28,200  (tension) 

47,900  (tension) 

=  —  17,800  (compression) 
i-  —  18,900  (compression) 
>-  —  19,600  (compression) 
B  —  19,800  (compression) 


Tit  8tre»8es  due  to  a  nominal  live  load  L  (or  an  assumed  maximum  difference  between  to  adjacent  panel  loads) 
of  ^  of  a  20-lb.  snow  load  -  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

For  panel  points  12  3  4  5 

Nominal  live  load  L  »  760         1350         2086         2910         3840 
Summing  L  -  750         2200         4286         7196         11,035 
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By  Formula  (10) 

Ti  - 

(750)(15.82/2.29)  -    6,180  lb. 

Tt  - 

(2200)(17.17/3.87)  -    0,770  lb. 

T*- 

(4285}(19.05/5.62)  -  14.540  lb 

T4  - 

(7195)(21.50/7.57)  -  20,400  lb 

r. - 

(11.035)(24.21/0.e0)  -  27,000  lb 
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Adding  the  two  eompressioDB  for  intermediate  rings  gives  the  maximum  axial  eompreseicn  for 
^1  Bm  B* 

72.600  70.600  60.000 


61.000  lb. 


These  ring  members  will  also  serve  as  supporting  beams  for  wooden  rafters,  radiating  with  the  rib  members  and 
carrying  wooden  sheathing  and  roof  cover.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  axial  oompression,  they  will  be 
subjected  to  a  flexural  stress  due  to  beam  loads  Ps,  P«.  P4,  and  Pt,  and  should  be  designed,  in  agi  cement  with 
Formula  (2),  giving  a  fiber  stress 


/- 


B 
A 


Pb 
8 


e 
I 


All  dome  members  will  be  of  steel  and  straight  between  panel  points  except  the  lantern 
ring  whicb  will  be  curved.  The  wooden  rafters  may  be  cut  to  the  curvature  of  the 
dome  without  great  expense. 

The  design  of  the  lanitrn  ring  requires  particular  care.  In  addition  to  its  maximum 
axial  compression,  it  is  subjected  to  bending  by  any  inequality  in  thrust  of  the  abutting 
rib  members.  It  must  hence  be  made  stiff  as  a  whole,  both  vertically  and  horisontally, 
and  spliced  to  its  maximum  obtainable  value  so  as  to  make  it  a  continuous  circular 
girder  beam. 

The  bending  action  due  to  the  horisontal  components  of  thrust  inequalities  may  be 
computed  upon  the  severe  assumption  that  the  nominal  live  loads  L  act  upon  two  op- 
posite quadrants  of  the  dome,  while  the  other  two  quadrants  carry  no  live  load.     Then,  referring  to  Fig.  409,  if  r  is 
the  radius  of  the  ring  and  p  a  uniform  load  per  foot,  the  bending  moment  of  the  ring  is 


Fio.  409. — Bending  ac- 
tion on  lantern  ring. 


M 


^- 


(12) 


For  the  present  example,  the  horisontal  thrust  of  R\  for  a  nominal  live  load  of  16  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  (760)  (16/2.29) 

4930  lb. 

4030 

2g7~  ■■  1680  lb.  per  ft.  of  lantern  ring. 

M  -  (]/6)(1680)(16)s  -  75,600  ft.-lb.  -  463  in.-tons 

The  axial  compression  in  the  lantern  ring  is  42  tons.    For  a  Bethlehem  12-in.  78-lb.  H  section,  A 

I 

-  ■■  102.6.    Formula  (2)  gives  a  maximum  fiber  stress  of 


22.9  and 


'       22.9  ^ 


102.6 


6.26  tons  per  sq.  in. 


$00.  Framing  Material  and  Cover. — ^Although  the  framing  material  and  cover  are  governed 
largely  as  for  building  construction  in  general,  by  economy,  temporariness,  permanency,  archi- 
tectural requirements,  building  laws,  etc.,  it  may  here  be  emphasized  that  timber  is  a  suitable 
material  even  for  very  large  domes.  With  all  purlins  or  rafters  cut  to  the  curvature  of  the  dome 
and  well  connected  to  either  a  timber  or  a  steel  frame,  good  timber  sheathing  ^  or  1  in.  thick, 
and  thoroughly  nailed  down  in  two  diagonal  layers,  will  supply  a  considerable  amount  of 
bracing,  and  for  smaller  domes  perhaps  the  only  bracing  necessary.  For  steel  dome  frames,  up 
to  50  ft.  diameter  and  more,  sufficient  bracing  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  gusdet  corner 
plates  parallel  to  the  dome  surface  at  all  panel  point  connections.  A  reinforced  concrete  shell 
upon  a  steel  dome  frame  will  naturally  take  the  place  of  the  diagonal  panel  bracing,  but  the  spac- 
ing of  either  ribs  or  rings  for  such  structures  should  be  to  accommodate  a  thin  shell  reinforced 
in  two  directions.  For  clode  rib  spacing,  alternate  ribs  may  terminate  halfway  up.  A  steel 
frame  entirely  fireproof ed  with  concrete  seems  an  uneconomical  structure  if  reinforced  concrete 
ribs  and  rings  of  not  much  larger  bulk  wUl  do  the  work.  However,  most  reinforced  concrete 
domes  so  far  constructed  are  soUd  shells  without  ribs  or  rings  except  a  lantern  ring  if  not  entirely 
continuous  at  the  crown. 

SOL  Solid  Domes. — The  analysis  of  solid  domes  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
framed  domes.  If  the  ribs  and  rings  of  the  latter  are  imagined  to  be  spaced  closer  and  closer, 
the  stress  conditions  of  a  solid  dome  are  practically  realized. 

sola.  Graphical  Method. — Fig.  500  (a)  represents  a  stress  diagram  for  a  solid 
hemispherical  dome  analogous  to  Fig.  490  for  a  framed  dome.    The  triangles  01'  1",  02'2",  03'3", 
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etc.  are  force  triangles  of  P,  R,  and  H  for  poiata  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  hence  the  curve  01'2'3'  etc.,  en- 
closing these  force  triangles,  givee  R  and  H  for  any  point  along  the  meridian  section  of  the  dome. 
The  ares  of  a  Bpberical  segment  is  2wTy,  hence  all  belt  areas  are  ptxiportiooal  to  their  y't. 
llkis,  for  a  spherical  dome  of  uniformly  distributed  loading  p  per  aq.  ft.  of  surface,  pennita  of  a 
rapid  plotting  of  diagrams  like  Fig.  5()0  (a),  as  indicated.  The  total  weight  of  a  hemisphere 
,  _  l~2rr*p)laidofitoaconvenieDt 

scale  from  the  center  of  the 
dome  along  its  verUcal  axis,  and 
'any  equal  or  unequal  division 
into  belts  projected  upon  it  as 
shown,  furnishes  at  once  the 
complete  load  line  without 
further  computation.  H  is  the 
horizontal  shear  across  the  shell 
as  indicated  by  pairs  of  arrows. 
It  reaches  a  maximum  where 
the  stress  curve  01'  2'3'  etc.  re- 
turns, namely,  at  an  angle  be- 
tween generating  radius  and 
vertical  of  61  deg.  60  min.  as 
shown.  Above  this  point  the 
Without  Lantern  With  Lantern      belt  stresses  B  are  compressive, 

W  W  below  it  they  are  tensUe. 

Fw,  800.— Strew  diamma  for  «ilid  donM.  Th«  difference  iff  between 

Aff  ^^^  ff-lines  enclosing  a  belt  is 

■  the  radial  horisontal  thrust  around  this  belt.     ^^  equals  thrust  per  unit  circumference. 

To  determine  B,  let  Fig.  501  represent  a  unit  length  of  a  horiiontal  ring,  largely  exaggerated. 

Then  by  similar  triangles 

This  gives  the  belt  stress  per  foot  c^  meridian  if  dH  is  taken  accordingly,  as  shown  in  Elg.  500  (a). 

s—  gives  the  meridian  stress  per  foot  of  circumference  of  belt. 

For  praetieai  appliealion  the  load  line  is  made  equal  to  r<p,  thus  eliminating  2w  from  the 
operation  and  obtaining: 

B  ■■  AH  =  belt  stress  per  foot  of  meridian.  _ — - - 

and  —  =  meridian  stress  per  foot  of  belt.  v,  "[p^ '.y.\y.y.-.M- 

Compression  concentrated  in  lantern  ring   =•   H  a,t  ■* — *■ 

lantern.  ^"-  ^'- — DetarminAtiou  of  b«It  (tnM. 

Tension  concentrated  in  wall  ring  -  H  at  wait. 
The  latter  will  be  a  maximum  for  a  dome  terminating  at  51  deg.  50  min.,  where  iff  is  sero.     At 
90  deg.  H  is  lero  and  aH  a  maximum.     Note,  however,  that  the  stress  diagram  may  be  con- 
tinued for  domes  extending  spherically  below  the  equator  where  the  wall  ring  stress  would  then 
be  compressive. 

Fig.  500  (o)  is  drawn  for  a  dome  continuous  at  the  crown,  while  Fig.  500  (6)  will  show  the 
slight  difference  for  a  dome  with  lantern. 

For  a  dome  shell  increasing  in  thickness  from  crown  to  base,  or  for  nonuoifotm  loading,  the 
load  line  is  determined  in  the  usual  way,  using  belt  areas  ry. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  stress  conditions  at  the  crown  of  a  closed  dome,  imagine  the 
lantern  ring  replaced  by  a  solid  plate  which  must  necessarily  be  under  compresuon  in  all  direc- 

Por  a  conical  dome  the  method  is  still  simpler,  but  the  stress  diagram  had  better  be  drawn 
analogous  to  III'  (Fig.  IM). 
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S016.  Aaalytlcal  Method. — Dead  plus  live  load  per  Bquare  foot  of  eurfooe  is 
deeignated  by  p.    llie  area  of  a  spherical  cap  above  a  plane  ee  (Fig.  502)  equala  2  try. 

The  vertical  reaction  along  ciroumference  ee  =  total  load  above  ce,  that  is,  2wxR  sin  c  ■• 
2»ryj>,  or  since  x  =  t  an  v  and  y  —  r  (1  —  cosv) 

^     SS^        (1  -  COB'  V)  °  r+^^v  ^'3' 

A  b  the  meridian  Btress  per  unit  length  of  circumference  of  belt.  At  the  crown  cos  n  ~  1, 
hence  R  =  -S-  At  the  equator  cos  r  '  0,  hence  R  —  rp.  Now  let  B  be  the  belt-stress  per 
unit  length  of  meridian,  then  from  the  greatly  exaggerated  force  plans  of  Pig.  502,  in  which  dii 
and  AA  are  very  small  angles. 


H   -  2B  Bin  4ft  =  2S~      -  ^ 
and     2ii  sin  Atr  -  2B^     -  ^ 

r'roAitafsp/nrica/sfitJf 


The  three  forces  £,  R,  and  puponunit  area  at  c  must  be  in  equilibrium,  hence  theiroomponenta 
a  any  direction  -  0.     This  for  direction  r  gives 


-rr^.) 


(U) 

At  the  crown  COB  tr  -  1,  hence  6  -  ^-    At  the  equ  star  cos  i>  -  0,  hence  B  —  —rp  (tenaion) 
Following  is  a  table  of  (1  +  cos  o)  and  {cos  it  —  -  1  for  convenient  application  tA 

Formulas  (13)  and  (14),  and  Fig.  £03  is  a  graphical  representation  of  these  fonnulae. 


+  eos^) 

(cos.-j^ 

2.0O0 

-0.500 

1.988 

-0.482 

1.940 

-0.425 

1.866 

-0.331 

1.766 

-0.201 

1.643 

-0.034 

1.618 

±0.000 

1.500 

+0.167 

\M2 

+0.403 

1.174 

+0.678 

1.000 

+1.000 
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The  vertical  and  horizontal  wall  reactions  per  foot  of  wall  ring  are  jB  sin  i;  and  R  cos  v.    The 

tension  in  the  wall  ring  is  Rx  cos  v. 

301c.  Reinforcement. — ^The  reinforcement  is  placed,  in  direction  of  meridians 

and  horizontal  belts.    Outside  of  weJI  ring  or  of  the  tension  belt  area  below  51  deg.  50  min., 

the  shell  need  only  be  lightly  reinforced  against  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks,  for  the 

unit  compression  of  the  concrete  will  ordinarily  be  found  very  low.    For  a  semispherical 

dome,  for  instance,  of  100-ft.  span,  and  6-in.  thickness  of  shell,  and  a  loading  of  72  lb.  per 

144  X  50 
sq.  ft.  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  the  compression  and  tension  at  the  base  =  — = 

100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  compression  at  the  crown,  one-half  of  this. . 

It  is  assumed  generally  that  the  pressure  surface  of  a  dome  shell,  analogous  to  the  pres- 
sure line  of  a  well  designed  arch,  may  oscillate  within  the  middle  third  of  the  thickness  of 
the  shell,  hence  the  maximum  unit  compression  should  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  permissible 
compressive  stress  of  the  concrete.  This  is  of  less  importance  for  architectural  domes,  for 
which  as  already  stated,  the  compression  of  the  concrete  will  hardly  ever  reach  that  amount, 
but  for  subterranean  domes  and  domes  for  tanks  under  large  earth  or  water  loads,  it  will 
determine  the  thickness  of  the  shell. 


SECTION  4 
GENERAL  DESIGNING  DATA 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 

By  Arthur  Peabody 

1.  Theory  of  Design. 

la.  Three  Fundamentals. — In  1624  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  an  English  architect, 
stated  the  requirements  of  good  architecture  in  three  words,  '^commoditie,  firmeness  and 
dehght." 

This  covers  the  ground  today  as  it  did  300  yr.  ago.  A  building  that  is  commodious  in 
the  sense  of  being  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  intended  use,  one  that  will  withstand  the  effects 
of  nature  anc}  the  loads  and  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  that  is  pleasing  to  the  intelligent 
and  unprejudiced  observer,  represents  good  architecture.  None  of  the  three  primary  elements 
are  independent  of  the  others.  The  plan  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  stability  and  appearance.  The  structural  system  must  adapt  itself  somewhat  to  conditions 
and  the  artistic  scheme  must  be  perfected  without  seriously  trenching  upon  the  other  elements. 

lb.  The  Language  of  Design. — A  design  must  declare  its  intention,  so  far  as 
possible.  It  should  indicate  the  character  of  the  building  as  political,  religious,  domestic,  etc. 
In  the  expression  of  this  lies  a  good  measure  of  its  success.  The  several  parts  of  a  design  must 
be  in  harmony  if  not  in  symmetry,  and  in  scale — ^that  is  to  say,  commensurate  one  with  the 
rest.  Finally,  good  design  requires  grace  of  form,  articulation  of  parts,  dominant  elements, 
proportion  and  emphasis.     These  qualities  are  dependent  upon  mass,  outline,  color  and  detail. 

Ic.  Characteristics  of  Design. — A  design  may  be  simple,  that  is,  consist  of  a 
few  elements  dominated  by  a  single  point  of  interest,  as  in  a  church  spire.  It  may  be  complex, 
with  similar  parts  symmetrical  about  a  central  axis  like  the  Elizabethan  Manor,  or  irregular, 
with  sharply  articulated  masses  arranged  in  a  picturesque  manner  so  as  to  bring  about  a  pleasing 
result,  as  in  the  dormitory  quadrangles  of  some  of  our  Universities.  The  ordinary  limits  of 
the  safe  use  of  materials  and  structural  methods  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Curious  expedients 
for  the  solution  of  problems  arouse  criticism  and  usually  reflect  on  the  quality  of  the  design. 
The  element  of  apparent  stability  affects  the  impression  of  beauty.  Apparent  stability  is 
ordinarily  connected  with  mass.  A  stone  column  appears  to  be  stronger  than  an  iron  post 
of  equal  structural  value.  The  appearance  of  strength  is  therefore  satisfied  better  in  some 
instances  by  stone  than  iron.  From  the  customary  mental  attitude  toward  them,  columns 
attribute  strength  to  a  building  although  used  in  a  purely  decorative  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
openings  out  of  scale  with  the  design,  though  constructed  in  a  very  stable  manner,  detract 
from  apparent  strength  and  reduce  architectural  value. 

Id.  Use  of  Elements. — In  the  matter  of  scale,  small  units  may  be  made  to 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  a  building,  or  large  ones  to  diminish  it.  Architectural  size  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  human  figure.  It  would  be  impracticable,  however,  to  adhere  closely 
to  this  unit,  especially  in  sculptural  decoration  of  buildings.  It  is  necessary  to  increase  such 
figures  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  diminution,  due  to  juxtaposition  with  elements  that  must 
inevitably  partake  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  actual  size  of  units  must  harmonize  with 
the  scale  of  the  building.  Very  large  stones  appear  out  of  place  on  a  small  cottage,  or  very 
small  stones  on  a  large  building.  Expecially  on  the  interior,  members  of  great  strength  must 
be  considerably  masked,  to  obviate  their  crushing  effect.    In  short,  "absolute  frankness'' 
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would  be  as  disastrous  in  architectural  design  as  in  everyday  life.  Vertical  lines  add  always 
to  slendemess.  Horizontal  lines  increase  strength.  For  this  reason  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
are  used  in  upper  stories,  while  the  Tuscan  order  of  the  lower  parts  may  be  rusticated,  along 
with  the  massive  ashlar  of  the  building. 

le.  Color  and  Ornament — Color  is  one  of  the  important  elements  of  design. 
The  same  building  which  in  the  purity  of  white  marble  would  reflect  and  etherialize  the  intention 
of  the  architect,  might  be  an  abomination  in  cold  red  sandstone.  The  vagaries  of  certain 
Italian  work  are  more  or  less  glossed  over  by  the  magnificient  color  and  quality  of  the  materials. 
For  this  reason,  in  the  use  of  mixed  materials  such  as  stone  and  brick,  discretion  is  a  saving 
virtue.  In  a  general  way  delicate  members  are  quite  useless  in  materials  of  strong  and  especially 
of  sombre  colors.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  members  which 
would  be  adequate  in  light  colored  stone,  appear  weak  and  non-effective.  The  bright  red  of 
modem  tile,  or  the  variegated  tints  of  rock  faced  slate,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  completed 
color  scheme  of  buildings. 

Carved  ornament,  which  may  be  thoucht  of  somewhat  as  a  color  deooration,  must  be  placed  where  it  will 
emphasise  an  idea.  This  it  cannot  do  if  placed  where  it  will  not  be  seen,  or  dissipated  over  a  building  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  signify  nothing  in  particular.  Placed  on  a  bracket  it  increases  the  effect  of  strength  by  its  light  and 
shadow  and  is  therefore  justified.  The  same  use  applies  to  the  carving  on  a  capital,  which  increases  the  apparent 
sise  and  adds  to  architectural  strength. 

2.  Architectural  Style. — ^An  architectural  style  is  an  assemblage  of  parts,  ornaments  and 
details  forming  a  definite  structural  and  ornamental  system  of  design.  It  is  formed  partly  on 
tradition,  partly  on  structural  methods.  A  new  element  introduced  into  an  existing  style 
may  in  time  produce  an  entirely  new  style,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  intelligent  and  persistent  use  of  the  pointed  arch  and  vault,  together  with  the  supporting 
buttress,  as  new  elements  applied  to  the  previous  architectural  system  of  the  round  arched 
style. 

A  style  seldom  becomes  free  from  similarity  to  its  predecessor.  It  tends  to  carry  along,  as  purely  ornamental 
features,  elements  which  originally  had  a  vital  function.  In  this  way  the  dentils  and  modillions  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  remain  as  obsolete  members,  the  function  of  the  bracket  having  been  replaced  by  other  structural  elements. 

2a.  The  Gothic  System. — Gothic  architecture  as  developed  principally  in 
France  depended  upon  the  arrangement  of  arch  ribs,  vaults,  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses 
so  combined  as  to  make  a  stable,  constructive  system.  The  problem  of  the  vaulting  was  the 
whole  matter.  During  the  Romanesque  period  this  was  founded  on  the  semi-circular  arch, 
which  from  its  nature  fixed  the  height  of  the  vault  over  a  given  width  of  nave.  The  adoption 
of  the  pointed  arch  freed  the  nave  from  this  limitation.  It  might  then  be  as  high  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  constructive  materiab  would  permit.  To  resist  the  outward  thrust  of  the  main 
vault  the  expedient  of  the  buttress  was  employed.  As  the  height  was  gradually  increased,  by 
extending  the  wall  of  the  clerestory,  a  second  row  of  braces  called  flying  buttresses  was  employed. 
The  system  was  now  complete.  The  buttresses  took  the  place  of  the  heavy  walls  of  the  previous 
Romanesque  style  and  the  spaces  between  were  filled  by  thin  enclosing  walls  pierced  by  great 
windows.  Over  the  stone  vaults  a  false  roof  of  timber  work  kept  off  the  rain.  The  progress 
of  the  style  led  to  increased  slendemess  and  more  complicated  decoration  until  the  limit  of 
resistance  was  reached  in  some  cases. 

Military  Gothic  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  feudal  system  and  was  developed  most  completely  in  France. 
Based  upon  the  art  of  warfare  of  the  time,  the  castle,  or  chateau,  consisted  of  a  walled  enclosure  of  considerable 
area,  with  great  towers  at  points  of  advantage.  The  area  was  divided  into  the  outer  court,  containing  barracks  and 
drill  grounds  and  other  buildings,  and  the  inner  court  containing  various  buildings  of  good  sise,  behind  which  was  the 
great  tower,  donjon,  or  keep.  The  castle  was  ordinarily  located  on  broken  ground,  for  defensive  purixises.  The 
bank  of  a  river,  and  particularly  the  land  between  a  river  and  one  of  its  branches,  was  thought  to  be  desirable  for 
thb  reason.  The  keep  would  be  located  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  the  plan  of  the  works  would  describe  an 
irregular  triangle,  the  enclosing  wall  following  the  banks  and  the  front  wall  closing  the  interval  between  them. 
The  design  of  the  chateau  varied  with  the  progress  of  military  art  up  to  the  advent  of  gun  powder  in  war.  At  a  later 
date  the  buildings  of  the  inner  court,  largely  remodeled  and  beautified,  became  the  chateau  or  country  seat  of  the 
descendant  of  the  feudal  lord.  Connection  with  civil  architecture  was  thereby  established  and  the  effect  on  private 
architecture  may  be  seen  in  modern  French  residences  of  large  sise. 
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26.  Ornaments  of  the  Gothic  Style. — The  method  of  ornamentation  and  the 
detail  of  ornament  in  Gothic  architecture  is  quite  'different  from  that  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
b  leas  sophisticated,  has  less  repose  and  is  less  commonly  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  form. 
It  Is  bold,  variable,  constantly  substituting  equal  values  for  identical  forms,  and  is  imbued 
with  the  virility  and  strain  that  is  characteristic  of  the  style.  Among  the  continuous  ornaments 
are  moldings,  derived  largely  from  the  grouping  of  slender  shafts  about  a  pier  or  at  the  jamb 
of  a  window.  Tlie  intention  of  these  is  to  produce  a  strong  effect  of  verticality  and  of  light 
and  shade.  During  the  early  period  of  the  Gothic  this  was  the  principal  ornamental  motive. 
In  the  decorated  Gothic  the  moldings  were  interrupted  by  ornaments  at  intervals  or  formed 
to  contain  them  within  the  concave  members.  These  took  the  form  of  grotesque  heads,  or 
flowered  bosses.  In  English  Gothic  a  rounded  ornament  called  the  Tudor  apple  is  spaced 
along  the  moldings,  like  a  series  of  knobs.  The  forms  of  Gothic  moldings  are  to  some  extent 
determined  by  the  intention  of  serving  as  water  drips.  No  large  projections  give  room  for 
decoration  as  with  the  Classic  cornice.  The  label  or  lip  moldings  of  the  arches  end  in  rosettes. 
The  slender  cylindrical  shafts  of  the  columns  are  decorated  with  molded  bases  and  elaborately 
carved  capitals.  In  the  complicated  interlace,  derived  from  the  Celtic,  to  the  delicate  leafage 
of  the  best  period,  the  entire  gamut  of  variety  is  run.  The  shafts  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  zig  zag  chevrons.    The  bases  are  frequently  round,  or  octagonal,  with  deeply  cut  moldings. 

From  the  Romanesque  the  diaper  or  loienge  iMtttem  is  carried  into  the  style  for  decoration  of  flat  surfaces. 
The  intersections  of  vault  ribs  are  ornamented  with  carved  rosettes  or  i>endants.  Buttresses,  at  first  plain,  are 
later  decorated  with  pinnacles  bearing  poppy  heads.  The  flying  buttresses,  especially  on  their  pinnacles,  are 
ornamented  with  crockets. 

The  Gothic  window  is  ordinarily  divided  by  stone  mullions,  which  interlace  at  the  arch  level.  From  his  arose 
the  Gothic  tracery  of  pierced  stone  work,  which  became  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Gothic  decoration. 
At  first  geometrical,  it  presently  developed  into  wonderful  figures  and  wavering  branchings.  Traceries  are  called 
trefoil  or  "three  leaved,"  quatre  foil,  cinq  foil.  In  combination  with  stained  glass  of  brilliant  beauty,  the  Gothic 
window  became  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  style.  Tracery,  like  every  other  excellent  thing,  was  carried  to  its 
ultimate  form  in  the  laoe-Iike  stone  draperies  over  the  elaborate  niches  of  the  late  period.  It  decorated  not  only 
openings,  but  spread  over  the  surfaces  of  vaultings,  ever  increasing  in  complexity  with  the  development  of  the 
Gothic  style.  In  Spain  it  was  crusted  over  with  minute  decorations  and  filagree.  The  effort  toward  slendernese 
and  multiplicity  ended  with  the  extreme  of  possibility  in  chiseled  stone.  This  applied  not  only  to  decoration,  but  to 
structure  as  well,  until  a  halt  was  called  by  the  final  breaking  down  of  parts. 


2c.  The  Renaissance  Style. — The  Renaissance  occurred  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
Century.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture  is  the  use  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architectural  orders  and  decoration.  The  models  for  these  were  derived 
from  study  of  Roman  remains  in  Italy  by  the  architects  Vignola,  Palladio  and  others. 

Sd.  Orders  of  Architecture. — An  order  is  a  principal  element  of  style.  Having 
represented,  at  first,  the  entire  expression  of  a  limited  architectural  scheme,  it  has  at  a  later 
time  shared  with  other  similar  orders  in  the. development  of  the  completed  system.  The  term, 
order,  is  used  only  in  connection  with  the  Classic  and  Renaissance  styles.  In  the  Gothic 
style  there  are  no  such  distinct  demarcations,  but  examples  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  French 
or  English  Grothic,  the  flambovant,  or  perpendicular,  as  the  case  may  be. 

An  order  is  made  up  of  the  column,  with  its  base  and  cap,  the  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice. 
Where  the  cornice  is  divided  and  extended  along  a  gable  to  fit  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  it  becomes 
a  pediment.  The  space  enclosed  between  the  level  cornice  and  the  slanting  portion  is  known  as 
the  tympanum.  Any  portion  of  an  order  may  be  ornamented  according  to  customary  use. 
The  tympanum  may  be  filled  with  sculpture.  The  best  practice  is  to  ornament  alternate  mem- 
bers only,  leaving  plain  fillets  or  bands  between.  In  the  last  period  of  Roman  architecture, 
entire  surfaces  were  covered,  but  the  result  is  admitted  to  be  inferior.  The  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance gave  opportum'ty  for  experimentation  with  the  detail  of  orders,  which  was  carried  out  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion.  Some  of  the  more  worthy  variations  «are  still  employed.  The  rusti- 
cated Doric  is  one  such.  In  this  the  raised  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  stone  work  are  repeated 
on  the  columns.  In  other  ways,  such  as  variations  in  the  flu  tings  or  in  the  amount  of  entasis 
employed,  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  modify  or  emphasize  the  value  of  parts  is  shown,  as 
necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  design.    The  illustrations  of  the  orders  here  given  are 
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from  the  works  of  G.  B.  da  Vignola,  an  Italian  architect,  1507-1573,  commonly  regarded  as  an 
authority. 

The  orders  of  architecture  as  employed  by  the  Romans  are  five  in  number,  namely,  Tuscan 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite.  Of  these,  the  Tuscan  is  the  most  massive  and  simple. 
The  other  orders  decrease  gradually  in  mass  and  increase  in  height  so  that  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  represent  the  most  slender  and  ornate. 

In  the  single  Btoried  temples  of  Greek  and  Roman  days  the  order  was  of  sufficient  sise  to  extend  to  the  fuU 
height  of  the  building.  In  larger  structuree  they  were  sometimee  placed  one  over  another,  corresponding  with  the 
stories  of  the  building.  This  is  called  superposition.  In  this  use  the  more  massive  Doric,  or  Tuscan,  is  employed 
in  the  lower  portions  and  the  slender  Corinthian,  or  Composite,  in  the  upper  stories.  In  some  buildings  all  five 
orders  are  used.  In  others  two  or  three  at  will.  Above  an  order  there  may  be  developed  a  story  called  the  attia 
TMs  was  employed  by  the  Romans  on  their  triumphal  arches.  It  is  now  frequently  used  on  a  great  building  to 
increase  the  height  of  it,  or  of  some  prominent  part,  without  increasing  the  scale  of  the  order.  Examples  of  the 
attic  story  may  be  seen  on  large  buildings  such  as  the  new  National  Museum  at  Washington.  The  attic  is  a  rather 
low  structure,  massive  in  detail,  and  may  be  crowned  with  a  cornice  molding.  The  surfaces  are  left  plain  or 
panelled,  or  may  have  openings.  Pedestals,  spaced  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  columns  below,  may  serve  as  bases 
for  free  statues  or  other  ornamental  forms.  Instead  of  the  attic  story  there  is  sometimes  employed  a  parapet  above 
the  cornice,  with  pedestals  and  balustrades.  i 

Beside  the  Roman  orders  the  Greek  Done  is  sometimes  used  in  modern  work.  This  order  differs  from  the 
Roman  Doric,  being  more  massive  and  severe.  The  column  is  without  a  molded  base.  The  twenty  flutes  are 
broad  and  shallow,  without  fillets.  The  height  of  the  column  varies  from  4H  diameters  in  buildings  of  the  early 
period  to  5>^  in  the  best  period,  that  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  6  or  more  diameters  in  later  examples.  The  cornice  is 
simple  and  heavy,  about  two  diameters  in  height.  The  other  Greek  orders  are  the  tonic  and  Corinthian.  These 
differ  from  the  Roman  in  certain  details. 

An  order  may  be  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  or  the  building  may  be  set  on  a  base  or  stylobate,  upon  which  the 
order  will  then  rcvt.  The  order  may  stand  free,  as  on  a  portico,  or  may  be  engaged  with  the  wall.  It  may  extend 
through  a  single  story  or  include  several.  It  may  be  in  connection  with  an  arcade,  under  another  code  of  customary 
use.  Instead  of  columns,  or  in  connection  with  them,  rectangular  shafts,  known  as  pilasters,  may  be  employed  to 
bring  about  a  complete  design.     In  this  use  the  question  of  entasis  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy  among  purists. 

The  vsrious  orders  commonly  include  a  certain  ornamentation,  such  as  molded  bases  and  carved  capitals  and  a 
cornice  bearing  a  regular  sjrstem  of  ornament  as  a  minimum. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  use  the  plainer  orders  were  sometimes  decorated  with  color  and  gold.  Along  with  a 
fixed  proportion  of  parts,  an  order  contemplates  a  certain  spacing  of  columns.  These  quantities  vary  with  the 
different  orders,  the  more  massive  Doric  columns  being  set  close  together  and  the  slender  Corinthian  farther 
apart.  An  appearance  of  slenderness  is  given  to  the  columns  by  concave  flutings  on  the  shaft,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  optical  illusion  of  central  diminution,  observed  in  a  cylindrical  shaft,  is  ovarcome  by  forming  the  columns 
with  a  convex  curve  diminishing  to  the  top.     This  is  referred  to  as  entasis. 

The  orders  have  long  since  lost  their  character  as  primary  supporting  members,  and  have  become  almost  wholly 
elements  of  design.  The  skilful  use  of  them  to  indicate  rather  than  to  furnish  actual  strength  is  the  province  of  the 
designer.  This  element  of  aesthetic  values  is  one  which  prevents  architecture  from  becoming  an  exact  science. 
Such  values  cannot  be  determined  by  computation  and  set  down  in  tables,  like  the  safe  working  strength  of  steel 
beams.     Within  the  rigid  limits  of  customary  use  a  wide  field  of  variation  is  open  to  the  designer. 

2e.  Architectural  Ornaments  o(  the  Renaissance. — Renaissance  moldings  con- 
sist of  curved  surfaces,  concave  and  convex,  or  of  a  multiple  curvature,  applied  to  the  bases,  capi- 
tals and  cornices  of  this  style  of  architecture.  The  surfaces  of  these  moldings  are  frequently 
enriched  by  carved  ornament,  such  as  the  acanthus  leaf,  the  ^g  and  dart,  lambs  tongue,  bead 
and  reel,  flutings,  the  wave  ornament,  the  guilloche  or  interlace,  the  honeysuckle,  the  garland 
and  the  Greek  key  or  labyrinth.  These  are  the  most  common  of  the  continuous  ornaments. 
Beside  these  a  number  of  ornaments  are  employed  such  as  the  antefix  or  acroteria,  sometimes 
employed  as  a  cresting  above  a  cornice,  the  lions  head,  the  cadeuceus.  Columns  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  standing  female  figures  called  caryatids,  or  male  figures  called  Atlantes.  The 
Doric  frieze  is  ornamented  with  the  trigylph.  a  vertical  figure  of  three  units  placed  regularly  over 
the  columns.  Between  these,  in  what  are  called  metopes,  are  placed  ornaments  representing 
ox-skulls  and  garlands.  Under  the  projecting  portion  of  the  cornice  of  this  order  a  flat 
ornament  is  used,  called  the  mutule.  This  is  replaced  in  the  Corinthian  by  a  scroll  bracket. 
Acroteria  are  placed  at  the  peak  of  the  gable  or  pediment  and  at  the  eaves.  The  Roman  Doric  is 
ornamented  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Greek.  Sculpture  is  used  in  various  ways  to  deco- 
rate buildings  in  this  style.  Besides  figures  in  relief  on  the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  free  statues 
may  be  placed  at  various  points  either  on  the  stylobate,  as  on  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
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lies  at  Washington,  or  upon  the  parapet  or  attic  story.     In  the  case  of  the  Triumphal  Arch, 
horses  and  a  chariot  may  crown  the  sructure.     This  is  called  a  quadriga. 

2/.  Modem  Styles. — The  principal  architectural  st5'les  in  America  are  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Gothic.  Other  styles  have  attained  a  temporary  vogue  at  times  through 
the  exceptional  merit  of  some  designer.  Among  such  is  the  Romanesque  st^'le  as  developed 
by  H.  If.  Richardson,  an  architect  of  Boston. 

The  Renaissance  was  reestablished  in  this  country  by.  the  extraordinary  display  of  talent 
at  the  Worlds  Columbian  Exposition  in  1892. 

The  Gothic  style  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  for  some  of  the  universities,  has  been 
restored  to  favor  by  the  excellent  work  of  a  few  talented  architects. 

The  sucoessful  application  of  these  styles  appears  to  depend  largely  on  the  proportions  of  the  buildings  in 
question.  Where  the  main  dimensions  are  horiiontal,  the  Renaissance  appears  to  be  moct  commonly  successful. 
For  those  exhibiting  a  preponderance  of  vertical  masses  the  Gothic  style  seems  to  be  well  suited.  Either  of  the 
styles  is  pleasing  for  buildings  of  certain  types,  where  extremes  of  dimensions  do  not  ordinarily  occur.  In  this  way 
the  collegiate  Gothic,  so-oaUed,  is  adaptable  to  school  buildings  faced  with  brick  work.  The  absence  of  horisontal 
members,  common  to  the  Renaissance,  affords  considerable  freedom,  while  the  Gothic  system  of  ornamentation 
gives  room  for  emphasis  of  prominent  parts.  Many  of  these,  however,  can  be  treated  equally  well  in  simplified 
Renaissance.  In  private  house  work  of  the  better  class  the  designs  follow  the  two  principal  styles  in  use.  A  num- 
ber of  actual  reproductions  of  Ktiropean  dwellings,  more  or  less  accurate,  exist,  but  the  majority  of  designs  follow 
a  free  Renaissance  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  classified.  Architecture  in  America  is  now  passing  through 
a  transitional  period  and  may  easily  develop  into  a  new  interpretation  based  on  modern  use  and  new  stmotural 
materials  such  as  concrete,  steel,  stucco  and  hollow  tile. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS>— ^GENERAL  DESIGN 

By  Arthur  Pbabodt 

8.  Court  Houseft. — The  typical  court  building,  which  may  be  enlarged  to  meet  more 
complicated  conditions,  comprises  a  court  room  of  good  size,  with  chambers  adjacent,  sufficient 
ta  acconunodate  the  several  judges  holding  court  at  that  place.  A  private  office  adjacent 
to  each  is  required.  Two  or  more  jury  rooms  are  necessary,  of  about  14  X  20-ft.  dimensions; 
between  these  a  sheriff's  office  with  entrances  to  control  both  rooms.  .Waiting  rooms  for 
witnesses  are  required.  One  or  more  detention  rooms  are  necessary,  where  convenient  access 
to  the  jail  is  not  provided.  The  offices  of  the  county  clerk,  treasurer,  surveyor  and  other 
officials  will  be  located  in  the  building,  usually  in  the  first  story.  The  arrangement  of  the 
court  room  is  that  of  a  hall  with  the  judge's  desk  on  a  platform^  a  space  for  attorneys,  clerk 
and  stenographers  about  a  large  table,  and  a  space  for  witnesses.  The  twelve  jury  seats  are  at 
one  side,  frequently  on  the  left,  witiiin  a  separate  railing.  The  seats  are  raised  above  the  floor 
on  a  stepped  platform.  The  witness  box  is  placed  between  this  and  the  judge's  platform,  for 
convenient  hearing.  The  room  requires  special  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  should  have 
good  acoustic  properties.  The  judges'  suites  should  have  separate  toilets.  Separate  toilets 
should  be  provided  for  each  jury  room,  detention  or  waiting  room  and  for  the  public.  A 
library  room  is  desirable,  but  in  small  court  houses  is  not  imperative.  The  treasurer  and  the 
county  clerk  will  require  large  storage  vaults  with  a  money  vault  for  the  treasurer. 

Ordinary  room  sises  for  small  court  houses: 

Court  room 30  X  60 

Judges'  chambers 14  X  20 

Judges'  private  offices H  X  20 

Library 14  X  20 

Jury  rooms  (2) 14  X  20 

SherifiF'a  office 14  X  20 

Witness  waiting  room 14  X  20 

Detention  rooms  with  private  toilet 10  X  14 

County  clerk's  office 14  X  20 

^  ^     *  Buildinics  for  the  United  States  Government  arc  not  included  as  these  are  usually  designed  by  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  United  States.     State  capitola  are  also  omitted. 
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County  derk's  private  office 12  X  14 

TreMUier's  office ^ 14  X  20 

TreMiarer'8  private  offiee * 12  X  14 

Vaultfl  for  each 6    X  14  to  20 

Sanreyor'fl  office 14  X  20 

Health  department 14  X  20 

r'«  office 14  X  20 


4.  Town  Halls. — The  town  hall  contains  a  large  assembly  room  with  a  moderator's 
platform  and  desk.     A  space  for  the  town  clerk  and  other  officials  is  railed  off  adjacent.     The 
remainder  of  the  hall  is  provided  with  seats  for  the  voters  at  the  rate  of  8  sq.  ft.  per  person. 
A  visitors'  gallery  is  desirable.    At 
Bourne,  Mass.,  the  offices  are  in 
the  front  part  and  the  hall  at  the 
rear.      The  offices   should  be  of 
good  size,  with  counters  for  the 
public.    At   North  Hampton  the 
hall  is  in  the  second  story,  the  town 
business  being  conducted  on  the 
ground  floor. 

In  some  examples  detention  rooms 
are  provided  in  the  building  for  persons 
accused  of  misdemeanors.  Such  rooms 
should  comply  with  the  restrictions  de- 
scribed under  lockups.  Most  state  laws 
forbid  detention  rooms  in  basements. 

6.  City    Halls     or    MtUlicipal      Fig.  l.—Plan  of  second  floor  of  Municipal  Buikling,  Plainfield.  N.  J, 

Buildings. — ^The  city  hall  is  a  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  city  government.  The  meeting  room  of  the 
common  council  will  require  50  sq.  ft.  per  member.  Ante-rooms  and  committee  rooms  are 
required,  and  offices  for  certain  officials.  The  mayor's  suite  will  comprise  a  waiting  or 
reception  room,  general  office,  16  X  24  ft.,  a  private  office  and  toilet.  The  other  officials 
requiring  one  or  more  offices  will  be  the  city  clerk,  tax  assessor,  street  commissioner,  depart- 
ment of  health,  department  of  charities,  department  of  building,  city  treasurer,  city  surveyor 
or  engineer,  and  others. 

Ordinary  room  sises  will  be 

Council  room 25  X  40 

Committee  rooms 12  X  25  to  20  X  26 

Mayor's  general  office 20X45 

Mayor's  private  office 20X28 

City  clerk's  office 20X28 

Assessor's  office 20X28 

Street  commissioner's  office 20  X  28 

Department  of  health 
Department  of  charities 

Inspector  of  buildings  Each  20  X  35 

City  treasurer 
City  engineer 
Private  offices  generally 12  X  14 

6.  Pablic  Libraries. — The  essential  features  of  a  library  building  are:  the  reading  room, 
book  room  and  delivery  space.  A  typical  arrangement  has  the  delivery  desk  at  the  center  of 
the  public  room,  with  the  card  catalogue  conveniently  placed,  the  children's  reading  room  at 
one  side,  adults'  at  the  other,  and  the  book  stacks  at  the  rear.  Open  shelves  are  disposed  along 
the  walls  of  the  reading  rooms  for  reference  books. 

The  book  room  will  be  equipped  with  metal  stacks,  self->contained  and  resting  upon  steel  beams.  The  load 
imposed  by  the  stacks  will  amount  to  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  each  story  of  the  book  stack.  The  windows  at  the  ends  of 
the  stacks  light  the  intervals  between  them.     Electric  lights  between  each  row  are  necessary.    A  book  lift  is 
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provided  in  mobt  libraries.  Libraries  are  frequently  provided  with  miueum  spaces  and  small  lecture  rooms  equipped 
for  sterecpticon  or  moving  picture  talks.  The  working  rooms  comprise  the  librarian's  offices,  unpacking  and 
repairing  rooms,  cataloguing  room,  manuscript  rooms,  rest  rooms  and  travelling^library  receiving  and  shipping 
rooms. 

The  construction  of  library  stacks  has  become  specialised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  follow 
standard  details.  The  open  shehing  in  the  reading  rooms  may  be  of  wood  construction  to  harmonise  with  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  room. 

7.  Fire  Engine  Houses. — The  first  story  will  contain  the  steam  fire  engines,  hose  carta 
and  chemical  extinguishers.     For  these  the  following  spaces  are  required: 

Fire  engines,  each  8  X  24  ft* 
Hose  carts,  each  8  X  24  ft. 
Ladder -wagons,  each  8  X  55  ft. 
Chief's  wagon  8  X  20  ft. 

Where  horses  are  employed, 
for  each  piece  of  apparatus 
there  should  be  three  to  four 
horse  stalls  along  the  sides  or 
at  the  rear  of  the  room. 

Feed  storage  and  litter  space  is 
required.  Where  auto-cars  are  used, 
the  dimensions  will  be  approximately 
the  same.  The  office  of  the  fire  chief 
will  be  on  the  first  story.  A  toilet 
should  be  provided  for  the  firemen. 
The  second  story  will  contain  sleep- 
ing rooms  and  dormitories  for  the 
men,  together  with  a  reading  and 
lounging  room.  At  some  point  in  the 
building  a  tower  or  shaft  is  provided 
for  handling  hose. 

8.  Hotels.-— The  lobby  is 
approached  by  a  principal  en- 
trance and  ladies'  entrance. 
This  contains  the  office,  eleva- 
tors, cigar  and  news  stand,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  office  and 
a  small  parlor  for  women.  A 
private  office  for  the  manager 
is  required.  The  other  rooms 
are  the  dining  room,  cafe  or  tea 
room,  with  areas  computed  at 
20  sq.  ft.  per  sitting,  the  bar 
and  lounge,  the  service  room,  with  elevator,  check  room  for  coats  and  bags,  trunk  room  and 
at  a  convenient  point  the  barber  shop  and  men's  toilet.  The  street  fronts  may  contain  a 
drug  store  and  furnishing  store  with  entrances  from  the  lobby.  The  dining  room  and  cafe 
will  be  preferably  on  the  first  floor,  or  higher  up  according  to  the  limits  of  the  property. 
It  is  economical,  as  regards  operation,  to  have  the  kitchen  on  the  dining  room  level.  The 
plan  and  equipment  of  the  hotel  kitchen  and  storage  spaces  is  a  highly  specialized  problem 
and  should  be  studied  in  consultation  with  makers  of  kitchen  equipment.  Mechanical 
refrigeration  is  to  be  preferred. 

Most  hotels  contain  a  ball  room  of  about  the  area  of  the  dining  room.  The  second  fioor  will  contain  the  princi- 
pal parlor  and  retiring  room  for  women,  which  may  be  in  connection  with  the  ball  room.  There  should  be  a  smal- 
parlor  and  toilet  for  men  in  this  case.  The  writing  room  may  be  on  the  first  or  second  story.  In  the  latter  case 
a  small  writing  room  or  alcove  should  be  provided  on  the  first  floor  adjacent  to  the  lobby.  Sample  rooms  for  travel- 
ling salesmen  should  be  16  X  20  ft.,  well  lighted. 

The  upper  stories  will  be  oocupied  by  the  hotel  rooms.     These  will  vary  from  11  X  14  ft.  to  16  X  20  ft.  with 
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Fios.  2  and  8. — Typical  fire  engine  house. 
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a  number  of  suiteB  having  private  jwrlora,  20  X  24  ft.  in  some  hotels.  Besides  there  will  be  a  linen  room,  utility  room 
and  maids'  eloeets  on  each  floor.  The  typical  hotel  room  ia  designed  on  one  of  two  plans.  The  most  desirable 
arrangement  is  to  place  the  bath  on  the  outside  wall,  between  rooms,  with  doors  entering  each.  The  closets  are 
placed  next  to  the  corridor.  In  the  other  plan  the  bath  is  placed  at  the  corridor  end  of  the  room  and  the  closet 
next  the  entrance.  This  affords  no  light  to  the  bath  rooms  and  makes  good  ventilation  more  difficult.  The  bath 
room  is  intended  to  be  available  to  either  room  at  will.  The  adjustment  of  the  closecs  may  permit  two  rooms  to  bo 
thrown  together.  The  corridors  will  be  8  ft.  wide.  A  space  adjacent  to  the  elevators  is  provided  for  the  floor 
custodian.  Helps*  quarters  are  ordinarily  at  the  top  of  the  building.  Segregation  is  necessary  in  this  case,  with 
ample  bath  and  toilet  rooms  for  both  sexes. 

9.  Club  Houses. — ^The  general  requirements  of  a  club  house  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
small  hotel.  The  special  features  will  depend  upon  the  elements  emphasised,  such  as  athletics, 
golf,  yachting.  Dormitory  rooms  and  suites  are  common  to  many  clubs.  The  service  provi* 
sions,  kitchen  and  helps'  quarters,  the  dining  room,  grill  room,  private  dining  rooms,  game  and 
card  rooms,  need  ample  spaces  per  capita.  Cloak  rooms  and  locker  space  for  members  should 
be  convenient  and  of  easy  access. 

10.  Colosseums — Convention  Halls. — ^The  ordinary  colosseum  or  convention  hall  will 
comprise  an  auditorium  to  contain  a  lai*ge  number  of  seats.  The  rate  of  7  to  8  sq.  ft.  per  seat 
will  be  sufficient.  The  speaker's  platform  should  be  rather  high  and  of  sufficient  size  for  seating 
perhaps  100  to  300  persons.  The  floor  is  usually  flat,  so  that  the  building  may  be  used  for  ex- 
hibitions and  other  activities,  but  may  be  designed  with  a  moderate  slope  toward  the  platform. 
In  other  cases  the  building  is  provided  with  banked  seats,  a  portion  of  which  is  constructed  so 
that  sections  may  be  revolved  toward  the  front,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hall  reduced  as  desired. 
Galleries  will  be  required  where  the  general  public  must  be  admitted  to  certain  parts  of  the 
hall,  while  delegates  occupy  the  main  floor  space.  The  exits  and  toilets,  provisions  for 
safety,  etc.,  will  be  controlled  by  city  ordinances  or  state  building  codes.  Judicious  distribu- 
tion of  these  utilities  is  necessary  to  avoid  congestion.  Ample  committee  rooms  and 
adm  imstration  offices  must  be  provided,  together  with  storage  space  for  chairs  not  in  use.  The 
heating  and  lighting  should  be  ample,  but  not  excessive.     Ventilation  b}'  gravity  is  sufficient. 

11.  Railway  Stations. — The  typical  railway  station,  aside  from  large  terminal  stations, 
comprises  a  ticket  office  with  a  bay  window  overlooking  the  trackage,  waiting  rooms  at  either 
side  for  men  and  women,  giving  a  space  of  25  sq.  ft.  per  person  in  the  ordinary  case;  adjacent 
to  these  a  baggage  room  and  toilets  for  both  sexes. 

A  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  is  provided,  convenient  to  the  train  platform  or  to  the  waiting  rooms.  The 
freifl^t  warehouse  and  office  may  be  connected  to  the  passenger  station  by  a  covered  way.  The  information 
bureau  and  news  stand  is  frequently  combined  in  small  stations.  The  stations  are  usually  one  story  high  except 
where,  in  the  central  portion,  offices  for  the  train  master  are  placed  overhead. 

12.  Universities. 

12a.  Ground  Required. — The  area  necessary  for  a  great  university  cannot  be 
determined  on  the  sole  basis  of  utility.  Other  elements  enter  into  consideration,  such  as  the 
probable  number  and  character  of  activities,  the  space  required  for  an  adequate  and  dignified 
approach,  the  necessity  for  light  and  air,  and  the  desirability  of  a  picturesque  arrangement. 
The  possible  increase  in  attendance  and  of  the  number  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  near  future 
affect  the  problem.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  as  much  land  as  possible  at  once  and  to  see  that 
no  insurmountable  obstacles  will  prevent  enlargement.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  water 
front  for  a  picturesque  view  and  opportunity  for  water  sports.  Level  ground  for  athletic 
fields,  together  with  a  rise  of  ground  for  the  location  of  buildings,  are  among  the  elements  of 
importance  in  selecting  a  site. 

12&.  Preliminary  Design. — A  preliminary  design  should  be  secured  where  a 
new  university  is  contemplated  or  where  considerable  enlargements  to  an  existing  institution 
are  at  all  probable.  Such  a  plan  will  prevent  unfortunate  errors  in  the  location  of  buildings, 
drives,  walks,  etc.  It  may  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  fix  absolutely  the  use  of  each  building 
in  a  general  design.  Certain  areas  should  be  designated  for  the  several  colleges,  within  which  a 
certain  freedom  of  choice  may  be  left  to  the  future  designer.  The  relation  of  the  several  col- 
leges to  each  other  should  be  carefully  studied  to  secure  convenience  and  efficiency. 
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12c.  Buildings. — Modern  univeraitiefi  comprise  educational  sections  or  colleges 
as  follows:  Letters  and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Art  and  Architecture,  Agriculture, 
Military  Science  and  Training,  and  University  Extension.  Besides  these,  other  departments 
are  ad  follows :  Student  Help  and  Recreation,  Sports  and  Athletics,  and  Administration. 

12d.  College  of  Letters  and  Science. — For  buildings  in  the  colleges  the  follow- 
ing room  sizes  may  be  taken  as  an  average: 

Class  rooms,  16  sq.  ft.  per  student,  at  30  per  room. 

Lecture  rooms,  10  sq.  ft.  per  student,  at  100  per  room. 

Lecture  halls,  8  sq.  ft.  per  student,  at  500  per  room. 

Offices  should  have  150  sq.  ft.  per  man.  Departmental  libraries  should  have  about  10,000 
books  capacity,  with  receiving  desk  for  the  attendant. 

Laboratories  for  pbyBics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc.,  will  be  somewhat  similar  as  regards  requirements  for  apace. 
Laboratory  rooms  will  average  50  sq.  ft.  x>er  student.  Small  laboratories  for  advanced  work  are  necessary.  The 
siie  14  X  24  ft.  may  be  taken  as  a  imit.  Lecture  rooms  and  lecture  halls  require  ample  room  for  preparations, 
instruments  and  materials.  The  windows  must  be  qxute  large,  1  aq.  ft.  to  5  of  the  floor  space,  arranged  for  darkening 
by  shades  or  panels  operated  by  hydraulic  or  electric  motors.  More  than  one  exit  from  a  large  lecture  room  is  re- 
quired, and  where  passible,  one  should  lead  directly  out  of  the  building. 

For  chemistry  the  principal  requirement  is  for  chemical  desks  with  acid  proof  tops  with  gas  and  water  supply 
and  waste,  sinks  at  the  ends  and  cupboards  underneath;  beside  these,  reagent  shelves,  fuming  cabinets  and  balance 
rooms.     A  chemical  store  room  and  dispensary  is  necessary. 

For  physics  laboratories  absence  of  vibration  Lb  imperative.  Concrete  construction  is  advantageous.  Physios 
deskb  are  arranged  along  the  walls  under  the  windows  and  are  equipped  with  electric  outlets,  gas  and  compressed  air. 
Concrete  piers  are  required,  and  special  cabinets  for  apparatus.  A  mechanicians'  shop  is  necessary  with  metal 
working  machinery  for  the  most  part.  Rooms  for  special  apparatus  are  required  for  both  chemistry  and  phyvics. 
Where  photography  is  made  part  of  the  course  in  chemistry  or  physics,  special  equipment  is  neoessary.  There  will 
be  laboratories  for  the  study  of  electricity,  light,  heat,  sound,  wireless  telegraphy,  liquid  air  and  gas. 

Biology  requires  microscope  tables  wider  at  one  end  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  windows  which  should  be 
large,  without  cross  bars  of  any  sort.  Chemical  desks  are  needed;  also  ovens,  fuming  cabinets,  refrigeration  rooms, 
dark  rooms,  rooms  for  constant  temperatures,  green  houses  and  glass  covered  laboratory  rooms  and  animal  houses 
partly  under  glass.  Ponds  open  to  the  air  are  required  and  aquaria  of  various  sorts;  also  a  photographic  room  for  re- 
cording results.  An  exhibit  museum  should  be  prominently  located.  A  space  on  the  first  story,  preferably  a  large 
entrance  foyer,  is  ideal.  The  herbarium  for  botanical  collections  and  the  working  museum  of  shells,  skins,  skeletons, 
and  insects  in  the  division  of  soology,  collections  of  alcoholics  and  specimens  preserved  in  other  liquids  will  require 
considerable  space. 

12e.  College  of  Law. — ^The  requirements  of  this  college  are  lecture  and  class 
rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  the  law  library.  A  good  number  of  offices  are  needed.  The  class 
rooms  require  more  space,  about  20  sq.  ft.  per  student.  Such  class  rooms  are  furnished  to 
advantage  with  narrow  desks  to  accommodate  the  text  books  which  are  large.  In  some  cases 
two  men  are  seated  at  one  desk.  Law  students  are  older  than  students  in  the  university 
courses  and  require  larger  furniture. 

The  law  library  should  have  a  regular  book  stack  for  special  texts  and  a  large  reading  room  with  open  shelves 
for  standard  works.  The  room  should  be  very  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  furnished  with  indireet  lamps  for 
evening  work. 

One  or  more  lecture  rooms  of  about  300  seats  are  required,  according  to  the  schedule  of  lectures. 

12/.  College  of  Medicine. — The  theory  of  medicine  includes  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  pharmacol(^y.  The  laboratories  will  require  tables  or  desks  furnished  with  gas, 
compressed  air,  electric  current.  Microscope  tables  are  extended  under  the  windows  which 
should  have  as  few  cross  bars  as  possible.  Special  fuming  cabinets  strongly  ventilated  are 
necessary. 

A  gas  crematory  furnace  is  needed  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  and  vent  flue  to  the  roof. 
A  refrigerated  vault  for  subjects  is  required  together  with  storage  rooms  for  specimens  in  alcohol. 

For  all  these  laboratories  there  should  be  animal  rooms.  Open  air  runs  for  the  dogs  should 
be  on  the  roof  surrounded  by  brick  walls  not  less  than  8  ft.  high.  The  drainage  from  these  runs 
and  all  animal  quarters  should  be  well  cared  for,  and  provision  made  for  hosing  out  at  frequent 
intervals.  Animals  need  out-of-door  air  and  may  be  provided  with  winter  and  summer 
quarters.  A  small  private  lift  from  the  laboratory  floors  to  the  roof  is  extended  to  the  ground 
level.    Cages  for  dogs  have  wire  fronts  and  30  sq.  ft.  area  for  each  animal. 
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Clinic.— The  dinio  building  ehoold  comprise  officee  for  the  head  phybioian,  a  general  waiting  room.  regiBtration 
rooms  and  record  rooms,  14  ft.  square.  The  general  waiting  room  to  contain  50  persons  at  once  will  require  16  sq. 
ft.  per  person.  A  separate  women's  waiting  room  in  desirable;  also  dressing  and  examination  rooms,  about  8  X 12  ft., 
sufficient  for  examining  20  %  of  the  capacity  of  the  waiting  room  at  one  time.  The  temperature  of  the  examination 
rooms  will  be  kept  to  at  least  74  deg.  and  the  rooms  must  be  light  and  well  ventilated.  Sound  proof  partitions 
between  units  should  be  provided. 

The  hoMpital  or  infirtnary  should  have  an  adequate  equipment,  such  as  an  elevator  adjacent  to  the  ambulance 
entrance,  of  sufficient  bixe  to  receive  a  hospital  cot.  The  corridor  should  be  not  lees  than  0  ft.  wide  and  the  room  doors 
4  to  4^1  ft.  wide  so  that  a  cot  may  pass  them.  The  stairs,  separated  from  the  corriaor  by  glass  doors,  should  be  4H 
ft.  wide  to  permit  a  stretcher  to  be  taken  down.  The  nurses'  stations  on  each  floor  will  be  perhaps  14  X  20  ft.  with 
the  call  desk  and  signal  service  and  the  dcbks  for  each  nurse  keeping  records.  The  hospital  will  be  divided  into  two 
units  per  floor,  shut  off  from  the  main  stair  corridor  by  glass  doors.  Each  unit  will  require  a  fully  appointed  bath 
room  and  separate  toilet,  utensil  room,  linen  doeet,  and  locker  room  for  street  clothes.  The  rooms  may  be  for  single 
patients,  or  for  two  in  a  room,  with  wards  of  not  over  four  beds  as  a  maximum.  Diet  kitchens  for  each  floor  are 
required.  The  etherising  and  operating  room  should  be  near  the  elevator.  The  kitchen  and  store  rooms  in  the 
basement  will  be  sufficient  with  dumb  waiters  to  the  several  stories,  preferably  to  the  diet  kitchens  direct.  The  other 
basement  rooms  will  be  X-ray  room,  baking  room  and  one  or  two  photographic  rooms. 

The  rMsorcA  hoepital  will  contain  a  number  of  laboratories.  The  division  into  isolated  units  will  be  more 
frequent  than  in  the  general  hospital  and  more  single  rooms  will  be  used. 

12g,  College  of  Engineering. — The  class  room  building  will  be  similar  to  the 
building  for  letters  and  science.  The  same  areas  per  student  will  be  required.  Spaces  in  the 
basement  may  be  used  for  instrument  rooms,  mechanicians  shop  and  general  utility  rooms. 
Drafting  rooms  should  be  provided  with  indirect  electric  lighting  for  evening  work.  Labora- 
tories should  be  quite  separated  from  the  academic  building,  and  for  that  reason  a  limited 
provision  for  class  rooms  should  be  made  in  some  of  the  laboratories. 

Steam  and  Qaa  Engine  Laboratory. — Preferably  a  long  building  about  40  ft.  wide  with  spaces  for  engines  on  both 
sides  of  a  central  aisle.  The  engine  foundations  should  be  formed  to  permit  ready  installation  and  removal  of 
engines  of  various  types.  There  should  be  a  basement  underneath,  for  supply  and  exhaust  piping,  with  ample  head 
room  under  the  piping;  also  an  overhead  electric  crane  for  moving  large  units.  Good  ventilation,  and  overhead 
lighting  by  saw  tooth  roofs  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  efficient  electric  lighting  are  required.  The  building  should 
be  simple,  like  the  machine  room  of  a  factory. 

Bngineerino  Shape. — Similar  to  the  engine  laboratory,  but  without  a  basement.  Electric  conduits  are  needed  for 
individual  drives  of  machines;  alao  rooms  for  wood  and  metal  working,  forging,  pattern  making,  casting  and  finishing. 

Bledric  Enoineering  Jjoboralory. — Similar  to  the  engine  laboratory,  without  a  basement,  but  with  a  central 
conduit  for  electric  current  main  wires.  Dark  rooms  for  certain  lines  of  study  are  needed;  also  laboratories  for 
testing  wires,  conduits,  lamps,  etc.,  transmission  of  current  and  electric  transmission  of  sound  in  telephones, 
telegraph,  and  the  electric  furnace. 

Mining  Engineering  and  MelaUttrgy. — A  model  ore  dressing  eqwpment  and  stamp  mill  require  a  height  of 
approximately  25  ft.  The  furnaces  are  of  masonry  and  quite  heavy.  Chemical  laboratories  in  connection  will  take 
60  sq.  ft.  per  student. 

Chenical  Bngineering  is  allied  to  the  operative  side  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  furnace  work  produces 
great  volumes  of  acid  gas.  For  the  three  branches  above  noted,  it  may  be  neoessary  to  iMt>vide  a  masonry  chimney 
for  gas  removaL 

Mater iale  Teeiing  Laboratoriee  for  wood,  metal,  cement,  stone,  etc.,  will  occupy  as  much  space  as  the  engine 
laboratories.    The  building  should  not  be  over  two  stories  high  and  of  heavy  construction. 

Teeting  Laboratoriee  for  pumpe,  fans,  mills,  and  automatic  machines  wUl  require  as  much  space  as  the  materials 
testing  laboratory. 

HydrauUe  Engineering. — ^Laboratories  should  be  provided  with  tanks  of  considerable  sise,  arranged  for  the 
study  of  water  power  under  constant  or  variable  head.     A  lecture  room  with  a  demonstration  table  is  needed. 

Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Arehitedure, — A  special  branch  of  steam  and  electric  engineering.  Separate 
laboratories  for  advanced  work  required,  similar  to  other  engineering  laboratories.  Naval  architecture  or  ship 
design  will  require  class  and  lecture  rooms,  drafting  rooms  and  model  lab<»«tories  similar  to  other  engineering 
laboratories  and  a  model  testing  pool  of  large  siie. 

Atiation  Enginemng. — The  class  and  lecture  rooms  will  be  similar  to  those  for  marine  engineering.  The 
laboratory  work  must  be  supidemented  by  field  work  involving  a  considerable  area  of  ground  and  large  shelter  sh  eds 
for  the  machineSb 

12^.  College  of  Architecture,  Art,  Music  and  Drama — Studios  for  Architec- 
ture,— For  the  study  of  architecture,  class  room  provisions  are  required  like  those  in  letters  and 
science — seminary  and  reading  rooms  for  sections  of  the  departmental  library  of  books,  photo- 
graphs and  plates,  and  rooms  for  models  and  casts  and  an  exhibit  room.  The  studio  rooms, 
large  and  small,  require  correct  lighting.  These  provisions  may  he  taken  as  standard  for  all 
studios  in  the  college  as  regards  the  academic  or  lecture  side  of  the  various  branches  of  art. 
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Special  conditions  as  to  ceiling  height,  north  lighting  and  work  rooms  in  connection  with 
studios  will  vary  according  to  the  special  branch.  In  connection  with  studios,  dressing  rooms 
with  locker  spaces  are  imperative  from  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Picture  Studioe. — Studios  are  for  drawing  and  painting,  including  oil  and  water  color  work,  charcoal  draw- 
ings, etc.  lighting  ahould  usually  be  obained  by  the  use  of  high  ceilings  and  north  illumination.  Separate  rooms 
for  elementary  and  advanced  work,  life  classes,  etc.,  should  be  included.  In  large  rooms  division  into  alcoves  is 
desirable. 

Mural  PaifUinfft  Seene  PcdnHnOt  Frinco  Studios. — These  should  be  broad  and  high  to  afford  sufficient  distance 
for  ascertaining  values. 

Studiot  for  Sculpture. — Rooms  an  needed  for  day  modeling,  marble  cutting  by  hand  and  power,  gdatine 
molding,  plaster  casting,  reducing  and  enlarging,  bronae  casting  and  finishing.  Sculptures  at  large  sise  require 
outside  spaces  for  experimental  mounting. 

Studios  for  House  Decoration. — These  require  spaces  for  experimentation  at  full  sise.  For  this  purpose  rooms 
which  may  be  divided  into  alcoves  10  ft.  square  are  desi^fible.  The  surfaces  of  the  alcoves  should  be  fitted  to  receive 
color  decoration,  wall  papers,  tapestries,  etc.,  which  may  be  removed  at  will.  This  branch  of  decorative  art  includes 
also  furniture,  hangings  and  floor  coverings. 

Deeoratiee  Art  for  BuHdinos. — This  includes  wood  carving,  mosaic  work,  scaggliolaa,  graffito,  marble,  metal  and 
glass  work« 

Arts  and  Crafts. — These  comprise  the  ceramic  arts,  designing  and  decoration  of  objects  in  clay,  chinaand  ^ass, 
small  metal  work,  jewel  grinding,  cutting  and  mounting,  and  small  wood  carving.  Power  equipment  is  neces- 
sary for  the  last  two  arts. 

Illustrative  and  Ittuminatino  Arts. — Book  illustration  and  illumination,  the  design  and  preparation  of  plates, 
printing  blocks,  engravings,  half  tones,  photogravures  and  lithographs,  plain  and  colored,  leather  tooling,  book 
binding,  gilding,  etc.,  are  included  in  this  branch. 

Posters  and  Advertisements. — Studios  for  this  branch  require  good  space  and  high  ceilings. 

Potrtrait  Photograp/Uc  Studios. — A  general  studio  is  needed  with  ample  height  and  space  with  complete  control 
of  light,  accessory  electric  lighting  and  flash  light  equipment;  also  dark  rooms  for  developing,  day  light  and 
electric  printing  space,  filing  space,  fireproof,  for  materials  and  prints,  storage  rooms  for  scenic  accessories.  A 
portion  of  the  space  is  arranged  with  seats  for  lecture  purposes,  arranged  to  secure  absolute  dark  for  certain  work. 

Music  and  Drama. — Studios  would  be  small  and  numerous,  7  X  10  ft.  area,  suited  for  the  study  of  music  and 
oratory.  Dramatic  art,  aesthetic  dancing,  moving  picture  photography  require  good  space.  For  this  part  of  a 
building  a  system  of  heating  by  warm  air  would  obviate  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  piping  incidental  to 
steam  heating  apparatus.  The  floors,  walls,  ceilings  of  practice  rooms  should  be  insulated  by  sound  deadening 
material.  Care  should  be  taken  to  in^serve  a  oertain  resonance  in  the  individual  rooms.  For  solo,  orchestra  and 
dramatic  practice,  rooms  of  medium  sise,  20  X  28  ft.,  are  required.  Moving  picture  studios  require  sufficient 
length  for  proper  focusing,  ample  room  for  the  movement  of  actors.  The  photographic  work  in  connection  will 
require  dark  rooms  6  X  10  ft.  and  printing  rooms  for  films,  etc.,  and  fireproof  storage  space. 

12t.  College  of  Agriculture. — The  general  course  in  agriculture  will  require 
laboratories  for  advanced  work  in  various  applied  sciences.  This  college  has  connection  with 
farmers,  stock  raisers,  dairymen,  and  will  hold  institutes  during  the  year  in  the  main  building. 
This  building  will  contain  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  agriculture  and  committee  rooms  for  various 
purposes.  The  requirements  for  lighting  and  spaces  will  be  similar  to  the  academic  buildings 
for  letters  and  science.  In  all  other  buildings  dressing  and  locker  rooms  are  required,  computed 
as  in  the  case  of  gymnasiums. 

Laboratories  in  the  Agricultural  CoIZai/s.— -Soil  study,  mainly  chemical  in  character  but  requiring  large  store 
rooms.     About  25  sq.  ft.  per  student. 

Farm  Engineering,  for  Demonstration  and  Study  of  Machinee  and  Implements.— Floor  areas  large,  for  heavy 
loads.     A  freight  elevator  required. 

Agronomy. -^The  study  of  seeds,  grains,  etc.  Storage  space  in  small  bins,  and  laboratory  rooms  for  study  of 
seeds  are  needed.    A  space  of  *20  sq.  ft.  per  student  in  laboratories  is  required. 

iXitryini/.— Batter  and  cheese  making.  The  work  is  partly  applied  chemistry.  A  machine  laboratory  is 
needed  for  demonstration  of  methods  and  processes.  In  connection  a  fully  equipped  dairy  and  cheese  factory  on  a 
small  scale  with  ample  refrigeration  and  storage  spaces  should  be  included.  The  product  is  usually  sold  at 
retail  so  that  a  sdling  department  is  required.  The  computation  of  sises  will  require  study  of  the  equipment 
intended  to  be  installed. 

Horticulture. — There  should  be  ample  storage  spaces  specially  ventilated  and  darkened  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.  The  principal  work  will  be  on  planting,  grafting,  budding  and  trimming  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubs. 
There  should  also  be  a  small  laboratory  for  preparation  of  sprays,  etc.,  about  20  sq.  ft.  per  student. 

Applied  Bntonu4ogy.—~FoT  the  study  of  insects,  noxious  and  beneficial  to  farms  and  orcharda.  cattle,  eto.t  and 
in  connection,  the  art  of  bee  keeping,  with  outside  space  for  apiaries. 

Animal  Husbandry. — The  work  in  this  course  is  conducted  largely  in  the  barns  and  fields.  Dressing  rooms, 
showers  and  lookers  are  necessary,  with  a  number  of  reading  or  study  rooms  and  a  department  library.  Reoords, 
registers,  pedigrees  of  animals,  should  be  given  fireproof  space. 
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Stock  Pavilion. — The  minimum  siie  of  the  elliptical  arena  for  a  stock  pavilion  in  175  ft.  long  by  67  ft.  wide, 
l^thin  this  area  hones  of  the  varioua  types  can  be  exhibited.  Riding,  hurdling,  etc.,  can  be  done.  The  entrance 
should  be  wide  enough  for  wagons.     About  this  arena  a  concrete  amphitheatre  of  ten  rows  will  seat  2600  people. 

The  other  buildings  in  this  department  will  be  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  herds  williiot  be  large, 
but  the  buildings  should  follow  the  best  practice  as  to  construction  and  operation. 

ISj.  Military  Science  and  Training. — The  buildings  for  military,  science  and 
training  may  be  combined  Tvhere  convenient.  .The  drill  hall  should  have  an  area  of  about 
40,000  sq.  ft.,  as  nearly  square  as  convenient.  The  dimensions  of  various  drill  rooms  are  as 
follows:  196  X  200  ft.,  165  X  280  ft.,  175  X  308  ft.,  200  X  300  ft.  Smaller  armories  have 
halls:  90  X  190  ft.,  60  X  90  ft.,  75  X  105  ft. 

At  the  front  or  side  or  under  the  drill  room  should  be  showers,  toilets,  bowU.  One  or  more  rifle  ranges  are 
needed:  also  lecture  rooms  for  instruction  of  officers  and  special  oorpe,  office  rooms  for  the  commandant  and  staff, 
and  an  armourer's  work  room. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  floor  of  large  siie  will  be  minimised  by  having  no  basement  under  the  drill 
room,  and  constructing  a  pavement  of  earth  or  asphaltum  directly  on  the  ground.  The  other  portion  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  two  or  three  stories  in  height.  The  great  span  over  the  drill  room  leads  to  excessive  height,  but  the 
construction  should  be  kept  as  low  as  practicable.  Excessive  sky  lighting  is  not  desirable.  A  ratio  of  1  ft.  of' 
skylight  to  8  or  10  ft.  of  floor  space  is  sufficient. 

Parade  grounds  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  up  to  20  acres  in  extent. 

12k,  University  Extension. — This  department  will  offer  courses  to  persons  at  a 
distancp.  The  requirements  comprise  a  number  of  working  offices  each  about  14  X  20  ft.,  with 
filing  spaces  for  documents  and  theses,  library,  and  a  book-room  space,  and  an  assembly  room  of 
200  sittings.  The  department  sends  out  package  libraries,  lantern  slides,  moving  picture  fihns, 
and  other  educational  matter  requiring  storage  space.  The  post  office  accommodation  will 
occupy  considerable  room  and  mail  chutes  will  be  necessary  from  the  upper  stories  of  the 
building. 

12/.  Student  Help  and  Recreation. — The  ))uildings  under  this  head  are  the 
dormitories,  union,  and  commons. 

The  dormitory  consists  of  a  central  portion  containing  the  general  parlor  and  visiting 
rooms,  a  post  office  room.  The  proctor  or  matron  has  a  suite  in  the  central  portion.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  contains  the  dormitory  rooms  10  X  14  ft.  for  single,  12  X  14  ft.  for 
double  rooms.  For  one  person  in  two  rooms  the  bedroom  is  7  or  8  X  14  ft.  and  the  study 
10  X  14  ft.  For  two  persons  in  three  rooms,  another  bedroom  is  added.  Each  bedroom 
contains  a  closet.  Toilet  and  shower  rooms  are  located  on  each  floor.  For  women  a  certain 
number  of  bath  tubs  is  added.  The  basement  contains  rooms  for  trunks  and  storage,  dining 
and  serving  rooms  and  kitchen. 

Dormitory  quadrangles  at  some  universities  enclose  a  court  accessible  only  to  students.  The  dormitory  units 
may  be  small,  of  about  24  rooms  in  three  stories,  or  larger  containing  50  rooms  per  story.  The  larger  units  are  less 
expensive  to  build,  but  the  smaller  ones  offer  opportunity  for  individual  donations  of  reasonable  amount. 

The  commons,  where  meals  are  served,  may  take  any  convenient  form.  At  the  Harvard  Memorial  the  dining 
room  is  quite  large.  In  other  cases  the  space  is  divided  into  several  dining  rooms.  Cafeterias  may  be  installed  at 
several  points,  all  served  from  a  central  1  itchen.  For  dining  spaces  15  ft.  per  person  is  ample.  Serving  rooms  espe- 
cially for  cafeterias  should  be  long  and  narrow,  open  on  the  front  as  in  public  cafeterias.  Some  room  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  balconies  for  dining  space.     The  central  kitchen  will  require  space  similar  to  what  is  common  in  hotels. 

The  union  or  clubhouse  contains  parlors,  social  rooms,  smoking  rooms,  game  rooms,  billiard  tables,  bowling 
alleys,  committee  and  society  rooms  and  headquarters.  It  may  have  an  assembly  hall  with  or  without  a  theater 
stage.     It  may  contain  a  trophy  room  for  prizes  taken  in  athletic  contests. 

12m.  Sports  and  Athletics. — University  athletics  comes  under  several  heads: 
Indoor  gymnasium  clafis  work,  Individual  work,  Corrective  work,  Games,  and  Running. 

The  indoor  work  is  done  in  the  gymnasium  and  game  rooms.  Athletic  education  and 
development  is  constantly  changing,  but  the  regular  equipments  and  spaces  are  still  maintained 
in  good  measure.  The  minimum  floor  area  for  a  standard  gymnasium  is  determined  by  the 
standard  dimensions  of  a  basketball  field.  These  are  90  ft.  long  between  goals  by  55  ft.  wide. 
The  space  on  the  side  lines  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  and  at  ends  6  ft.  Outside  of  this  area  spaces 
for  bleachers  are  needed.  The  space  per  sitting  on  a  bleacher  is  20  X  27  in.  A  gymnasium 
room  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  50  sq.  ft.  per  person. 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


The  running  track  should  give  11-ft.  head  room  underneath.     The  track  ib  6  ft.  wide*  eircular  at  the  end*  and 

should  be  of  such  length,  measured  on  the  line  of  travel,  that  a  certain  number  of  lapa  will  make  a  mile.     The  floor 

is  banked  sharply  around  the  ends,  diminishing  as  the  curve  meets  the  side  runa.     The  uaual  banking  is  IH  ft.  at  the 

high  point.  Around  the  edge  of  the  run- 
ning track  is  a  railing,  the  spaoee  between 
posts  filled  with  smooth  wire  netting. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  no  projecting  knoba, 
or  points  about  the  railing.  In  some  gym- 
nasia, a  single  row  of  seats  is  placed  on 
the  running  track  baloony  inside  the  drde 
of  the  track,  overlooking  the  basketball 
field. 

Gymnasium  rooms  are  from  40  X  60 
ft.  for  a  small  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  60  X  90  ft. 
as  a  standard  and  75  X  120  ft.  for  a  large 
gymnasium.  The  story  height  is  from  18 
to  22  ft.  The  entrances  and  stairs  may 
be  at  one  or  preferably  both  ends.  Adja- 
cent to  these  are  the  director's  office,  ap- 
paratus store  rooms,  locker  and  shower 
rooms  for  visiting  teams  and  studmts, 
and  toilets  for  both  sexes.  Where  the 
gymnasium  is  used  for  women  as  well  as 
men,  locker  and  shower  rooms  must  be 
duplicated.  Toilets  should  be  atthe  rate 
of  one  to  twenty  students,  based  on  the 
number  in  any  class. 

The  swimming  pool  may  be  used  in 
turn  by  both  sexes.  The  approaches 
should  be  well  separated  to  avoid  confu- 
sion. Between  the  dressing  rooms  and 
the  pool,  the  shower  rooms  will  intcsrvene. 
Men's  shower  rooms  are  quite  open,  the 
shower  heads  being  along  the  sides  of  the 
room.  Women's  showers  must  be  pro- 
vided with  individual  stalls  with  dressing 
stalls  4  X  4  ft.  in  die.  Lookers  should 
not  be  placed  in  these  stalls  but  ia  a 
separate   room.     Where  the  number  of 

students  is  quite  large  a  system  of  wire  baskets  12  in.  wide,  12  in.  high  and  15  in.  deep  to  contain  gymnasium  suits 

is  economical.     In  this  case  lockers  for  the  number  of  students  in  the  classes  at  any  hour  will  be  sufficient,  or 

at  most  double  the  number  so  as  to  permit  one  class  to  dress  while  another  is  on  the  floor.     The  looker  wire  baskets 

are  stored  in  racks  in  a  basket  room  with  an  attendant.     The  rack  system  will  accommodate  three  times  as  many 

students  as  the  individual  locker  sjrstem. 

Shower  stalls  should  be  enclosed  in  sefwrate  rooms  to  prevent 

steam  from  entering  the  locker  and  dressing  rooms  and  swimming 

pool  room.     The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  difficult  so  that  a  blast 

fan  system  is  desirable.     The  exit  venta  should  be  placed  near  the 

odling,  with  other  valved  openings  near  the  floor.     Some  form  of  vent 

hood  having  strong  suction  power  should  be  placed  on  the  exhaust  to 

operate  when  the  fans  are  not  running. 

Game  rooms  20  X  40  ft.  for  hand  ball,  volley  balls,  squash, 

etc.,   must  be  plain,  well  ventilated  and  lighted.      The  number  of 

these  will  depend  on  conditions,  but  it  is  well  to  be  conservative 

about  introducing  too  many. 

Corrective  gymnastics  reqiure  moderate  sised  rooms  similar  to 

game  rooms. 

Stadia  and  BaaebaU  Bleachers. — The  standard  jdimensions  of  a 

football  field  are  300  ft.  long  between  goals  and  160  ft.  wide.     The 

running  track  is  outside  of  this  area.     The  length  is  1320  ft.  around 

the  track  for  a  quarter  mile  track  measured  at  one  foot  from  the 

inside.     The  width  of  the  track  is  20  ft.     The  straight  away  leads  oflF 

from  one  side.     The  front  rail  of  the  stadium  is  about  65  ft.  from  the 

outside  of  the  running  track.     In  front  of  the  rail  is  the  band  platform  64  X  20  ft.  and  a  row  of  players*    seats. 

The  stadium  is  constructed  of  wood,  steel  or  concrete,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  or  open  ellipse,  to  allow 

sun  and  wind  to  enter.     The  dimensions  of  the  seats,  etc.,  are  described  under  grandstands  in  State  Fair  Parks, 

p.  733.     At  the  top  of  the  stadium  a  space  for  the  reporters'  stand  is  desirable.     The  entrances  and  exits  of  the 

stadium  will  be  placed  as  most  convenient  and  must  be  adequate  for  large  gatherings. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 
FiQs.  4  and  6. — Suggestion  for  large  college  or  university  gymnasium. 


A  -Jog -IS  feel  per  tee. 
S»H  mile -2S  feek  per  tee. 
C*  X  mile -20  feet  per  see. 
D"  100  yard  •  30  feet  per  lecL 

Fxo.  6. — Theoretical  angles  for  a  running 
radius  of  25  feet. 
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The  bMekwll  gmndstand  is  shaped  along  two  aidea  of  a  right  angle  paralld  to  the  ball  field  and  about  50  ft 
from  it.  It  may  be  two  atories  high.  Tlie  front  ia  aereened  with  wire  netting  to  prerent  aoddent  from  stray 
baseballa.  They  are  constructed  of  ateeU  for  large  atands,  and  have  the  usual  dimenaiona  per  sitting.  Chaixa  are 
employed  to  deoreaae  the  elevation  of  the  stand  which  is  formed  with  banks  to  afford  a  perfect  view  of  the  field  from 
all  points.     The  baseball  diamond  is  90  X  90  ft.  and  the  playing  field  300  X  800  ft. 

Fidd  H&iuet, — Where  the  grandstand  doea  not  give  space  for  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  a  field  house  is  necessary  for 
the  teams.  A  foot  ball  eleven  or  a  baseball  nine  may  include  an  equal  number  of  substitutes  so  that  space  for 
'  18  to  22  men  on  each  team  should  be  provided.  Dressing  rooms,  a  shower  for  each  four  men,  two  doeets,  urinals 
and  bowls  for  each  team  are  adequate.  The  fixtures  should  be  arranged  to  drain  out  in  winter.  A  separate 
heating  apparatus  is  necessary,  where  steam  cannot  be  brought  from  a  neighboring  plant.  An  emergency  room 
is  required.     A  women's  field  house  requires  individual  dressing  staHs,  shower  stalls,  etc. 

The  usual  water  sports  at  a  university  are  swimming,  canoe  paddling,  shell  racing,  skating,  ice  hookey.  For 
these,  a  shore  bath  house  and  a  boat  house  are  necessary. 

The  bathhouse  will  cover  a  good  number  of  dressing  stalls  4  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  long  as  a  maximum,  furnished  with 
locked  doors  opening  upon  an  aisle  6  to  6  ft.  wide.  A  water  tap  and  foot  tub  in  each  stall  is  desirable,  and  a  number 
of  books  for  clothes  and  towds.  life  lines  and  safe  limit  marks  are  necessary  to  this  sport.  The  boat  house,  for 
rowboats  and  canoes  wiU  be  arranged  in  units  about  17  ft.  wide,  with  canoe  racks  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  high  on 
each  side  of  a  center  aisle  8  ft.  wide.  Eacn  unit  should  have  a  doorway  on  the  center  aisle  leading  to  the  platform. 
10  ft.  wide,  and  an  apron  extending  to  the  water  and  furnished  with  rollers.  Between  each  apron  a  landing  jner 
3  ft.  wide  extends  perhaps  00  ft.  into  the  water.  A  boat  keeper's  room  with  a  pay  counter  la  required.  In  some 
plaoea  a  sleeping  room  is  necessary.  In  connection  with  the  boat  house  a  life  saving  power  patrol  boat  is  necessary. 
It  is  an  error  to  locate  passenger  boat  landings  in  close  proximity  to  a  boat  house  or  bath  house.  The  congestion 
due  to  discharge  of  passengers  and  the  danger  of  running  down  small  boats  or  swimmers  is  a  serious  objection  to  the 
plan. 

Winter  sports,  such  ss  skating,  akate-sailing,  ice  boating,  and  games  on  the  ice  may  be  accommodated  by  the 
bathhouse  building,  espedally  if  it  can  be  warmed.  For  evening  skating,  electric  light  poles  at  reasonable  intervals 
are  necessary.     The  skating  areas  should  be  marked  with  flags  or  otner  signs  to  prevent  accidents. 

12n.  Administration. — ^The  president's  suite  comprises  a  general  office  perhaps 
16  X  24  ft.,  a  private  office  and  stenographer's  room.  The  registrar  requires  a  considerable 
office,  16  X40ft.,  with  a  counter  for  ordinary  business;  a  private  office  for  consultation, 
private  stenographer's  room,  general  stenographer's  room  for  about  six  persons,  a  record  and 
filing  room  10  X  24  ft.  or  larger,  for  student  records,  bulletins,  catalogues,  etc. 

The  offices  of  the  deans  are  usually  located  in  the  main  building  of  their  college,  and  consist  of  a  general  office 
perhaps  20  X  24  ft.,  a  private  office  14  X  20  ft.  and  a  stenographer's  room. 

The  offices  of  the  businese  manager  and  staff  wUl  comprise  a  general  office  16  X  24  ft.,  private  office  12  X  16  ft., 
and  stenographer's  room  12  X  16  ft.,  and  the  regents'  or  trustees'  meeting  room  20  X  32  ft.,  and  ante-rooma  14  X  20 
ft. 

The  bursar  will  require  a  business  office  16  X  40  ft.  with  counter  and  private  office,  accountants'  business 
office  of  about  the  same  sise,  with  paymastei  's  counter.    The  purchasing  agent  will  need  about  the  same  space. 

8€rtia»  ButkUnO' — The  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and  grounds  requires  a  building  of  about  26,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.     The  building  ahould  have  a  freight  elevator. 

Central  HMHng  SioHon, — The  central  heating  station,  of  four  or  flve  thousand  horae  power  capacity,  will 
require  about  16,000  aq.  ft.  of  area  for  boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  etc.  A  plant  of  these  dimensions  must  be  designed 
by  a  heating  engineer. 

18.  Normal  Schools. — The  typical  normal  school  comprises  courses  in  general  education 
and  pedagogy.  In  connection  with  this  there  is  required  a  training  schooL  Certain  schools 
specialize  on  particular  branches  of  education. 

There  will  be  required  buildings  for 

(a)  Goieral  education  and  pedagogy,  including  library  and  assembly  hall, 
(d)  Training  or  practice  school  including  kindergarten. 

(c)  Gsrmnasium  with  pool. 

(d)  Central  heating  station. 
(«)  Dormitories. 

(/)  Buildings  for  special  branches,  such  ss  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  manual  training  and  (3)  music  and  art. 
The  main  building  will  be  somewhat  similar  to  a  modern  high  school  building  of  the  first  class.  The  training 
school  win  be  similar  to  a  grade  school,  with  some  high  school  rooms.  Beside  these  there  will  be  a  series  of  rooms 
to  be  used  ss  observation  rooma  by  students  in  pedagogy.  These  open  into  class  rooms.  The  gymnasium  and 
heating  station,  dormitories  and  other  buildings  noted  will  be  similar  to  the  same  tjrpe  of  buildings  at  universities, 
but  adapted  in  capacity  to  the  attendance  usual  at  normal  schools. 

14.  Public  Schools. > — Public  schools  in  America  may  be  classed  as  rural  schools,  grade 
schools  and  high  schools. 

*  See  also  diapter  on    School  Planning." 
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Rural  SchooU, — The  one-teaoher  rural  Bohool  building  contains  a  sinsle  dan  room  of  standard  dimenaionB 
23  X  32  ft.  with  cloak  rooms  adjacent.  Such  a  building  will  accommodate  40  pupils.  The  window  lighting  ia  on 
one  side  of  the  room  only.  Heating  is  done  by  a  jacketted  stove,  connected  to  a  duct  which  admits  fresh  warmed 
air  to  the  building.  A  vent  duct  adjacent  to  the  smoke  flue  carries  away  the  foul  air.  Provide  separate  cloak 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  a  fuel  closet  and  book  closet.  In  the  best  buildings  of  this  rif^u  the  basement  is  excavated 
for  a  furnace,  and  inside  toilets  are  provided  for  both  sexes.  The  remainder  of  the  basement  space  may  be  used  as  a 
play  room  in  severe  weather. 

The  two-teacher  room  represents  the  usual  limit  of  the  rural  school  house  development.  This  contains  two 
class  rooms  and,  in  the  best  examples,  a  library,  lunch  room,  toilets  for  both  sexes,  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  rooms.  In  some  examples  the  two  class  rooms  may  be  thrown  together  for  special  occasions,  by  means  of 
multiple  doors  or  sliding  wood  curtains.  One  and  two-teacher  school  buildinss  sometimes  serve  the  community 
for  social  purposes.  Where  the  school  is  isolated,  so  that  to  go  from  a  boarding  place  to  the  school  house  in  winter 
would  be  a  hardship,  two-teacher  schools  are  arranged  with  an  upper  story  divided  into  a  small  apartment  to  be 
occupied  by  the  teachers.     In  other  examples  a  cottage  is  buUt  near  the  school  house. 

These  buildings  are  of  frame  construction  or  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  or  stone  masonry  according  to  conditions 
The  requirements  for  ventilation,  1200  to  1800  cu.  ft.  per  person  per  hour  measured  at  the  vent  duct,  and  of 
window  lighting  (1  ft.  of  glass  to  5  or  6  sq.  ft.  or  floor  area),  and  of  exits,  and  the  separation  of  sexes  apply'to  these 
buildings.     In  the  case  of  state  aid  schoob  these  requirements  are  imperative. 

Grade  SchooU  and  High  ScAoo2«.— -The  standard  primary  and  grade  school  building  ie  from  two  to  three  stories 
high  and  contains  six  to  nine  dass  rooms  on  each  floor  for  buildings  in  ctties.  A  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall  are 
usual  aocessories.  Domestic  science  and  manual  training  rooms  are  commonly  provided,  as  well  as  play  rooms. 
Toilets  are  located  in  the  basement  or  ground  floor.  The  buildings  are  frequently  symmetrical  about  an  axis, 
with  the  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall  in  the  rear  court.  The  class  rooms  are  of  the  standard  dimensions,  23  X  32 
ft.  or  affording  16  to  18-ft.  area  for  each  person,  with  a  ceiling  height  of  12  ft.  Main  corridors  are  from  10  to  14  ft. 
wide.  Glass  areas  equal  to  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  floor  areas  are  required.  Stairways  and  exits  at  or  near  to 
each  end  and  central  stairways  in  addition  are  usually  provided.  The  buUdings  are  heated  by  steam  and  provided 
with  mechanical  ventihition  affording  from  1200  to  1800  cu.  ft.  per  person  per  hour.  Later  buildings  of  this 
type  are  fireproof.  Fireproof  corridors  at  least  are  required  in  two  story  buildings  in  most  states.  In  others  the 
first  floor  must  be  fireproof.  The  roofs  are  usually  of  timber  construction.  Risers  in  stairs  may  vary  from  6  in. 
high  by  11  in.  in  grade  schools  to  7  in.  high  by  11  in,  wide  in  high  schools.  SUiis  and  corridor  floors  are 
frequently  finished  in  terrasso.     The  same  style  of  floor  finish  is  employed  in  toilet  rooms. 

Class  roonui  commonly  have  a  wood  floor  finish,  maple  being  preferred,  laid  upon  the  concrete  floor,  and  fast- 
ened to  nailing  strips  spaced  about  16  in.  on  centers.  Such  floors  may  be  given  a  durable  finish  by  a  flowing  coat 
of  linseed  oil  with  a  small  amount  of  turpentine,  applied  to  the  wood  while  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  surplus  re- 
moved after  12  hr.     Basement  floors  are  left  to  show  a  finish  surface  of  concrete. 

The  toilet  provisions  for  schools  comprise  individual  closrts,  one  for  16  to  20  female  and  one  for  20  male 
scholars,  with  one  urinal  for  20  males,  wash  basins,  one  for  30  scholars,  and  bubble  fountains,  two  on  each  floor, 
with  one  additional  for  each  100  scholars.  Schools  having  a  gymnasium  provide  separate  toilets  and  shower  bath 
stalls  computed  on  the  number  in  gymnasium  classes. 

Ventilation  of  school  buiklings  may  be  done  by  gravity,  with  window  inlets  for  fresh  air;  by  blast,  with  fresh  air 
warmed  by  steam;  by  recirculation  and  air  washing.  The  first  is  the  least  expensive  and,  where  practicable,  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  second  is  the  most  common  in  large  buildings.  The  third  is  the  most  costly  for  installation, 
but  most  economical  of  coal  and  most  healthful  and  agreeable. 

The  most  reoent  development  is  the  one  story  school  building  about  a  court.  Portions  of  these  schools  are  two 
stories  in  height.  The  different  units  are  connected  by  covered  walkways  or  enclosed  corridon.  The  plan  necessi- 
tates considerable  areas  of  ground,  but  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  arrangement. 

16.  Fair  Park  Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  design  of  a  fair  grounds  concerns  the  manage- 
ment of  large  gatherings  of  people  and  their  direction  and  transportation  in  considerable 
masses.  The  exhibition  period  is  short  so  that  the  values  must  be  obtained  quickly.  Every- 
thing that  will  simplify  and  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  is  important.  Among  the 
things  to  avoid  are  congestion,  discomfort,  useless  effort  on  the  part  of  visitors,  and  ne^less 
expense  to  the  exhibitors.  Classification  of  kindred  exhibits  is  desirable  and  the  location  of 
the  most  popular  in  a  suitable  place.  A  general  design  should  cover  all  matters  of  trans- 
portation entrance,  exit,  circulation  within  the  enclosure  by  walks  and  drives,  architectural  treat- 
ment, landscape  work,  exhibit  fields,  amusement  spaces,  buildings  for  administration,  exhibits, 
catering,  amusements,  public  comfort  and  service.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  an  engineer- 
ing design  covering  all  underground  work,  surface  drainage,  lighting,  power,  fire  protection, 
water  supply  and  waste  and  sanitation. 

TroMportaiion  and  Entrance. — The  entrance  should  be  at  the  point  most  easily  reached  by  transportation 
facilities,  street  cars,  automobiles  and  the  like.  There  should  be  a  large  unloading  space  capable  of  holding  a 
number  of  street  cars  at  once,  planned  to  unload  and  take  on  passengers  without  obliging  them  to  cross  tracks  or  to 
stand  in  streets  open  to  traffic.     Automobile  stands  should  be  separated  from  street  car  stations.     This  ^^liyy  of 
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tranaportation  may  property  approach  the  grounds  at  a  subordinate  entranoe  or  at  some  point  as  near  to  the  main 
entranoe  as  convenient.  Coiisiderable  space  should  be  afforded  for  discharging  passengers.  A  separate  area  for 
parking  cars  should  be  provided  so  that  the  space  about  the  entrance  will  not  become  congested.  The  entranoe 
for  frmc^t  trucks  and  railway  oars  should  be  at  another  point  on  the  grounds.  The  main  entrance  should  be 
marked  by  a  structure  of  more  or  leie  spectacular  appearance,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  place  of  entry  and  to  carry 
decorations  of  flagSt  lights  and  placards.  The  actual  gateways  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  space  oover^ 
by  such  a  structure. 

Drives  and  Walka, — It  has  been  the  policy  to  limit  the  use  of  automobiles  within  the  fair  enclosures.  Drivsa, 
bridges  and  gateways  must  be  designed,  however,  with  reference  to  supporting  the  weight  of  cars  and  affording 
adequate  room  for  turning  and  passing.  Wherever  possible,  steps  and  sharp  inclines  in  walks  must  be  avoided 
where  large  crowds  are  customary. 

The  enclosure  of  the  fair  grounds  should  be  made  sufficiently  difficult  to  prevent  climbing. 

BuUding  Design. — As  a  general  rule  of  jdanning,  one  story  buildings  should  be  considered.  A  few  structures 
of  good  height  should  be  included  for  spectacular  effect,  but  the  upper  fK>rtions  have  but  little  value  for  exhibits. 

PxMic  Comfort  StoHona. — At  various  points  on  the  grounds  public  comfort  stations  should  be  installed.  The 
first  units  should  be  designed  so  that  considerable  additions  may  be  made,  perhaps  to  three  or  four  times  their 
original  sise.  Stations  intended  for  both  sexes  should  be  given  particular  attention  as  to  approach.  It  is  hardly 
practicable  to  provide  the  number  of  units  customary  in  permanent  buildings,  but  at  least  one  toilet  to  250  persons 
should  be  installed  in  the  locations  most  commonly  congested.  This  would  give  service  to  one  person  in  twenty  per 
hour. 

Band  l^anda. — ^The  ordinary  band  stand  should  be  about  200  sq.  ft.  in  area  for  a  band  of  twenty  pieces  and 
should  be  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  ground. 

Adminiatration  Building. — The  business  of  carrying  on  the  fair  should  be  located  near  to  the  entranoe.  The 
building  should  be  of  permanent  character  and  should  have  fireproof  record  rooms  for  documents.  Beside  a 
general  business  office,  there  should  be  a  committee  room  of  good  sise,  and  offices  for  each  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  building  will  be  used  consideraUy  during  the  year  and  should  be  heated,  lighted  and  provided  with  the 
regular  equipments  of  an  office  building. 

Service  BuHdinga. — The  care  of  the  grounds  during  the  exhibition  period  and  at  other  times  requires  a  building 
for  the  superintendent  and  his  corps  of  men.  It  is  generally  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  live  on  the  grounds 
at  least  during  the  summer  and  in  some  cases  the  entire  year.  The  building  should  provide  quarters  for  a  family 
and  a  number  of  dormitories  for  workmen.  The  barns  should  be  ample  and  capable  of  future  expansion.  Sheds 
for  mowers,  rollers,  concrete  mixers  and  garden  implements  should  be  conveniently  near.  A  service  yard,  paved 
with  concrete  or  macadamised,  ia  desirable. 

Greenhotuea. — A  fully  appointed  fair  grounds  would  include  a  series  of  propagating  pits  for  starting  annuals 
and  for  protecting  ornamental  plants  in  a  severe  climate. 

Crating  Yard. — An  enclosure  for  storing  orates  will  save  considerable  expense  to  exhibitors  and  will  keep 
the  grounds  in  good  order  during  the  exhibit  period.     A  portion  of  it  at  least  should  be  roofed  over. 

Power  5<<Uion.— Where  electric  ciurent  for  light  and  power  is  accessible,  as  from  the  power  lines  of  the  electric 
railway,  it  is  usually  preferable  to  buy  the  current.  The  fair  period  is  of  such  short  duration  that  the  investment 
and  maintenance  of  a  power  station  is  unwarranted  wh«^  reasonable  rates  of  purchase  can  be  had.  The  computa- 
tion of  current  required  would  determine  the  capacity  of  a  power  station  in  other  cases.  The  building  would 
need  to  be  of  permanent  materials  designed  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  equipment  in  good  condition 
during  the  idle  period,  as  well  as  to  providing  a  reasonable  working  space  during  operation. 

Race  Tracka  and  Orand  Stands. — The  vogue  of  horse  racing  is  not  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  interest  in 
machine  racing  having  taken  its  place  to  some  extent.  In  any  event  a  grand  stand  of  large  dimensions  is  xisually 
necessary  to  fair  grounds. 

The  concrete  grand  stand,  or  one  constructed  of  steel,  is  the  only  safe  structure  for  the  purpose.  Temporary 
grand  stands  can  be  nuuntained  for  about  eight  years  if  constantly  inspected  and  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
danger  of  fire  and  collapse  are  always  present  with  a  wooden  structure,  and  only  the  most  rigid  inspection,  renewal 
and  policing  will  make  one  measurably  safe. 

A  grand  stand  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  structural  steel  and  concrete  involves  a  large  expenditure,  but  in 
some  cases  the  ground  space  underneath  can  be  utilised  for  exhibits.  Upper  spaces  have  no  value  of  this  kind.  A 
concrete  grand  stand  costs  from  $9.50  to  $15.00  per  seat,  in  the  ordinary  case,  where  the  seats  are  left  uncovered. 
The  seats  are  arranged  in  steps  about  17  in.  in  height,  where  the  step  forms  the  seat,  or  from  8  to  14  in.  where  plank 
seats  are  provided,  supported  on  brackets.  The  latter  plan  is  superior  as  requiring  less  total  height  and  being 
easier  of  access.  The  usual  width  of  the  steps  is  23  to  25  in.  In  any  case  a  plank  seat  about  1 1  in.  wide  is  necessary 
for  comfort.     Chair  bodies  are  preferable  to  planks. 

Entranoe  to  the  grand  stand  may  be  made  at  several  points.  A  broad  walkway  is  required  between  the  grand 
stand  and  the  track,  from  which  steps  lead  to  the  rows  of  boxes.  Where  entrance  to  the  stand  is  from  the  front,  no 
other  provision  is  required.  Entranoe  from  the  back  may  be  made  by  walkways  under  the  stand  extending  to 
the  front  on  the  ground  level,  or  by  inclines  leading  to  the  higher  levels  and  entering  the  stand  through  archways. 

Restaurant  Buildinga. — The  lunch  counter  is  the  normal  fair  grounds  restaurant,  compared  wito  which  all  other 
types  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Waiter  service  is  in  considerable  use,  however.  The  buildings  are  usually  of  frame 
construction  and  one  story  in  height.  The  area,  outside  of  the  kitchen,  will  not  exceed  15  sq.  ft.  per  person.  The 
kitchen  is  much  reduced  in  area  over  the  usual  restaurant  kitchen  and  will  contain  the  range,  vegetable  cooker, 
soup  kettles,  work  table,  steam  table,  refrigerator  and  store  pantry. 

Concessionaires  Buildings. — These  are  structures  for  the  sale  of  small  objects.  They  are  generally  open  on 
(be  sides  and  front,  with  wooden  shutters  for  closing  at  night. 
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Bxhibit  BvUding: — The  prinoipAl  ezhibitB  at  a  state  fair  are:  farm  maohinoy,  other  maehineiy,  prooeiM, 
automobiles,  truoka,  tractors,  yeliioles.  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  dairy  products  and  animab.  Qalleries  and 
second  stories  are  worthless  for  exhibit  spaces.  The  ordinary  visitor  will  not  go  up  to  a  second  story  at  all,  and 
seldom  to  a  gallery.  The  floors  of  the  buildings  are  marked  off  into  convenient  units  called  booths  with  aisles  be- 
tween for  visitors.  Ample  daylight  is  necessary  and  electric  lighting  for  evening  use.  A  small  business  office  is 
provided  at  some  point.  Sky  lighting  is  necessary  in  the  usual  case.  The  area  of  glass  surface  in  these  buildinss 
should  be  not  less  than  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  oi  floor  area.  Buildings  for  the  exhibit  of  animals  differ  from  others  in  that 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  sanitation,  and  there  must  be  provision  for  feeding,  watering  and  protecting  the 
animals  from  injury  and  disease. 

16.  Expositions. — The  designing  of  world's  expositions  is  affected  by  the  same  problems 
as  with  state  fairs,  but  on  a  greatly  magnified  scale.  There  is  opportunity  for  architectural 
effect  not  possible  with  the  smaller  enterprise.  Otherwise  no  essential  difference  obtains. 
The  same  elements  go  to  make  up  the  ultimate  result.  There  is  the  spectacular  field,  the 
exhibit  field  and  the  field  of  amusement.  Accessory  to  these  are  the  fields  of  states  and  foreign 
countries.  The  same  problems  of  administration,  transportation,  circulation,  public  comfort^ 
sustenance,  safety  and  police  protection  obtain. 

17.  Park  Buildings. — Parks  are  of  two  types.  The  grand  park  will  contain  plant  houses 
of  large  sise  for  palms  and  other  exotics.  Beside  this  there  will  be  the  animal,  bird  and  reptile 
houses,  aquarium  buildings  and  outside  spaces  in  connection,  completing  the  zoological  garden, 
a  refectory  of  considerable  size,  public  comfort  buildings,  boat  houses  and  landings  and  waiting 
rooms  at  transportation  terminals.  The  service  buildings  will  be  the  central  heating  station, 
the  administration  building,  gardeners'  cottages,  bams,  sheds  and  greenhouses. 

The  small  park  will 'Contain  buildings  for  amusements  such  ss  a  gymnasium  with  dressing  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  dancing  rooms,  game  rooms,  a  simple  theater  stage,  lecture  and  reading  rooms.  Adjacent  to  it  or  in  con- 
nection will  be  the  bath  building  with  showers,  indoor  swimming  pool,  open  air  swimming  and  wading  pools.  Play- 
ing fields  will  be  provided,  baseball  and  children's  playgrounds  fitted  with  swings  and  other  amusement  apparatus. 
Picnic  grounds  provided  with  concrete  camp  fire  places  are  common  in  the  best  parks. 

18.  Theaters  and  Music  Halls. — The  theater  for  the  drama  and  opera  consists  of  an  audi- 
torium having  a  pitched  or  slanted  floor,  usually  one  or  more  galleries,  and  a  series  of  private 
boxes  at  each  side  of  the  proscenium  arch.  The  orchestra  pit  in  front  of  the  stage  is  depressed 
sufficiently  to  avoid  blocking  the  view.  The  entrance  or  foyer  contains  the  box  office  and  cloak 
and  toilet  rooms  for  both  sexes.  The  seating  capacity  varies  from  800  in  small  theaters  to 
2000  in  those  of  average  size  and  3300  for  large  theaters. 

The  Stag*- — The  proscenium  opening  should  be  of  such  width  as  to  leave  at  each  side  a  space  on  the  stage 
about  one-third  ss  wide  aa  the  proscenium.  The  height  of  the  stage  to  the  gridiron  should  be  at  least  2  ft.  more  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  proscenium  opening.  The  gridiron  or  rigging  loft  consists  of  a  series  of  l>eams  spaced  dosely 
together  by  which  the  pieces  of  scenery  may  be  supported.  It  should  have  a  walkway  and  service  stair  on  each 
side  of  the  stage.  The  head  room  above  the  gridiron  should  be  7  ft.  Under  the  stage  a  working  space  is  required 
not  less  than  8  ft.  high.  The  floor  of  the  stage  is  constructed  of  members  parallel  to  the  proscenium  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  easy  removal  or  change  of  parts.  In  this  a  regxilar  number  of  traps  are  framed  out  and  covered.  The 
trap  mechanism  resembles  a  short  elevator,  counterbalanced  and  formed  with  a  platform  to  permit  raising  or 
lowering  at  will.  At  the  back  or  one  side  a  large  doorway  ia  needed  to  receive  scenery  and  properties.  A  series  of* 
dressing  rooms  of  small  size  and  two  large  dressing  rooms  are  necessary.  The  dectric  switch  cabinet  is  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  stage  to  control  the  stage  and  auditorium  lights.  A  large  ventilator  to  carry  off  smoke  and  gases  in 
case  of  fire  is  now  required  on  aU  stages. 

The  AudUorium. — The  building  codes  usually  require  36  in.  of  opening  in  exits  per  hundred  seats.  The  exits 
are  required  to  be  distributed  at  fairly  even  distances  about  the  auditorium  and  to  be  marked  by  signs,  lights,  etc. 
The  height  of  the  ground  floor  above  the  public  streets  adjacent  is  usually  not  over  3  ft. 

Theater  seats  are  regularly  19.  20,  21  and  22  in.  wide.  Minimum  spacing  2H  ft.  back  to  back,  and  average  2^ 
ft.  Seating  space  in  theaters  is  computed  at  6  to  8  sq.  ft.  pet  person  including  aisles,  with  7  sq.  ft.  on  curves.  The 
ideal  width  of  theaters  is  about  75  ft.,  the  hei^t  55  to  00  ft.  above  the  stage  or  3H  ft.  more  above  the  floor  level, 
proscenium  width,  not  over  40  ft.,  and  stage  depth  not  over  60  ft.  The  pitch  of  the  main  floor  and  balconies  is 
graduated  to  secure  a  uniform  view  of  the  stage  from  all  points. 

Theater  Scenery, — A  minimum  complement  of  scenes  for  a  very  small  theater  woxild  be,  one  exterior,  one  in- 
terior, one  street  scene  and  one  "cut  wood  scene,"  all  with  proper  wings  and  sky  borders,  one  set  of  " tormentors '* 
or  fronts,  one  drop  curtain.  These  are  attached  by  elevating  strips  counterbalanced  to  the  gridiron,  and  operated 
by  ropes.  In  low  stages  the  scenes  must  be  rolled  up  from  the  bottom,  which  is  undesirable.  Besides  these,  other 
forms  called  flats  are  used.    In  these  the  scenery  is  attached  to  hinged  frames. 

Moving  Picture  Theaters. — This  type  of  building  differs  from  the  ordioitry  theater  mainly  as  regards  the  stage, 
which  may  be  brought  to  a  minimum  practicable  depth  of  perhaps  10  ft.    Provision  for  safety  against  fire  is  necee- 
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•ary  on  aooount  of  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  picture  filma  in  use.  The  shape  of  the  building  is  controlled  prima- 
rily by  the  distance  necessary  for  the  best  optical  effects.  The  picture  booth  should  be  of  fireproof  materials  and 
should  have  special  ventilation.    The  exits,  seating  and  other  accessories  will  be  the  same  as  for  regular  theaters. 

The  Concert  stage  is  usually  enclosed  with  wood  panelling  for  resonance.  The  organ  may  be  arranged  in  parts 
at  each  side  of  the  proscenium  with  the  movable  console  on  the  stage.  The  chairs  for  singers  are  disposed  on  benches 
rising  consecutively  toward  the  back,  sometimes  in  the  arcs  of  circles.  The  benches  should  be  about  3  ft.  wide  to 
serve  for  orchestra  purposes  as  well.  An  orchestra  of  60  pieces  will  require  800  sq.  ft.  Small  orchestras  somewhat 
more  per  man.     A  great  organ  will  reqiiire  from  450  to  900  sq.  ft.  of  area  and  a  height  of  36  to  40  ft. 

Temporary  Stages. — The  best  form  of  movable  stage  is  one  composed  of  stout  tables  firmly  bolted  to  each  other. 
The  table  tope  should  be  made  without  overhang  and  the  frames  bored  for  thumb  screws  with  large  grips.  The 
units  may  be  3  X  6  ft.  in  sise  for  easy  handling.  The  units  for  the  flat  portions  will  have  legs  of  uniform  height. 
The  rear  sections  will  be  taller  to  form  the  stepped  areas.  A  stage  of  this  kind  may  be  made  up  of  different  sizes  at 
will.  Along  the  front  and  about  the  sides  iron  stanchions  and  rails  may  be  clamped  for  safety  and  good  appearance. 
The  steiM  should  be  self-contained,  clamped  to  the  stage,  and  have  stout  hand  rails. 

Oven  Air  TAsoier*.— The  Greek  theater  has  been  the  model  in  most  cases.  The  theater  at  Berkeley,  California, 
is  typical.  In  this  the  seating  is  of  concrete,  partly  seated  with  chairs.  The  capacity  will  depend  partly  on  the 
character  of  the  ground,  a  sloping  hlU  side  giving  the  greatest  convenience.  The  stage  and  proscenium  may  be 
architectural.  Other  scenery  is  not  commonly  used.  A  simple  theater  may  be  designed  by  accommodating  the 
slope  to  the  line  of  vision,  elevating  the  seats  continuously  to  give  a  good  view  of  the  stage.  The  seats  may  be 
secured  to  timbers  anchored  to  the  ground.  The  stage  should  be  of  timber  work  with  a  wood  floor,  covered  if  de- 
sired with  canvas.  The  background  may  be  of  canvas  supported  on  frames,  or  of  trees  and  shrubs  set  thickly  to- 
gether. A  railing  at  the  back  and  sides  is  necessary  for  safety.  The  stage  area  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  a 
small  theater  and  the  proscenium  oponinic  will  be  formed  by  a  frame  at  each  side  covered  with  canvas.  This  affords 
support  for  the  stage  lighting  which  will  be  suspended  on  wire  cables.  Simple  dressing  rooms  are  required,  with 
canvas  cUvisions.    The  auditorium  will  be  enclosed  with  a  canvas  screen  supported  on  posts. 

19.  Dance  Halls  and  Academies. — The  usual  form  of  dance  halls  is  that  of  the  lecture 
hall,  rather  longer  than  wide.  In  addition  to  the  dancing  floor,  retiring  rooms,  cloak  rooms  and 
toilets  for  both  sexes  are  required  and  a  good  sized  foyer  or  gathering  room.  Over  these  rooms 
the  visitors'  gallery  is  placed,  and  in  some  halls  narrow  refreshment  galleries  extend  along  the 
sides  of  the  room.  The  dancing  room  should  be  high  studded  and  well  ventilated.  The  musi- 
cians' gallery  may  be  at  the  front,  but  not  too  high  above  the  floor.  In  dancing  cafes  the  refresh- 
ment tables  are  on  the  dancing  level.  A  dancing  academy  will  require  a  suite  of  business 
offices  and  special  rooms  for  individual  instruction. 

20.  Military  Buildings. — The  description  of  drill  halls  in  Art.  12j,  will  be  sufiicient  for 
similar  buildings  in  this  section.  Beside  these  are  the  riding  school  buildings,  rather  similar 
in  the  main,  but  requiring  a  dirt  or  bark  floor  for  horses.  In  connection  there  will  be  the  stables, 
for  which  see  "Animal  Husbandry,"  under  Art.  12i.  Other  buildings  will  be  the  barracks, 
officers'  quarters,  toilet  buildings,  ammunition  buildings,  quartermasters'  buildings  and  the 
post  exchange. 

The  barracks  at  the  cantonments  in  the  United  States  during  1916-18  were  of  frame  construction,  two  stories 
high,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  posts.  The  space  between  poets  was  closed  in  to  the  ground  with  board- 
ing. The  typical  barracks  plan  comprised  a  central  hallway  with  stair,  and  dormitories  at  each  side,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  85  sq.  ft.  ];)er  man.  A  sergeants'  room  for  each  dormitory  room  was  placed  near  the  entrance.  The 
buildings  were  heated  with  jacketted  stoves,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Some  of  the  barracks  at  Camp  Grant, 
Illinois,  were  heated  by  steam,  the  mains  being  carried  overhead  from  a  central  heating  station. 

The  toilet  buildings  were  located  adjacent  to  the  barracks,  one  for  each  building,  and  contained  the  shower 
rooms  with  heaters,  closets,  urinals  and  washing  troughs.  The  heating  and  lighting  apparatus  was  similar  to  the 
barracks  equipment.  The  floor  was  of  concrete,  carried  up  two  to  three  feet  on  the  side  walls.  Barracks  and  toilets 
were  boarded  on  the  outside,  lined  with  building  paper  and  ceiled  inside  with  boarding  three  feet  high  and  with 
"compo"  board  or  heavy  pasteboard  above.  The  construction  was  extremely  light.  Roof  ventilators  were 
provided  on  the  buildings.     Windows  and  doors  were  of  stock  form. 

Buildings  for  naval  reserve  cantonments  were  similar,  but  arranged  in  groups  in  some  instances.  These 
barracks  were  disposed  about  a  square.  One  unit  of  nine  buildings  was  adjacent  to  a  double  mess  hall.  The 
buildings  contained  112  men  each;  the  mess  halls  500  men  each.  Two  toilet  and  shower  bxiildings  served  the  group. 
Separate  units  were  provided  for  probationers.  There  were  ten  officers'  barracks  with  separate  toilet  and  shower 
buildings.  The  barracks  were  161  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  The  hospital  group  contained  four  wards  with  four 
toilet  buildings,  a  hospital  corps  dormitory,  officers'  quarters,  nurses'  quarters.  The  other  buildings  were  the 
administration  building,  army  library,  camp  theater  for  2700  men,  the  commissary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  G.  near  the 
entrance  of  the  grounds. 

21.  Public  Comfort  Stations.* — The  public  comfort  station  for  both  sexes  requires  segrega- 
tion.   A  common  waiting  room  would  be  feasible  under  the  best  circumstances,  otherwise  not. 

1  See  also  chapter  on  "Public  Comfort  Stations." 
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The  station  will  be  composed  of  an  ante-room,  sometimes  with  two  types  of  accommodation^ 
common  and  first  class.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  fixtures.  Compartments  should 
be  lined  with  marble  or  other  enduring  material.  In  the  women's  side  a  table  for  dressing 
children  is  needed.  The  building  may  preferably  be  above  ground,  but  in  cities  basements 
or  other  underground  spaces  are  most  available.  The  computation  of  fixtures  required  will 
depend  upon  custom.  A  reasonable  computation  may  be  based  on  the  number  of  persons  one 
fixture  will  serve.  Taking  4.^  min.  as  the  average  time  of  occupancy  for  fixtures  of  all  sorts, 
one  fixture  will  serve  133^  persons  per  hour.  An  equipment  of  four  closets  for  women,  two 
closets  and  two  urinals  for  men  would  serve  107  persons  per  hour.  The  addition  of  two  urinals 
would  give  an  increased  capacity  of  40  persons  per  hour. 

22.  Tombs,  Memorials,  and  Halls  of  Fame. — Memorials  are  of  two  principal  types.  The 
first  is  purely  sculptural  or  mortuary.  The  mortuary  crypts  will  be  similar  to  those  of  public 
mausoleum.  The  second  intended  primarily  as  a  memorial,  partakes  of  secondary  character- 
istics such  as  a  museum,  art  gallery  or  chapel.  All  such  buildings  should  have  some  feature  to 
indicate  the  idea  of  a  memorial.  A  bronze  tablet  may  hardly  meet  the  requirement.  In  some 
examples  the  foyer  or  some  central  room  is  made  to  give  expression  to  the  memorial  idea.  In 
this  a  statue  or  portrait  may  be  placed.  The  design  and  detail  of  the  memorial  portion  should 
be  carried  out  in  materials  of  permanent  character  and  excellent  appearance,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  constitute  a  chief  attraction  of  the  building.  The  remaining  portions  should  be 
well  done  and  of  enduring  materials,  rather  than  to  be  so  laige  as  to  necessitate  cheap  expedients. 
The  hall  of  fame  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  museum  of  sculpture.  The  central  portion  is 
designed  partly  for  architectural  effect.  It  will  contain  statues  of  celebrated  men  to  whom  par- 
ticular honor  is  intended.  The  subordinate  parts  of  the  building  will  give  space  for  portrait 
busts  of  inen  of  various  degrees  of.  distinction.  The  Pan  American  Building  at  Washington 
partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  a  hall  of  fame. 

23.  Civic  Centers. — The  community  building  is  an  important  element  of  a  small  town  or 
of  a  neighborhood  in  a  city.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  club  house,  but  the  uses  are 
somewhat  different.  No  living  quarters  are  required  except  for  the  caretakers.  Rather  large 
banquets  and  other  social  functions  will  be  served  but  the  kitchen  provision  may  be  simple  if 
sufficiently  spcusious.  Game  rooms  and  especially  bowling  alleys  are  desirable.  The  principal 
room,  frequently  on  the  second  story,  will  be  used  for  lectures,  dances,  mass  meetings  and  on 
occasion  for' religious  services.  There  should  be  toilet  and  retiring  rooms  for  both  sexes.  The 
first  story  will  contain  the  offices  and  social  rooms,  billiard  room,  magazine  room,  etc.  In 
smaller  examples  the  street  front  is  occupied  by  small  stores  for  cigars,  soda  and  mineral  waters, 
or  a  women's  exchange.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  building  is  lessened  and  convenience  is  served  at  the  same  time.  The  entire  first  story 
should  not  be  so  occupied,  but  only  a  small  area  on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance. 

24«  Buildings  for  Sepulchres. — The  public  mausoleum  in  which  compartments  are  sold, 
consists  of  a  central  mass  of  reinforced  concrete,  formed  into  cells  or  crypts  2}4  ^  ^H  ^  7  ft.  with 
walls  about  4  in.  thick,  arranged  in  4  or  5  tiers.  The  smaller  buildings  of  about  60  crypts 
comprise  a  central  hall  of  good  height,  in  which  burial  services  may  be  held,  with  crypts 
in  wings  at  each  side,  arranged  along  a  corridor  8  to  10  ft.  wide.  .  Special  crypts  or  rooms  con- 
taining crypts  are  placed  in  the  main  portion.  The  crypts  are  closed  upon  occupation,  with  a 
3  in.  slab  of  concrete  grouted  into  place.  The  crypt  is  provided  with  a  lead  drainage  tube  and 
ventilating  tube  leading  to  a  central  receptacle  containing  a  powerful  disinfectant.  From  there 
the  ventilating  pipe  extends  to  the  outside.  The  building  is  composed  of  masonry  faced  usually 
with  cut  stone.  The  interior  is  lined  with  marble  on  walls  and  floois.  The  ceilings  are  of 
plaster  or  other  decorative  material.  Doors  and  window  sash  are  of  bronze.  The  intention  of 
these  buildings  is  to  conserve  the  remains  placed  in  them  for  a  long  time.  To  do  this,  the  build- 
ing itself  must  be  of  enduring  materials.  Everything  of  an  ephemeral  nature  should  be  avoided 
and  precaution  taken  against  the  effects  of  time  and  the  elements,  especially  rain  and  frost. 
The  buildings  are  lighted  by  windows  in  the  ends  of  the  corridors.  Roof  lights  or  transoms 
in  the  roof  are  sources  of  water  leaks.     The  buildings  are  warmed  by  hot  air  furnaces  if  at  alL 
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A  reoeiviug  rault  with  metal  supports  for  caskets  may  be  connected  to  these  buSdings,  in  a 
compartment  with  aaeparate  entrance.  A  crematory  with  furnaces  of  special  design  is  provided 
In  aome  cases. 

Similar  provuioDg  ma  to  tbe  ODnstnlfltion  of  IndiTidiu]  maoiolsii 
ba  droplo  or  el»bor«te.    The  tendanoy  to  oolieot  moiBtun  i 

SS.  Churches.— Church  buildings  in  America  fall  into  two  olassea,  those  for  services  which 
require  an  altar  and  a  liturgy,  and  those  that  do  not.  In  this  respect  the  Ronian,  Gfed, 
Lutheran  and  Episcopal  church  buildings  are  more  or  less  similar.  In  the  same  way  all  other 
church  buildings  are  somewhat  alike,  one  to  another.  The  service  of  the  altar,  the  procession- 
als and  other  functions  hold  the  seating  in  straight  lines  and  to  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
building  with  a  level  floor. 

Tha  Raman  Calholie  CkurcA.— Buildinga  of  thii  type  owe  their  form  to  the  buitdiDB<  of  the  euly  Clirigti*i> 
Church,  which  were  bucd  od  thit  ichola  or  halls  commoii  in  the  dtiei  of  the  RDnisn  Empire.  Time  wen  of 
reotancular  form,  narrowet  th&n  long,  with  gem i circular  apw.  oi  ehanocl,  at  the  end  oppocite  the  eDtiBDoe.  In 
the  Roman  Church  the  altar  itandi  free  from  the  mil  of  the  chanoel  affordinf  «  pamse  or  ambulatory  behind. 


Fia.  7. — Typical  plan  of  Roman  Calbolis  church, 

he  floor  of  the  church  and  it  coniiderably  elaiiorated  aocordini  to  the  liia  and  im- 
I  called  the  nave.  The  roof  of  Ihie  portioo  is  lupportHl 
are  called  the  aidee.  The  walla  of  the  Dare  arc  hiihcr 
than  of  the  aialca.  giving  a  dercatory.  the  windows  of  whichlight  the  cenCiat  portion.  At  each  lide  of  the  chaneeJ 
arch  are  the  low  altan.  The  end  eontjuninc  the  ohancel  ia  known  a>  the  eaat  endi  without  recard  to  the  aetual 
poinu  of  the  oompan.  The  entrance,  at  the  wcat  end.  admita  to  the  veetibule.  a  Darthei  (rom  which  Itain  lead  to 
the  gallery  overhead.  Thia  callvry  contaioa  the  orian  and  choir  and.  In  tome  cbutchca,  a  number  of  ^ttlnga. 
The  font  ia  placed  «ther  in  the  vevtibule  at  the  narc  or  in  a  bapiatry  on  the  north  aide.    Along  the  aidca  of  the 

aionala.  The  chanoel  ia  provided  with  one  or  more  lacrigtia,  8  X  lOft.  aa  a  minimum,  uaually  two,  bcddo  a  choir 
■scriaty  and  other  neceoaary  roomi.  The  huilding  may  have  tranaepta  or  winga  adjacent  to  the  chancd  wall. 
They  arc  not  to  common  in  the  Roman  Church  aa  in  the  Engliah  type.  The  basement  may  be  uaed  for  a  parish 
room,  Sunday  ichool,  and  other  activities.  In  the  usual  eiamplca  the  tower  ia  oentraUy  located,  over  the  entrance, 
but  duplicate  towers,  after  the  cathedra]  arrangement  are  common.  The  arrangement  of  pulpit,  lectern  and  other 
acoeaaoria  should  be  carefully  studied  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the  church.  Adjacent  to  the  nave  and  extend* 
ing  by  the  chancel  may  be  one  or  more  chapels.  The  church  building,  pariah  houae  and  rectory  complete  the  church 
plant  to  which  may  be  added  the  parochial  school. 

Tin:  Luthtran  CKurch  fallows  the  tradiUon  of  the  Roman  aa  to  the  main  plan  of  the  building.    The  altar  is 
retained,  but  the  arran(emeat  of  (he  chancel  is  somewhat  modified. 
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S. — St.  Mkrk'a  En^iih  Lnthenn  CliaKh,  Ri 
\MVt  is  ftepAT^ted  by  a  rood  scrveD  ftt  the  oboir 


faava  noma  into  uh.      THb  altar  is 

pluKd  M*iut  tha  waU,  with  &  dOKl 

or  medoa  and  a  loot  paca  lika  the 

Bomw  altar.     The  ohanod  rail  nrp- 

arata   thia   portioD    (rom  the  ohoir, 

which  i>  a«am  nil  ed  oS  from  Uia  nava. 

The  choir  banohM  face  to  tha  center 

Una  of   the  ahurah  la.vin«  >  bro«l 

apua  io  front  of  tha  altu.     The  choir 

ia  raiaed  aboTe  the  nare  by  ooa  to  aix 

oatad  on  ana  or  both  alda  of  tha  chair 

with    the  eoiKle  fadni  the  oanter. 

Tha  iMtem  on  tha  aouth   aiHl   the 

pullet  on  tha  nottli  are  plaoad  >t  the 

ir  forty  m 


taing  a  amall  altar 
lOre  people.      Tha 
1  to  both   KoDiaD 
copal  chuTclio  ii  med  for  the 

)ly  room,  kitehan,  choir  praotic 


Utvrgy  have  adopted  a  different  form  of 

buildini  in  many  examplei.     The  nave. 

aiila  and  chancel  are  replaced  by  a  broad 

auditorium,   with   or  without  a  (allery. 

tacinc  a  railed  platFonn  with  the  pulpit 

and  the  aeata  for  the  clerfy.     Back  of  this 

la  the  orcan  and  ohoir  Eallery  occupying 

the  place  of  the  chancel  in  the  liturveal 

churchea.       The    main    floor   ii    uauaily 

alantad  toward  the  front.     Immedietely 

in  front  of  the  platform  ia  tha  coDimunion       Fia.  9.- 

table.      Perfect  viaion  and   hearini  are 

required  and.  for  thia.  all  colutnng  and  other  obatadt 

for  the  callaiy  lupporta.     Thia  involvea  the  uae  of  i 


Taiiia£  of  the  ohoir.     In  aoma  exam- 
a  ainsle  rood  beam  indicatea  tha  aeparation.     Tha 
The  font  ia  aimiUriy  placed.     The  morains 


equipment  of  rewlini  rooma.  itudy  rooma.  e 

Tht  SvnoQoitut  plan  ia  that  of  a  aquare  cc 

lonn  and  in  the  orthodox  lyna^ogue  the  reeea 


d  from  the  body  of  the  ehurch  except 
le  of  wide  •pant  of  roof  carried  by  a  more  or  Icaa  complicated  aya- 

cburohca  ia  tha  Sunday  SahocJ  buildinf  at  one  aide  or  the 
real  of  the  church,  Thia  la  arranced  to  ba  opened  into 
^a  church  by  aUdiac  partition*  on  oecaalon.  The  Sun- 
day acbool  room  ia  planned  on  oirculai  linea,  with  claaa 
roDiB  alcovea  around.  Tha  baaemcDt  k  divided  into 
parlon,  kitchen  and  rooma  for  Tarioua  aetlvitiea.  In 
(he  completed  plant  a  paiiah  houae  and  rectory  are 
Included. 

Tin  Baptit'  Church  buildinc  ia  aimilar  to  the  aboTS 
except  that  a  baptiamal  pool  ia  miuired.  Thia  ia  of  aood 
■iae.  pethapa  100  aq.  ft.  in  area,  and  of  oonveBient  depth. 
Pioviaion  for  warming  the  water  ia  DaceaaaiT.  The  pool" 
ia  doaed  off  or  oovered  over  except  aa  needed. 

Tht  Unitarian  Church  plan  ia  that  of  an  auditorium 
with  a  platform  in  front  and  a  choir  callary  at  tha  back  or 
oD  one  aide.     Committee  rooma  and  eoeial  roona  are 

Tht  Chriitia*  Sdmc4  lonpli  ia  nmilar  In  plan.     The 
,  ia  larier  than  for  other  buildinga  of  thia  daaa. 
red  by  a  flat  dome.    At  the  oeDter  of  tha  eaat  aide  ia  the  attar  pUt- 
or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.    The  main  entrance  and  vtatlbulca  will 
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be  on  the  weet.  The  reader's  desk  k  on  the  mnin  floor,  quite  ndvnnoed  from  the  altnr  preeinet.  At  one  aide  of  the 
platform  is  the  prirate  room  of  the  rabbi*  14  X  14  ft.  and  a  similar  room  for  the  reader  on  the  other.  A  chapel 
14  X  18  ft.  to  16  X  35  ft.  may  be  located  at  one  side  of  the  front.  School  rooms  16  X  25  ft.  may  be  at  one  side  or 
in  the  basement.  Beside  these  are  the  library,  14  X  25  ft.,  assembly  and  parlor,  24  X  85  ft.  In  the  orthodox 
synagogue  no  organ  or  separate  choir  are  employed.  The  arohiteotural  design  follows  the  Bysantine,  affecdted  by 
the  Saracenic,  and  the  decoration  will  employ  Hebrew  symbols,  the  seven  branched  candlestick  and  six  pointed  star 
and  the  geometric  designs  growing  out  of  it. 

Beside  the  orthodox,  there  are  the  conservatiye  and  the  modem  or  reformed  synagogues,  in  which  the  ancient 
praetiee  and  liturgy  is  somewhat  modified.  In  these  buildings  the  reader's  desk  is  placed  on  the  altar  platform. 
The  pipe  organ  and  choir  are  employed,  in  a  gallery  on  the  east  side.  The  altar  platform  is  considerably  enlarged 
to  admit  of  the  more  daborate  service.  Some  of  the  modem  synagogues  contain  large  upper  galleries  so  that  the 
total  capacity  may  exceed  the  ordinary  audience.  In  these  buildings,  very  complete  doak  rooms,  etc,  are 
introduced.  The  style  of  architecture  is  considerably  modified,  tending  to  the  Classic,  but  the  central  dome  is 
contained  for  practical  and  aesthetic  reasons. 


MAIN  FLOOR  PLAN 


Fxos.  11  and  12. — Floor  plans  of  The  Temple  (Synagogue),  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Cathedral  as  related  to  the  church  is  the  official  place  oi  serviee  of  the  Bishop.  Of  large  sise  and  noble 
,  appearance,  it  has  nothing  of  difference  from  other  church  buildings  other  than  in  sise.  The  basement  or  crsrpt  may 
contain  special  chapels.  There  is  sometimes  a  church  school  or  college  in  connection,  which  will  not  differ  greatly 
from  other  schools.    Notable  examples  of  cathedrals  are  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  other  large  dties. 

Student  Ckapele  in  theological  seminaries  are  sometimes  seated  in  lines  paralld  to  the  main  axis  of  the  building. 
The  building  is  in  this  case  an  enlarged  chdr  with  the  ohanod  at  the  end. 

26.  Detention  Buildings. 

36a.  The  Lockup. — ^The  lockup  is  intended  for  temporary  detention  of  persons 
accused  of  minor  offenses  or  crime.  It  is  used  also  for  shelter  of  vagrants  and  other  persons  in 
severe  weather.  The  laws  of  the  different  states  vary  in  accordance  with  conditions,  as  whether 
there  be  a  large  colored  population.  In  the  usual  case  the  building  is  required  to  contain  two 
rooms  BO  that  the  sexes  may  be  segregated.  Minimum  dimensions  are  22  X  40  X  10  ft.  The 
women's  room  is  furnished  with  a  cot;  the  men's  room  with  standard  steel  cells,  5  X  7  X  7  to 
8  ft.  in  dimensions,  provided  with  a  cot  or  plank  bed.  A  typical  plan  with  four  cells  is  here 
shown. 

The  building  is  of  masonry  or  ooncrele,  and  is  equipped  with  light,  preferably  dectrie,  and  with  prison  doseta. 
A  stove  is  used  for  heating.  Detention  rooms  in  a  court  house  or  other  building  may  be  oonstrueted  adjaoent  to  a 
main  exit,  but  not  in  a  basement  bdow  ground. 

266.  Police  Stations. — ^The  police  station  is  a  development  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  a  town  or  city.    The  detention  portion  is  enlanged  to  contain  a  number  of  cells 
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and  an  office  portion  for  police  and  other  officials.  In  no  case  should  a  police  station  be  located 
in  the  basement  of  a  building.  The  plan  of  a  police  station  includes  a  cell  room  for  men,  one 
or  more  detention  rooms  for  women  and  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  a  room  for  vagrants 
and  persons  seeking  shelter  in  severe  weather.  All  these  rooms  should  be  on  the  first  floor  and 
as  near  the  street  level  as  possible.  Two  or  more  stories  of  cells  and  all  expedients  involving 
the  movement  of  persons  up  or  down  stairs  are  impracticable. 

CM  Room. — Cells  must  be  5  X  7  ft.  sice,  with  prison  doBets,  and  may  have  washbowls  with  bubble  fountains 
combined. 

Detention  rooma  for  women  are  similar  to  (sell  rooms.  Separate  rooms  of  not  less  than  80  sq.  ft.  area  are  desir- 
able, with  prison  doeets,  wash  bowls  ana  bubble  fountains  and  oots.  Each  room  should  be  ventilated  by  a  separate 
duct. 

JuvenUe  Roomt. — The  detention  of  juveniles  requires  rooms  like  those  for  women. 

Tramp  Roonu. — The  room  for  vagrants  and  persons  seeking  shelter  require  a  prison  closet,  wash  bowl  and  bub- 
ble fountain.  Sleeping  platforms  made  of  smooth  wood  resting  on  heavy  deats  about  6  inches  high  should  be 
provided.    The  room  should  be  above  ground,  well  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted.     Shower  baths  may  be  added. 

The  office  portion  pt  the  police  station  will  contain  the  muster  room,  captain's  ofBoe,  derk's  office,  a  fireproof 
vault  for  storage  of  records,  a  large  sitting  room.  In  the  second  story,  offices  for  the  sergeants,  roundsmen  and 
detectives  and  the  section  or  dormitory  rooms  for  policemen,  with  toilets  and  showers. 

At  one  side,  on  the  ground  levd,  will  be  the  patrol  barn  with  stalls  for  horses,  harness  rooms,  grain  and  hay 
storage,  or  a  garage  equipment  where  motor  vehicles  are  used. 


¥iQ.  13. — Typical  lockup. 


Pig.  14. — Typical  police  station. 


26c.  Jails. — This  class  of  buildings  contemplates  the  continued  detention  of 
the  inmates,  and  requires  a  complete  equipment  for  cooking  and  serving  meals.  The  cells  must 
be  arranged  with  bunks.  Sick  wards  or  hospital  cells  are  necessary.  Opportunity  for  bath- 
ing should  be  provided,  preferably  by  shower  baths.  The  requirements  for  protection,  security, 
segregation,  accessibility  and  sanitation  as  for  police  stations,  are  imperative.  There  should 
be  ample  sunlight  in  every  part. 

Witneae  Room». — It  may  be  necessary  to  detain  witnesses  for  a  time,  and  the  jail  serves  as  the  most  convenient 
place.  Special  rooms  for  such  detention,  8  X  10  ft.  in  sise  with  good  windows  toilet  and  wash  bowl  and  vent  flues 
are  required.  While  these  rooms  need  not  be  cells,  they  should  be  secure.  Meals  will  be  served  from  the  jail 
kitchen. 

Jailer' »  Reaidenee. — The  jail  plant  includes  a  residence  for  the  official  in  charge,  separated  from  other  portions 
by  standard  fire  doors  and  standard  fire  walls. 

26<f.  Workhouses. — These  institutions  are  intermediate  between  the  jail  and 
the  penitentiary.  The  workhouse  in  a  city  location  must  resemble  the  jail  in  point  of  security 
against  escape.  The  interior  arrangement  will  be  like  that  of  an  industrial  school,  with  work 
buildings  located  in  an  enclosed  space  protected  by  walls  or  fences  as  circumstances  demand. 
Separation  of  sexes,  protection  against  fire,  proper  sanitary  equipment,  heat,  ventilaton,  etc., 
are  imperative.     For  dormitories  and  sleeping  rooms,  the  required  areas  per  person  are,  for  one 
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80  sq.  ft.,  for  two  120  sq.  ft.,  for  three  160  sq.  ft.,  and  for  four  or  more  45  sq.  ft.  for  each  person. 
For  dining  room  15  sq.  ft.  per  person  are  required.  Exercise  rooms  are  required  equal  to 
the  dining  room  in  area.  Assembly  rooms  should  have  6  sq.  ft.  per  person.  School  rooms  for 
the  primary  education  of  illiterates  are  necessary;  also  private  quarters  for  officials  include 
dining  rooms,  reading  rooms  and  dormitories. 

Where  located  in  the  country  the  description  of  industrial  schools  will  apply  in  general 
for  the  workhouse. 

266.  Industrial  Schools. — Institutions  of  this  class  are  most  advantageously 
located  away  from  cities  where  a  considerable  area  of  ground  can  be  obtained.  In  this  case  the 
items  of  accessibility  from  town  and  provision  for  adequate  water,  sewer,  light,  heat  and  power 
must  be  kept  in  mind  (see  "  Institutions  Isolated  from  Town  and  Cities,"  Art.  29).  The  ten- 
dency is  to  divide  the  inmates  into  groups,  housed  in  cottages,  grouped  around  central  buildings 
containing  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  assembly  hall,  etc.  In  some  of  these  institutions  a  walled 
enclosure  is  necessary.  Open  dormitories  are  suitable  for  younger  inmates.  Quarters  for 
attendants  and  hospital  spaces  are  necessary.  The  directors  of  the  institution  and  certain  other 
officials  should  have  separate  cottages  for  residence.  In  so  far  as  buildings  of  considerable  size 
are  built,  they  should  be  of  fireproof  materiaJs  with  a  minimum  of  woodwork.  One-story 
cottages  may  be  of  less  substantial  character. 

26/.  Industrial  Homes  for  Women. — Detention  institutions  for  this  class  of 
offenders  resemble  workhouses  for  men.  They  will  require  somewhat  different  buildings.  There 
will  be  the  administration  building,  reception  building,  maternity  building  and  hospital,  cottages, 
refectory  and  assembly  hall,  industrial  buildings,  superintendent's  residence,  employees* 
cottages  and  central  heating  plant. 

The  adminUtralion  building  will  contain  offices  for  the  superintendent,  accountant,  and  other  business  em- 
ployees, parlors  and  visiting  rooms,  a  committee  or  board  meeting  room,  ante  rooms  to  the  same. 

Receiving  Building. — This  building  should  contain,  record  rooms,  16  X  24  ft.;  medical  examination  rooms, 
10  X  14  ft.;  detention  rooms  for  individuals,  10  X  14  ft.;  bathing  and  toilet  rooms;  kitchen  or  serving  room,  12  X 
18  ft.;  and  matron's  suite.    The  building  will  require  barred  windows  and  locked  doors. 

The  maternity  building  though  small  will  be  like  other  maternity  hospitals. 

The  eotlagea  should  be  not  over  two  stories  high,  for  groups  of  .not  more  than  30  persons  in  single  or  double 
rooms.    Provisions  against  escape  are  generally  necessary  on  windows  and  doors. 

Industrial  Building. — While  a  number  of  the  inmates  may  be  engaged  in  housework  or  the  kitchen,  a  working 
building  may  be  desirable  in  large  institutions.  The  principal  industries  would  be  sewing,  preserving,  drying  and 
other  light  work. 

The  refectory  and  (ueembly  haU  will  contain  the  kitchen  and  storage  rooms,  etc.  Its  aise  will  be  controlled  by 
the  expected  oocupation  on  the  basis  of  20  ft.  per  person  in  the  dining  room.  Tne  kitchen  and  dining  room  should 
be  whoUy  above  ground.    The  assembly  hall  will  require  at  least  S  sq.ft.  per  person. 

The  Superintendent* 9  Reaid&nce.-^The  house  should  be  isolated  from  the  other  buildings  and  have  its  own 
enclosure  so  that  the  family  will  not  be  intruded  upon  by  the  inmates.     It  should  have  about  eight  rooms. 

The  employeee*  coUagea  will,  be  smaller,  five  or  six  rooms  being  sufficient,  each  with  its  own  endosure,  or  the 
buildings  may  be  in  a  group  enclosure  outside  the  area  accessible  to  inmates. 

Central  Heating  Plant. — The  necessities  for  the  production  of  heat,  light  and  power  will  determine  the  sise  and 
location  of  the  plant.  In  severe  climates  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating  has  resulted  in  great  economies. 
Ample  coal  storage  space  is  imperative.  The  building  should  be  capable  of  enlargement  without  difficulty  botn  as 
to  heating  and  power  equipment. 

Minor  Building*. — Small  dairy  barns,  sheds,  silos,  swine  pens  and  poultry  houses  are  needed  in  the  ordinary 
ease. 

Bncloeuree. — Some  institutions  have  no  enclosing  fences.  While  this  may  be  practicable  in  certain  locations, 
a  low  wall  or  a  fence  that  cannot  be  scaled  is  preferable  for  many  reasons  aside  from  prevention  of  escape. 

26y.  Reformatories  and  Penitentiaries. — No  essential  difference  obtains  as  be- 
tween these  types  of  institutions.  There  will  be  an  administration  building,  cell  buildings, 
dining  and  kitchen  building,  central  heating  and  power  station,  school,  various  shops,  store 
houses,  bams,  a  hospital  and  a  women's  building.  The  buildings  will  be  surrounded  by  a  wall 
from  15  to  35  ft.  high,  having  a  main  entrance  with  guard  houses;  gates  for  wagons  and  railway 
cars.  All  buildings  will  be  fireproof.  For  an  institution  of  this  kind  a  plot  of  ground  1000  ft. 
square  will  suffice,  although  larger  areas  are  not  unusual.  A  portion  of  the  ground  is  used  for 
gardens,  etc.  *' 
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The  adminutration  building  will  contain  the  officeH  of  the  warden,  receiving  and  recording  rooma  and  other 
buaineas  officee,  committee  and  board  rooma,  offioera'  dining  rooms,  living  rooms  for  minor  officialSt  barber  shop  and 
bath  rooms,  school  rooms  and  an  auditorium  or  assembly  haU  sufficient  for  the  entire  number,  of  inmates  at  8  sq. 
ft.  per  inmate  in  large  rooms. 

Ctll  blocks  are  composed  of  individual  oeUs  of  standard  sise,  5  X  7  X  7  ft.  high,  arranged  in  three  or  four  stories, 
eonstructea  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  brick  with  concrete  floors.  The  block  is  double  faced,  with  a  utility  corridor 
about  3H  ft-  wide  between.  About  the  cell  block  on  both  sides  and  ends  there  will  be  a  corridor  about  14  ft.  wide. 
A  basement  for  pipes  will  extend  over  the  whole  area.  The  upper  tiers  of  cells  will  be  reached  by  ir<m  stairs  leading 
to  balconies  along  the  fronts.  Stairs  and  balconies  are  oi  iron  work  or  concrete,  or  may  be  paved  with  terrasso. 
The  ceiling  and  roof  over  the  building  will  be  of  concrete.  The  masonry  walls,  about  3  ft.  thick,  will  contain  large 
windows  extending  from  about  6  ft.  above  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  upper  cell  openings,  or  sufficiently  to  give  ex- 
cellent light  to  all  parts.  The  window  sash  are  opened  by  multiple  operators.  The  steel  oell  fronts  are  hdd  in 
place  by  bolts  extending  through  to  the  utility  corridor.  The  locking  device  is  such  that  all  cells  in  a  tier  may  be 
locked  by  throwing  a  lever  at  the  end  of  the  block.  At  the  same  time  any  cell  may  be  separatdy  locked  or  un- 
locked. Each  cell  contains  a  prison  water  closet,  combined  wash  bowl  and  bubble  fountain,  electric  light  and  fold- 
ing iron  cot  with  mattress.  The  lighting  service  will  be  switched  so  that  the  entire  control,  divided  into  several 
sections,  for  the  cells,  corridors,  etc.,  will  be  on  the  main  floor.  The  system  of  water  supply  and  waste,  ventilation 
and  lighting  will  be  exposed  in  the  utility  corridor.  Blast  and  exhaust  fans  are  required  for  ventilation.  The  heat- 
ing by  fresh  air  is  supplemented  by  direct  radiation.  Each  cell  has  a  separate  vent.  In  some  cell  buildings  the 
masonry  is  plastered;  in  others,  faced  with  pressed  brick.  The  exit  from  the  cell  room  will  be  at  the  grill  leading 
to  the  corridor  between  cell  buildings.     An  emergency  door  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  wing. 

Disciplinary  CsUs. — Provision  should  be  made  for  disciplinary  confinement  either  in  a  small  wing  or  separate 
building.     The  detail  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  regular  cell  house. 

Hoapital  C«U«.— The  prison  hospital  differs  from  the  ordinary  only  in  the  \ise  of  the  "cell  front"  on  the  hos- 
pital rooms.  Examination  rooms,  a  dispensary  and  dentists'  office  are  required.  There  should  be  a  number  of 
cells  for  prisoners  suspected  of  insanity.  A  sun  porch  for  tubercular  patients  should  Be  of  iron  and  glass.  Tlie 
work  must  be  equal  to  the  r^^ar  oell  in  security. 

While  the  standard  cell  house  is  employed  in  most  prisons,  it  is  not  universal.  The  cells  of  the  prison  at 
Guelph,  Canada,  are  arranged  along  the  outside  walls  with  a  central  corridor.  At  Joliet,  Illinois,  the  cell  house  is 
circular  with  cells  along  the  outside.  A  central  watch  tower  enables  a  guard  to  look  directly  into  each  odl,  which 
may  be  dosed  on  the  front  by  sted  and  glass  to  secure  privacy  to  the  prisoner  from  all  persons  but  the  guard. 

The  Dining  RaU. — ^A  large  hall  connected  with  the  kitchen.  The  tables  are  arranged  in  rows,  the  prisoners 
facing  forward.  About  15  sq.  ft.  per  man  is  allowed  including  aisles.  In  some  institutions  tables  are  set  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  men  all  around,  allowing  20  sq.  ft.  per  man.    The  halls  accommodate  800  to  1000  persons  and 

are  without  posts.     A  music  platform  is  a 
feature  <^  some  dining  halls. 

Kitchen  and  pantry  arrangements  are 
similar  to  what  is  usual  in  hoteb.  Storage 
spaces  for  meats,  milk,  etc.,  are  provided 
with  artificial  refrigeration. 

The  heating  and  povfer  elation  will  be 
furnished  with  equipment  adequate  for 
spaces  to  be  heated,  and  the  lighting  and 
power  required  for  the  institution.  The 
heating  will  be  done  by  exhaust  steam  in 
part.  The  power  equipment  will  depend 
upon  the  sise  of  the  shops  and  the  de- 
mands for  power  to  open  and  dose  gatee» 
move  cars,  etc.,  on  the  grounds.  A  chim- 
ney of  a  eapadty  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  boiler  power  first  installed  should 
be  erected  and  the  power  house  and  coal 
storage  arranged  to  permit  future  extensions  without  disturbance  to  previous  equipment. 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  native  illiteracy,  makes  a  school  necessary,  espedally 
in  reformatories  for  young  men.    The  school  will  be  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing.  English  language  and 
arithmetic.    Standard  class  rooms  about  23  X  BIT  ft.  with  full  lighting,  ventilation  and  regular  equipment  are 
required.     The  furniture  should  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  grown  men. 
Barns,  shops  and  storehouses  should  be  designed  on  modern  lines. 

The  iDomen^e  prUon  or  ward  is  composed  of  separate  rooms,  about  8  X  10  ft.  with  doors  of  metal,  barred  on 
upper  portions,  and  windows  in  outside  walls.  The  plumbing  and  ventilation  will  be  similar  to  what  is  installed 
in  the  ordinary  cell  buildings.  The  rooms  will  be  furnished  with  beds.  A  separate  kitchen,  dining  room  and  stor- 
age pantry  with  refrigeration  is  necessary  and  hospital  cells  isolated  and  sound  proof,  a  physician's  office,  a  small 
dispensary,  social  rooms,  a  visiton*  reception  room  and  small  visiting  rooms.  Also  a  suite  for  the  matron  and 
staff. 

PrUon  TTolZ*.— The  endoeing  waUs  of  a  prison  are  of  masonry  or  concrete,  from  15  to  35  ft.  high.  The  most 
common  height  is  22  ft.  No  wall  will  prevent  escape  unless  guarded,  so  that  excessive  height  is  quite  usdess. 
A  number  of  wall  heights  are  as  follows: 


8 


PiQ.  16. — Typical  cell  block. 
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Thoznaston,  Maine;  Alcatras,  Calif.  (U.  8.) 15  ft. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Win  aor.  Vt.;  Boiae,  Idaho;  Ionia.  Mich.;  MoAleeier,  Okla 16  ft. 

San  Qaentin,  Calif.;  RawUna,  Wyo 17  ft. 

Granite,  Okla.;  Sante  Fe,  N.  M.;  Weatherafield,  Conn.;  Salem*  Oregon 18  ft. 

Siottz  FaUa,  8.  D.;  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.;  Foleom,  Calif.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Trenton.  N.  J.  20  ft. 

Oaaining,  N.  Y 21  ft. 

Concord,  Mass.;  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Charleston,  Mass.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.; 

Waapun,  Green  Bay,  Wis 22  ft. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jeffersonville,  Ind 35  ft. 

The  desirable  features  of  a  first-rate  wall  are  depth  in  the  ground,  not  less  than  6  ft.,  smoothness  and  the 
absence  of  projecting  parts,  or  buttresses.  Nothing  should  be  attached  to  the  walls,  such  as  lighting  fixtures,  wires, 
etc.,  which  would  serve  as  holding  places  for  a  rope  by  which  a  prisoner  might  attempt  escape.  The  top  should 
be  rounded.  In  some  examples,  the  top  is  formed  with  a  projecting  roll  on  the  inside.  In  the  design  of  such 
walls,  wind  pressure  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  wall  22  ft.  high  will  need  to  be  about  3  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  IH  ^t.  thick  at  the  top,  in  an  exposed  location,  to  resist  overturning  under  the  force  of  a  heavy  wind.  The 
prison  at  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  has  a  reinforced  concrete  wall,  quite  thin,  with  buttresses  on  the  outside. 

Ouardhou»09. — These  may  be  of  steel  and  concrete,  or  of  timber  work  and  should  be  large  enough  to  shelter 
the  guard  in  severe  weather.  The  windows  should  extend  to  the  floor.  From  the  guard  house  a  walk,  2  ft.  wide,  to 
about  30  ft.  in  each  direction  is  desirable.  The  walk  may  be  on  top  the  wall  or  along  the  outside,  with  a  railing  for 
safety.  The  guard  house  requires  a  stove  or  other  heater  and  a  toilet.  The  approach  to  the  guardhouse  should  be 
from  the  outside  of  the  prison  yard  or  by  a  steel  door  on  the  inside.  From  this  a  ladder  or  spiral  stair  leads  to  the 
top. 

Wao<m  Grates. — The  gates  from  the  prison  yard  will  be  double.  The  first  gate  opens  into  a  walled  enclosure  to 
contain  a  wagon  and  team^nd  the  second  to  the  outside.  They  may  be  formed  to.  swing,  slide  or  lift.  The  gate 
should  be  the  full  height  of  the  wall  or  the  wall  should  be  carried  over,  as  high  as  at  other  points.  The  gates  should 
be  smooth,  formed  with  solid  surfaces  without  gratings  or  catch  points  for  climbing  upon,  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  forcing. 

RaUtoay  endoeures  will  be  oi  sufficient  slse  to  contain  three  or  four  railway  cars.  The  rules  of  the  railway 
companies  as  to  clearance  will  determine  the  width.  The  clear  height  of  these  gates  does  not  usually  conform  to  the 
20  or  28  ft.  of  head  room  demanded  by  the  railway  company,  but  so  far  as  practicable  should  do  so.  The  size  makes 
the  gates  difficult  to  operate  by  hand.  A  system  of  gears  and  cranks  will  diminish  the  difficulty  but  power  is  desir- 
able. The  custom  of  delivering  cars  only  into  the  gate  enclosure  makes  a  yard  engine  or  a  cable  hauling  system 
necessary  for  moving  cars  to  the  heating  plant,  storehouse  and  shops. 

Yard  Lighting, — The  enclosing  walls  are  usually  illuminated  at  night.  The  best  form  of  yard  lighting  is  by 
flood  lighting  or  by  lamp  posts  set  10  to  12  ft.  from  the  walls  and  furnished  with  reflectors  to  throw  the  light  upon 
it.  The  wiring  should  be  underground  and  the  control  switches  located  conveniently  to  the  official  in  charge  of 
lighting.  Other  parts  of  the  prison  yards,  all  walks,  drives,  entrances,  etc.,  may  be  lighted  in  the  same  way.  In 
some  plaoes  lights  may  be  attached  to  buildings.  The  approaches  and  the  front  portions  of  the  prison  grounds 
should  be  lighted  adequately  for  good  appearance. 

WaUr  Supply  and  Sanitation. — This  type  of  institution  is  usually  located  away  from  large  towns  and  public 
systems  of  water  supi^y.and  waste,  electric  current  supply  so  that  ^eee  utilities  must  be  provided  independently. 

Friaon  Camp^. — It  is  the  practice  to  send  prisoners  from  penietntiaries  to  i^aoes  within  the  state  to  be  em- 
ployed in  grading,  ditching  and  farming.  The  buildings  required  for  this  are:  a  headquarters  building  20  X  24  ft. 
for  the  guards  and  superintendents,  a  bunk  house  vrith  85  sq.  ft.  pet  person,  refectMy  and  store  house.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  frame,  very  simple  in  construction.  A  camp  on  a  prison  farm  would  be  more  permanent  and  better 
constructed.  Most  of  the  work  of  construction  would  be  done  by  the  prisonen  who  ma  y  be  quartered  in  tents  for 
a  time. 

S6A.  Insane  Asylums  and  Homaa  for  Feeble-minded  and  BpUeptics. — In  the  older  institutions 
(ji  the  United  States  the  various  classes  of  patients  are  placed  in  one  large  building.  This  is  objectionable  from 
many  standpoints.  Separate  cottages  are  superior  to  large  buildings.  Greater  attention  to  fire  prevention  and 
provision  against  accident  is  necessary  than  with  institutions  sheltering  persons  of  normal  mentality.  No  build- 
ings of  inflammable  nature  should  be  occupied  by  insane  persons  even  in  small  groups.  Where  both  sexes  are 
admitted,  segregation  must  be  carried  to  comiJetion.  Persons  of  defective  mentality  and  all  who  are  afflicted 
with  insanity  require  hospital  conditions  in  the  buildings  they  occupy.  The  portions  of  these  buildings  devoted 
to  violent  wards  require  protection  about  .windows  and  doors,  stairways,    etc. 

The  list  of  principal  buildings  for  industrial  homes  will  apply  to  these  institutions.  The  ordinary  cottages, 
so  called,  will  be  as  follows: 

Class  1:  For  persons  slightly  affected;  for  v<duntary  patients. 
Class  2:  For  severe  cases;  for  cripples  and  bed-ridden. 

Claat  1. — Furnished  with  day  rooms,  for  the  entire  group  on  each  floor,  do^nitory  rooms,  single  or  multiple, 
.  linen  and  supply  closets,  attendants'  rooms,  toilets  and  bath.  Voluntary  patients  are  housed  sei>arately  from 
]  others. 

Claaa  2. — Similar  to  Class  1,  but  having  a  dining  room  and  kitchen,  diet  kitchen.    Latrines  are  substituted  for 
[^  ordinary  closets.    Cripples  and  bed-ridden  patients  are  housed  separately  from  severe  cases. 

Farm  CoUmiet. — Certain  groups  of  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  are  capable  of  wc»-king  and  may  be  formed  into 
farm  colonies.  The  colonies  should  be  close  to  the  main  institution  so  that  medical  supervision  is  not  lost  Sight  of 
by  reason  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  attending  physicians. 
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Separate  houtee  for  the  director  and  certain  officials  are  neoeaaary.    An  insane  asjdum  or  feeble-minded  home 
is  an  undesirable  place  to  bring  up  a  family  <^  children. 

27.  Charitable  Purpose  Buildings. 

27a.  Homes  for  Dependent  Children. — Inmates  of  this  type  will  include  infants, 
children  and  youths.  The  normal  children  are  quite  commonly  adopted  into  families,  and  defec- 
tives as  they  approach  maturity  are  placed  in  institutions  for  epileptics,  feeble-minded,  tubercu- 
lar or  insane.  The  inmates  are  formed  into  small  groups  according  to  their  degree  of  mentality' ; 
segregation  is  necessary.  Primary  education  is  afforded  for  those  able  to  learn.  The  work  of 
the  hospital  is  to  secure  nutrition  and  growth,  and  to  cure  such  defects  as  club  foot,  spinal  de- 
formity, tubercxilous  joints  and  the  like.  Hospital  conditions  are  necessary,  and  the  same  types 
of  buildings,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  for  other  custodial  institutions. 

276.  Poorhouses,  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. — In  the  first  of  these  institu- 
tions a  certain  number  of  inmates  will  be  of  defective  mentality.  For  them  a  separate  building 
should  be  provided  where  custodial  care  may  be  maintained.  The  other  buildings  will  be  simi- 
lar to  family  hotels  with  single  and  double  rooms,  social  and  dihing  rooms,  etc.  An  assembly 
room  is  provided  for  amusements  and  for  religious  services,  where  a  separate  chapel  is  not  built. 
The  cottage  system  is  most  advantageous  for  these  institutions,  with  an  administration  building 
containing' the  offices  and  other  public  rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc.  The  cottages  may  contain 
40  rooms  as  a  maximum.  Aged  couples  capable  of  maintaining  good  conditions  may  be  assigned 
rooms  together.    Otherwise  sex  separation  is  practiced. 

27c.  Veterans'  Homes. — This  type  of  institution  follows  the  general  scheme  of 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  desirable  arrangement  would  comprise  an  administration 
building,  central  heating  and  power  plant,  large  and  small  cottages.  The  small  cottages  will  be 
occupied  by  married  couples  and  persons  desiring  to  be  independent.  The  larger  will  accom- 
modate such  as  require  continuous  care. 

27 d.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — This  form  of  education  requires  intimate 
personal  instruction  and  care.  The  institutions  provide  housing,  hospital  care  and  recreauion 
facilities,  as  well  as  teaching,  and  are  commonly  under  boards  of  control  or  charities.  The 
buildings  will  be  similar  to  those  for  able-bodied  defectives  except  for  special  arrangements  to 
meet  the  peculiar  limitations  of  the  pupils.  For  schools  for  the  deaf  it  will  be  necessary  to 
install  sight  signals  and  for  the  blind,  those  based  on  sound.  Class  rooms  will  be  about  half  the 
standard  size.  Classes  of  mutes  number  from  four  to  twelve.  For  the  blind  the  classes  are 
about  the  same  for  most  work.  The  younger  pupils  will  be  provided  with  open  dormitories. 
The  older  ones  should  have  individual  or  double  rooms.  Segregation  is,  of  course,  necessary 
outside  the  class  rooms  and  dining  halls.  Vocational  instruction  is  usually  given.  Shop 
buildings  are  necessary  with  manual  training  benches,  etc.  Among  the  persons  attending  these 
schools  a  certain  percent  will  be  of  defective  mentality,  but  as  these  are  gradually  removed  to 
other  institutions,  no  special  provision  is  made  for  them.  As  in  other  institutions  the  system  of 
small  units  about  a  main  building  is  superior  to  large  structures.  In  some  examples  the  build- 
ings are  formed  into  quadrangles  enclosing  recreation  spaces.  Blind  schools  offer  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  will  require  organ  space  in  the  assembly  hall.  Special  provision  against 
>  accident  is  necessary,  such  as  railings  about  points  of  danger. 

28.  Hospital  Purpose  Buildings. 

28a.  General  Hospitals. — These  are  usually  large  buildings  in  which  the  separa- 
tion or  isolation  of  parts  is  brought  about  by  wings  or  closed  bridges.  Between  different  wings 
glazed  doors  or  fireproof  doors  are  used  for  isolation.  The  usual  divisions  are:  medical  wards, 
surgical  wards,  obstetrical  wards,  children's  wards. 

The  adminiatration  portion  will  contain  the  general  office,  waiting  rooms,  examination  rooms,  physicians' 
offices,  matron's  suite,  the  general  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  for  patients,  officers  and  help  (see  Art.  22/).  The  ward 
spaces  will  be  divided  into  single  rooms,  small  and  large  wards.  In  each  ward,  a  utensil  room,  linen  room,  locker 
room  with  individual  lockers  for  each  patient,  diet  kitchens,  general  and  private  toilets.  A  laundry  for  patients 
and  a  separate  laundry  for  attendants.  The  minimum  single  room  should  be  10  X  14  ft.,  double  room  14  X  14  ft. 
and  wards  85  sq.  ft.  per  person  including  aisles.  Lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  should  be:  one  foot  of  glass 
to  eiz  of  floor  space;  70  deg.  temperature,  humidified  if  possible;  1800  cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  per  person  per  hour.  Hot 
water  heat  is  decidedly  preferable,  on  account  of  excellent  oontrol.    Local  humidifiers  are  capable  of  maintaiiiing 
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desired  conditions.  Special  electric  signal  systems  ior  nurses  are  provided.  Live  steam  at  30-lb.  pressure  is  used 
for  sterilisation  and  the  kitchen  requirements.  For  this  service  a  small  boiler  is  desirable.  A  Jarge  general  steriliser 
in  the  basement  ia  used  for  mattresses,  clothes,  etc.,  smaller  ones  in  each  utensil  room  and  a  special  steriliser  for 
bandages  and  instruments  in  operating  rooms.  The  corridors,  utensil  rooms,  operating  rooms  and  toilets  should 
be  capable  of  extreme  sterilisation  and  cleaning.  Patients'  rooms,  if  brought  to  the  same  condition,  are  apt  to  be 
depressing.     No  materials  should  be  employed,  however,  that  would  be  damaged  by  ordinary  cleaning. 

The  elevators  and  the  doors  to  them  should  be  of  a  capacity  to  pass  a  full  size  cot.  Push  button  control  is 
necessary  where  a  regular  dievator  man  is  not  employed.  The  elevator  should  be  convenient  to  the  ambulance 
entrance  on  the  ground  level.    It  should  not  be  immediately  adjacent  to  patients'  rooms. 

Laboratories,  Operating  Rooma,  Etc, — It  is  customary  to  provide  one  or  more  laboratory  rooms.  X-ray  rooms, 
baking  rooms  and  for  other  special  service.  These  may  be  in  the  basement.  The  operating  room  should  be  not 
less  than  300  ft.  area,  to  contain  the  necessary  fixtures  and  should  be  very  well  lighted,  with  top  lighting  subject  to 
control.  The  etherising  room  may  be  adjacent  or  where  most  convenient.  This  will  be  somewhat  less  in  area 
than  the  operating  room. 

Soundproof  Rooma. — The  obstetric  ward  should  be  divided  by  soundproof  walls  and  partitions  and  should  have 
soundproof  doors.     Otherwise  the  rooms  and  wards  are  not  different  from  ordinary. 

Sunporehea  endoeed  with  glass  for  convalescents  are  desirable  especially  in  severe  climates.  They  should 
be  provided  with  ample  venting  panels. 

Screens  and  Weatherelripa. — All  parts  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums  of  every  sort  should  be  screened  on  windows 
and  doors.     Metal  weather  strips  are  necessary  to  prevent  drafts. 

Nurses*  Dormitories. — Separate  buildings  for  nurses  and  attendants  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  effi- 
ciency, and  prevent  infection.  One  or  more  social  rooms  are  necessary  and  single  and  double  sleeping  rooms  with 
general  toilets  and  baths.  The  room  sises  will  be  similar  to  those  in  wards.  The  basement  space*  should  not  be 
used  for  sleeping  rooms. 

285.  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. — The  same  advice  as  to  the 
location  of  other  public  institutions  will  apply  to  sanitarium  for  tuberculosis  with  the  additional 
precaution  that  quiet  and  freedom  from  dust  is  necessary  to  successful  treatment. 

Grounds. — Ample  grounds  should  be  provided,  shielded  from  the  north  and  west  but  ox>cn  to  the  sunshine  from 
other  Doints  of  the  compass. 

Buxldings. — The  plan  arrangement  in  tuberculosis  sanitariums  will  differ  from  other  hospitals  in  that  exposure  to 
the  outside  air  and  sunshine  is  essential  to  cure.  For  this  reason  large  window  spaces  and  ample  porches  are  re- 
quired. Rooms  facing  to  the  north  or  otherwise  deprived  of  sunshine  are  not  suited  for  the  work.  Such  spaces 
should  bo  assigned  to  corridors,  toilet  and  bath  rooms  and  other  utilities. 


Fia.  IS. — Typical  sanitariuuL 


Rooms  and  Wards. — Patients*  rooms  should  be  exposed  to  sunshine  and  protected  from  the  north  wind.  A 
room  7  ft.  wide  by  13  ft.  long  is  a  minimum.  Ceiling  heights  above  10  ft  are  not  necessary.  A  French  window  ex- 
tending to  the  floor,  and  not  less  than  4>^  ft.  wide  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  cot  may  be  moved  out  upon  the 
porch.  Such  windows  can  be  made  weather  tight  by  the  use  of  metal  strips.  Double  rooms  should  be  10  X  12  ft. 
and  the  adjacent  porch  space  should  be  10  X  12  ft.  in  sise. 

Porches. — All  porches  should  be  covered  and  screened  and  provided  with  sliding  curtains  of  canvas  to  protect 
against  rain.  Large  wards  should  be  divided  by  screens  into  alcoves  where  practicable.  In  the  same  way,  the 
spaces  on  porches  may  be  broken  up  so  that  the  long  row  of  hospital  beds  will  not  be  visible  to  all  patients.  The 
screens  should  be  held  up  from  the  floor  about  a  foot  and  extend  to  6  ft.  in  height. 

Administration. — The  administration  spaces  will  be  similar  to  those  at  other  hospitals.  The  laundry  should 
be  equipped  with  a  steriliser,  and  none  but  patients'  clothes  should  be  treated  in  the  general  laundry. 
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Fia.  17. — Convalescent  open  cottage. 


Re9idene§a  and  Cotto^M.— Institutions  for  tubercular  patients  should  provide  houses  for  the  superintendent 
and  the  employees,  and  a  separate  building  for  nurses  and  attendants. 

ContalsBeent  Camp: — Tubercular  patients  may  be  sent  to  a  oonTslesoent  eamp  for  final  treatment.  Such 
camps  should  be  situated  in  places  where  food  supply,  fuel,  sewage  disposal  and  medical  care  can  btf  readily  obtained. 
Very  simple  cottages,  a  dining  hall  and  work  shop  are  required.  The  best  location  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  regular  sanitarium,  where  the  same  physicians  can  oversee  the  progress  of  the  inmates. 

29.  Institutions  Isolated  from  Towns 
and  Cities. — Public  institutions  are  not 
alwajrs  located  where  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  protection  and  the  conveniences 
of  a  city.  In  this  case  everything  included 
under  the  head  of  public  utilities  must  be 
provided  by  the  institutions  themselves. 
The  fundamental  necessities  are  transpor- 
tation, water,  drainage,  heat,  light,  en- 
closure, fire  protection  and  police  service. 
Besides  these  are  such  elements  as  soil 
qualities,  climate,  exposure,  safety  from  the 
violence  of  nature.  Subordinate  provisions 
are  for  storage,  refrigeration,  industries  and  amusements.  All  such  general  provisions  are 
accessory  to  the  main  object  of  the  institution  which  may  be  disciplinary,  military,  social 
religious  or  political. 

Transportation  must  be  by  railway,  in  the  ordinary  case.  To  attempt  to  maintain  communication  by  wagon 
roads  is  expensive  and  hasardous  in  a  severe  dimate.  Where  possible  to  obtain  it,  a  railway  side  track  will  save  from 
$3000  to  $10,000  per  year  for  a  large  institution. 

Water  supply  for  domestic  use  and  for  fire  protection  is  of  first  imp<vtance.  This  involves  drilling  a  deep  wdl. 
or  maintaining  a  storage  reservoir  from  unfailing  springs  or  making  use  of  some  large  body  of  water,  known  to  be 
safe.    A  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  water  supply  of  the  neighbcn-hood  is  ther^ore  imperative. 

Heat  and  Light. — The  first  building  for  an  isolated  institution  will  be  the  heat  and  power  station,  one  or  more 
units  of  which  should  be  ready  for  service  upon  completion  of  the  first  buildings.  The  heating  and  power  station 
will  make  the  system  of  water  supply  available  and  may  be  necessary  for  pumping  the  efiluent  of  the  septic  tanks. 

Drainage  is  second  only  to  water  supply.  The  clearing  of  the  ground  of  surface  water  and  the  disposal  <^  waste 
water  by  natural  means  is  fundamental.  Septic  tanks  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  are  necessary  to  avoid  pollution 
of  lakes  and  streams.  The  system  of  drains  should  be  determined  upon  as  soon  as  the  general  disposition  of  build- 
ings is  made. 

Enclosure  in  an  isolated  location  will  vary  from  the  farm  fence  to  the  masonry  wall  with  or  without  guards 
as  conditions  require. 

Fire  protection  depends  directly  on  the  power  i^ant  and  water  supply  for  efficiency.  The  most  effective  fire 
protecting  device  is  the  sprinkler  system  which  involves  the  construction  of  a  tower  and  tank  at  least  25 
ft.  higher  than  the  loftiest  building.  The  tank  may  be  of  60,000-gallons  capacity  supported  by  a  steel  frame  or 
masonry  tower.  The  water  stored  in  the  tank  must  be  warmed  by  a  special  heater  in  winter.  Large  water  mains 
are  extended  to  various  points  with  fire  hydrants  at  intervals. 

Police  service,  from  the  sini^e  watchman  in  the  best  locations  to  a  considerable  force,  in  exposed  places,  must 
be  taken  into  account.    Permanent  police  service  will  require  guard  houses,  etc. 

Soil  qualities  are  important  to  institutions  contemplating  self-support.  Soil  analyvis  should  be  obtained  where 
possible. 

Climate  and  exposure  will  effect  the  design  of  grounds  and  buildings,  especially  where  a  period  ci  years  is 
eq;>eoted  to  intervene  before  completion.  In  this  case  the  first  buildings  should  be  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
oonvenient  in  operation  at  once,  leaving  future  development  to  work  into  the  scheme  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Storage  depends  upon  conditions,  but  will  concern  first  the  coal  supply  which  may  be  delivered  during  the 
summer  season  and  must  be  conveniently  placed. 

Refrigeration  by  ice  or  mechanical  means  is  imperative  and  may  be  extensive.  Ice  storage  may  be  employed 
in  some  cases.    The  supply  storage  and  ice  storage  Is  sometimes  combined. 

Industries  and  amusements  are  essential  to  many  isolated  institutions.  The  character  of  the  institution  will 
determine  the  types  of  buildings  to  be  erected  for  these  purposes. 

Future  Development, — In  any  institution  enlargement  should  be  anticipated.  While  a  natural  barrier  on  one 
or  more  sides  may  be  an  advantage,  there  should  be  always  a  practicable  outlet  by  which  future  growth  may  take 
place  without  disproportionate  expense.    This  involves  a  general  study  of  the  lands  adjacent. 
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ACOUSTICS  OF  BUILDINGS 
By  F.  R.  Watsom 

IncreAsed  attention  has  been  paid  in  Iftte  years  to  the  acoustical  dieturbancee  in  buHdings 
iFith  the  desire  on  the  part  of  architects  and  builders  to  avoid  theee  defects  aa  far  as  possible. 
Thia  desire  has  led  to  scientific  investigations  of  the  subject  that  have  solved  acme  fundamental 
problems  and  given  formulas  and  data  for  guidance. 

Acouatical  disturbances  are  due  first,  to  the  sound  generated  within  a  room,  which  givoi 
rise  to  echoes  and  reverberation;  and  second,  to  sounds  outside  that  are  transmitted  into  the 
room  through  walls,  ventilating  ducts,  and  other  paths,  uid  cause  confusion.  The  sound  in  a 
room  majf  be  controlled  by  the  proper  design  of  the  volume  and  shape  of  the  room  and  by  the 
use  of  a  calculated  amount  of  absorbing  material,  while  the  extraneous  sounds  may  be  minimized 
by  properly  construoted  walls,  doors,  and  windows.  The  problem  may  therefore  be  considered 
in  a  two-fold  aspect:  the  acoustics  of  rooms  and  the  insulation  of  rooma. 

30.  Aconstica  of  Rooms. 

SOo.  Action  of  Sound  in  a  Room. — When  a  sound  is  generated  in  a  room  it 
proceeds  outward  from  the  source  at  the  rapid  rate  of  about  1200  ft,  per  see.  and,  by  successive 
reflections  from  the  boundaries,  very  quickly  fills  a  room  of  ordinary  dimensions,  fig.  18  shows 
the  position  of  a  pulse  of  sound  in  a  room  60  X  40  ft.,  ^o  sec.  after  it  started  from  the  source. 
Fig.  IB  gives  the  same  pulse  ^dBOC.  later  and  shows  the  increasing  refleetiona  and  interferences. 


M.ol- 
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The  imagination  readily  pictures  the  conditions  Mo  sec.  later  when  the  entire  volume  of  the 
room  is  filled  with  sound  proceeding  in  every  direction.  The  width  of  the  sound  pulse  should 
be  much  wider  than  shown  if  it  is  to  represent  actual  conditions,  because  speech  sounds  take 
at  least  Ko  boc.  for  their  generation'  and  musical  sounds  are  frequently  prolonged  a  second  or 
more.  In  the  meantime,  the  energy  of  the  pulse  is  diminished  at  each  reflection  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  fraction  of  the  incident  sound,  so  that  it  is  used  up  after  a  number  of  reflections,  depend- 
ing on  the  absorbing  efficiency  of  the  surfaces  it  strikes. 

SOb.  Conditions  tor  Perfect  Acoustics. — Perfect  acoostical  conditions  for  hear- 
ing require  that  the  sound  shall  rise  to  a  satisfactory  intensity  which  shall  be  equal  in  every 
part  of  the  room,  with  no  echoes  or  distortion  of  the  original  sound,  and  that  it  shall  then  die 
out  in  a  suitably  short  time  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  succeeding  sounds.  Unfortunately, 
these  ideal  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  in  rooms.  The  reflections  of  sound  give  rise  to  distortions 
and  unequal  intensities  in  different  parts  ol  the  room  and,  except  for  special  cases,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  simultaneously  a  suitable  intensity  and  a  proper  time  of  reverberation.  It  will 
be  shown,  however,  that  while  the  ideal  is  rarely  found,  satisfactory  acoustics  may  be  obtained 
for  auditoriums  of  usual  shape  and  sis& 

SOc.  Formula  for  Intentit;  and  RttTerberaUoa. — Reasoning  in  the  manner  just 
described,  Sabine'  developed  an  equation  for  the  reverberation  in  a  room,  a  simplified  form 

>  Soriptura,  "Thr  Study  <rf  SpMoh  Currta,"  Cun^a  Inatltutiao  PubliatioD,  IBOS. 
■Aimiiou  Anhitiwt,  1»19. 
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of  which  for  practical  use  is  given  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  Later,  Jfiger,^  using  a  different 
constant,  deduced  the  formula  in  a  somewhat  different  form  and  discussed  its  applications 
to  an  auditorium.  Thus,  he  developed  the  formula:  E  =  ^•e'"*',  where  E  is  the  intensity 
of  the  sound  per  unit  volume  t  seconds  after  the  initial  intensity  Eo  has  been  built  up,  n  being 
the  number  of  reflections  that  have  taken  place,  and  a  the  fraction  of  the  eneigy  absorbed  at 
each  reflection.    More  completely,  the  formula  may  be  written: 

_      4A^  -avat/AW 

IS   ■■  — —  9 

where  the  initial  intensity,  Eo  —  4tA/avB,  is  seen  to  depend  on  A,  the  energy  given  out  by  the 
source  in  one  second;  t;,  the  velocity  of  sound;  «,  the  area  of  all  surfaces  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sound;  and  a,  the  average  sound-absorbing  coefiicient  of  these  surfaces.  Inspection 
of  the  relation  shows  that  the  intensity  may  be  increased  by  making  the  source  of  sound,  A,  more 
intense;  also,  for  a  given  il,  the  intensity  may  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  absorption,  as. 
The  decadence  of  the  sound  is  given  by  the  factor:  «r*"'/4TF.  The  time  of  reverberation, 
t,  is  increased  by  increasing  the  volume,  W,  of  the  room,  so  that  large  rooms  may  be  expected 
to  have  excessive  reverberation.  A  decrease  in  t  may  be  brought  about  by  increasing  the  ab- 
sorbing power,  flw,  and  thus  improve  the  reverberation,  but  this  procedure  cannot  be  carried 
too  far  because  an  increase  in  the  absorption  decreases  the  initial  intensity,  as  shown  previously. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  only  in  special  cases  can  both  suitable  intensity  and  time  of  re- 
verberation be  obtained  for  the  same  conditions  in  an  auditorium. 

SOd.  Correction  of  Faulty  Acoustics. — The  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
correcting  faulty  acoustics,  has  been  made  by  Sabine*  whose  scientific  work  has  established  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  subject.  Assuming  a  sound  of  average  intensity,  he  developed  the 
simple  formula:  t  =  /:TF'/o8, where  i  is  the  time  of  reverberation;  W,  the  volume  of  the  room; 
aSy  the  absorbing  power  of  all  the  interior  surfaces;  and  A;,  a  constant,  depending  on  the  units 
used,  being  equal  to  0.164  when  W  is  measured  in  cubic  meters  and  s  is  taken  in  square  meters. 
The  term  oa  is  the  sum  of  all  the  various  absorbing  agencies  in  the  room  and  may  be  expressed 
as: 

<M  =  ai«i  -)r  0**2  -h  as««  + 

where  s\  may  be  taken  as  the  area  of  all  the  plaster  surfaces,  and  ai  as  the  absorbing  coefiicient 
of  unit  area  of  plaster  surface;  «a  the  area  of  all  the  wooden  surfaces  and  as  the  corresponding 
absorbing  coefficient,  etc.,  until  all  the  absorbing  surfaces  are  included. 

In  a  series  of  inveetigatioDa  lasting  several  years,  Sabine  determined  the  absorbing  coefficients  of  the  various 
materials  commonly  used  in  building  construction.  His  values  are  as  follows,  assuming  that  unit  area  of  open 
window  space  has  perfect  absorbing  power  and  that  its  coefficient  is  taken  as  unity : 

Table  1. — Sound  Absorbing  Coefficients 

Mf^Urial  CoefficUrU 

Wood  sheathing,  (hard  pine) 0 .  061 

Plaster  on  wood  lath 0. 034 

Plaster  on  wire  lath 0. 033 

Plaster  on  tile 0.025 

Glass 0.027 

Brick  set  in  Portland  cement 0 .  025 

Audience 0.06 

Oil  paintings,  (inclusive  of  frames) 0. 28 

House  plants,  per  cubic  meter 0.11 

Carpet  rugs 0. 20 

Oriental  rugs,  extra  heavy 0. 29 

Cheese  doth., 0.019 

Cretonne  cloth 0.15 

Shelia  curtains 0. 23 

Hair  felt.  2.5  cm.  thick,  8  cm.  from  wall 0.78 

Cork  2.5  cm.  thick  loose  on  floor 0. 16 

Linoleum,  loose  on  floor 0. 12 

1  "Zur  Thecrie  des  Naehhalls."  Sitsungsberichte  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  in  Wien,  Math-Naturw. 
Klassci  Bd.  CXX.  Abt.  2a.  Mai.  1911. 

*  "  Architectural  Acoustics  "     A  series  of  papers  in  the  American  Architect,  1900.  and  later  papers. 
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MaUHal  Ahwrbing 

P<nMir 

Audienoe,  per  peison 0. 44 

iBolated  man ,0. 48 

Isolated  woman 0. 64 

Plain  aah  settees,  each 0.089 

Plain  ash  settees  per  seat 0.0077 

Plain  ash  chain,  "bent  wood" 0.0082 

Upholstered  settees,  hair  and  leather,  each 1 .  10 

Upholstered  settees,  per  single  seat 0 .  28 

Upholstered  chairs  similar  in  style,  each 0. 30 

Hair  cushions,  per  seat 0. 21 

Elastic  felt  cushions,  per  seat 0. 20 

It  should  be  noted  that  plaster,  wood,  and  glass,  the  materials  that  usually  form  the  interior  surfaces  of  audi- 
toriums, have  small  absorbing  power,  thus  accounting  for  the  faulty  reverberation  found  in  any  large  auditorium. 
Hairfelt,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  used  extensively  for  acoustical  correction,  has  a  large  coefficient.  To 
be  efficient  as  acoustical  correctives,  materials  should  have  a  coefficient  of  at  least  0. 10.  When  judged  by  this 
standard,  any  type  of  plaster  wall  in  common  use  is  seen  to  be  practically  useless  as  an  absorber.  The  desirable 
qualities  in  an  absorber  are  porosity  and  compressibility.  The  energy  of  sound  incident  on  such  a  material  is 
converted  partly  into  heat  by  friction  in  the  pores,  and  partly  into  mechanical  energy  by  compressing  the  substance, 
the  amount  of  energy  so  converted  constituting  the  absorption.  An  audience  is  a  good  absorber  of  sound  undoubt- 
edly because  of  the  clothing  worn.  When  making  an  acoustical  correction  for  an  auditorium,  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  audience  is  figured  as  an  important  factor.  By  the  use  of  these  coefficients  and  Sabine's  formula, 
calculations  may  be  made  inaicating  how  much  absorbing  material  should  be  introduced  into  a  room  to  give  satis- 
factory acoustics  for  average  conditions.  These  calculations  may  be  made  from  the  building  plans  so  that  the  acoua- 
tics  may  be  provided  for  in  advance  of  construction. 

In  rooms  used  only  for  speaking  purposes,  the  time  of  reverberation  should  be  shorter  than  for  music  alone, 
because  a  longer  time  of  reverberation  is  desired  for  music.  When  the  room  is  to  be  used  for  both  music  and  speak- 
ing, a  time  of  reverberation  is  chosen  that  will  be  fairly  satisfactory  for  both;  the  auditorium  thus  being  made 
somewhat  too  reverberant  for  speaking,  and  not  quite  reverberant  enough  for  music. 

80e.  Echoes  in  an  Auditorium. — Other  defects  than  the  reverberation  may 
exist  in  an  auditorium.  An  echo  is  set  up  when  an  auditor  hears  a  sound  coming  direct  from  a 
nearby  speaker  and  then  again  at  a  later  time  when  it  is  reflected  from  a  distant  wall.  Figs. 
20  and  21  show  the  reflections  of 
sound  in  the  Auditorium  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  how  echoes 
were  caused.  This  room  is  nearly 
hemispherical  in  shape  with  several 
large  arches  and  recesses  which  break 
the  regularity  of  its  inner  surface.  Be- 
cause of  its  large  volume,  425,000  cu. 
ft.,  and  curved  walls  of  hard  plaster, 
it  was  afflicted  with  both  reverbera- 
tion and  echoes.  An  investigation^ 
lasting  several  years,  yielded  an 
analysis  of  the  acoustical  defects,  on 
the  basis  of  which,  action  was  taken  to 
correct  the  faults.  The  echoes  were 
located  experimentally  by  sending  a  small  bundle  of  sound  successively  in  different  directions 
and  noting  its  path  after  reflection.  A  ticking  watch  was  used  as  a  source  of  sound.  When 
backed  by  a  reflector,  this  gave  definite  data,  as  did  also  a  metronome  enclosed  in  a  box 
so  that  the  sound  could  escape  only  through  a  directed  horn;  but  the  results  were  not 
conclusive.  A  satisfactory  method  was  found  that  involved  the  use  of  an  alternating- 
current  arc  light  as  the  source  of  sound.  This  gave  a  hissing  sound  that  traveled  the  same 
path  as  the  light  of  the  cu-c.  The  light  and  sound  were  reflected  by  a  parabolic  reflector  to 
distant  walls  where  an  observer  could  see  where  the  sound  struck.  The  walls  causing  echoes 
were  then  readily  located. 

1  Bull.  73  on  "Acoustics  of  Auditoriums"  by  F.  R.  Watson  and  Bull.  87  on  "Correction  of  Echoes  and  Rever- 
beration in  the  Auditorium,  University  of  Illinois"  by  F.  R.  Watson  and  James  M.  White.  Published  by  the 
Univ.  of  III.  Eng.  Exp.  8U. 


Fig.  20. — Reflection  of  sound  in  an  auditorium. 
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for  m  dirtinot  toho,  Tatlut'  Htiauta  that  tfas  tlma  lUffaranoa  belwMn  the  dinot  knd  r«flMt«d  Koiiila 
(hould  be  about  1/lS  ko,  dspfrndlos  oo  tha  mustwifn  of  hauini  of  the  nuditoi.  Far  ths  pnatlod  mmidknoe 
of  Mibo**,  thi*  woold  IDWUi  thkt  tha  diSennee  la  putba  o!  tha  dinat  ud  laflaglad  lauDd*  abould  not  aioand  70  ft. 

Siy,  Intorferonce  and  Reaonance. — Another  acoustical  defect  is  created  when 
Bound  WBveB,  reflected  from  the  walla  of  the  room,  meet  the  oacoming  waves  in  such  a  nmnner 
that  pronounced  interference  takes  place.  Thus,  a  auatained  musical  aound  may  produce  undue 
loudneae  in  some  places  and  a  correaponding  deartb  i^  sound  elsewhere.     A  further  defect, 

called  resonance,  is  caused  when 
the  original  sound  is  amplified 
by  the  vibration  of  wooden 
paneling  and  by  the  reinforce- 
ment from  alcoves  or  window 
recesses.  In  the  practical  cor- 
rection of  the  acoustics  of 
rooms,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  absorbing  material  intro- 
duced to  reduce  the  reverbera- 
tion, be  placed  eo  as  to  minimize 
the  echoes  and  other  faults. 

30|r.  Vires  ud 
Sotrndlng  Boards. — A  state- 
ment should  be  made  concern- 
ing the  acoustical  effect  of 
wires  and  sounding  boards, 
since  these  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  effective  correcting 
agencies.  Wires  are  of  procti- 
cally  no  effect.*  They  have 
much  the  same  effect  that  a  fish 
line  in  the  water  has  on  the 
Pio.  21.~How  Mboea  ua  »t  up  by  refl«tion  o(  aoond.  ^^'^  waves.      To  be  effective, 

the  obstacle  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  comparable  with  the  wave  length  of  the  sound.  An  instance  is  recorded  where 
five  miles  of  wire  were  installed  in  an  auditorium  without  acoustical  effect,  so  it  was  removed 
and  absorbing  material  put  in  for  correction. 

Soundinc  bduda  urs  utetul  in  apeciil  cues  where  it  i*  daaind  to  dirnrt  aound.'  Soundiat  bouda.  nlief 
work  OD  walla,  laUerua  ud  other  obslni^la  Krve  to  break  up  the  reiuUi  reflectian  ol  aound  bdO  prtTsnt  the  forma- 
tion of  soboca,  but  their  aSoot  in  acouatiCKl  correction  ii  Bmall  compared  with  tha  abaorptian  of  eoercy  by  *baarbiiii 
materiel. 

SOA.  Uodelli^  New  Auditoriums  After  Old  Ones  With  Good  Aconstics. — A  sug- 
gestion often  made  is  for  architects  to  model  auditoriums  after  those  already  built  that  have 
good  acoustical  properties.  It  does  not  follow  that  halls  so  modeled  will  be  successful,  because 
the  materials  used  in  construction  are  not  the  same  year  after  year.  For  instance,  it  was  the 
usual  custom  years  ago  to  build  wooden  structures;  but  modem  practice  requires  the  use  of 
steel,  concrete,  and  plaster  thus  forming  walls  that  transmit  and  absorb  less  sound,  ^rther- 
more,  a  new  auditorium  is  changed  somewhat  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  architect  or  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  new  building,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  changes  will  affect  the 
acoustics. 

SOi.  Effect  of  the  Ventilation  System. — It  would  seem  at  first  thought  that  the 
ventilation  system  in  a  room  would  affect  the  acoustics.  The  air  is  the  medium  that  transmits 
the  sound.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  wind  has  an  action  in  changing  the  direction  of  propaga- 

'  "HlnU  OD  Arohit«ctut»i  AcoiMtica,"  The  Brickbuilder,  1910. 

*  SaUne,  Anh.  Quuterly  ol  Harvud  Univenity,  March.  1012.     WaUon,  Sdence,  Vol.  35,  May,  1912. 

■Wataon,  "Tha  Uae  of  Soundinc  Bouda  in  an  Auditorium."    The  Brickbuilder,  June,  1913. 
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tbn  of  sound.'  Sound  is  also  reflected  fuid  refracted  at  the  boundtuy  of  gases  thftt  differ  in 
density  and  temperature.*  Itiafound,however,  that  the  eCfeet  of  the  usual  ventilation  currents 
on  the  acoustics  in  an  auditorium  is  smalL  The  tenq>a'ature  difference  between  the  heated 
current  and  the  air  in  the'  room  is  not  great  enot^  to  aSect  the  sound  appreciably,  and  the 
motion  of  the  current  is  too  slow  and  over  too  short  a  distance  to  change  the  action  of  the  sound 
to  any  marked  extent.' 


.7  PIOT*  diWldvillltBCCOUB 


Di  ft  Durrent  of  hot  tit  in  tbe  nnter  of  the  reom  will  uriomly  disturb  the  utioa  of  the  xnind.  Any  ineculuity  in 
tbe  ur  euneats  u  tb&t  ahHta  of  oold  and  beatcd  kir  ue  Kt  up  will  modify  (be  nculmr  progiw  of  the  (ound  >ih1 
piodtioo  conf  uaioD.  The  objwt  to  be  BtTiveD  for  is  to  keep  the  ur  in  the  room  as  homoveneoua  and  Btcftdy  aa  po*- 
aible.  Hot  stoves,  nulinton,  nod  eumau  of  heated  ur  ahould  be  kept  Deu  ttae  walli  knd  out  of  th*  eeolei  of  the 
rooTo.  It  ia  of  ■omeiinall  ftdvsntaie  to  have  the  ventilation  ourcent  sointheaune  direction  u  thesannd  linn  ■ 
wind  toDde  to  CArry  the  lound  with  it. 

81.  Non-transmission  of  Soimd. 

81a.  Bow  Sotind  is  Transmitted. — The  second  large  problem  in  the  acoustics  of 
biuldings  [3  the  transmission  of  sound.     Sound  may  be  transmitted  from  one  part  of  a  building 
to  other  parts  in  a,  variety  of  ways.     The  vibrations  of  pianos,  cellos,  etc.,  that  rest  on  the  floor, 
and  the  noise  of  motors,  pumps,  and  other  instruments  that  are  placed  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  building  structure,  are  transmitted  with  surprising  efficiency  through  the  continuity  of 
structure  and  are  hindered  in  their  prog- 
ress only  when  encountering   a  discon- 
tinuity in  elasticity  or   density,  a  large 
change  of  this  kind  being  a  transition 
frotn  masonry   to  air.     These  disturb- 
ances may  give  rise  to  unexpected  sounds 
by  causing  thin  walls,  partitions,  desks, 
and  other  objects   in   contact  with   the 
building  structure  to  vibrate  and  set  up 
sound  waves  in  the  air.      The  action  ia 
quite  similar  to  that  of  a  speaking  tube, 
the  sound  vibrations  in  this  case  being 
con&ned  in  the  walls  by  the  totally  re- 
flecting air  boundary  about  them. 

Other  type*  ofaound  that  letup  Tibrktiow  Id 
the  air,  luch  aa  thoae  produoed  by  the  Toice,  violin, 

etc.,  continue  their  prosreet  in  tbe  air  tbroush 

doot.  and  their  oaainga,  ineonpletrfy  doaed  pipe      p.^    22.— Apparatua  tor  meaauring  aound  trannnitled  ai>d 
openinga,  partition  jointa,  or,  in  senerat,  whereTcr  reflected  by  a  partition, 

there  ia  a  Bontinuoua  air  paaaage.     On  meetina 
thin  valla  and  partition!  they  may  oaiae  theaa  to  vibrat 
Tbe  furesDing  eonaideratianB  ibow  that  vibrationa  i 
patha  not  eaey  to  trace  and  iatroduee  eitimneoua  aouodo  that  ore  undcairable. 

816.  Eipeilmentsl  Investigations. — Inveetigationa  that  have  led  to  some  defi- 
nite results,  have  been  inaugurated  tosolve  the  difficulties,  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done.' 
The  comparative  intensities  of  sound  transmitted  and  reflected  by  partitions  of  different  mate- 
rials have  been  measured  by  the  writer.'  A  sound  of  constant  pitch  blown  by  a  steady  air  pres- 
sure, is  directed  by  means  of  a  parabolic  reflector  against  the  partition  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
Part  of  the  solind  is  reflected  and  part  transmitted,  the  intensity  of  each  part  being  measured 
by  a  Rayleigh  Resonator.    The  Rayleigh  Reeonator  is  a  braas  tube  tuned  to  (he  sound  and  has 

>  Oabone  Reynolda,  Proo.  of  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  XXll.  p.  631.  IST4. 

*  Joa.  Henry,  Report  of  UgbUiouse  Board  of  U.  8.,  1ST4. 
J.  Tyndall,  Pliil.  Trana.,  18T1. 

*  Bablne,  En(.  Rec..  Vol.  61,  p.  T7fi.  1910.     Watmo,  Ens.  R»'>  Vol.  67,  p.  20$,  1913. 

*  Sabine.  The  BrickbuiMer,  Feb.,  1916. 

*  Pbyaical  Review,  Jan.,  igifl. 
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a  glass  disc  hung  inside  by  a  quartz  thread.  The  disc  deflects  under  the  action  of  the  sound,  the 
angle  of  deflection  being  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  This  arrangement  allows 
quantitative,  comparative  measurements  to  be  obtained  independently  of  the  ear. 

A  preliminary  investigation  gave  the  following  resnlta: 

Table  2. — TuANSBassioN  and  Keflectidn  of  Sound 


Material 


Thickneas  in  layers. . . 

>a  in.  hairfelt 

>4  in.  cork  board 

^4  in.  cork  board . .  . . 
H  in.  paper  lined  felt 
^i  in.  pax>er  lined  felt 
^i  in.  flax  board  ... 
yi  in.  pressed  fiber. . . 
^i  in.  pressed  fiber. . . 


Deflections  of  resonator  for 


Transmission 


Reflection 


2 


3 


22.6 
7.9 
1.15 
6.0 
6.5 
2.25 
0,32 
0.2 


15.4 
3.75 
2.05 

21.7 
1.95 
0.55 


10.4 
2.9 
0.85 
3.8 
0.4 
0.1 


4.9 

6.6 

15.7 

22.0 

25.9 

21.2 

20.7 

5.9 

10.4 

6.6 

22.5 

20.0 

23.2 

1 

10.5 
22.6 
22.1 
10.0 
9.3 
20.0 


J 


aouTKf 


Inspection  of  the  results  shows  that  a  porous  material  like  hairfelt,  transmits  much  sound.  Lining  it  with 
paper  stops  the  pores  and  introduces  air  spaces  between  successive  layers  and  thereby  diminishes  the  transmission. 
Dense  materials  transmit  less  sound,  as  shown  by  the  results  for  the  pressed  fiber.  The  law  of  transmission  for  a 
homogeneous  material,  like  hairfelt,  states  that  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  sound  decreases  exponentially 
with  the  increasing  thickneas.  Doubling  the  thickness  does  not  double  the  amount  of  sound  cut  off;  that  is,  if 
1  in.  of  the  material  stops  10%  of  the  sound  entering  the  material,  2  in.  stop  19%,  3  in.  stop  27%,  etc.  For 
non-homogeneous  walls,  such  as  cork  sheets  with  air  spaces  between,  or  compound  walls,  such  as  plaster 
partitions,  there  is  no  simple  law  of  transmission.  When  a  partition  is  elastic,  it  vibrates  under  the- action 
of  the  incident  sound  and  may  be  set  in  vigorous  motion  if  in  tune  with  the  incident  waves.  This  creates 
compressional  waves  on  the  further  side  of  the  partition  and  thus  transmits  the  sound  energy.  Thick  walla  may 
act  in  this  way  as  well  as  thin  ones.  Vibrations  with  amplitudes  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  and  less  are  capable 
of  producing  audible  sounds.  * 

The  reflection  of  sound  increases  usually  with  the  thickness  of  a  homogeneous  material,  but  the  law  is  not  a 
simple  one.     The  reflection  is  large  when  the  transmission  is  small  unless  the  material  is  a  good  absorber.     When  a 

partition  vibrates,  the  reflection  may  be  smaller  than  expected,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  yi  in.  paper  lined  felt.  Reflection  is  greater  for  rigid,  heavy  partitions  than 
for  elastic,  thin  ones. 

The  experiments  just  described  point  the  way  to  further  work  and  this  has 
already  been  started  with  improved  methods  and  apparatus.  The  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  involves  the  absorption  of  sound.  Fig.  23  indicates  how 
the  incident  sound  is  reflected,  absorbed,  and  transmitted  in  varying  amounts 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  construction  of  the  partition  and  , 
the  possibility  of  vibration. 

The  transmission  of  sound  has  been  measured  by  Sabine^  who  tested  the  ' 
sound-insulating  efficiencies  of  hair-felt,  sheet  iron,  and  combinations  of  these 
materiab  by  a  method  involving  the  use  of  the  ear  in  listening  for  the  faintest 
trace  of  sound.  He  found  that  hairfelt  transmitted  considerable  sound  but 
that  the  rigid,  dense  sheet  iron  was  more  eflScient.  Alternate  layers  of  sheet  iron  and  hairfelt  gave  quite 
satisfactory  insulation.  His  experiments  were  preliminary  to  a  more  extended  investigation  of  standard  con- 
structions and  were  intended  to  establish  methods  and  principles. 

J&ger'  states  from  theoretical  considerations  that  thin  walU  of  small  mass  and  easily  capable  of  vibration 
transmit  sounds  quite  readily;  also  that  low  pitched  sounds  pass  through  partitions  more  easily  than  high  pitched 
ones.  Tufts^  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  porous  materials  transmit  sound  in  much  thb  same  proportion 
that  they  allow  air  to  pass. 

81c.  Sound-proof  Rooms. — The  foregoing  conclusions  indicate  the  constructions 
best  suited  for  making  rooms  sound-proof.     What  is  desired  are  walls  that  are  rigid  and  heav>' 

t  See  "Vibrations  of  Buildings,"  Art.  Z\d. 

^  "The  Insulation  of  Sound,"  The  Brickbuilder,  Feb.,  1915. 

'  See  previous  reference,  p  748. 

*  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  2,  p.  357,  1901. 


Fxo.  23. — Action  of  a  material 
in  reflecting,  absorbing,  and 
transmitting  sound. 
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with  some  sort  of  discontinuity,  such  as  an  air  space.  It  appears  of  advantage  to  place  sound- 
absorbing  material  in  this  air  space.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  in  practice  to  have  a 
complete  air  discontinuity  about  a  room,  because  the  walk  make  a  more  or  less  intimate  contact 
at  the  floor  where  they  are  supported.  It  is  also  apparent  that  any  ventilation  openings  or 
cracks  about  doors,  pipes,  and  partitions  that  will  give  a  continuous  air  passage,  will  allow 
transmission  of  sound  and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Further,  steam  and  water 
pipes  convey  sounds  of  distant  pumps,  motors,  and  furnaces  and  are  likely  to  pass  these  sounds 
to  the  air  in  the  room. 

81d.  Vibrations  in  Buildings. — ^Another  problem  in  the  transmission  of  sound 
arises  because  of  the  vibrations  of  waUs,  floors,  and  other  portions  of  the  building  which  are  apt 
to  give  forth  sound.  A  systematic  investigation  of  this  subject  was  carried  out  by  Hall^  in 
San  Prancisco.  He  used  a  modified  seismograph  pendulum  that  recorded  vibrations  in  three 
directions,  two  horizontal  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  a  third  vertical  vibration. 
The  results  showed  that  buildings  vibrate  in  all  three  diroctions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
because  of  machinery,  street  traflic,  and  other  causes.  The  magnitude  of  the  vibrations  is 
generally  small,  varying  in  HalUs  observations  from  about  0.0014  to  0.00004  in.;  but  it  is  likely 
that  vibrations  of  factory  floors  exceed  these  values.  The  frequencies  of  the  vibrations  varied 
from  about  2  to  9  per  sec. 

Vibrations  of  walls  are  capable  of  producing  sound  waves  in  the  surrounding  air,  that  will  be  audible  if  the 
amplitude  of  vibration  is  large  enough.  There  appears  to  be  no  data  for  this  particular  case,  but  some  idea  of  the 
action  may  be  gained  from  experiments  by  Shaw*  who  found  that  a  tdephone  receiver  membrane  vibrating  with 
small  double  amplitudes  gave  sounds  when  held  to  the  ear  as  indicated  in  Tabic  3. 

Table  3. — Sounds  Produced  by  a  ViBRATiNa  Telephone  Membrane 

Double  amplitude  Result 

0 .  000006  in.  sound  "  j  ust  audible  " 

0.0004      in.  sound  "just  comfortably  loud" 

0 .  008        in.  sound  "  j  ust  uncomfortably  loud ' ' 

0.04  in.  sound  "just  overpowering" 

Hall's  values  lie  within  these  limits  but  the  sounds  producfid  would  bo  considerably  fainter  because  they  are  not 
conveyed  so  directly  or  so  efficiently  to  the  ear  as  in  Shaw's  experiment. 

More  recently,  this  problem  has  been  extended  by  others'  from  the  economic  standpoint,  since  it  appears  that 
these  vibrations,  particularly  in  factories,  affect  the  physical  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  employees.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  described  lead  to  the  following  recommendations  for  reducing  vibrations:  (1)  to  minimise  the 
vibration  at  the  source  by  using  properly  balanced  machines,  and  by  mounting  them  on  separate  foundations  or  on 
heavy,  rigid  floors;  and  (2)  to  reduce  transmission  of  vibrations  by  introducing  materials  to  produce  changes  in  the 
elasticity  and  density  of  the  building  structure,  thus  following  the  principles  already  set  forth  in  regard  to  non- 
transmission  of  sound. 

32.  Conclusion. — A  number  of  related  problems  in  the  acoustics  of  buildings  remain 
unsolved.  There  is  need  for  further  information  on  the  construction  of  sound-proof  rooms; 
how  different  constructions  reflect,  absorb,  and  transmit  sounds  of  different  frequencies;  and 
how  pipes  and  ventilating  ducts  may  be  modified  to  prevent  transmission  of  vibrations.  There 
is  need  also  for  efficient,  fireproof,  sound-absorbing  materials  that  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  capable  of  being  cleaned  without  impairing  their  acoustical  efficiency. 

While  it  is  seen  that  a  number  of  problems  await  solution,  it  is  also  apparent  that  a  considerable  fund  of  inform- 
ation is  at  hand  for  guidance  in  securing  satisfactory  acoustics,  particularly  in  auditoriums.  It  would  therefore 
seem  desirable  for  architects  and  builders  to  avoid  the  acoustical  defects  so  prevalent  in  existing  buildings  by  speci- 
fying in  advance  of  construction  of  new  buildings  that  proper  action  be  taken  to  secure  satisfactory  acoustics  as 
far  as  possible.^ 

»  "Graphical  Analysis  of  Building  Vibrations,"  Elcc.  World,  Dec.  18,  1915.    Also  earlier  papers. 

>  Proc.  of  Royal  Society,  Vol.  76A,  p.  360,  1005. 

'  Maurice  Deutsch,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City.  (See  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Effects  of  Vibration 
in  Structures"  published  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  Boston.) 

*  Those  who  desire  to  read  further  in  the  subject  of  Acoustics  of  Buildings  will  find  ample  matrrial  and  biblio- 
graphy in  the  references  given  in  footnotes  throughout  the  chapter. 
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SCHOOL  PLANNXNG 

Bt  Jambb  O.  Betsllb 

School  Flanning  has  made  very  rapid  and  marked  development  in  the  laat  decade,  and,  on 
account  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  world  war,  even  greater  and  more  marked  develop- 
ments are  looked  for  within  the  next  few  yeans.  Courses  of  studies  are  changing,  new  ones  are 
being  added,  and  some  old  ones  being  abandoned.  This  means  changes  in  the  usual  school 
building  plan  to  properly  take  care  of  these  new  conditions.  It  also  means  that  new  buildings 
shall  be  so  constructed  that  changes  may  easily  be  made  after  the  school  is  built,  as  no  school 
building  can  be  up-to-date  for  a  very  long  period  during  these  times  of  rapid  adjustment  in 
school  administration. 

33.  Educational  Surveys. — Farshigted  communities  who  wish  to  locate  and  to  bufld 
their  schools  scientifically,  and  with  a  look  to  the  future,  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance 
of  having  an  educational  survey  made  of  their  town  or  city  by  experts  who  make  a  specially 
of  such  work.  As  a  result  of  what  is  learned  regarding  existing  conditions  and  probable  future 
trend  and  increase  in  population,  a  building  program  for  the  next  5  to  10  years  is  planned  out, 
sites  acquired,  and  building  work  started.  For  typical  examples  of  these  surveys  see  the  reports 
of  the  surveys  made  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

34.  School  Sites. — ^The  recently  enacted  physical  training  and  military  training  laws  in 
many  of  our  states,  as  well  as  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion,  has  made  larger  school  sites 
necessary. 

For  the  average  elementary  school  accommodating  about  800  pupils,  a  site  of  not  less  than  4  aeret  is 
reoommended;  and  for  the  intermediate  school  of  800  pupils,  a  site  of  not  less  than  5  acres  is  recommended. 
In  an  intermediate  school  the  playground  requirements  become  more  important  and  an  experimental  8eho<J 
garden  is  often  included. 

For  the  high  school  aeeommodating  about  1000  pupils  a  site  of  10  acres,  or  more,  is  recommended.  This  will 
inolude  not  only  space  for  games,  such  as  tennis,  hand  ball,  basket  ball,  etc.,  but  also  a  complete  athletic  field  with 
base  ball  and  football  fields,  running  track,  and  bleachers  for  spectators.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  school 
athletic  field  adjoin  the  high  school,  as  the  games,  drills,  and  exercises  can  be  more  easily  supervised.  The  gym- 
nssium  in  the  building  with  its  lockers,  showers,  and  other  dependencies  are  readily  available  and  dasses  can  be 
easily  drilled  at  exercised  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  instead  of  in  the  enclosed  gymnasium. 

Sites  should  also  be  selected  with  due  regard  for  healthful  conditions,  accessibility,  absence  of  noise,  dangerous 
approaches,  good  moral  surroundings,  etc.  The  Minnesota  school  building  regulations  recommend  that  even  on 
the  smallest  sites,  not  more  than  20  %  of  the  entire  area  be  used  for  the  building. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  among  educators  that  school  buildings  should  be  so  located  that  no  scholar  attending 
the  primary  school  shall  have  more  than  ^  of  a  mile  to  walk,  and  if  attending  an  intermediate  school  not  farther 
that  IH  miles.  High  school  scholars  can  travel  as  far  as  2H  miles,  but  a  limit  of  2  miles  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
special  cases  scholars  do  travel  farther  to  school  than  these  distances,  but  troUesrs  or  other  special  means  of  trai^ 
porta tion  are  used. 

86.  Program  of  Studies. — No  school  can  be  properly  designed  until  the  superintendent 
of  schools  furnishes  the  architect  with  a  program  giving  the  course  of  studies  to  be  taught, 
length  of  class  periods,  number,  size,  and  kind  of  rooms  desired,  and  number  of  pupils  to  be 
accommodated  in  each  subject.  This  will  permit  the  architect  to  so  design  the  school  as  to 
suit  the  particular  subjects  to  be  taught^  rather  than  make  the  program  of  studies  fit  in  with 
the  building  after  it  is  built. 

36.  School  Building  Laws  of  Various  States. — Many  states  have  laws  which  apply  to  the 
construction  of  school  buildings.  Copies  of  these  laws  and  any  rules  relating  to  building  or 
grounds  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  should  be  obtained  and 
carefully  followed  in  designing  the  building.  Where  state  laws  exist  it  is  usually  required  that 
all  plans  and  specifications  of  school  buildings  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  approval  before  starting  to  build.  The  requirements  of  these  laws  vary  widely  from  nothing 
at  all  in  some  states,  to  very  rigid  requirements  in  Ohio.  The  appointment  of  a  federal  commis- 
sion is  being  advocated  to  standardize  these  laws  in  the  various  states  and  bring  about  some 
semblance  of  uniformity.  The  control  over  existing  school  buildings  and  the  plans  for  new 
buildings  is  usually  enforced  by  State  Boards  of  Education  through  their  control  of  state  money 
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which  they  apportion  and  diBtribute  to  the  various  commiuuties,  and  which  they  may  withhold 
unless  certain  standards  are  lived  up  to. 

87.  School  Organization. — ^The  school  life  of  children  is  divided  into  12  years  and  generally 
designated  as  1st  to  12th  grades.  Sometimes  grades  are  designated  as  IB-IA,  2B-2A,  etc., 
where  there  is  a  promotion  at  midyear.  The  further  division  has  been  general  of  housing  the 
first  8  years  or  grades  in  a  grade  school  and  the  last  4  years  in  &  high  school,  the  grades  in  the 
high  school  being  caUed  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  years.  A  change  in  this  organization  is  now  being 
made  by  placing  a  Junior  High  School  between  the  lower  grades  and  the  senior  high  school. 
This  organization  and  its  advantages,  will  be  treated  under  the  description  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

A  tendency  to  make  an  intensive  use  of  the  school  plant  has  been  very  marked  in  recent 
years.  The  use  of  the  various  buildings  only  5  hours  a  day  for  200  days  each  year  is  giving  way 
to  twice  as  much  use,  or  more.  If  we  are  to  have  the  necessary  school  plant  and  equipment, 
which  modem  education  demands,  and  still  keep  taxes  within  reasonable  limits,  economy 
must  be  practiced.  There  is  no  easier  way  to  economize  than  to  make  more  use  than  for- 
merly of  the  facilities  we  already  have. 

The  so-called  "Gary"  plan  is  a  scheme  for  the  more  intenaive  use  of  the  school  plant,  the  accommodation  of 
more  children,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  more  diversified  and  attractive  course  of  study,  work,  and  play.  The 
"alternating  plan'*  and  "platoon  system"  are  only  modifications  of  the  "Gary"  plan,  to  solve  the  problem  ot  some 
special  community.  From  lack  of  construction  of  new  school  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  normal  growth  in  popu- 
lation during  th€  past  few  years  and  the  excessive  cost  of  new  construction,  communities  have  been  forced  into  this 
new  scheme  of  organisation.  The  other  alternative  is  to  place  a  portion  of  the  scholars  on  part  time,  which  every 
one  hesitates  to  do.  Briefly  the  schemes  are  about  as  follows:  One-half  the  scholars  report  at  school,  say  at  8:30 
A.  M.  After  the  first  period  spent  in  the  class  rooms  these  pupils  move  on  to  the  special  rooms,  such  as  shops, 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  or  playgrounds,  and  leave  the  class  rooms  vacant  for  the  second  section  or  platoon.  The 
program  of  the  school  is  therefore  rather  complicated  but  very  ingenious.  The  school  day  as  longer  than  under  the 
usual  program  because  there  are  periods  of  supervised  play,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc.  The  first  plat- 
toon's  day  comes  to  an  end  around  4:00  o'clock  and  the  second  platoon  one  period  later,  or  around  4:40  o'clock. 
To  run  a  school  on  this  intensive  basis  makes  it  necessary  to  operate  it  on  the  departmental  plan  and  the  school 
building  must  be  very  complete  in  its  various  departments.  The  reason  more  scholars  can  be  accommodated  in 
this  type  of  school  than  in  the  ordinary  one  is  because  several  classes  at  a  time  are  taken  into  the  auditorium  and 
given  a  singing  lesson,  an  illustrated  lecture,  or  something  that  can  be  taught  in  large  groups;  other  large  groups  at 
the  same  time  go  to  the  playgrounds,  to  the  gymnasium,  etc.,  so  that  while  the  first  platoon  as  absorbed  in  these 
special  activities,  the  second  platoon  has  the  use  of  the  recitation  and  class  rooms;  thus  the  platoons  alternate 
throughout  the  day.  In  some  instances,  groups  of  children  are  sent  once  a  week  for  religious  instructions  to  nearby 
churches  designated  by  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  organizations,  thus  making  still  more  room  in  the 
school  for  more  pupils. 

88.  Kinds  of  Schools. — (1)  Primary  School,  (2)  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School,  (3) 
Senior  High  School,  (4)  Manual  Training  or  Commercial  High  School,  (5)  Vocational  School. 

80.  Primary  Schools. — Primary  schools  accommodate  children  from  kindergarten  age 
(4  to  6  years)  up  to  and  including  the  6th  grade,  where  there  is  a  junior  high  school,  and  up  to  the 
8th  grade  where  no  junior  high  school  exists.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  very  simple  and  con- 
sists principally  of  class  rooms  accommodating  40  to  42  pupils  each.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
an  auditorium.  If  it  has  an  auditorium,  it  need  only  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  yito% 
of  the  pupils  at  one  sitting.  A  few  years  difference  in  the  ages  of  children  at  this  period  means 
considerable  difference  in  their  mental  development.  It  is  not  possible  to  talk  to  the  entire 
group  of  1st  to  8th  grades,  without  talking  over  the  heads  of  the  smaller  children  or  beneath 
the  older  ones.  For  this  reason,  they  are  assembled  in  groups  of  only  a  few  years'  difference  in 
age,  and  not  so  large  an  auditorium  is  needed.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  other  than  the 
cost  to  having  an  auditorium  seating  the  entire  school,  as  it  is  often  desirable  to  get  all  the  pupils 
together  for  some  special  occasion,  such  as  at  Christmas  time,  or  for  other  entertainments. 

A  play  room  or  exercise  room  is  provided  to  take  care  of  the  children  at  recess  and  before  school  during  stormy 
weather,  and  equal  in  area  to  about  1500  sq.  ft.  It  is  not  usually  called  a  gymnasium  because  little  or  no  apparatus 
is  used. 

The  primary  school  is  organised  on  the  simplest  basis  and  the  children  do  not  go  from  room  to  room  as  in  the 
departmental  scheme,  but  remain  in  the  same  class  room  and  under  the  same  teacher  all  the  time. 

In  schools  including  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  a  few  special  rooms  are  included,  such  as  manual  arts  room, 
household  arts  room,  drawing  room,  etc. 
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40.  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School. — The  junior  high  school  is  an  innovation  in  the 
school  organization  which  is  being  received  with  great  favor.  Educators  claim  many  advan- 
tages both  from  a  financial  and  an  educational  standpoint.  Where  junior  high  schools  exist, 
the  entire  school  system  is  organized  on  one  of  several  ways,  such  as  the  6-d,  the  6-2-4,  or  the 
6-3-3  plan,  the  latter  meaning  6  years  primary  school,  3  years  junior  high  school,  and  3 
years  high  schooL  The  other  schemes  are  adopted  to  meet  certain  special  situations  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  6-6  plan,  the  community  may  have  a  large  and  well  organized  high  school 
which  is  large  enough  to  include  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  The  pupils  are  therefore  put  in  with 
the  high  school  and  no  additional  building  is  needed.  As  the  high  school  enrollment  increases, 
however,  instead  of  enlarging  the  high  school  building,  the  junior  high  school  can  be  built  in 
which  will  be  accommodated  the  7th  and  8th  grades  and  the  first  year  high  school  class,  thus 
relieving  not  only  the  high  school  but  the  grade  schools  as  well.  The  school  system  will  then 
be  organized  on  the  6-3-^  plan,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable. 

The  following  claims  are  made  in  favor  of  junior  high  schools : 

1.  Children  in  the  adoleBoent  stage  are  best  housed  in  separate  buildings  away  from  the  extremely  young 
pupils  as  well  as  the  more  mature. 

2.  As  the  junior  high  schools  are  usually  run  on  the  departmental  plan  or  to  a  great  extent  on  that  basis,  it 
provides  an  easy  break  between  the  very  much  supervised  primary  school,  and  the  high  school  where  the  student 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  responsibility. 

3.  The  children  are  often  kept  a  little  longer  at  school  and  instead  of  leaving  on  completion  of  the  8th  grade, 
as  they  probably  would  under  the  (vdinary  8^  organisation,  they  are  encouraged  to  complete  the  junior  high  school 
course,  which  includes  the  0th  grade  or  1st  year  high  school.  There  is  also  the  chance  that  having  gone  through 
the  0th  grade,  the  pupil  will  be  interested  to  go  further. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  give  better  instruction  under  the  departmental  plan  where  the  pupils  go  to  special  teachers 
for  certain  subjects  than  it  is  where  one  teacher  instructs  in  all  subjects.  Pupils  have  a  more  diversified  course  oi 
study  and  wider  experiences  in  a  junior  high  school  organisation,  and  are  therefore  better  equipped  to  go  out 
into  the  world's  struggle  than  they  are  under  the  8-4  system.  Promotions  are  usually  made  by  subjects  and 
not  by  grades;  this  makes  for  efficiency  and  permits  the  pupil  especially  bright  in  any  subject  to  progress  more 
rapidly. 

(5)  The  Otb  grade  or  first  year  high  school  class  is  always  the  largest  in  a  high  school,  and  more  pupils  drop 
out  during  or  at  the  end  of  this  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  high  school  course.  The  three  upper  high  school 
classes  are  of  a  more  even  number,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  pupil  entering  the  second  year  will  complete  the  high 
school  course.  It  is  therefore  more  economical  from  a  building  standpoint  to  house  this  large  number  of  pupils  in 
the  lowest  high  school  grade  in  a  building  which  is  not  so  costly  or  elaborately  equipped  as  a  modern  senior  high 
school  building. 

(6)  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  generally  reduced  from  42  to  35,  thus  placing  it  on  the  hi|^  school 
basis  and  furnishing  more  individual  instruction  to  each  pupil  in  the  class. 

More  special  rooms  are  provided  than  in  a  primary  school  but  not  so  many  or  so  elaborately 
equipped  as  in  a  senior  high  school. 

41.  Senior  High  School. — Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  usual  senior  high  school, 
its  organization  and  general  arrangement.  The  tendency  is  to  have  more  elective  courses 
and  place  special  emphasis  on  the  difference  between  the  courses  for  those  going  to  college  and 
those  whose  education  ends  upon  graduation  from  the  high  school.  Many  special  rooms  are 
included  and  these  will  be  described  in  detail  under  separate  headings. 

42.  Manttal  Training  and  Commercial  High  Schoola — ^These  are  specially  planned  and 
equipped  schools  for  the  teaching  of  special  subjects.  A  manual  training  high  school  should 
not  be  confused  with  a  vocational  school.  In  the  manual  training  school  the  pupil  gives  atten- 
tion to  many  subjects  in  order  to  have  a  variety  of  experiences,  and  a  trained  eye  and  hand  as 
well  as  a  trained  mind.  In  a  vocational  school  the  pupil  gives  special  attention  to  one  certain 
vocation  and  its  allied  studies  with  a  view  of  taking  up  the  subject  for  his  life's  work. 

The  commercial  high  schools  specialize  on  subjects  similar  to  the  ordinary  business 
college,  such  as  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  letter  writing,  business  arithmetic, 
business  law,  customs,  etc. 

It  is  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  concentrate  the  various  different  departments  in  one  large  high  school 
and  not  split  them  up  into  a  number  of  separate  units  teaching  special  subjects.  These  are  known  as  ''compre- 
hensive." or  "cosmopolitan"  type  of  high  schools.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pupil  has  a  better  chance  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  his  life  work  by  being  in  close  association  with  pupils  in  various  courses  and  if  he  decides,  as 
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time  goes  on,  that  it  is  best  to  make  an  adjustment  or  chance  in  his  course  of  studies,  it  can  easily  be  arranged 
without  the  necessity  of  changing  schools. 

43.  Vocational  Schools,  and  Smith-Hughes  Bill. — ^The  object  of  the  vocational  school  is 
to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  efiFectively  a  recognized  profitable  employment.  It  is  intended 
for  persons  over  14  yr.  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  It  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  schools,  but  in  a  large  measure  is  intended  to  keep 
interested  and  at  school,  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave  and  go  to  work.  The  number  of 
pupils  leaving  school  and  seeking  employment  at  the  early  age  of  14  yr.  is  alarming,  and  the 
cause  of  their  leaving  and  starting  to  work  is  not  always  an  economic  one.  With  courses  of 
studies,  such  as  the  vocational  school  will  provide,  a  great  nun^er  of  these  pupils  can  be  kept 
at  school  2  or  3  yr.  longer  and  receive  sufficient  training  in  useful  occupations  to  take  them  out 
of  the  unskilled  labor  class. 

The  U.  B.  Government  has  recognised  the  need  of  more  skilled  artisans,  and  realises  that  it  is  not  a  local 
matter.  A  pupil  may  be  born  in  Californiat  get  his  training  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  spend  his  days  as  a  machin- 
ist in  Indiana.  In  recognition  of  the  above  condition  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  establishing  the  Tcd- 
^ral  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  renders  financial  aid  to  the  various  states  where  vocational  schools  are 
established.  The  bill,  however,  does  not  grant  any  money  for  the  building  or  equipment;  this  miist  be  taken  care 
of  entirely  by  the  community.  The  financial  aid  from  the  Government  is  to  be  devoted  toward  payment  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

Vocational  schools  arc  built  separately  for  boys  and  girls  and  it  is  important  to  give  an  actual  shop  atmosphere 
to  the  building  and  its  work  rooms.  Its  shops  should  be  amply  large  and  flexible  so  as  to  take  care  of  changing 
conditions.  In  most  vocational  schools  special  attention  is  given  to  local  indiistries.  Boys'  schools  include  such 
courses  as  plumbing,  electrical  work,  pattern  making,  sheet  metal  work,  automobile  and  gas  engines,  printing, 
brick  laying,  carpentry,  sign  painting,  blacksmithy,  machinery,  etc.  Girls'  schools,  such  courses  as  dressmaking, 
millinery,  suit  and  cloak  making,  children's  clothing,  novelty  work,  electric  power  machine  operating  trades,  fra- 
ther  and  paper  working,  weaving,  glove  .making,  straw  hat  making,  embroidery,  hemstitching,  sample  mounting, 
etc.  About  70  %  of  the  girls  forced  to  become  wage  earners  in  the  skilled  trades  take  up  some  form  of  dress- 
making. All  of  the  shops  and  work  rooms  should  be  laid  out  as  near  actual  working  conditions  in  the  trade  as 
possible.  The  advice  of  the  instructor  in  the  various  shops,  as  well  as  advice  of  heads  of  large  and  successful 
local  industries,  should  be  sought  and  followed  by  the  school  board  and  architect  in  designing  and  equipping  the 
school  building. 

Vocational  schools  and  junior  high  schools  are  the  two  newest  types  in  schoob  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  past  10  years,  and  indications  point  to  rapid  development  in  these  two  types  in  the  immediate  future. 

44.  Continuation  or  Part-time  Classes. — Continuation  classes  are  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  a  pupil's  education  for  a  certain  time  longer,  when  he  has  been  permitted  to  leave 
and  go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  Part-time  classes  are  organized  when  an  employer  recognizes 
the  advantage  to  him  of  improving  the  skill  and  training  of  his  workmen.  He  permits  certain 
of  his  younger  employees,  at  his  e:q>ense  and  during  working  hours,  to  go  to  school  for  special 
instruction  in  his  particular  line  of  work. 

46.  Wider  Use  of  School  Buildings. — In  line  with  the  more  intensive  use  of  school  buildings 
for  instruction  purposes,  has  come  the  wider  use  of  these  buildings  for  community  or  neighbor- 
hood purposes.  In  designing  the  building,  the  architect  should  keep  in  mind  this  wider  use 
and  arrange  certain  rooms  which  are  likely  to  be  used  by  the  community  so  that  they  are  easily 
accessible  without  distiirbing  the  school  while  in  session,  or  so  that  these  rooms  can  be  used  at 
nights  or  holidays  without  the  necessity  of  opening  up  the  entire  building. 

Among  the  rooms  most  likely  to  be  used  by  the  community  are  the  following:  (1)  The  auditorium  for  lectures' 
moving  pictures,  plays,  concerts,  i>olitical  meetings,  etc. ;  (2)  the  kindergarten  for  small  dances,  receptions  by  tea- 
chers, the  home  and  school  association,  or  similar  bodies;  (3)  the  gymnasium  for  large  dances  and  receptions,  for 
men  or  boys*  gymnasium  classes,  for  neighborhood  basketball  teams,  for  boy  scouts,  etc.;  (4)  the  library  as  a  cir- 
culating branch  from  the  central  public  library;  (5)  the  domestic  science  room  by  the  Red  Cross  or  other  society,  a 
community  kitchen,  or  preparing  refreshments  for  socials  or  receptions  held  in  other  parts  of  thr  building;  (6)  a 
room  so  arranged  with  an  outside  entrance,  or  that  is  near  one,  so  it  can  be  used  on  election  days  as  a  voting  place ; 
and  (7)  toilet  and  shower  rooms  made  aooessihle  for  playing  grounds  so  they  can  be  used  during  summer  vacations, 
and  at  hours  when  school  building  is  closed.  These  are  all  uses  separate  and  distinct  from  the  day  or  evening 
schools,  and  should  be  provided  for  not  only  to  stimulate  interest  and  pride  in  ihe  school,  but  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  best  American  citisenship. 

46.  Height  of  School  Buildings,  and  One-story  Schools. — It  is  an  axiom  in  school  con- 
struction to  have  as  few  stories  as  possible.    Basements  with  floor  lines  below  grade  level  are 
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being  eliminated.  These  basement  stories  contain  very  much  waste  space,  are  oftentimes  damp 
and  are  always  poorly  lighted.  When  the  school  becomes  crowded,  classes  are  practically 
always  placed  in  these  unsuitable  quarters  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  until  a  new 
school  can  be  built.  In  many  large  cities,  notably  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland, 
basements  are  being  eliminated  and  the  first  floor  placed  one  step  above  the  general  grade 
level.  This  makes  the  rooms  in  the  lowest  story  as  well  lighted  and  as  dry  and  usuable  as  any 
in  the  building.  The  heating  plant  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  small  basement  under  the  ground 
floor,  but  as  this  makes  a  very  deep  excavation  necessary,  it  is  better  to  place  it  in  the  building 
on  the  ground  floor,  or  in  an  extension  outside  the  main  building. 

It  seems  agreed  that  a  building  3  stories  or  2  flights  of  stairs  high  is  about  the  limit  for  any 
school.  While  in  very  large  cities  schools  are  sometimes  built  higher,  it  is  an  exception,  and 
it  is  only  the  congested  districts  and  immense  value  of  land  that  makes  it  necessary.  Grade 
schools  which  are  built  2  stories  of  1  flight  of  stairs  high  are  preferred  to  a  higher  building. 

A  reoent  development  in  school  buildings  is  the  large  1-story  schoolhouse.  This  idea  is  confined  principally 
to  primary  or  grade  schools  and  has  many  advantages.  It  eliminates  stairs  and  in  many  cases  each  room  has  a 
exit  door  to  the  outside  on  grade,  besides  being  connected  to  the  school  corridors,  thus  making  each  class  room  more 
or  less  of  a  unit  in  itself.  Numerous  examples  of  this  tjrpe  of  school  have  been  built  In  California,  Oregon,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  anil  around  Chicago. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  as  follows:  (1)  Safety  from  fire  and  panic;  (2)  quicker  and  cheaper  to  build;  and 
(3)  elastic  in  plan,  with  additions  easily  made. 

Its  one  great  disadvantage  is  the  sise  of  the  plot  of  ground  required  and  the  added  cost  of  this  land. 

While  12  rooms  with  auditorium  and  kindergarten  seems  to  be  the  average  maximum  sise,  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land is  building  1-story  schools  considerably  larger  in  sise,  made  necessary  principally  by  the  drastic  requirements 
of  the  Ohio  school  building  code. 

Many  of  the  1-story  schools  have  a  minimum  amount  of  light  admitted  from  the  side  walls,  with  the  majority 
of  the  light  coming  from  an  overhead  skylight.  This  has  a  special  advantage  in  those  rooms  facing  south,  where 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  day  the  window  shades  have  to  be  pulled  down  on  account  of  the  sun  shining  into  class 
rooms.  The  skylight  is  built  on  the  principle  of  the  saw-tooth  factory  roof,  and  faces  north.  No  sun  can  shine 
into  the  room  through  this  tyi>e  of  skylight  and  yet  the  desk  farthest  from  the  outside  windows  is  as  weU  lighted 
as  those  next  to  the  windows. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  1-story  schools,  witL  floor  on  grade,  without  basements,  will  come  into  very  general  use 
in  our  smaller  cities,  for  medium  sise  grade  school  buildings. 

47.  School  Building  Measurements. — In  order  to  bring  about  a  standard  of  comparison 
as  to  cost,  pupil  capacity,  cubature,  etc.,  the  following  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  also  by  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  School  Buildings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  recommended  and  urged  that  these  directions 
be  closely  followed  in  preparing  data  on  school  costs,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparable  data  upon  the  educational  utility  and  cost  of  school  buildings,  they 
shall  be  classified,  measured,  and  defined  as  follows: 

BduecUional  CUusifiecUion:  School  buildings  shall  be  classified,  educationally,  as:  lower  elementary,  uppor 
elementary,  high,  or  secondary. 

Lotoer  Elementary:  Shall  be  defined  as  a  building  containing  class  and  kindergarten  rooms,  together  with  the 
usual  accessory  rooms,  such  as  principal's  office,  teachers'  rooms,  play  rooms,  toilets,  etc.,  and  used  for  the  lower 
elementary  grades  only.  ^ 

Should  a  school  building  of  this  type  be  provided  with  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  or  other  special  rooms,  it 
shall  fall  into  the  next  classification. 

Upper  Elementary:  Shall  be  defined  as  a  building  containing  lower  or  upper  elementary  grades,  anctin  addition 
to  the  regular  class  and  accessory  rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  such  special  rooms  as  may  be  included 
for  upper  grade  or  special  work,  which  may  include  elementary  science,  elementary  industrial  training  and  houae- 
hold  arts. 

This  classification  would  thus  include  the  Junior  High  School,  the  Elementary  Industrial  or  other  types  of  spec- 
ial elementary  schools. 

High  or  Secondary:  Shall  be  defined  as  a  building  containing  class  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
such  special  rooms  as  are  necessary  for  classical,  technical,  commercial,  industrial,  household  arts,  normal,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  purposes  required  for  secondary  or  junior  college  education. 

Construction  Claaaifieation 

Type  A. — A  building  constructed  entirely  of  fire  resistive  materials,  including  its  roof,  windows,  doors,  floors 
and  finish. 

Type  B. — A  building  of  fire  resistive  construction  in  its  walls,  floors,  stairways  and  ceilings,  but  with  wood 
finish,  wood  or  composition  floor  surface,  and  wood  roof  construction  over  fire  resistive  ceiling. 
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Type  C. — A  building  with  masonry  walls,  fire  resistive  corridors  and  stairways,  but  with  ordinary  construction 
otherwise,  «.«.,  combustible  floors,  partitions,  roofs  and  finish. 

Tjfpe  D.^A  building  with  masonry  walls,  but  otherwise  ordinary  or  joist  construction  and  wood  finish. 
•  Type  S. — A  frame  building  constructed  with  wood  above  foundation  with  or  without  slate  or  other  semifire- 
l>ro(rf  material  on  roof. 

Note:  Should  buildings  of  any  of  the  above  classifications  be  erected  without  complete  ventilating  systems 
or  other  mechanical  equipment,  due  note  should  be  made  of  such  fact  in  reporting  its  cost  data. 

Coet  UniU 

To  determine  educational  utility  of  the  building,  obtain  the  cott  per  pupii. 

To  determine  construction  cost  of  building,  obtain  the  cost  per  etibie  foot. 

The  divisor  to  be  used  to  determine  the  eoet  per  pupils  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils  normally 
accommodated  in  rooms  designed  for  olassps  only.  In  arriving  at  the  number  of  pupils,  special  rooms  are  to  be 
figured  at  the  actual  number  of  pupils  accommodated  for  one  class  period  only.  Auditorium  or  assembly  rooms  are 
to  be  ignored,  but  gymnasiums  may  be  figured  for  one  or  two  classes,  as  the  accommodation  may  provide.  No 
gymnasium,  however,  shall  be  accredited  with  two  classes,  if  below  40  X  70  ft.  in  size. 

Coei  per  Cvbie  Fool. — To  obtain  the  cube  of  a  school  building,  multiply  the  area  of  the  outside  of  the  building 
at  the  first  floor  level  by  the  height  of  the  building  from  6  inches  below  the  general  basement  floor  to  the  mean 
height  of  the  roof.  Parapet  walls,  stacks  and  other  projections  beyond  the  mean  height  of  the  roof,  as  well  as 
balconies  and  porches  not  contributing  to  the  actual  usable  floor  of  the  building,  are  to  be  ignored. 

Where  portions  of  the  building  are  built  to  different  heights,  each  portion  is  to  be  taken  as  an  individual  unit 
and  the  rule  tm  above  applied. 

Coet  Tienu 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  shall  be  divided  into  four  general  items: 

Firet. — Coet  of  land  and  grading. 

Second. — Cost  of  building  construction. 

Third. — Cost  of  furniture  and  fixed  equipment. 

FottiiA.-— Cost  of  architects*,  engineers',  brokers'  and  supervision  services. 

First.-— Coet  of  land  and  grading  should  include  the  cost  of  the  site  and  the  necessary  grading  to  place  it  in  con- 
dition to  receive  the  building.  Sho.uld  the  site  be  abnormal  and  require  piling,  filling,  quarrjdng,  or  other  unusual 
expenditures  to  place  it  in  normal  condition  to  receive  the  building,  such  costs  are  also  to  be  charged  up  against  the 
site  and  not  the  building. 

Second. — Coet  of  huHding  should  include  (a)  general  contract  and  any  sub-contracts  pertaining  to  the  general 
oonstruction  of  the  building,  as,  for  example,  excavating,  masonry,  fireproofing,  steel  construction,  can>entry, 
cabinet  work,  sheet  metal  work,  roofing,  painting,  etc. 

(ft)  All  contracts  for  electrical  work,  plumbing,  vacuum  cleaning,  sewage  disposal,  heating  and  ventilating, 
clock  ssrstems,  blackboards,  elevators,  or  any  other  contract  for  any  part  of  the  building  not  included  above,  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  same,  ready  for  occupancy. 

(e)  The  cost  of  all  site  improvements,  such  as  walks,  drives,  yard  paving,  fencing,  and  landscape  gardening. 

Third. -^oet  of  furniture  and  fixed  equipment:  (a)  Should  include  cost  of  all  portable  furniture  and  cabinets;  all 
laboratory  and  shop  equipment;  and  all  other  equipment  which  would  not  be  classified  as  "Educational  Supplies.*' 

(b)  All  decorations,  including  special  i>ainting  or  decoration  of  any  kind  that  may  not  be  included  in  the  gen- 
eral i>ainting  contract.  Hangings,  rugs,  pictures,  casts,  and  other  forms  of  decorations  furnished  at  the  time  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  building  which  are  not  classified  as  "Educational  Supplies." 

Fourth, — Coet  of  architecte',  engineers'^  brokere'  and  superviaion  eervieee  should  include  the  cost  of  all  plans  and 
specifications,  architects',  engineers',  landscape  gardening  and  supervision  and  all  other  experis'  services  and 
expenses. 

48.  Orientation  of  Building. — In  cities  where  ground  space  b  limited  and  streets  laid  out, 
it  is  already  settled  which  way  the  building  will  face.  In  rural  sections  and  on  Targe  sites  roore 
choice  b  possible.  It  b  generally  agreed  that  where  possible  all  rooms  should  have  sunshine 
some  time  during  the  day.  Thb  can  best  be  done  if  the  building  b  faced  midway  between  the 
cardinal  points.  Otherwise,  the  majority  of  the  rooms  should  face  either  east  or  west.  Southern 
exposure  is  objectionable  because  the  curtains  have  to  be  lowered  most  of  the  day;  this  re- 
duces the  light  to  considerable  extent  and  b  otherwbe  annoying.  Sunshine  b  not  objectionable 
in  laboratorieSi  in  fact  b  quite  desirable;  bilateral  light  in  these  rooms  b  also  satisfactory.  The 
pupib  move  around  in  various  positions  and  are  not  confined  to  one  spot,  as  in  a  class  room. 
Thb  free  movement  of  the  pupib  in  laboratories  and  shops  permits  them  to  adjust  the  light 
to  the  work  they  are  doing  and  under  these  circumstances  there  b  no  objection  to  bilateral 
lighting. 

49.  Class  Rooms. — ^The  unit  of  the  school  b  the  class  room  and  the  building  b  built  prima- 
rily to  accommodate  these  rooms.  Laws  of  different  states  vary  as  to  the  number  of  square  feet 
and  cubic  feet  to  be  allowed  per  pupil  in  class  rooms.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  it' is  15 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  200  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  per  pupil.    In  New  Jersey  it  b  18  sq.  ft.  floor 
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space  and  200  cu.  ft.  air  space.  In  Ohio,  16  sq.  ft.  and  200  cu.  ft.  for  primary  grades,  18  sq.  ft. 
and  225  cu.  ft.  for  intermediate  grades,  and  20  sq.  ft.  and  250  cu.  ft.  for  high  schools.  In  grade 
schools  40  to  42  pupils  are  usually  accommodated  in  a  standard  class  room  while  in  a  high 
school  30  to  35  pupils  is  the  custom.  The  minimum  height  of  class  rooms  is  usually  placed 
at  12  ft.  In  New  York  State,  13H  ft.  is  the  minimum  and  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  15  sq.  ft.  per 
pupil  into  the  required  200  cu.  ft.  per  pupil  which  gives  a  result  of  13 H  ft.  Sizes  of  class  rooms 
vary  slightly,  a  room  24  X  30  ft.  accommodating  40  pupils  in  New  Jersey.  A  standard  class  room 
in  New  York  City  is  24  X  28  ft.,  in  Pittsburgh,  24  X  32  ft.  6  in;  in  Boston,  23  X  29  ft.  for 
lower  and  upper  elementary  grades  and  26  X  32  ft.  for  junior  high  schools.  Recitation  rooms 
in  Boston  are  made  16  X  26  ft.,  or  one-half  a  class  room.  It  would  seem  that  24  ft.  is  the  maxi- 
mum width  that  can  be  recommended  for  a  class  room,  while  22  or  23  ft.  is  a  more  desirable 
width. 

Where  wood  joIbU  are  uBed  in  floor  construction,  economy  dictates  it  should  be  planned  so  the  stock  lengths 
of  22,  24,  or  26-ft.  timbers  can  be  iiscd.  A  maximum  length  for  a  class  room  of  not  over  34  ft.  is  good  practice.  In 
rooms  longer  than  this  the  teacher's  voice  reaches  the  last  rows  with  difficulty,  and  scholars  have  trouble  in  reading 
work  placed  on  front  blackboards. 

Unilateral  or  lighting  from  windows  only  on  the  long  side  of  the  room  on  the  left  side  of  the  pupil  is  the  best 
practice,  and  is  insisted  upon  in  most  states  where  there  are  any  requirements  at  all.  Under  certain  conditions 
bilateral  lighting  is  permitted,  with  a  minimum  of  light  in  rear  of  room  at  back  of  pupils.  JAght  should  never  be 
admitted  through  windows  in  front  of  rooms,  with  chUdren  facing  it.  In  kindergartens,  shops,  playrooms,  gym- 
nasiums, laboratories,  bilateral  lighting  is  permitted.  Window  heads  should  be  kept  close  to  ceiling  so  as  to 
project  the  light  as  far  across  the  room  as  possible;  it  is  a  good  rule  that  the  width  of  the  room  shall  not  exceed 

1  >^  to  twice  the  distance  from  floor  to  head  of  window.  The  net  glass  area,  after  deducting  all  area  occupied  by 
frame,  sash,  muntins,  etc.,  should  not  be  less  than  20%  of  the  floor  area  of  the  space  which  it  illuminates. 

Blackboards  of  slate  }^  in.  thick  shoiild  be  installed  on  all  available  wall  surfaces.  In  primary  grades  the 
chalk  trough  is  placed  26  in.  above  the  floor;  in  intermediate  grades  30  in.;  and  in  high  schools  33  in.  Slate  black- 
boards come  in  stock  widths  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  Boards  4  ft.  wide  are  to  be  preferred.  Near  front  end 
of  room  a  bulletin  board  should  be  installed  in  same  frame  as  the  blackboard.  This  is  usually  made  of  cork  so 
exhibits  and  notices  can  be  pinned  to  them — sise  of  panel  about  4  ft.  high  by  3  to  5  ft.  long. 

Window  openings  on  inside  should  have  trim  omitted  and  plaster  returned  into  jambs  and  heads.  Plain  wood 
sill  and  aprons  are  generally  used,  but  slate  or  bull-nosed  glased  brick  sills  are  very  desirable  so  growing  plants  can 
be  placed  in  windows,  or  windows  left  open  and  no  varnished  woodwork  to  be  repainted  when  damaged  by  water. 

Floors  should  be  of  maple,  rift  sawn  yellow  pine,  or  other  good  hard  wood  depending  upon  local  conditions — 
plain  wood  base  about  7  in.  high,  with  quarter-round  molding  top  and  bottom.  If  glazed  brick  or  slate  base  can  be 
afforded,  it  is  desirable  on  account  of  washing  compounds  used  on  floors  which  eat  off  the  varnish  of  the  wood  base. 

A  minimum  amount  of  plain  wood  trim  should  be  used,  either  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  similar  hardwood  depending 
upon  locality.  Picture  molding  should  l^e  used  in  all  rooms  and  corridors.  Combined  bookcase  and  stationery 
closet  is  required  in  each  class  room,  also  steel  or  wood  lockers  for  teachers'  wraps.  Special  color  finishes  on  wood- 
work are  to  be  discouraged.  The  raw  wood  should  be  stained  slightly  to  make  it  approximate  the  color  of  "  golden 
oak."  This  permits  furniture  of  standard  shade  to  be  purchased  and  match  wood  trim  of  room  and  also  avoids 
trouble  later  on  when  any  additional  furnitiu-e  is  needed  in  matching  same  with  the  special  color  of  the  finish  in  the 
room.  Plaster  walls  and  ceilings  should  have  a  smooth  finish;  sand  finished  surfaces  are  not  desirable  for  sanitary 
reasons.     Painting  of  walls  should  be  included  in  the  building  contract. 

One  door  to  corridor  at  teacher's  end  of  the  room  where  it  is  under  control  is  sufficient.     Doors  should  be  3  ft. 

2  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  high  with  small  clear  glased  panel  in  upper  pcu-t.  Door  should  open  out  from  class 
room  into  corridor.     Transoms  are  seldom  \ised. 

50.  Wardrobes. — Provision  has  to  be  made  to  take  care  of  pupils'  clothing  and  a  distinction  is  usually 
made  between  wardrobes  and  cloak  rooms.  A  wardrobe  is  a  shallow  closet  and  a  part  of  the  room,  while  a 
cloak  room  is  a  separate  room  about  5  to  6  ft.  wide  located  at  one  end  of  the  class  room.  Cloak  rooms  have 
been  preferred  up  to  recent  years  when  economy  has  encouraged  the  use  of  the  wardrobe  scheme.  A  saving  in 
length  of  a  class  room  unit  of  about  4  ft.  is  accomplished  in  the  use  of  wardrobes,  as  these  occupy  a  width  of 
2  ft.  against  5H  to  6  ft.  for  cloak  rooms.  This  amounts  to  quite  an  appreciable  saving  in  a  building  4  or  6 
class  rooms  in  length.    In  either  the  wardrobe  or  cloak  room  scheme,  thorough  ventilation  should  be  provided. 

51.  Corridors.— TF»dt/i. — Minimum  8  ft.  where  serving  4  class  rooms,  10  to  12  ft.  wide  where  more  class  rooms 
are  taken  care  of.  Width  of  corridor  increases  in  proportion  to  its  length  and  distance  between  staircases.  Where 
staircases  occur  at  ends  of  corridor,  10  ft.  is  the  minimum  width.  Some  authorities  recommend  extremely  wide 
corridors  up  to  14  to  16  ft.  Tiicre  is  no  objection  to  this,  in  fact,  it  is  desirable  if  it  can  be  afi'orded.  A  compro- 
mise plan  is  to  make  the  side  corridors  the  minimum  width,  with  a  front  corridor  12  or  14  ft.  wide  that  can  be  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  exhibition  space,  reception  hall,  etc.  High  school  corridors  should  be'  wider  than*tho8e 
in  grade  schools,  so  as  to  afford  proper  room  for  circulation,  as  the  high  school  classes  change  and  pupils  move  in 
different  directions  every  40  minutes. 

Lioht. — Direct  outside  light  and  air  desirable,  at  least  enough  so  that  no  artificial  light  will  be  required  under 
ordinary  conditions. 
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Fhort. — May  be  wood,  asphalt,  oement,  terraaso.  tOe.  heavy  linoleum  glued  down,  compoeition,  or  any  mate- 
rial that  will  withstand  heavy  wear,  and  that  is  non-elipping,  noiseless,  and  sanitary. 

WainacoHng, — The  lower  part  of  plaster  walls  gets  excessively  heavy  wear,  a  protective  wainscoting  of  some 
kind  is  desirable,  may  be  glased  brick  or  tile,  or  the  oement  or  composition  floor  oontinued  up  the  side  walls.  Fabric 
glued  to  the  walls  is  not  satisfactory  on  account  of  tendency  to  peel  up  at  joints.  Wood  should  not  be  used  on  ac- 
count of  fire  hasard. 

6S.  Stairways.— Ifooalum. — Should  be  properly  distributed  in  order  to  serve  equally  all  parts  of  building. 
Where  located  at  ends  of  corridors,  have  the  advantage  of  being  alwajrs  in  sight  and  saving  space  in  building. 

Number. — Laws  of  different  states  vary.  Two  staircases  are  sufficient  when  there  is  not  more  than  8  class 
rooms  on  second  and  third  floors.  Building  with  9  or  more  rooms  on  upper  floors  should  have  3  or  more  staircsses 
depending  upon  size  of  btiilding.  Another  rule  is  sufficient  stairs  to  empty  building  within  3  min.,  counting 
that  120  pupils  can  pass  a  given  point  two  abreast  in  1  min. 

FFidf^.— Should  be  sufficient  for  two  pupils  walking  side  by  side,  but  too  narrow  for  three.  Ordinarily  4  to  5 
ft.  wide  for  each  run.  Wider  stairs  should  be  at  least  8  ft.  wide  for  each  run  with  hand  rail  down  center  made 
continuous  around  landings. 

ConsCruetum.— Should  themselves  be  fireproof  if  possible,  even  in  frame  buildings,  and  always  enclosed  in  fire- 
proof walls  with  smoke  screens  separating  them  from  the  corridor.  May  be  iron  with  slate  or  other  treads,  or  re- 
inforced ooncrete  with  iron  safety  treads.  High  balustrades  at  center  between  runs,  open  if  iron  or  solid  if  concrete. 
Hand  rails  both  sides  of  all  runs.  Stairs  should  have  two  runs  to  each  story,  with  landing  in  center  and  one  flight 
returning  on  the  other.  Rise  of  steps  should  be  6  to  7  in.  No  winders  permitted.  Where  boys'  and  girls'  toilets 
are  located  in  basement,  two  staircases  shaU  extend  to  iMMement.  No  closets  for  storage  purposes  permitted  under 
stairs.  Where  small  differences  in  levels  occur  between  different  portions  of  building,  an  inclined  plane  or  ramp 
should  be  used  instead  of  a  few  steps.  At  bottom  of  stairs  should  be  a  vestibule  between  it  and  the  outside  air. 
Vestibule  provided  with  heat  to  prevent  cold  outside  air  from  coming  directly  into  staircase  enclosure  and  making 
the  temperature  in  same  appreciably  different  from  the  temperature  in  corridor.  Other  special  types  of  stair- 
oases  are  used,  such  as  the  duplex  stairs  in  New  York  City,  and  the  smoke  proof  factory  tower  used  in  Philadelphia. 

68.  Toilet  Rooms.— Loeatton. — In  grade  schools,  principally  on  lower  floor  accessible  from  indoor  playroom  and 
outdoor  playgrounds.  Also  desirable  to  have  minor  emergency  toilets  on  upper  floors.  In  high  schools  where 
classes  change  every  40  min.,  toilets  are  best  distributed  throughout  the  building,  where  they  are  easily  accessible 
when  classes  change. 

Number  of  Fixtures.*— Opinions  differ  as  to  correct  number  of  fixtures  for  a  given  number  of  pupils.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  install  too  many  fixtures,  rather  than  too  few,  with  a  corresponding  waste  of  money.  Oood  practice 
seems  to  dictate  one  W.  C.  to  each  25  boys  and  one  urinal  to  every  25  boys.  For  girb,  one  W.  G.  to  every  25. 
Two  or  three  lavatories  for  each  toilet  room  depending  upon  the  sise. 

Type  of  Fixture. — Water  closets  should  be  seat  action,  and  as  near  "fool  proof"  as  possible.  Open  front  seats 
recommended.  Individual  poroelain  urinals  preferred  to  slate  or  soapstone.  Urinal  flushed  automatically  from 
tank,  and  turned  off  at  night.     Continuous  range  water  closet  and  trough  urinals  should  not  be  used. 

Floors. — Some  nonabsorbent  materials  such  as  cement,  asphalt,  or  tile.  Also  desirable  to  wainscot  room,  with 
brick,  tile,  or  cement. 

LighHng. -^Flenty  of  light  and  air  are  essential  and  more  important  than  in  many  other  rooms. 
64.  Kindergartens. — Location. — On  lowest  daae  room  story,  oorner  room  with  southern  exposure  preferred, 
bilateral  lighting  permitted. 

Size. — ^Larger  than  a  regular  daas  room  and  equal  to  an  area  of  1000  to  1500  sq.  ft.  Often  arranged  so  it  can 
be  divided  into  several  smaller  rooms  with  folding  doors  so  class  can  be  separated  into  small  units. 

Deeign  and  EquipmeTU. — Usually  made  more  attractive  than  a  class  room,-  walls  paneled  with  high  wainscot, 
plaster  walls  above  painted  and  stenciled  and  often  decorated  with  nursery  scenes.  Fireplace  sometimes  installed 
at  one  end  of  room.  Plaster  casts  and  pictures  of  juvenile  subjects  hung  on  walls.  Flower  boxes  placed  in  windows. 
To  give  greater  area  to  room,  a  bay  window  is  often  installed,  in  which  is  located  a  low  down  window  seat.  A  sepa- 
rate entrance  is  desirable,  as  the  kindergarten  should  be  a  separate  unit  in  itself  so  that  the  small  children  have  no 
reason  to  go  into  the  main  part  of  building,  either  for  entrance,  dismissal,  or  otherwise.  It  should  have  its  own 
wardrobe  and  toilet  room  fitted  up  with  juvenile  sise  fixtures,  also  wardrobe  space  for  two  or  three  teachers.  A 
drinking  fountain,  set  down  low  so  it  can  easily  be  reached,  should  be  located  in  room.  Plenty  of  storage  space  in 
doeets  or  lockers  should  be  provided  for  toys  and  material.  Little  blackboard  space  is  necessary,  but  cork  display 
boards  for  tacking  up  exhibits  should  be  plentiful. 

Urn  Oymnasittms. — Many  states  have  enacted  physical  training  and  military  training  laws  and  are  requiring 
instructions  in  same  as  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  school.  This  makes  necessary  large  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds for  drill  and  exercise  purposes. 

Location. — The  gsrmnasium  can  be  located  either  on  the  ground  floor  or  upper  story;  the  ground  floor  having 
the  preference,  because  it  has  direct  access  to  the  playground,  and  can  also  be  used  more  conveniently  at  night  for 
community  purposes. 

Size. — In  high  schools  it  should  be  large  enough  to  be  used  by  the  community  at  night  for  playing  basketball. 
The  minimum  sise  of  a  basketball  court  is  35  X  60  ft  while  the  maximum  sise  is  50  X  90  ft.  At  least  3  ft.  should 
be  allowed  on  all  sides  of  the  court.  If  companies  of  pupils  drill  in  the  gymnasium,  it  should  be  at  least  50  X  70 
ft.  in  sise  or  larger.  In  high  schools  of  800  or  more  pupils,  one  gymnasium  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all 
classes.  In  this  case,  economy  can  be  effected  by  providing  an  additional  exercise  room.  This  room  can  be  the 
area  of  about  two  class  rooms  and  can  be  used  efficiently  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  large  gymnasium  can  be 
used  by  the  boys  and  girls  alternately,  or  at  such  times  as  they  have  basketball  games  or  other  special  exercises. 
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£^tpm«n<.— In  the  larger  gymnimimna,  ruiminc  tracks  are  sometimea  installed,  but  the  tendency  is  to  do  all 
the  running  poesible  in  the  open  air.     Galleries  are  provided  for  spectators  to  watch  the  int«rscholastic  games. 

Height. — The  height  of  the  room  should  not  be  less  than  18  ft.  nor  more  than  26  ft.  If  lower  than  18  ft.  there  is 
not  sufficient  swing  for  the  flying  rings.  If  higher  than  25  ft.,  the  supports  for  these  rings  must  be  hung  down  to  this 
lerel. 

Flocr.-^A  maple  wood  floor  is  practically  always  installed  in  a  gymnasium. 

Minor  Room: — Off  the  gymnasium  should  be  located  the  Physical  Director's  office  and  also  the  boys'  and 
girls'  locker  rooms,  toilets,  and  shower  rooms.  A  drinking  fountain  should  be  installed  to  aroid  the  necessity  of 
pupils  going  out  of  the  room  for  water.  A  room  should  be  provided  to  store  apparatus  when  it  is  desired  to 
dear  the  floor  for  basket  ball,  a  dance,  c^  other  purposes. 

M*  Swimming  Pools. — The  importance  of  everyone  knowing  how  to  swim  is  becoming  more  and  more  realised 
as  time  goes  on  and  made  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  It  is  only  the  high  cost  of  installation  and  mainte- 
nance that  prevents  the  more  universal  use  of  this  item  of  education. 

Location. — On  lower  floor. 

Con^ruction, — Should  be  built  in  the  most  sanitary  way,  using  impervious  tile  or  glased  brick.  It  takes  con> 
stant  care  and  attention  to  keep  a  swimming  pool  sanitary  under  the  best  conditions,  so  that  pools  built  of  cement 
or  any  absorbent  material  should  be  avoided. 

Site. — Th«  length  of  the  pool  should  be  46,  60.  or  76  ft.,  or  in  any  case  a  multiple  of  3  ft.,  as  swimming  contests 
are  always  measured  by  yards.  The  pool  need  not  be  very  wide,  especially  for  beginners,  who  are  more  easily 
reached  in  case  of  need  in  a  narrow  pool,  the  width  being  usually  from  20  to  25  ft.  The  desirable  size  pool  for  a 
high  school  is  at  least  20  X  00  ft.  The  depth  of  the  pool  at  the  shallow  end  averages  3  ft.  tf  in.,  while  at  .the  deep 
end  about  8  ft. 

Minor  Rooms.— ^In  connection  with  the  pool  should  be  the  locker  and  dressing  rooms  with  their  shower  baths, 
toilets,  towel  supply  room  equipped  with  laundry  tubs. 

Temperature^  Light,  Etc. — The  pool  room  should  have  plenty  of  natural  light  and  ventilation  and  should  be 
kept  warmer  than  the  ordinary  class  room.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  children  using  the  pool  are 
undernourished,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  should  average  around  74  to  76  deg.  or  more  to  avoid  discomfort. 

Equipment. — The  pool  must  be  equipped  with  heater  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pool  at  the  proper  temperature, 
a  pump  to  circulate  the  water,  and  a  filter  and  steriliser  to  purify  the  water.  As  the  pool  has  a  capacity  of  50,000 
to  60,000  gal.,  it  necessarily  cannot  be  emptied  except  occasionally;  the  average  seems  to  be  once  per  week  where 
the  pool  is  being  used  to  any  great  extent.  It  usually  takes  about  24  hr.  to  fill  the  pool  and  to  bring  the  water  up 
to  the  proper  temperature. 

67.  Library. — It  should  be  decided  whether  the  library  is  to  be  for  the  school  only,  or  a  circulating  library  run 
in  codperation  with  the  central  public  library  serving  a  community  purpose. 

Location. — If  for  the  school  only,  it  can  best  bo  located  at  some  central  point  in  the  building  near  Study  Hall. 
If  for  community  purposes,  it  must  be  located  on  the  ground  floor  near  an  entrance,  as  to  be  of  the  most  use,  it 
will  have  to  be  open  at  times  when  the  school  is  closed. 

Site. — The  tendency  is  to  give  more  space  to  the  library  and  to  require  the  pupil  to  get  familiar  with  its  proper 
use.  Kot  less  than  1000  to  2000  sq.  ft.,  depending  upon  sise  of  school  and  number  of  books  in  library.  An  atten- 
dant is  always  at  hand  to  give  assistance  and  very  often  a  stock  room  and  work  room  are  also  induded. 

Equipment. — Bookcases,  reading  tables,  and  chairs,  magasine  racks,  card  catalogs,  librarian's  desk.  The 
room  should  be  made  attractive  and  given  a  library  atmosphere. 

58.  Auditoriom. — Ijocation.'^lt  should  be  centrally  located  and  made  accessible  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to 
the  general  public. 

Site. — In  high  schools  it  should  accommodate  the  entire  student  body  at  one  sitting,  while  in  grade  schoob  it 
may  or  may  not  accommodate  the  entire  school,  often  M  to  H  of  the  pupils  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  younger  pupils 
are  not  usually  brought  into  the  auditorium  at  the  same  time  as  the  older  ones. 

The  seating  capacity  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  room  in  square  feet,  not  including  the 
stage,  by  6>^  sq.  ft.  for  each  person,  which  includes  the  necessary  aisles.  Beates  are  usually  10  or  20  in.  wide  and 
spaced  at  least  30  in.  back  to  back.  Width  of  center  aisles  are  3  ft.  at  their  narrowest  part  and  increased  towards 
rear  at  the  rate  of  IM  !&•  for  every  5  ft.  in  length,  bide  aisles  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  narrowest  part,  increasing  ^  in. 
to  every  5  ft. 

Equipment. — Provision  should  be  made  for  stage  curtain  and  scenery  for  sdiool  and  community  plajrs.  The 
stage  should  be  liberal  in  sise  to  take  care  of  large  graduating  classes,  community  chorus,  or  orchestra,  and  should 
be  accessible  from  the  rear  for  the  speakers  and  players  without  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  the  audience. 
An  electric  plug  should  be  installed  for  stereopticon  and  moving  picture  lantern,  a  moving  picture  booth  and  a 
stereopticon  curtain.     Arrangements  should  be  made  for  darkening  the  auditorium  in  the  dajrtime. 

Where  the  auditorium  is  used  for  study,  lecture,  or  redtation  purposes,  several  rows  of  seats  in  front  should 
be  provided  with  folding  tablet  arms  so  pupils  can  take  notes  or  write.  Every  other  seat  should  be  thus  equipped, 
leaving  the  intermediate  seats  for  the  pupils'  books,  etc. 

Where  the  corridor  extends  along  either  side  of  the  auditorium,  openings  can  be  out  through  the  wall  and  serve 
as  an  overflow  space  for  the  audience  during  commencement  and  other  times.  These  openings  should  be  closed 
with  obscure  glass  windows  so  that  the  auditorium  can  be  used  and  view  from  corridors  cut  off  when  desired. 

59.  Chemical  Laboratory. — Location. — Usually  on  top  floor,  corner  room,  bilateral  lighting. 
Site. — Area  of  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft.  for  large  schools. 

Bguipment. — Three  long  chemistry  tables  accommodating  four  pupils  on  each  side,  or  total  of  24  pupils.  Fume 
hoods  with  special  ventilation,  and  chemical  storage  closets  against  walls.     Gas  and  water  connection  at  tables  for 
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each  pupil,  also  sinks  at  ends  of  table  and  against  walls.     Electric  connection  to  each  table.     Blackboard  and  cork 
display  board. 

In  connection  with  chemical  laboratory  should  be  a  small  instructor's  office,  a  chemical  stock  room.,  and  a  prep- 
aration room. 

60.  Physical  Laboratory. — Loeation. — Usually  top  floor  and  adjoining  chemical  laboratory. 
SxM. — 1200  to  1500  sq.  ft.  for  large  schools. 

Equipment — Six  physical  laboratory  tables  accommodating  two  pupils  on  each  side,  total  of  24  pupils.  Eleo* 
trie  and  gas  connections  at  table  for  each  pupil.  Provision  for  different  kinds  and  voltage  of  electricity  at  each  table 
usually  obtained  through  motor  generator  set,  and  switchboard  with  proper  instruments.  Closets  for  instruments 
and  equipment. 

A  store  room  for  api>aratus,  a  preparation  room,  and  a  photographic  dark  room  equipped  with  sink,  should ' 
adjoin  and  be  part  of  the  physical  laboratory. 

61.  Combined  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories. — In  schools  where  classes  are  small  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  by  equipping  with  combination  furniture.  At  one  end  of  room  can  also 
be  placed  an  instructor's  demonstrating  table  with  tablet  arm  chain  in  front  of  same,  thus  eliminating  the  science 
lecture  room. 

6S.  Science  Lecture  Room. — Location. — Adjoining  or  between  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 

Size. — Depending  upon  number  of  pupils  in  science  department,  usually  large  enough  to  seat  two  classes. 

Equipment. — Tablet  arm  chairs  on  raised  platforms,  instructor's  demonstrating'  table  in  front  of  room,  with 
water,  gas,  and  electric  connections,  fume  hoods,  stock  cabinet  and  blackboard  back  of  demonstrating  table, 
steropticon  electric  outlet  and  stereopticon  screen,  also  provision  for  darkening  room  in  daytime. 

•S.  Biological  Laboratory. — Location. — Adjoining  other  laboratories  on  upper  floors  unilateral  or  bilateral 
lighting  with  one  side  southern  exposure  if  possible. 

Size. — Area  of  about  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft.  and  accommodating  24  pupils. 

Equipment. — Flat  top  tables  and  chairs,  large  soapstone  sink,  aquarium,  exhibition  and  storage  oases,  in- 
structor's demonstrating  table  in  front  of  room.  If  school  has  a  conservatory,  it  is  located  in  connection  with  this 
laboratory. 

64.  Bookkeeping  Room. — LoctUion. — No  special  requirements. 

Size. — Equal  in  area  to  1200  sq.  ft.  or  more,  depending  upon  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated. 
Equipment. — Individual  bookkeeping  or  commercial  desks  for  each  pupil,  store  closets  for  stationery,  sohool 
hBJok.  enclosure  located  at  one  end  of  room. 

65.  Typewriting  Room. — Location. — Connecting  with  bookkeeping  room. 
Size. — About  same  size  as  bookkeeping  room. 

Equipment. — Individual  typewriting  desk  for  each  pupil,  cases  or  closets  for  storing  stationery,  wash  basin  for 
washing  up  after  changing  typewriter  ribbon  or  cleaning  machine. 

66.  Stenography  Room. — Location. — Between  and  connecting  with  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  rooms. 
Size. — Same  as  a  recitation  room,  or  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  class  room  unit. 

Equipment. — Tablet  arm  chairs  for  pupils.  Clear  glass  partition  between  this  room  and  typewriting  room  so 
teacher  can  teach  class  in  stenography  and  at  same  time  supervise  pupils  practicing  on  tjrpewriters.  Commercial 
arithmetic,  business  law  and  customs,  etc.,  also  taught  in  this  room. 

67.  Cooking  Room. — Location. — Upper  floors  preferred  although  often  placed  in  basement.  Southern  ex- 
posure.    May  have  bilateral  lighting  if  a  corner  room. 

Size. — May  consist  of  one  room  where  all  grades  are  taught,  or  two  rooms — one  for  elementary  cooking  and 
one  for  advanced  work,  usually  accommodates  24  pupils  at  one  time  and  should  not  be  less  in  area  than  1200  to 
1500  sq.  ft. 

Equipment. — Flat  tables  with  small  individual  gas  stoves  on  top,  or  family  sise  gas  ranges,  sinks,  tables  and 
cupboards  when  operated  on  the  "unit"  plan.  Wardrobe  for  keeping  pupils'  caps  and  aprons,  dressers,  sinks,  ice 
box,  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  pair  of  laundry  tubs  for  washing  out  tea  towels,  etc.,  also  storage  closet.  Special 
attention  given  to  ventilation  of  room. 

68.  Model  Apartment. — Location. — Connection  with  cooking  room. 

Size.-^Msy  consist  of  only  a  dining  room  or  in  more  elaborate  building,  a  complete  apartment  consisting  of 
bed  room,  bath  room,  kitchen,  and  living  room.  Should  be  of  similar  sises  and  arrangement  to  rooms  found  in 
pupils'  homes. 

Equipment. — Furnished  complete  same  as  rooms  in  private  dwelling: 

69.  Sewing  Room. — Location. — Preferably  adjacent  to  cooking  room. 

Size. — Equal  in  area  to  1200  or  1500  sq.'  ft.  depending  on  number  of  pupils. 

EquipmerU. — Flat  top  sewing  and  cutting  tal>le8,  usually  accommodating  24  pupils;  sewing  machines,  wash 
basin,  pressing  tables  and  electric  irons,  cabinet  with  individual  drawers  for  pupils'  unfinished  work.  Curtained 
off  alcove,  or  small  room  to  be  used  as  a  fitting  Room. 

70.  Laundry. — Location. — In  connection  with  other  rooms  of  household  arts  department. 
Size. — Equal  in  area  to  750  to  1200  sq.  ft. 

Equipment. — ^Laundry  tubs,  steam  clothes  drier,  ironing  board,  and  electric  irons. 

71.  Lunch  Room  and  Kitchen. — Location. — May  be  in  basement  or  upper  floor  adjoining  household  arts 

department. 

Size. — Depends  on  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  at  one  time.     AUow  10  sq.  ft.  per  sitting  in  lunch 

room. 

Equipment. — Operated  on  "  Cafeteria"  or  **  Self-service"  plan.     Flat  top  lunch  tables  seating  4  to  8  each,  serv- 
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ing  counter  at  one  end  of  roo'm.  Kitchen  in  connection  with  this  room  to  be  of  sise  and  equipment  sufficient  to- 
take  care  of  number  of  meale  served. 

71.  Stody  Rooms. — Pwpoae. — Occurring  in  high  schools  which  are  run  on  de];>artmental  plan  and  are  to  accom- 
modate pupils  having  no  recitation  during  a  certain  period  and  whose  home  class  room  is  occupied  by  another  class 
at  recitation. 

ZfOecUion.— Central  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  building. 

8iM8. — Aooommodating  35  to  100  or  more  pupils  depending  upon  sise  of  school. 

Stuijtment. — Pupils'  desks  like  those  used  in  standard  class  rooms. 

7t.  Music  Department. — Location. — Shoxild  be  isolated  so  noise  of  practising  will  not  disturb  pupils  at  recita- 
tion or  study. 

Site. — May  be  several  rooms,  for  choral  work,  orchestra,  band,  with  several  practice  rooms,  depending  on  how 
comprehensive  a  music  courae  has  been  developed. 

J^gutpm^fU.*— Ordinary  daas  room  with  chairs  and  music  racks,  blackboard  for  writing  music,  piano,  and  storage 
cases  for  music  and  instruments. 

74.  Bieycle  Room. — Loeatuyn.—^n  lower  floor  with  incline  leading  to  entrance  door  from  outside,  near  locker 
rooms  if  suoh  are  included  in  building  plan. 

5is0.-— Depends  upon  probable  number  of  bicycles  used  by  pupils. 

SquiVfnenL — Racks  against  wall  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  accommodate  as  many  bicycles  as  possible. 

7SL  Store  and  Book  Rooms. — ^LoecUton.— Within  easy  acoess  of  Principal's  office,  stock  closet  in  Principal's 
offioe  for  day  to  day  supply,  while  store  and  book  room  accommodates  bulk  supplies. 

78.  Teachers*  Rooms. — Location. — Easily  accessible. 

iSiM.— About  one-half  a  class  room  in  area. 

jE?<IutpmeiU.— Comfortable,  furnished  like  a  sitting  room,  with  table,  chairs,  rug,  couch,  etc.,  abo  toilet  room 
eonneeted.  Qas  outlet  for  stove,  dresser  for  dishes,  and  provision  make  so  teachers  can  have  warm  lunch.  In- 
dividual steel  lookers  for  teachers'  cloaks,  unless  provision  is  made  to  care  for  same  in  class  room. 

77.  Medical  Inspection  Room. — Location. — Adjoining  or  near  Principal's  office. 
Siz9.    Area  of  about  300  sq.  ft.  divided  into  waiting  room  and  office. 

Squipment. — Flat  top  desk,  chairs,  scales,  wash  basin,  toilet,  first  aid  cabinet,  and  small  stock  closet.  Walls 
and  woodwork,  enamel,  painted  white. 

78.  Dental  Clinic  Room. — LoaUion. — Near  medical  inspection  room  and  near  minor  entrance  to  building  if 
used  by  pupils  from  other  schools. 

Sim. — Area  of  about  300  to  400  sq.  ft.  divided  into  waiting  room  and  office. 

Bquipment. — Dental  chair,  instrument  and  medical  cabinet,  wash  stand,  desk,  chairs.  Wall  and  woodwork, 
enamel,  painted  white. 

79.  Mantial  Tnining  Rooms  (Woodwork). — Location. — In  basement  or  on  lowest  floor,  corner  room  preferred 
with  biUteral  lighting. 

Sim.    Area  about  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft. 

Equipment. — Usually  24  work  benches,  large  soapstone  sink,  gas  outlet  for  glue  pot,  blaokboard  and  cork  dis- 
play board,  raised  bank  of  seats  for  demonstration  purposes,  small  room  or  rack  for  wood  stock,  small  lock-up 
room  or  closet  for  tools,  etc.,  teachers'  closet,  floors  of  wood,  ceiling  plastered,  walls  plastered  or  exposed  brick 
painted. 

80.  Open  Air  Class  Room. — Location. — On  top  floor  of  building,  prHerably  a  corner  room,  with  windows  on 
two  sides.  Sometimes  adjoining  roof  which  is  used  as  a  play,  rest,  or  study  space,  and  covered  with  awning  in 
summer. 

Site  and  Equipment. — About  750  to  1000  sq.  ft.  area  with  adjoining  closets  for  storage  of  reclining  chairs  and 
blankets,  small  toilets  for  both  sexes.  Also  small  room  used  as  diet  kitchen,  with  refrigerator,  sink,  gas  stove,  and 
cupboards.  Windows  arranged  to  open  100%  and  room  protected  from  driving  rains,  while  windows  still 
remain  open.     Desirable  to  arrange  heat  and  ventilation  so  xoom  may  be  used  for  regular  class  room  if  desired. 

81.  Board  of  Education  Room. — Location. — Nearby  and  easily  accessible  from  Secretary's  office  and  Super- 
intendent of  Sdiool's  offioe  on  main  floor  of  building  near  entrance. 

Stse.— D^>ends  upon  number  of  members  of  Board,  sise  of  school  system,  and  amount  of  room  available. 

Bquipment.-^ljong  board  table  and  chairs,  also  chairs  for  public,  and  newspaper  representatives.  Toilet  room 
accessible  and  provisions  for  taking  care  of  members'  cloaks. 

81.  Superintendent  of  School's  Office. — Location. — Near  main  entrance  and  Board  of  Education  room. 

Sim. — Depends  upon  size  of  school  system.  Should  be  an  outer  or  clerk's  office,  and  inner  private  offioe. 
Board  of  Education  room  sometime  serves  as  Superintendent's  private  office  as  well  as  Board  room. 

Equipment. — Fitted  up  with  office  furniture. 

88.  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. — Location. — Near  Superintendent's  office  and  Board  room,  also  near 
main  entrance. 

Sim. — Depends  upon  sise  of  school  system  and  may  or  may  not  have  both  public  and  private  offices. 

Equipment. — Fitted  up  with  office  furniture  including  a  large  safe  or  built-in  fireproof  vault  for  records. 

84.  Principal's  Office. — Location. — Near  visitors'  entrance  to  building  on  main  floor. 

Sim. — Area  of  300  to  400  sq.  ft.  and  should  have  an  outer  or  public  space,  and  an  inner  private  office. 

Equipment. — Fitted  up  with  offioe  furniture,  also  ample  supply  closets  and  toilet  facilitiee. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  night  school  Principal  and  Truant  Officer. 

88.  Rest  or  Hospital  Room. — Location, — Some  secluded  and  quiet  place.  Also  advantage  to  have  near 
teachers'  room. 
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Size. — About  300  sq.  ft.  area. 

Equipment. — Chairs,  table,  oouch.  medicine  cabinet,  toilet  facilities. 

86.  Play  Grounds. — Larger  play  space  is  being  insisted  upon.  Space  around  building  should  not  be  less  than 
200  sq.  ft.  for  each  pupil  accommodated  in  the  building.  Stirface  should  be  of  rolled  clay  and  sand  mixed,  which 
will  drain  quickly  and  easily  after  a  rain,  and  not  be  muddy.     Proper  play  ground  equipment  is  desirable. 

87.  School  Gardens. — Adjoining  the  play  ground  should  be  space  for  a  school  garden,  laid  off  in  plots  for  each 
class  and  pupU.  If  we  are  to  make  our  future  citizens  appreciate  the  farm  and  its  importance,  we  must  sUr  up  the 
pupil's  interest  in  growing  things  by  the  actual  experience  of  having  part  in  raising  something  with  his  own  hands. 

88.  Flag  Pole. — State  laws  require  generally  that  an  American  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  a  proper  flag  pole  when 
school  is  in  session  and  on  legal  holidays.  The  flag  pole  is  therefore  usually  included  in  the  building  eontraot.  It 
is  better  located  on  the  school  grounds  rather  than  out  of  a  window  or  on  top  of  the  buildings  where  it  is  bothersome 
to  get  at.  On  the  ground  it  can  be  used  as  a  rallsang  point,  and  at  certain  times  the  entire  school  lined  up  around 
it  to  salute  the  flag.  The  flag  pole  can  be  given  a  little  dignity  by  a  proper  base  of  iron  and  concrete  seat  around 
same,  rather  than  simply  embedding  it  in  the  ground.  Flag  poles  are  usually  of  wood.  40,  50,  00  ft.  or  more  in 
height.  Steel  flag  poles  are  used  in  some  cities  with  success,  but  care  should  be  exercised  to  give  them  some  diam- 
eter and  not  have  them  look  like  a  pipe  stem. 

89.  Fireproof,  Semi-fireproof,  Fire  Protection. — Needless  to  say  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  our  new 
schools  fireproof.  Semi-fireproof  usually  means  masonry  outside  walls  and  corridor  walls,  with  fireproof  fioors 
in  corridors,  over  boiler  and  manual  training  rooms,  and  fireproof  stairs.  The  floor  construction  in  class  rooms 
and  roof  construction  are  in  this  case  of  heavy  timber.  The  first  essential  is  the  safety  of  the  life  and  limbs  of  the 
children.  To  this  extent  the  semi-fireproof  building  is  practically  as  safe  as  a  fireproof  one,  inasmuch  as  a  school 
building  can  be  emptied  within  two  minutes,  if  properly  designed  and  frequent  fire  drills  are  held.  There  is  an  eco- 
nomic loes  in  a  fire,  that  we  should  try  to  eliminate,  and  fireproof  buildings  at  slightly  higher  cost  will  accomplish 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  cost  less  for  maintenance  and  insurance.  All  schools  should  be  equipped  with  fire  alarms, 
fire  stand  pipes  and  hose,  also  chemical  fire  extinguishers;  all  of  which  should  be  frequently  inspected  and  kept  in 
good  working  condition. 

90.  Standardization.^Most  cities  where  an  architectural  department  is  maintained  to  design  all  the^hools, 
or  where  schools  are  constantly  being  built,  have  standardised  their  requirements  and  embodied  them  in  book 
form  for  use  in  designing  future  building.  The  standards  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh  are  available  for 
the  asking. 

In  order  to  determine  upon  standards  which  are  acceptable  to  the  country  generally  outside  the  large  cities, 
the  National  Fiducational  Association  has  a  committee  on  the  Standardisation  of  School  Buildings,  whose  reports 
are  also  available. 


OFFICE  BUILDINGS— ECONOMICAL  PLANNING  AND  GENERAL  DESIGN 

Bt  Frederick  Johnck 

The  pkinaing  of  an  office  building  is  entirely  a  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
good  light  floor  space  on  the  site  selected  so  that  the  net  income  will  be  large  enough  to  make  the 
investment  on  the  land  and  building  profitable  to  the  owner.  The  plan  must  be  such  that  the 
space  can  be  divided  into  small  or  large  offices  to  meet  the  tenants'  requirements.  To  make  this 
possible  the  elevators,  smoke  stack,  pipe  and  wire  shafts,  and  stairs  are  generally  arranged  along 
a  dead  or  alley  wall  so  as  not  to  use  good  light  space  that  can  be  more  profitably  used  for  offices. 
A  very  determining  point  in  the  location  of  the  elevators,  stairs,  etc.,  is  the  entrance  from  the 
street.  While  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  offices  to  enter  the  building  on  the  main  street, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  space  thus  taken  for  vestibule  and  corridors  has  a  very  high  rental 
value  as  store  space.  In  considering  the  plan  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  rental  space  in  the 
basement  and  in  the  first  and  second  floors  will  be  used  for  stores,  a  bank,  or  by  an  insurance 
company.    The  rental  of  these  three  floors  should  be  enough  to  carry  the  investment. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  size  of  elevators  to  be  installed,  see  chapter  on  ''Elevators 
and  Elevator  Service"  in  Part  III. 

91.  Toilets. — In  the  early  office  buildings  erected,  a  large  toilet  for  men  and  one  for 
women  were  arranged  on  the  top  floor,  but  as  this  space  was  light  it  was  too  valuable.  After 
that  the  toilets  were  arranged  on  the  light  court  side  on  one  of  the  lower  floors.  In  some  of 
the  latter  types,  smaller  toilets  have  been  arranged  on  each  floor.  This  is  more  desirable  from 
a  tenant's  point  of  view  and  saves  on  elevator  service  for  the  building  owner.  In  this  scheme, 
a  main  toilet  for  men  should  be  provided  on  one  of  the  lower  floors  near  which  the  barber  shop 
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can  be  located.  A  main  toilet  should  also  be  provided  for  women  and  a  small  rest  room  should 
be  maintained.in  connection  with  it.  These  main  toilets  will  serve  for  the  stores  on  the  base- 
ment, first,  and  second  floors.  In  the  smaller  type  of  office  buildings,  it  is  well  to  provide  small 
toilets  for  men  and  women  on  alternate  floors.  When  this  is  done,  a  small  urinal  toilet  should 
be  provided  for  men  on  all  floors. 

92.  Pipe  and  Wire  Shafts. — Pipe  and  wire  shafts  should  run  continuous  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  story.  They  should  be  conveniently  located  and  accessible  for  repairs  and 
installation  of  new  work.  In  addition  to  the  main  pipe  shaft,  a  number  of  smaller  ones  should 
be  built  so  that  lavatories  can  be  placed  in  each  ofiice  or  suite  of  offices.  A  great  deal  of  care 
should  be  taken  in  locating  the  wire  shafts  so  that  the  conduits  for  each  floor  can  enter  the  shafts 
without  difficulty.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  two  wire  shafts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building, 
it  is  well  to  do  BO  as  this  will  reduce  the  length  of  the  home  runs  in  the  wiring  and  consequently 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  building.  All  pipe  and  wire  shafts  should  be  enclosed  in  tile  and  have 
all  openings  protected  with  metal  doors  so  as  to  reduce  the  fire  risks. 

93.  Floor  Finish. — In  the  office  sections,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  maple  floor  on  sleepers. 
The  top  of  the  floor  should  be  at  least  4^  in.  above  the  top  of  the  floor  construction,  so  as  to 
give  sufficient  space  for  runs  of  pipe  and  conduits.  Floors  in  corridors  and  in  toilets  should 
be  of  marble  or  tile. 

94.  Wire  Molds. — Wire  molds  of  ample  size  to  conceal  telephone  and  A.D.T.  wires 
should  be  provided  in  the  corridors,  as  these  wires  are  constantly  being  changed.  They  can 
be  run  open  in  offices,  although  they  are  often  concealed. 

96,  Type  of  Construction. — All  office  buildings  should  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
particular  type  of  construction  depends  largely  on  the  height  of  the  building  and  the  condition 
of  the  steel  market.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  buildings  10  or  more  stories  in  height  should  be  of 
the  skeleton  steel  type  with  steel  girders  and  beams,  and  tile  arches.  Buildings  from  4  to  10 
stories  can  be  built  with  concrete  columns,  girders,  and  joists  with  tile  fillers.  The  low  live 
load  required  for  buildings  of  this  class  make  it  rather  uneconomical  to  construct  them  with 
concrete  floor  slabs,  as  by  so  doing  the  dead  load  is  increased  beyond  the  point  of  economy. 

96.  Arrangement  of  Offices. — For  high  office  buildings  in  large  cities,  the  arrangement  of 
an  outer  and  an  inner  office  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  from  a  rental  point  of  view  (see  Fig. 
24).  If  two  or  more  tenants  desire  to  have  offices  together,  the  dividing  partitions  between  the 
inner  offices  can  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  Figs.  25  and  26.     By  this  arrangement  the  tenants' 
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Fzo.  24. — Single  suite  of 
inner  and  outer  offices. 
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Fig.  25. — Double  suite  of 
inner  and  outer  offices. 


Fio.  26.— Triple  suite  of 
inner  and  outer  offices. 


Pio.  27. — Doctor's 
suite  of  offices. 


expenses  are  decreased  since  the  same  telephone  switchboard  and  stenographic  force  can  be 
used  jointly  by  the  tenants.  In  the  new  four  and  five  story  office  buildings  that  are  now  being 
erected  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  inner  office  is  not  considered  a  desirable  rental  feature  due 
perhaps,  to  two  reasons:  (1)  the  office  force  for  this  class  of  tenants  is  smaller  than  for  tenants 
in  larger  cities;  and  (2)  on  account  of  a  smaller  rental  value,  the  maintenance  on  this  waste 
space  greatly  reduces  the  net  profits  on  the  investment  for  the  owner. 

One  other  special  feature  in  office  planning  is  the  arrangement  of  offices  required 'by  doctors.  As  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  discharge  a  patient  through  a  general  reception  room,  an  inner  passage  connecting  to  the  outer  cor- 
ridor should  be  provided,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  27.  In  office  buildings  occupied  by  doctors  and  dentists,  provisions 
should  also  be  made  for  laboratories,  and  dark  rooms  for  X-ray  work.  A  space  should  also  be  arranged  for  a  drug 
•tore. 
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97.  Office  Requirements. — In  addition  to  the  ceiling  outlet,  every  office  shoidd  have 
base  plugs  for  desk  lights  and  fans.  A  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold  water  shoidd  be  provided 
in  each  suite  of  offices.  These  are  sometimes  concealed  with  a  double  wardrobe,  one-half  for 
the  lavatory  and  the  other  half  for  clothes.  The  tops  of  these  wardrobes  should  be  left  open 
to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  For  doctors  and  dentbts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  gas 
outlets,  and  compressed  air.    Lavatories  in  these  offices  shoidd  be  of  the  pedal  control  type. 


Fig.  28. — ^Typical  plan  of  high  office  building  onr  corner  lot. 
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Fxo.  29. — Typical  plan  of  high  office  building  on  inside  lot. 

98.  Story  Heights. — First  and  second  story  heights  in  office  buildings  vary,  depending 
upon  the  requbements  of  the  tenants.  If  the  first  two  floors  are  used  for  stores,  the  first 
story  height  can  be  from  15  ft.  6  in.  to  17  ft.  6  in.,  the  second  story  height  from  12  ft.  6  in.  to 
14  ft.,  and  the  typical  stories  11  ft.  6  in.  to  12  ft.  6  in. 
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99.  General  Plan. — An  office  building  on  a  corner  lot  naturally  gives  the  maximiun 
number  of  light  offices.  If  the  lot  has  a  greater  width  than  50  ft.  for  a  high  building,  a  light 
court  is  necessary.  For  low  buildings  in  smaller  cities,  a  court  is  necessary  in  buildings  wider 
than  25  ft.  Fig.  28  shows  a  plan  of  a  medium  size  high  office  building  on  a  corner  lot.  In  Fig. 
29  is  a  plan  of  a  high  building  on  an  inside  lot.  This  scheme  permits  only  a  few  offices  on  the 
street  front  while  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  on  the  light  court. 
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Fia.  30. — Typical  floor  plan  of  4  or  5-story  building  on  turner  lot.     Entrance  on  side  street. 
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Flo.  31. — Typical  plan  of  4  or  S-story  office  building  on  corner  lot.     Entrance  on  main  street. 
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Fia.  32. — Typical  plan  of  4  or  5-story  office  building  on  inside  lot. 

In  Fig.  30  is  a  plan  of  a  low  office  building  on  a  corner  lot  with  the  entrance  on  the  side  near 
the  alley.  Fig.  31  is  a  plan  of  a  low  office  building  on  a  corner  lot  with  the  entrance  on  the 
main  or  more  important  street.  In  Fig.  32  is  illustrated  a  plan  of  a  low  office  building  on  an 
inside  lot. 

100.  Column  Spacing. — The  column  spacing  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  office 
required ;  the  width  and  length  of  the  lot  for  equal  spacings ;  and  the  necessity  of  using  economical 
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siies  of  steel  beams  and  girders.     A  spacing  of  about  19  ft.  hu  been  found  to  be  very  good  and 
permits  two  ofiicea  9  ft.  wide  in  each  bay. 

101.  General  Design. — The  architectural  treatment  of  the  exterior  is  a  problem  in  which 
cost  and  available  material  are  important  factors.  In  a  general  way  the  exterior  design  may 
be  treated  as  a  flat  wall  surface  with  terra  cotta  or  stone  cornices;  or  it  may  be  designed  with 
strong  horiiontal  bands  at  the  window  sills  and  heads;  or  it  may  be  treated  with  vertical  piers 
with  a  Gothic  effect.  If  the  amount  of  money  at  hand  is  small,  it  is  well  to  treat  the  main  body 
of  the  buildii^  in  a  very  simple  dignified  manner  and  only  use  ornamental  and  molded  atone 
or  terra  cotta  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  building.  The  question  of  any  particular  style  of 
ornament  to  he  used  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  opinion.  In  the  designing  and  detailing 
of  the  ornament  a  human  interest  can  always  be  worked  in  bo  as  to  give  the  building  distinctive 
charact«r. 


PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATIOHS 
By  Fr&nx  R.  Kino 

The  term  "public  comfort  ststioo"  denotes  a  structure  planned  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  public,  in  which  the  use  of  sanitary  toilet  facihtiea  constitutes  the  principal  service 
rendered.  It  is  generally  desirable  to  maintain  rest  rooms  in  ooimection  with  them.  A 
public  comfort  station  may 
take  the  form  of  a  privy  or 
an  inside  toilet  room  with 
washing  facilities — the  type 
depending  upon  the  site  of 
the  community,  the  availa- 
bility of  water  and  sewerage 
connections,  and  the  amount 
of  funds  at  disposal  for  the 
purpose.  Sanitary  equip- 
ment of  only  the  highest 
grade  should  be  employed, 
inasmuch  as  constant  pubho 
use  makes  the  wear  and  tear 
more  injurious  than  in  the 
average  toilet  room. 

As  these  stations  are 
for  the  public's  benefit,  pro- 
vision for  their  erection  tind 
mMntenance  should  be  re- 
garded  as  a  pubhc  function,  ^.f ';-.^i;^°S'« 
supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  Btato  or  municipality 
concerned.     Such  funds  may  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  or  bond  issues. 

103.  Location  and  Operation. — The  maitimum  success  of  public  comfort  stations  depends 
largely  upon  their  central  location,  which  means  they  should  be  established  in  the  more  con- 
gested districts  and  where  they  are  easy  of  access.  From  the  viewpoint  of  economy,  ease  of 
access,  and  central  location,  existing  public  buildings  usually  afford  desirable  sites  for  establish- 
ing comfort  stations.  Thus  a  municipality  may  utilize  a  court  house,  municipal  building, 
school,  fire,  or  police  station,  library,  public  market,  or  similar  building.  Other  suitable  sites 
are  public  squares,  parks,  playgrounds  and  bathhouses,  cemeteries,  handstands,  and  bridge 
abutments.  Semi-pubhc  places  such  as  oiling  stations  and  railroad  stations  are  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  be  housed  satisfactorily  in  connection  with  other 
places  of  business,  such  aa  stores  or  similar  mercantile  centers  (F!|^.  37  to  44  incL). 
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Another  course  open  for  communities,  especially  citiea,  is  the  erection  of  public  comfort 
stations  in  the  form  of  substantial,  permanent,  and  artistic  structureB  independent  of  existing 
buildings.     There  are  poBsibilities  for  the  developmentof  this  type  of  station  as  real  municipal 

centers  for  public  con- 
venience. Following 
suocossfvil  experience  in 
many  lai^e  cities,  they 
may  be  made  to  pay,  in 
part  at  least,  the  expense 
of  operation  through 
concessions,  such  as  pay 
telephone  booths,  parcel 
check  stands,  vending 
machines,  shoe  shining 
stands,  newspaper  and 
magasine  privileges,  and 
counters  for  the  sale  of 
souvenirs,  postcards, 
toilet  articles,  towels, 
soap,  and  auto  con- 
veniences. Primarily, 
however,  the  public  com- 
fort station  should  be 
regarded  as  a  free,  public 
institution,  with  toilet 
Mpustc  buUd-  and  washing  facilities 
Boi  wawr  «v»iom                                                               heater,  itesm.    open  to  everybody,  and 

the  auxiliary  features 
mentioned  should  in  no  way  be  allowed  to  supplant  this  free,  public  use  nor  to  change  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  ■ptiblic  character  of  the  stations. 
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103.  SubmiaaioD  of  Plant. — Before  proceeding  with  the  location,  design,  and  construction 
of  a  public  comfort  station  or  Teat  room,  plans  and  specifications  ebould  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  other 
state  or  local  authority  vested  with  such 

lOi.  Sup«rviBion  of  Construction. — 
After  approval  of  plans  lias  been  obtained, 
construction  should  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  established  regulations,  and  no 
changefi  in  Euch  plans  should  be  made  with- 
out perniission  from  the  proper  authorities. 
All  such  work  should  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  official  authority. 

lOS.  Adequacy  of  Toilet  and  Washing 
Accommodations.— Toilet  accommodations 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  community  depend 
tor  their  adequacy  upon  local  conditions,  so 
that  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In- 
formation available,  however,  indicates  that 
under  normal  conditions  at  least,  there 
should  be  one  closet  for  every  1000  females 
and  at  least  one  closet  and  two  urinals  for 
every  1000  males  in  the  community,  assum- 
ing that  the  population,  or  the  number 
deemed  likely  to  frequent  the  station,  be 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  40%  females  and 
60%  males. 

CertAiD  munjflip&titiea  ar  rdortA  wbere  thare  u4 
frBQuentl)'  larEe  gathering!  DatunlLy  need  more  ae- 
commodatiaiu  than  pUcee  irhn-D  the  people  do  not 


lantorr  for  every  0  fiiturrt 
(eloeeta  and  urinal*),  or  [rac- 
tion.    0D8  lavatory  for  every  2 

or  3  fiiturca  ia  reoommendcd. 

100.  Entrance 
Screen. — The  entrances 
to  the  toilet  rooms 
should  be  properly  sepa- 
rated by  screens  or  other 
nd  wherever 
possible  should  be  at 
least  20  ft.  apart  or  other- 
located  with  due 
r^ard    to    privacy    for 

107.  Uniform  Sign  Required. — Every  public  comfort  station  should  have  disidayed  in  a 
conspicuous  position  the  standard  public  comfort  station  sign.     In  conjunction  with  this  em- 
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blem  there  should  be  placed  a  mark  indicating  women's  entrance,  and  one  indicating  men's 
entrance.  The  uniform  sign  should  be  placed  also  at  such  other  points  as  are  best  adapted  for 
guiding  the  public  to  these  stations. 

The  aiEDa  iboold  b«  of  uDiform  daicn  Ihrouchout  the  lUte  sod  Dot  leaa  than  3  X  12  in.  in  siu,  a<npt  where 
1  luser  lien  obrloiuly  ii  prefenble.  ContiMent  uniformity  ihauld.  however,  be  the  nile.  The  univenal  lifn 
coDsisCfl  of  »  BTeon  circle  5  in.  in  diameter  oe  the  outaide  and  1  in.  wide^  with  a  white  center  In  which  is  set  m  four- 
pointed  oruiie  oolored  itar.     The  body  of  the  vi^  ifl  white  and  the  border  and  lettering  are  a  deep  blue  (Fig.  45J. 

108,  VentilBtlos  and  Light. — When  housed  within  a  building,  a  public  comfort  station 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  afiord  light  and  air  by  windows  or  skylights,  or  open  directly  upon  a 
street,  alley,  oourt^  or  vent  shaft.     Every  such  vent  shaft  should  have  a  borisontal  area  of  at 


Fia.  44. 

Flo.  44. — Station  boiua  in  the  biuenient  of  b  buildinc  with  sotraneM 

lightmR  obtaiiiod  (ram  the  building,  or  direct  froni  the  atreet  HrriesB.  or  by  independent  lystemi.  Heating  from 
the  buildinc'a  heating  plant  or  a  eeparate  eyetem.  Supervlalon  and  janitor  acrvire  miy  be  furniihed  by  the  occu- 
pant of  the  buildini. 

FiQ.  4S.— Public  comfort  .Ution  mark. 

least  1  sq.  tt.  for  each  water  closet  or  urinal  adjacent  thereto,  but  the  least  dimension  of 
suchehaft,  if  onestoryhigh,  should  not  be  less  than  3  ft.;  if  two  stories  high,  not  less  than  4  ft.; 
and  1  ft.  additional  for  each  extra  story. 

The  glass  area  for  a  toilet  room  containing  one  closet  or  urinal  should  be  at  least  4  aq.  ft., 
with  2  sq.  ft.  additional  for  each  additional  closet  or  urinal. 

In  addition  to  the  viodowe  re*4uired.  each  toilet  room  containinc  mofe  than  three  fikturf*  (cJoaete  artd  uri- 
nala)  ahould  have  a  vent  Sue  of  incombuatible  material,  nrtieal  or  nearly  vertical,  running  through  the  roof,  lui- 
mounted  by  a  cap  or  hood  of  the  liphonic  type,  and  the  vent  should  be  not  leee  than  the  loilowing  »iie: 
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Ti  approval  by  the  proper  offleiaie,  no  public  comfort  station  ehould  be  located  in  an  inte- 
.rioT  room,  nor  in  euoh  poeition  that  it  cannot  tw  given  outside  light  and  ventilation. 

Every  public  oomfort  station  ahould  be  artifioially  liihted  during  the  entire  period  the  building  ie  open  for  uae, 
when  adequate  natural  light  Is  not  av^lable,  and  in  luoh  manner  that  all  [Arte  of  the  room  may  eaiily  be  viiible. 

109.  Size. — Every  public  comfort  station  should  have  at  least  10  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  and 
at  least  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  for  each  water  closet  and  each  urinal,  tt^etber  with  adequate 
waiting  room  area, 

110.  Floor. — The  floor  and  base  of  every  public  comfort  station  should  be  made  of  material 
(other  than  wood)  which  does  not  readily  absorb  moistureand  which  can  easily  bedeaned.  Such 
floors  should  be  of  concrete  faced  with  a  cement,  tile,  or  marble  surface,  or  equivalent  material. 

To  make  a  concrete  floor  non-absorbent,  the  concrete  and  cement  top  dresang  must  be  a 
dense,  rich  mix,  finished  smooth,  and  kept  well  painted. 
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111.  Floor  Drains. — Toilet  rooms  of  this  type  should  be  provided  with  a  hose  faucet  and 
the  floor  graded  toward  a  drain  equipped  with  an  adequate  4-in.  trap.  This  trap  should  have 
a  movable  floor  grate  or  strainer. 

112.  Walls  and  Ceiling. — The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  completely  covered  with  smooth 
cement  or  gypsum  plaster,  glazed  brick  or  tile,  galvanized  or  enameled  metal,  or  other  smooth, 
non-absorbent  material.  In  the  less  frequented  or  inexpensive  stations,  wood  may  be  used  if 
well  covered  with  two  coats  of  body  paint  and  one  coat  of  enamel  paint  or  spar  varnish.  But 
wood  should  not  be  used  for  separating  walls  or  partitions  between  toilet  rooms,  nor  for 
partitions  which  separate  a  toilet  room  from  any  room  used  by  the  opposite  sex.  All  such 
partitions  should  be  as  nearly  soundproof  as  possible. 

113.  Partitions  Between  Fixtures. — Adjoining  water  closets  should  be  separated  by  parti- 
tions. Every  individual  urinal  or  uiinal  trough  should  be  provided  with  a  partition  at  each 
end  and  at  the  back  to  give  privacy.  Where  individual  urinals  are  arranged  in  batteries,  a 
partition  should  be  placed  at  each  end  and  at  the  back  of  the  battery.  A  space  of  6  to  12  in. 
is  required  between  the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the  partition.  The  top  of  the  partition  should 
be  from  5}^  to  7  ft.  above  the  floor.  Doors,  of  the  same  height  as  required  for  partitions,  should 
be  installed  for  water  closet  compartments  used  by  women.  Doors  at  least  24  in.  high,  with  the 
center  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  should  be  provided  for  water  closet  compartments  used  by 
men.  All  partitions  and  doors  should  be  of  material  and  finish  as  prescribed  for  walls  and  ceil- 
ings.    Wood  is  not  recommended ;  if  used,  it  should  be  hardwood. 

114.  Service  Closet. — ^Each  toilet  room  in  such  stations  should  have  a  service  closet, 
supplied  with  broom,  mop,  bucket,  soap,  toilet  paper,  toweling,  lime  or  other  disinfectant,  and 
any  other  materials  necessary  for  maintaining  cleanliness  and  serving  the  public's  needs  (Fig.  33). 

116.  Depositories. — Men's  and  women's  toilet  rooms  shoidd  be  equipped  with  a  depository 
so  designed  as  to  make  the  contents  readily  removable,  and  of  such  material  and  construction 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

116,  Fixtures — Waler  Closets. — All  water  closets  should  be  made  of  porcelain  or  vitreous 
china  ware.  The  bowl  and  trap  should  be  of  the  combined  pattern  in  one  piece,  and  should  Lold 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  be  of  such  shape  and  form  that  no  fecal  matter  will  collect  on 
the  surface  of  the  bowl.  All  water  closets  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  flushing  rims,  so  as 
to  flush  and  scour  the  bowl  properly  when  discharged.  The  bowl  should  be  of  the  heavy  pat- 
tern, large  throatway,  siphonic  action  type. 

Frost-proof  closets  should  be  installed  only  in  compartments  which  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  building  used  for  human  habitation.  The  soil  pipe  between  the  hopper  and 
the  trap  must  be  of  cast  iron,  4  in.  in  diameter  and  free  from  offsets.  This  type  of  closet  should 
be  used  only  in  buildings  subject  to  extreme  frost  conditions.  When  frost-proof  closets  are 
installed,  the  bowl  must  be  of  vitreous  chinaware  or  iron  enameled  inside  and  outside,  of  the 
flush  rim  pattern,  i»*ovided  with  an  adequate  tank,  automatically  drained  to  guard  the  fixtures 
and  piping  against  frost.  The  installation  and  use  of  this  type  of  fixture  should  be  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  little  can  be  said  for  this  closet 
from  a  practical  and  sanitary  standpoint. 

Urinals. — Urinals  should  be  made  of  material  imperrious  to  moisture,  and  of  such  design,  materials,  and  con- 
struction that  they  may  be  properly  flushed  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  If  cast  iron  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  urinals,  ^it  must  be  enameled  on  the  inside  of  the  trough  or  bowl  and  coated  with  a  durable  paint  or 
enameled  on  the  outside.  Trougn  and  lip  urinals  ^hould  have  a  floor  drain  placed  below  the  urinal,  and  the  floor 
should  be  graded  toward  the  drain.  Individual  urinals  rising  from  the  floor,  with  the  floor  pitched  toward  the 
urinal,  made  of  i>orcelain  or  vitreous  chinaware,  and  equipped  with  an  effective  automatic,  or  equivalent,  flushing 
device  and  adequate  local  vent,  are  recommended. 

Sink*  and  Wash  Basins. — Sinks  and  wash  basins  in  comfort  stations  should  be  made  of  earthenware,  vitreous 
chinaware,  enameled  iron  ware  or  other  impervious  material,  and  equipped  with  adequate  traps  and  self-closing 
faucets. 

Fltksh  Tanks. — All  flush  tanks  or  flushometer  valves  should  have  a  flushing  capacity  of  not  less  than  3  gal.  for 
water  closets  and  not  less  than  1  gal.  for  urinals,  and  should  be  so  installed  that  they  are  protected  against  frost, 
tampering,  etc. 

Open  Plumbing. — ^All  plumbing  fixtures  should  be  installed  or  set  free  and  open  from  all  enclosing  work.  Where 
practicable,  all  pipes  from  fixtures,  except  fixtures  with  integral  traps  rising  from  the  floor,  should  be  run  to  the  wall. 
It  is  essential  that  all  plurabing  fixtures  for  this  type  of  service  be  of  high  grade,  and  of  such  design  and  construction 
and  BO  installed  as  to  be  practically  fool-proof. 
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Piping. — Wherever  praetitiable,  the  piping,  tanks,  flushing  devioes,  traps,  etc..  should  be  installed  exposed  in 
a  utility  chamber,  and  so  arranged  that  they  are  accessible  for  the  removal  of  stoppages  (Fig.  38). 

protection  Against  Frost. — All  water  closets  and  urinals  and  the  pipes  connecting  therewith  should  be  protected 
properly  against  frost,  either  by  a  suitable  insulating  covering  or  by  an  efficient  heating  apparatus,  or  in  some 
other  approved  method,  so  that  the  facilities  will  be  in  proper  condition  for  use  at  all  times.  Toilets  should  be 
adequately  heated  in  cold  weather.     Heating  equipment  should  be  arranged  to  permit  cleaning  of  floors  and  walls. 

117.  Where  Water  and  Sewerage  Systems  Are  Not  Available. — In  localities  lacking  public 
systems  of  water  and  sewerage,  the  disposal  of  human  wastes  may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 

(1)  By  an  efficient  water  sjrstem  of  the  ''compressed  air  storage^'  or  "air  pressure  delivery" 
type  and  a  proper  sewage  treatment  tank  and  disposal  units,  as  existing  conditions  may  require. 

(2)  By  outdoor  privies  or  other  toilet  conveniences  permitted  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
authorities,  when  local  conditions  make  it  impractical  to  install  a  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  system  (see  Part  III,  Sect.  4,  on  "Waterless  Toilet  Conveniences").  Fig.  36 shows 
such  a  station  equipped  with  chemical  closets. 


FARM  BUILDINGS— GENERAL  DESIGN 

By  Abthub  Pbabody 

V 118.  Cattle  Bam. — Manufacturers  of  cattle  stanchions  and  feed  and  litter  carriers  have 
developed  the  plan  arrangement  of  the  standard  cattle  barn.  The  stalls  are  in  two  lines,  the 
cattle  facing  on  the  center  aisle,  by  which  the  feed  and  water  is  distributed.  In  some  bams  the 
cattle  are  faced  to  the  outside  wall,  with  feed  alleys  between  the  stalls  and  the  windows.  The 
stalls  are  formed  of  concrete,  pitched  slightly  to  the  back  where  a  gutter  extends  the  length 
of  the  building.  The  finished  level  of  the  stall  floor  should  be  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  man- 
ger. The  stalls  may  be  paved  with  cork  bricks  or  creosoted  blocks.  The  block  paving  is  not 
imperative  where  ample  bedding  is  provided.  The  stanchions  and  stalls  are  formed  of  iron 
pipe.  The  fabrication  of  this  equipment  has  been  specialized  so  as  to  be  adjustable  to  different 
sized  cattle.  The  concrete  manger  is  formed  in  the  floor  structure.  Separating  partitions  of 
metal  prevent  the  cattle  from  robbing  each  other.  The  partitions  are  operated  by  a  lever  at  the 
end  of  the  row  of  stalls.  Watering  basins  of  cast  iron  are  placed  in  each  stall.  These  are  auto- 
matic, self-filling,  and  are  said  to  be  non-freezing.  Feed  carriers  hung  to  overhead  railways, 
and  litter  or  manure  carriers,  also  on  overhead  rails,  facilitate  rapid  attendance  on  the  cattle. 
The  manure  carrier  rails  are  extended  to  a  distance  outside  the  bam  so  that  the  carrier  is 
automatically  dumped  and  returned.  Hay  and  grain  are  stored  on  the  second  floor  of  the  bam, 
the  structure  of  which  is  such  as  to  permit  a  hay  loader  operating  on  a  rail  to  fill  the  bam  nearly 
to  the  top.  A  grain  mixing  room,  on  the  first  story,  is  connected  to  iron  lined  grain  bins  over- 
head by  chutes.  The  hay  is  delivered  by  chutes  to  the  first  floor.  The  silo  is  at  the  end,  or 
on  one  side  of  the  bam.  It  is  from  10  to  18  ft.  in  diameter  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bam,  and  from  20  to  45  ft.  high.  One  side  is  closed  with  a  series  of  doors  connecting  by  a 
chute  to  the  first  story.  The  silage  consisting  of  chopped  com  stalks  or  other  fodder  finely 
cut,  is  delivered  to  the  silo  by  a  metal  tube  through  which  the  silage  is  blown  by  a  powerful 
fan  to  the  top.  Just  enough  silage  is  taken  out  for  each  day's  feeding.  The  food  capacity  of 
silos  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

Table  op  Standard  Interiob  Dimensions  of  Silos  for  Feedino  Cattle  Six  Months 

AND  Eight  Months 


Number  of  cattle 

Tone  required  for 

Diameter, 
(feet) 

Height 

1 
0  mo.                       8  mo. 

6  mo. 
(feet) 

8  mo. 

(feet) 

10 
.20 
30 
40 
50 

36 

72 

108 

142 

180 

96 
144 
192 
240 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 

28 
31 
34 

34 
34 

•   • 

39 
41 
42 
47 
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The  ailo  may  be  of  woodea  staves  bound  with  iron  roda,  or  formed  of  heavy  wooden  rin^ 
sheathed  inside  and  out  with  vertical  matched  boarding,  or  of  vertical  studs  covered  with  bori- 
lontol  lap  aiding  bent  to  the  circle.     It  may  be  of  hollow  clay  tile,  laid  in  mortar,  or  of  concrete 


Fio.  to. — Typical  (ennal  purpOH  farm  bam. 


Fio.  4T.— Typical  wctioii*  ihowing  nntilatioD  •yat«ini  and  dlmmiiaiu  for  genual  pufpOM  fano  bun. 

rdnforcod  with  vertical  and  horizontal  rods'.  The  silo,  whether  of  wood  or  masonry,  should 
rest  on  a  concrete  or  masonry  foundation  carried  2  ft.  above  ground  and  deep  enough  to  prevent 
froet  action.    Claims  are  made  for  wood  silos  that  they  are  more  resistant  to  ireezing  HtUi 
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masonry.  A  continued  period  of  cold  weather  will,  however,  freeze  the  silage  around  the 
outside  wall  in  any  construction.  In  a  windy  location  the  wooden  silo  is  likely  to  be  blown 
down  or  bent  over  on  account  of  its  light  weight. 

• 

The  ventilstion  of  the  oattle  barnJa  done  by  a  gravity  system  oonsisting  of  inlet  ducts  entering  the  outside  of 
the  walls  midway  between  floor  and  ceiling,  and  discharging  into  the  barn  near  (o  the  ceiling  in  front  of  the  stock. 
Control  dampers  are  required^  The  ducts  are  distributed  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  ft.  on  the  walls.  The  out  take 
ducts  are  large,  and  fewer  in  number,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  will  be  drawn  under  the  stock  from 
front  to  rear.  The  foul  air  enters  the  ducts  near  the  floor  and  passes  in  as  nearly  a  vertical  line  as  possible  to  the 
ridge  of  the  bam.  A  special  form  of  vent  cap  prevents  back  draft  and  the  entrance  of  wind  and  snow.  Control 
dampers  are  desirable,  but  it  should  not  be  possible  to  dose  the  ducts  entirely,  otherwise  the  cattle  will  not  obtain 
suflicient  fresh  air. 

The  number  and  sise  at  the  outlet  and  inlet  ducts  depends  on  the  number  of  animals  housed. 

"Die  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  per  head  per  hour,  with  the  average  relative  humidity  of  fresh  country 
air  at  66  %  or  less,  ia  as  fc^ows: 

Cu.  ft.  per  hr.  Assumed  weights  per 

per  head  head  (pounds) 

For  horses 4924  1200 

For  cows 3953  1100 

For  swine 1510  160 

For  sheep 929  100 

For  hens 37  3 

With  different  weights  per  head,  the  amounts  of  air  would  change  in  proportion.  » 

The  flow  of  air  in  a  square  outtake  duct  will  have  at  least  an  average  velocity  of  250  ft.  per  min.,  without  me- 
chanical forcing  or  the  aid  of  heat  other  than  that  derived  from  the  animals  in  the  space  to  be  ventilated. 

An  outtake  ventilating  duct  for  30  cows  would  require  30  X  3953  —  118,590  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hr.  We  will 
assume  an  air  movement  of  250  ft.  per  min.,  or  15,000  ft.  per  hr.  To  ascertain  the  cross  section  area  of  the  euttake 
duct  required  for  the  cows,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for  30  cows,  by 
15.000,  thus. 

118,590  cu.  ft.  +  15,000  »  7.906  sq.  ft.,  or  1138.5  sq.  in.  requiring  either  one  duct  34  X  34  in.,  2  ducts  24  X  24 
in.  each,  or  4  ducts  12  X  24  in. 

Stronger  currents  through  the  ventilators  will  be  secured  by  making  one  or  more  larger  ones  than  where  many 
Small  ones  are  provided,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  have  ss  few  ss  possible,  yet  not  leave  the  impure  air  in  distant 
parts  of  the  barn. 

For  every  outtake  flue  there  should  be  a  number  of  intake  flues  whose  combined  area  exceeds  that  of  the 
outtake  flue  by  10%.  even  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  leakage  of  air  through  the  walls  and  arouno  the  windows  and 
doors. 

Thirty  cows  require  an  outtake  duct  of  1 138.5  sq.  in.  area;  then  these  cows  should  have  an  intake  of  1 138.6  sq. 
in.  plus  10%  which  would  be  1252.4  sq.  in.  Assuming  20  intakes,  each  would  have  to  be  1252.4  -»-  20  -  62.7  sq.  in. 
area,  or  about  8  X  8  in.  square.  It  is  better  to  have  many  small  openings  than  a  few  large  ones,  because  the  cold  air 
is  better  distributed,  lessening  drafts.  All  intake  flues  should  be  equipped  with  registers,  so  the  air  is  at  all  times 
in  control  of  the  party  in  charge.     Intake  flues  may  be  made  of  galvansied  sheets  or  wood. 

The  nominal  area  of  a  register  or  register  face  should  be  about  50%  greater  than  given  by  this  computation; 
actual  areas  of  commercial  registers  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


« 


Sise  of  register  Effective  area  Sise  of  register  face  Effective  area 

face  (inches)  (square  inches)  (inches)  (square  inches) 

6X8  32  12  X  12  96 

6  X  10  40  12  X  14  112 

6  X  12  48  14  X  14  130 

6  X  14  56  6  round  19 

8X8                         .42  7  round  25 

8  X  10  53  8  round  33 

8  X  12  64  9  round  41 

8  X  14  75  10  round  51 

10  X  10  66  11  round  62 

10  X  12  80  12  round  74 

10  X  14  93  14  round  100 

A  good  form  of  ventilating  flue  is  made  of  tw6  layers  of  number  1  matched  stuff,  J'i  in.  thick,  with  building 
paper  or  deadening  felt  between,  to  make  it  as  nearly  ss  possible  a  perfect  non-conductor,  thus  preventing  rapid 
cooling  of  the  air  in  the  flue.  This  form  of  construction  also  makes  the  flue  air-tight,  which  is  essential,  for  every 
hole  and  crack  lessens  the  ventilating  power. 

The  most  common  and  probably  most  suitable  material  for  barn  construction  is  wood.  Concrete  foundations 
and  floors  are  advantageous  and  the  concrete  walls  may  be  carried  up  a  few  feet  above  the  floor  or  to  the  window 
•ills.     Abore  this  the  wood  construction  is  started.     There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  entire  first  story 
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and  the  floor  of  the  seoona  story  should  not  be  of  reinforced  concrete.     In  the  event  of  fire  the  cattle  might  be  sayed 
by  this  construction. 

A  plan  arrangement  which  woxikl  store  the  hay  in  a  sei>arate  building  might  be  the  means  of  saving  a  valuable 
herd.  This  would  require  a  special  mechanism  for  bringing  the  hay  into  the  cattle  bam.  In  this  csee  the  roof 
of  the  bam  should  be  built  to  resist  the  cold  of  winter. 

110.  Manure  Pit — The  pit  for  storage  of  manure  will  be  concrete  formed  into  a  shallow 
tank.  It  should  be  covered  with  a  roof  and  screened  from  flies.  The  overhead  railway  from 
the  bam  will  extend  through  the  pit  so  that  the  manure  may  be  dumped  automatically.  The 
pit  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  winter's  production  of  fertilizer  except  what  is 
spread  directly  on  the  fields. 

120.  Horse  Bam. — For  the  powerful  horses  used  on  a  farm,  stalls  of  considerable 
strength  are  needed.  The  usual  type  is  formed  with  cast-iron  or  steel  posts  and  2-in.  oak  or 
elm  plank  sides  resting  in  channel  fomus  bolted  to  the  posts.  Concrete  posts  will  not  endure 
the  effect  of  constant  kicking.  The  concrete  pavement  of  the  stall  is  covered  with  planking 
formed  into  movable  platforms  by  metal  straps  secured  to  the  under  side.  Elm  is  preferred 
for  these  platforms.  Above  the  height  of  5  ft.,  metal  guards  of  the  usual  form  are  required. 
Where  the  hay  is  chuted  down,  it  should  not  be  confined  by  the  iron  gratings,  but  allowed 
to  flow  freely  into  the  plank  manger.  'Iron  oat  boxes  and  iron  edgings  to  wood  mangers 
are  desirable.  The  stalls  should  be  9  ft.  long  and  not  over  4ft.  wide  for  standing  horses  or 
less  then  5  ft.  where  horses  are  to  lie  down.  The  concreted  aisles  of  horse  barns  should  be  left 
rough  to  prevent  slipping.  Deep  grooving  is  objectionable  for  cleaning.  Wood  block 
paving,  not  creosoted  suflSciently  to  be  slippery,  is  useful.  The  slanted  ways  into  a  horse 
bam  should  not  slope  over  1  ft.  in  5  ft,  especially  for  brood  mares.  Harness  and  carriage 
rooms  should  be  separated  from  the  stall  room  to  avoid  the  ammonia  fumes. 

121.  Swine  Bams. — The  swine  bam  in  a  severe  climate  should  have  not  over  10-ft.  clear 
height.  It  should  face  to  the  south  to  secure  ample  sunlight.  In  mild  climates  windows  in  the 
roof  may  supplement  those  in  the  south  wall,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  suitable  for  cold 
winters.  The  bam  is  divided  into  pens  about  8  X  10  ft  by  wood  partitions  or  iron  pipe  railings 
of  standard  type.  The  fronts  of  these  are  provided  with  swinging  feed  gates  hinged  at  the 
top.  A  wood  platform  5  ft  square  is  laid  on  the  concrete  in  each  pen  for  the  swine  to  lie  on. 
The  building  is  ordinarily  of  frame  construction,  warmly  built,  with  swine  doors  that  may  be 
closed  by  the  attendant  Standard  barn  ventilation  is  necessary.  A  feed  cooking  kettle  is 
provided  in  the  feed  mixing  room  at  one  end.  The  space  in  the  roof  is  used  for  hay  storage. 
Along  the  sides  containing  the  swine  doors,  concrete  platforms  3  ft.  wide  are  extended  to  prevent 
rooting  next  to  the  building. 


INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  LAYOUT  AND  GENBRAL  DESIGN 

Bt  Harbt  L.  Gilman 

The  design  of  a  modern  industrial  plant  is  an  important  and  complicated  problem.  From 
the  selection  of  the  site  to  the  turning  out  of  the  first  finished  product,  every  step  must  be  care- 
fully thought  out  The  work  should  be  entrusted  only  to  an  en^^ineer  of  wide  and  general 
experience;  to  one  who  is  constantly  taking  up  and  solving  new  problems  in  transportation, 
handling  of  materials,  routing  of  work,  power  generation  and  transmission,  fire  prevention 
and  protection,  foundations,  structures  and  materials.  In  addition  to  the  above  prerequisites, 
the  engineer  in  charge  should  also  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  manufacturing  processes 
and  machinery  in  aU  lines,  as  this  frequently  enables  him  to  approach  a  new  problem  to  better 
advantage  than  the  specialist  But  it  shotild  not  be.inferred  that  the  engineer  himself  should 
.have  the  complete  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him  to  build  alone  any  kind  of  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  In  a  chemical  works,  for  instance,  he  must  turn  to  the  manufacturing  specialist 
for  help  in  working  out  processes  and  equipment. 

The  work  of  the  engineer  in  designing  industrial  plants  is  outlined  in  a  general  way  in  this 
chapter. 
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182.  Locating  An  Industry. — The  engineer  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
important  matter  of  locating  an  industry.  There  are  several  factors  which  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  location  of  a  factory,  and  upon  which  the  engineer  is  called  to  report,  such  as 
sources  of  raw  materials,  labor,  power,  market  for  finished  product,  and  shipping  facilities.  Paper 
mills,  for  instance,  particularly  those  using  wood,  are  best  located  near  forests  and  on  rivers 
which  furnish  water  for  use  in  the  processes,  power  for  operating  the  machinery,  and  the  cheapest 
means  of  bringing  logs  to  the  mill.  They  must  also  have  suitable  railroad  or  other  transporta- 
tion facilities.  In  general,  a  plant  using  large  tonnage  of  raw  material  should  be  located  near 
the  source  of  this  material.  Again,  a  plant  requiring  a  large  amount  of  power  should  be  located 
where  cheap  power  is  available. 

Industries  in  which  labor  produces  a  great  part  of  the  value,  as  in  cotton  mills,  shoe  factories,  etc.,  require  a 
good  labor  market  near  at  hand  of  the  class  of  employees  desired.  For  this  reason  several  cities  have  become 
large  centers  for  special  industries,  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  the  textile  industry;  and  Lynn, 
,  Mass.,  for  shoes,  etc.  However,  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  places  as  these  have  been  lost  on  account  of  izt- 
creasing  labor  troubles. 

Other  industries  require  an  isolated  location  on  account  of  obnoxious  or  dangerous  fumes,  or  danger  from  ex- 
plosions; others  require  large  cheap  areas  on  account  of  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  Factories  which  consume 
semi-finished  materials,  such  as  clothing,  printing,  binding,  etc.,  use  a  large  portion  of  hand  labor  and  are  usually 
located  in  large  cities  where  labor  is  plenty.  Ordinarily  in  these  plants  the  tonnage  of  product  is  not  such  as  to 
require  the  best  shipping  facilities. 

123.  Selecting  A  Site. — ^Local  considerations  entering  into  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an 
industry  are:  transportation  facilities;  side  tracks  on  to  property  if  tonnage  is  large;  and  sepa- 
rate tracks  for  receiving  and  shipping  where  the  business  is  extensive.  The  area  selected  shoidd 
be  ample  for  present  and  future  needs,  and  the 
site  should  be  convenient  to  suitable  residential 
sections  for  employees.  This  is  important  and 
many  manufacturers  are  investing  much  capital  to 
provide  suitable  and  attractive  homes  for  their 
employees,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  labor 
turnover  and  improving  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  output  from  the  well-housed,  and  therefore 
better  contented  labor,  with  a  probable  reduction 
of  labor  troubles.  The  nature  of  the  land  effects 
the  construction  cost  of  the  plant.  Cheap  land 
requiring  expensive  filling  and  pile  foundations  is 
often  more  expensive  than  more  costly  land  offe]> 
ing  good  foundations.  Borings  and  tests  should 
be  made  and  the  cost  of  foundations  investigated. 
The  accessibility  of  public  facilities  should  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  a  site;  as  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, water,  gas  and  -electrical  supplies,  and 
street  railways  all  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Q  Q 
problem  and  effect  efficient  operation. 

A  plant  located  in  or  near  a  large  city  has  both  advant* 
ages  and  disadvantages.  It  has  a  large  labor  market,  but 
the  labor  is  not  so  reliable  and  labor  troubles  are  more  fre- 
quent. However,  an  industry  in  which  the  labor  require- 
ment fluctuates  at  different  seasons  is  probably  better  located 
near  a  large  labor  market.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  most  efficient  employees  are  those  trained  in  Che 
plant,  living  in  homes  which  they  own  and  with  surroundings  whicb  induce  a  feeling  of  contentment,  remaining 
year  after  year. 

124.  Preparation  of  Plans. — ^The  engineer  should  first  obtain  all  necessary  information  rela- 
tive to  machinery  and  processes,  quantity  of  raw  materials  to  be  handled,  and  finished  product 
to  be  turned  out.  A  flow  sheet  should  be  prepared  particularly  for  plants  where  one  or  more 
materials  pass  through  several  continuous  operations.    This  i3  best  explained  by  the  example 
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(Fig.  48)  flow  sheet  for  a  plant  (or  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  grinding  wheels.  With  this 
should  be  detemimed  the  number,  capacity,  makee,  etc.,  of  the  varioua  unita  of  equipment  re- 
quired. Thia  is  the  simplest  form  of  flow  sheet,  merely  showing  sequence  of  operations.  It  is 
followed  either  by  a  routing  diagram,  or  by  a  complete  flow  sheet  showing  tentatively  the  loca- 
tion of  machinery  and  means  of  handling  the  material  from  one  process  to  the  next,  as  elevators. 


Fio.  49. — Flow  I 


conveyors,  gravity  chutes,  etc.  In  Fig.  49  ia  shown  such  a  sheet  for  a  crushing,  waahing  and 
roasting  plant  for  abrasives  for  the  Compagnle  General  des  Meulea,  Paris,  France.  This  flow 
sheet  determinee  the  neceoaary  height  of  the  buildings,  and  from  it  the  floor  plans  maybe 
worked  out,  as  shown  in  Pig.  60. 
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136.  Shipping  Facilities. — 
Ample  side  tracks  should  be 
provided  both  for  receiving 
and  shipping.  Frequently  a 
separate  siding  is  installed  for 
receiving  fuel;  in  any  event  this 
ahould  be  so  arranged  that  coal 
may  be  unloaded  at  the  proper 
point  without  interfering  with 
haqdling  of  other  incoming  or  outgoing  material.  The  track  layout  and  block  plan  for  a 
large  machine  works,  shown  in  Fig.  6(L4,  is  a  good  illustration  of  trackage  required  for  a 
plant  handling  in  and  out  some  300  tons  per  day. 

Bhlppini  aocommodationa  ahould  be  workHl  out  in  connHlion  with  the  Bow  *] 
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Fia.  51. — Foundry  of  Putnam  Machine  Co. 
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a  travelling  or  other  crane  unloading  the  iron  with  an  electro-magnet,  which  will  also  serve  to  load  tile  same  material 
to  the  charging  platform,  as  shown  in  plan  and  section  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company  foundry  (Fig.  51 ).  Other 
material  must  be  loaded  from  a  shipping  platform  alongside  the  freight  house,  which  may,  if  quantities  and  other 
arraDgements  will  permit,  serve  both  for  shipping  and  receiving. 
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FzG.  52. — Mead-Monison  Mfg.  Co. 


126.  Type  of  Bttildlngs. — The  type  of  buildings  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
character  of  work  to  be  done,  or  the  machinery  to  be  housed.  Plants  equipped  with  heavy 
machinery  or  making  heavy  product  are  usually  one  story  buildings;  as  rolling  mills,  large 
machine  works,  foundries,  paper  mills,  etc.  (see  Figs.  52,  53,  54,  and  55).     Heavy  machines. 


Fio.  53. — Blake-Knowles  cylinder  shop. 


Fxa.  54. — Reinforced  concrete  machine  shop. 


erecting,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  bays  served  by  travelling  cranes,  while  the  light  machines  are 
in  the  side  bays  which  frequently  have  a  second  or  mezzanine  floor,  as  in  Figs.  53  and  54.  These 
buildings  are  well  lighted  by  windows  in  monitors  and  in  the  high  bays  above  the  roofs  of  the 
lower  side  wings.    Paper  mills  usually  have  one  story  and  basement.    The  machines  which 


FlQ.  55. — Putnam  machine  shop — cross  section. 

are  up  to  200  ft.  in  length  require  substantial  foundations,  and  basements  are  used  for  pumps, 
machine  drive  shafts,  stufif  chests,  etc. 

Another  type  of  building  much  used  for  nearly  all  classes  of  light  manufacturing  is  the  one 
story  saw-tooth  bulding,  which  from  its  method  of  lighting,  may  be  of  any  width  and  length. 
This  type  is  well  adapted  to  weave  sheds  of  textile  mills  which  require  good  lighting;  in  fact,  it 


Fro.  Ge.—Small  ■utomobol 
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wae  originally  developed  tor  that  purpose.    They  are  well  suited  to  any  claaa  of  manufacture 
adapted  to  single  floor  operation,  where  heavy  overhead  cranea  are  not  required  and  where  the 

cost  of  land  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  mactuDC  ibops-  ibown  in  Fi^.  S2  and  S£  have  ■  oomblnatioD  of  nw- 
tooth  aod  monitor  conBtructioii,  maliinc  ciDetlenlly  U(bt«d  ihopa  ol  large  Boo 
ana,  briii(iiig  nil  relatfd  deputmenta  in  daw  and  eonvenient  («uch  with  eacl 
cttaei  inatmid  of  bfini  in  iiolatod  building-  The  imBll  automobile  plant  ahown  ii 
Fi(.  se  ii  a  onfratory  coostruotion,  sair-tootb  roof,  looi  apan  tnuaea  eliminatini 
columns,  EToupinc  all  opcratioiis  in  tbe  cevcral  wingB  ia  auch  maDDCt  tbat  all  ma 
terial  flows  tbrough  from  tbe  uKmbled  puts  to  the  finiahaj  cm. 

High  or  multi-story  buildinsa  are  necHuty  vhere  proceua  an  eoDtinuoua,  w 
that  material  may  be  elevated  to  tbe  top  and  flow  by  pavity  from  one  proooe  U 
another,  aa  in  eroabing  pUnta.  floui  and  augar  milb.  ete.  Multi-atoty  buildioca  ar 
alio  neceaaary  on  eipeniive  city  land.  The  height  of  the  building,  unlas  lovernei 
by  thi  requirementa  of  the  procoea,  will  be  fliad  by  the  coat  of  conatnietion  or  b; 
the  city  building  law*.  They  are  alao  better  adapted  to  many  daaaea  of  industriea 
aa  textile  millH  (axee];>t  weave  ahede),  paper  box.  candy,  furniture  factoriea,  etc 
The  coat  per  square  foot  ol  floor  apace  (eicluaive  of  foundational  doea  not  dlSe 
greatly  from  tbe  cost  of  one-etory  asw-toDth  buildings.  The  total  ooat  of  each  de 
penda  much  on  tbe  foundationa, 

137.  Loft  BundingB,  Industrial  TenninalB. — This  class  of  buildings  erected  in  the  larger 
cities  for  the  housing  of  several  small  industries  for  light  manufacturing  purposes,  is  usually 
designed  without  regard  to  any  particular  industry,  but  to  give  good  lighting  and  as  large  and 
unobstructed  floor  ares  as  possible.  They  are  usually  of  fireproof  construction,  with  large 
windows  and  must  have  ample  elevator  service,  stairways,  fire  escapes  and  exits  to  provide 
safe  and  easy  access  and  egress  in  t»se  of  fire  or  panic.  Ample  electric  lighting  and  power 
eervioe  should  be  provided. 

The  Industrial  Terminal,  a  development  of  r«ceat  yean  and  now  in  operation  in  aeveral  large  dtics,  conaiata 
of  a  large  group  ol  buildings  for  mBDutMturing  and  atonige.  built  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  smaller  individual  firms 
all  tbe  facilities  of  the  largest  induatrifti  planta.  It  haa  a  Urge  central  power  plant  to  furnish  heat,  tight,  and  power 
at  the  lowest  coat  to  tenants.  Freight  and  expreaa  bouaes  arc  maintained,  with  a  large  force  of  employetn  to  render 
every  aervice  required,  Tbe  buildings  should  bo  of  the  moet  modern  fireproof  cobstruction,  usually  of  reinforced 
concrete,  six  to  ten  stories  in  height.  Floor  space  oteuchsreaBs  desired  ig  rented  to  varioua  firms  with  ali  facilities 
furnished.  The  cost  of  insurance,  watchmen's  aervice.  fire  protection,  teaming,  and  freight  handling  are  much 
reduced  over  that  in  the  smalter  individual  plant,  8ome  of  tbe  larger  loft  buildings  furnish  tbia  servioe  to  a  great 
extent.  These  buildings  should  be  daignsd  with  bigli  ceilings,  the  greatest  poasible  amount  of  window  apace,  and 
a  width  of  SO  to  80  ft.    The  atotage  buildings  may  be  wider  if  daired. 

Ample  elevator  service,  both  paaaenger  and  freight,  wide  atairways.  and  streets  auffidently  wide  to  allow  good 
lighting  of  the  lower  atories,  ebould  be  provided.  If  buildings  sre  intended  for  the  ligLlat  cUa  of  manufacturing 
150  lb.  live  load  per  sq.  ft,  is  aufficient,  but  for  general  purpoaea  loada  should  not  be  reatricted  to  lou  than  200  lb. 

water,  and  comprened  air.  all  from  the  central  plant.     Naturally  tbtse  terminala  nuat  be  located  near  ample  boua- 
ing  area  for  employees  and  in  large  shipping  centers, 

128.  Uaterials  of  Construction. — In  selecting  materials  for  construction  of  an  industrial 
plant,  the  engineer  will  be  guided  by  the  type  of  buildings  required,  limits  of  cost,  and  local 
material  market.  For  tbe  multi-story  building,  reinforced  concrete  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
economical  materials.  It  makes  the  least  expensive  entirely  fireproof  building,  and  withstands 
fire  with  the  least  damage,  as  proven  by  the  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  conflagrations,  and 
the  fire  in  the  Edison  Phonograph  plant. 

The  various  systems  of  concrete  floor,  beam,  and  column  construction  are  treated  in  other 
chapters.  Outside  walla,  while  sometimes  built  of  concrete,  more  often  have  a  skeleton  of 
concretecolumnB,  spandrel  beams,  lintels,  etc,,  and  panels  filled  in  with  brick,  terracotta  hollow 
tile,  or  cement  stucco  on  metal  lath.  It  is  desirable  for  heat  insulation,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
moisture  working  through,  to  have  an  air  space  in  the  curtain  walls.  Sections  shown  in  Fig.  57 
indicate  the  moet  common  methods  of  constructing  certain  walls.  Hollow  tiles  give  raicellent 
insulation  and  may  be  either  plastered  outside  with  cement  mortar  (In  which  case  the  scored 
tiles  for  plastering  shouldbe  used)  or  smooth  face  tilemay  be  laid  with  good  joints  and  left  with- 
out further  finish,  if  low  cost  is  an  object.  Another  method  is  to  lay  a  4-in.  face  of  brick,  bonded 
to  hollow  tile  backing.     These  tiles  are  made  from  2  to  12  in.  thick. 
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iknd  purliiu  witli  ooiicrete  root  Blsba,  or  beavy  timber  purliu  with  pUaL  roof.  Id  buildiaa  where  iprinklen  niuit 
be  initallnl  on  Ki^ount  of  the  contenta.  the  Hood  roof  wit!  be  the  chnper,  but  in  CMta  iihere  gprinklen  miut  be 
iiutallod  only  on  account  of  the  wood  roof,  the  couorete  rouf  will,  *aji  rule,  be  found  the  piore  ecouomieal. 

inforced  concrete  La  not  Adftpted  to  rer^^e  the  loog  apao  Bteel  truBoei  re<]uired  in  thin  type  of  building.     Aroof  apan 
of  40  ft,  ii  probably  about  the  practicable  maiimuni  lor  concrete  with  30-ft.  span  for  Qoei 
lonferBpanabave  been  found  practicable.     Fig.  54  ahowea  machine  shop  100  ft.  wide, 
built  entirely  ot  reinforced  concrete,  of  a  practical  and  ecoDomical  deaian. 

■(developed  in  New  Encland  (adapted  to  either  ooe-ltory  or  multi-etory  buildinfi). 
are  treated  in  Sect,  S.      - 


(,  57. — Spandrel  Heetiona. 
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149.  Foundations. —Care  muat  be  taken  that  foundations  tor  heavy  machinery  are  ample 
to  absorb  vibrations.  If  vibration  \s  considerable,  ae  in  steam  or  power  hammers  or  jarrii^ 
machines  for  foundries,  the  foundations  should  beEeparated  entirely  from  aU  building  etructur«) 
or  other  foundations. 

180>  Floors. — Floors  should  be  designed  to  provide  for  any  future  changes  that  may  be 
foreseen,  particularly  if  the  floors  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  eleevea  should  be  eetin  floors 
whpre  pipes,  etc.,  are  to  ruij.  Conduits  should  be  properly  placed  and  openings  provided  for 
belts,  shafting,  etc.,  properly  protected.  Where  apparatus  muat  be  taken  through  floors,  ample 
openings  and  trapdooisor  removable  floor  slabs  should  be  provided. 
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ISl.  Lighting. — Provision  tor  lighting  should  be  carefully  worked  out,  always  remembering 
that  daylight  is  cheapest  and  most  efficient.  Windows  should  be  wide,  as  a  rule  placed  about 
4  ft.  above  the  fioor  and  the  tope  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible.  One-atory  saw-tooth  build- 
ings should  have  the  saw-tooth  windows  facing  north,  to  avoid  direct  auolight.  Steel  sashes 
of  which  there  are  now  several  standard  makes  on  the  market,  should  always  be  considered  in 
designing  a  factory.  The  Ught  area  of  steel  sashes  is  80  to  90  %  of  the  total  window  area,  against 
fiO  to  70%  for  wooden  windows  and  frames.  The  cost  of  steel  aash  is  no  greater  and  is  often  l^s 
than  for  wooden  windows.  Ventilation  with  steel  Bashes  may  be  as  laif  e  as  desired.  With 
equal  care  (proper  painting)  st«el  windows  will  outlast  wood.  Two  types  of  steel  window  lighting 
are  shown  in  Ilgs.  59  and  60.  One  type  has  large  windows  between  brick  or  concrete  piers; 
the  other  type  has  steel  wall  columns  and  sashes  set  outside  the  line  of  columns  to  form  continu- 
ous sashes.  Artificial  lighting  is  covered  in  the  chapter  on  "  Electric  Lighting  and  Ulumina- 
tion"  in  Part  III,  Sect.  17. 


Fio,  £9. — Shop  w 
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133.  Heating  and  Vsntilation. — This  is  discussed  in  Part  III.  However,  the  engineer 
should  use  care  in  placing  heating  apparatus,  to  occupy  as  little  as  possible  of  important  work- 
ing apace.  The  writer  has  seen  laige  heaters  so  located  in  foundries  and  machine  shops  as  to 
displace  several  important  machines,  reducing  the  production  of  the  plant  that  amount.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  pipes  do  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  cranes  and  other  appara- 
tus. This  applies  also  to  plumbing,  compressed  air,  oil  piping,  etc.  All  piping  and  wiring 
plans  should  be  carefully  checked  with  structural  and  layout  plans  to  sec  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ference.   A  composite  plan,  locating  all  apparatus  on  onesheet,  will  assist  in  checking  clearances. 

133.  Cranes.— Attention  should  be  paid  to  obtaining  the  proper  clearance  and  ample 
support  for  all  cranes,  monorail  hoists,  jib  cranes,  etc.,  and  contract  drawings  of  apparatus 
should  be  checked  over  to  see  that  proper  clearances  have  been  allowed.  Shop  drawings  of 
structural  steel  work  should  be  carefully  checked  for  the  same  reason. 

134.  Conduits. — Conduits,  panel  boxes,  and  other  electrical  apparatus  should  be  located 
to  clear  other  apparatus,  also  to  secure  ease  of  operation  and  accessibility  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions. Outlets  should  be  provided  wherever  they  may  be  needed.  Conduits  for  wires  may 
usually  be  placed  in  concrete  flooia  before  pouring  of  concrete,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
place  them  where  openings  may  be  made  in  floors. 

ISS.  Transportation. — The  handling  of  materials  (raw,  finished,  and  in  process)  is  a  sub- 
ject which  requires  careful  study.  Handling  by  manual  labor  is  generally  the  most  costly  ■ 
method.  Conveyors  should  be  installed  wherever  they  will  displace  sufficient  manual  labor 
to  warrant  the  investment,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  the  engineer  in  each  case.  Fre- 
quently plants  requiring  continuous  operation  may  utilize  gravity  for  a  large  port  of  the  hand- 
ling, as  indicated  by  flow  sheet  of  the  Abrasive  Crushing  Plant  (Fig.  49), 
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Tia,  61. — Plan  of  buement,  Blike-Knovlca  brua  foundry.  CBmbriiUe.  Mmi. 


Pia.  92. — PUn  o[  Gnt  floor,  Blike-Ksowlei  biug  foundry,  Cambridie,  Ml 
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Aoother  import4nt  labor  tannc  *pplHui«  ■  thi  elsTBtioi  tniok,  ol  which  then  >n  noir  mkny  on  the  mwlut. 
These  are  lued  in  fuitocie*  ol  ftU  lundi,  meteiiale  in  pioccae  beini  piled  on  movable  pUt/omu  or  ncki.  an  elevetinf 
truck  backed  under,  the  load  raia^  from  the  Boor  and  moved  od  to  the  neit  operation,  oi  whereyer  deeircd,  Steel 
fore  oven  racki  built  eo  aa  to  be  bandied  by  theae  track*  have  proved  a  very  efficient  Byitem  in  at  lawt  one  Uige 
[oundrj  loatallation  deaifnad  by  the  writer. 

IW.  Fire  PreTentJon  and  Fire  Protection. — Important  conaiderationfi  in  the  design  of 
industrialplantsaretheprevention of  fires  and  theconfining  of  fires  whicli  do  start  to  theamall- 
est  possible  areas.  ThefoUowingfromapamphletof  the  Factory  Mutual  InsuranceConipEinies 
are  excellent  ntleB  to  follow,  whatever  the  claee  of  building: 


Aalta,  eapeeially  whe 


Fia.  64.— Croee  eeetion.  Blake-Knawks  btaas  touodry.  CambridEe,  Maaa. 

Maiardoug  proceieei  should  be  located  in  detaehed  buildinss,  or  in  rooms  cut  off  (rom  tht 
buildings  by  fire  walla.  BuikUnci  ol  larce  area  ibould  be  divided  by 
buatible  inateiialii,  in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of  any  Gre  that  may 
xtructioQ  can  withstand  a  severe  Are  without  great  damase,  an  automatic  sprinlcler  aystem  with 
protect  the  content*,  if  combustible.  Sprinkler*  will  eitincuish  or  control 
ct  the  building  as  well  aa  conteota.  Buildings  subject  to  fire  eipoeure  (outside) 
linga  protected  by  fire  doore,  and  window  openings  protected  by  wired  ^aae  in  me 
inklers.oi  '  '  ' 


bould  be  avoided  when 
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187.  Planning  For  Future  Growth.— One  very  important  point  for  the  engineer  to  consider 
in  designing  an  industrial  plant  is  provision  for  future  growth.  All  departmenta  should  be  so 
designed  when  possible  that  they  may  be  enlarged  at  any  time  with  the  least  expense  and 
interference  with  operation  of  the  plant.  The  plan  of  the  paper  board  mill  (Fig.  65)  ia  an 
example  of  plant  design  with  a  view  to  future  growth,  even  to  four  times  its  present  capacity, 
without  disturbing  the  present  arrangement  nor  interrupting  the  operation. 
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ThepresentplftntuBeeoDlywastepaperBtock  and  makes  ftcommoDgradeof  "NewBoud," 

■ome  wood  fiber  bong  used  for  ]iataa  or  outside  garfaces  to  strengtbeD  board  for  muhing  hesv; 

packing  cases.    Provision  has  been  made  for  a  future  rag  house  for  preparing  rags,  sorting, 

dusting,  cutting,  and  boiling,  ready  for  the  beater  room.    A  new  palter  machine  of  the 

_______^___    Fourdrinier  type  will  be  installed  in  the  present 

machine  building,  for  making  higher  grade  or  rag 
papers.  Provision  b  made  for  extending  power 
house,  beater  room,  a  new  machine  room,  and 
Snishiag  room,  and  in  these  can  be  added  two 
more  paper  machines  with  the  other  equipment 
required,  of  such  type  as  will  511  the  demands  of 
the  market.  While  the  present  capacity  is  75 
tons  per  day  the  additions  will  bring  the  cEq>acity 
up  to  150  or  300  t«ns  per  day,  depending  on  the 
class  of  machinery  installed  and  the  kind  of  paper 
produced. 

138.  Power  Plants. — ^The  determination  of 
power  requirements  in  genoal  is  usually  fixed  by 
the  location  of  the  industry.  As  stated,  some 
industries  require  large  amounts  of  cheap  power 
and  so  are  located  where  water  power  is  av^able, 
either  by  purchase  from  a  power  company  or  by 
the  construction  of  a  hydraulic  power  plant. 
Other  plante,  if  quite  extensive  or  if  isolated,  have 
their  own  steam  plants,  and  many  smaller  or 
moderate  oiied  ones  buy  their  power  from  a  local 
electric  company.  The  design  of  power  and  lighting  facilities  requires,  first,  careful  study 
of  pow<T  requirements;  that  is,  amount  of  power  required  and  how  it  is  to  be  distributed, 
whether  by  line  shafting  belts  and  gears,  direct  from  the  engines  or  water  wheda,  or  by  elec- 
tric motors.  In  most  industrial  plants  today  electric  current  is  disb-ibuted  about  theplant  by 
wiring  system,  and  machines  are  driven  either  singly  or  in  groups  by  motors.     Alternating 


Fia.  es.— Paper  board  mill—block  pi 


a    n 


IT. — 4000  hp.  boiler  hoiue. 


current  with  induction  motors  is  most  used  for  constant  speed  drives  on  account  of  their  sim- 
plicity and  durability  and  freedom  from  sparking.  For  travelling  cranes,  hoists,  and  maotuDee 
requiring  variable  speed  drive,  direct  current  motors  are  used  more  frequently  at  present. 
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eitent,  d«p«Dd  on  the  unouiit  of  atcun  used  tor  heatias  ttnd  otber  puiinHa.     Id  soma  eu 
iDaMDed  In  the  power  plant  and  ooiapreaaed  ali  piped  to  the  buildings.     Proper  and  ample  ooal  KorMs  and  handl- 
ing facilitiea  ihould  be  instatlsd.     Ttia  unial  typs  of  poner  hoiu»  ii  abown  in  Fi«a.  66.  S7,  and  B8. 

Fig.  Sa  abowi  incaa  leetiona  of  a  itfiani  power  plaDt  of  1500  kw.  upadty,  with  1200  hp.  of  water  tube  boilen. 
There  are  two  750  kw.  turbinea  with  coadenBinc  equipment.  The  turbint*  are  on  the  meiiaiune  Soot  wbioh  ia 
■erved  by  a  5-ton  travellinc  orans.     Aoi^iliary  maohinery,  with  a  1000  o.f.m.  air  eomprewor,  ia  on  the  vround  floor. 

Fig.  87  ihowB  a  typieal  boiler  home  with  a  double  row  of  water  tube  boilera  faoinc  a  eenter  aiale,  overhead 

Where  apaee  ii  Umited,  vertical  water  tuba  or  the  Manning  trpe  b<uler*  ue  frequently  initaUed.  a*  in  Fig.  68, 
whwa  the  widthhaabeenredneed  to30  toSfift.;  and  eren  Uaa  la  poaaible.     The  overhsd  coal  bni  ~ 
house  calls  foe  aubetsntial  oonstruBtion  and  the  Inatallation  vl  elevating  and  eonTSying  machinery  lot 
There  are  several  tyjua  of  bnnket*  of  rmntoceed  eonoiete  earned 
on  steel  eolnmna,  while  that  in  Pig.  OS  is  a  steel  suspeuion  bunker 
lined  with  eoncrete.     In  Pig.  60  ia  shown  a  large  oonerete  coal  poeket 
of  SOOO  tons  capacity,  300  It.  loni,  dcatgoed  to  give  addltlanal  storage 
oapacity  to  the  plant  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

139.  Metal  Working  Industries. — The  metal  working 
industries  are  probably  the  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  varied  of  the  industriee.  The  industrial  engi- 
neer is  interested  particularly  in  ntBchine  works,  foun- 
dries, and  factories  producing  metal  goods  from  the 
semi-finished    material.      Machine    works    aie  usually   . 

4aTO"h^biml?*houae      housed  in  a  group  ot  buildings,  each  one  designed  espe-     . . 

with  vertioai  boUere.       cially  for  its  particular  department.    The  iron  or  steel    oonc"rB'e  oSS 

foundry  is  practically  always  in  a  one-etory  building  with  !««*•*■ 
uDC  or  more  bays  or  aisles  of  sufficient  height  to  contain  trsvellii^  cranes  for  handling 
heavy  flasks,  ladles  and  castings.  There  should  be  sufBcient  clearance  under  the  crane 
hook  to  allow  of  turning  the  largest  fluks  to  be  used.  The  melting  d^artment  is  usually 
in  the  center  of  a  side  bay  with  a  charging  floor  at  the  proper  height  for  charging  the  cupola. 
The  foundry  building  should  be  of  fireproof  construotion,  and  provide  for  ample  light  and 
ventilation  to  remove  troublesome  fumes  and  smoke. 

lU.  Foondrles. — Much  of  the  manual  labor  formeriy  required  in  foundries  has  been  dis- 
placed by  modem  machinery  and  appUances.  Molding  machines  are  made  suitable  for  practi- 
cally all  sm^  or  moderatesiied  work;  infact,  the  writer  has  installed  turnover  molding  machines 
up  to  44  X  56  in.,  and  latter  sizes  are  made  and  used  successfully.  Jarring  machines  may  be 
installed  up  to  10  ft.  square  or  laiger,  saving  much  labor,  and  allowing  of  a  greater  tonnage 
production  per  square  foot  of  mtdding  Boot.  Careful  study  should  be  given  the  problem  of 
handling  materials.  In  iron  and  steel  foundries  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  should  be  stored  where 
it  is  easily  accessiblelo  a  travelling  cranewith  electro-magnet,  or  othermeans  to  place  themetal 
as  required  directly  on  the  charging  floor. 

In  the  Futman  Foundry  (lig.  51)  a  gantry  crone  serves  to  unload  metal  from  the  cars  to 
pile  it  in  the  yard,  and  also  to  load  small  dump  cars  on  the  cupola  charging  floor.  Coke  is 
handled  by  the  same  crone  with  a  grab  bucket.  Molding  sand  should  be  stored  wheie  it  will 
require  the  least  amount  of  shovelling  and  wheeling.  A  mixii^,  tempering,  and  screening 
machine  should  be  installed,  where  it  may  be  used  for  screening  the  used  sand  uid  mixing 
new  and  used  sand  in  proper  proportions.  Conveying  machinery  will  usually  be  fcoind  a  good 
investment  for  handling  the  molding  and  core  sand.  The  economical  handling  of  sand  is 
illustrated  in  the  plans  and  description  of  the  Blake-Enowles  Brass  Foundry  (Fi^.  61  to  64 

An  allotment  of  space  for  Uie  Tarioua  departmenta  of  a  foundry  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
work.  Metal  and  fuel  storage  ia  usually  onlside  the  building,  il  the  metal  ia  iron  or  eteeU  and  as  stated  before,  con- 
venient to  the  cupola  and  furnaoe  oharilng  floor.  BraM  and  otba  eoatly  metab  iboold  be  stored  where  only  Che 
f  urnaoa  man  or  other  autfaoriaed  person  has  acceaa  to  them.  The  melting  department  should  be  plaoed  both  with 
reference  to  the  storage  of  raw  materiab  and  to  the  handling  of  molten  metal  to  the  molding  floor.  Per  heavy  eaat- 
ings  the  onpola  abould  be  lo  plaoed  as  to  iud  the  metal  into  a  ladle  htid  by  the  traveUing  crane  whkh  will  carry  it 
directly  to  the  mold. 

Usually  the  heavy  molding  is  dons  in  a  central  bay  which  is  served  by  travelling  cranes  for  handling  flaikaand 
metal.     The  light  work  i>  uaually  done  in  tide  aielee  or  baya  which  will  be  equipped  with  such  molding  maohinea 
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Fxo.  70. — Cross  section  of  reinforced  concrete 
machine  shop  with  high  crane  bay. 


as  the  eharsoter  of  the  work  demands.  The  side  bays  should  be  serred  by  light  travdlins  cranes  or  monorail 
system. 

The  core  shop,  with  the  core  orens,  is  usually  located  in  a  side  bay  or  wing.  It  is  well  to  so  locate  the  core  shop 
that  the  orens  may  include  one  or  more  large  ones  directly  accessible  to  the  main  molding  floor,  for  drying  out  large 
loam  molds.  T^e  core  shop  in  the^^Blake-Knowles  Brass  Foundry  (with  core  sand  mixer  in  the  basement,  and  de- 
yator  bringing  the  sand  either  to  the  first  floor  or  to  the  women's  core  shop  on  the  mesianine  floor)  is  well  arranged. 
In  many  cases  a  separate  core  shop  for  small  cores  to  be  made  by  women  has  been  installed  with  good  suooess,  as 
in  the  one  noted«  Ample  core  storage  and  pattern  layout  space  should  be  provided,  convenient  to  the  molding 
floor. 

Toilet  rooms,  ample  and  convenient,  with  lavatory  and  shower  bath  equipment,  are  important  and  are  re- 
quired by  law  in  some  states,  as  are  also  individual  lockers  for  the  men. 

The  cleaning  department  is  the  one  most  frequently  neglected  or  insufficiently  provided  for.  Its  size  and 
equipment  depend  much  on  the  class  of  work  done.  One  or  more  sand  blast  rooms  are  required,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  handling  heavy  pieces.  This  department  should  be  located  nearest  to  the  machine  shop,  as 
castings  are  usually  taken  directly  there  for  finishing. 

141.  Machine  Shops. — ^The  design  of  machine  shops  depends  much  on  the  character  of 
work  to  be  handled.    Shops  producing  heavy  machinery  should  be  one-story  buildings  served 

by  travelling  cranes,  as  in  Figs.  52,  53,  54,  and  55. 
Fig.  52  shows  a  complete  plant,  producing  coal  and 
ore  handling  machinery  of  the  heaviest  type.  The 
machine  shop  of  this  plant  is  215  ft.  wide,  with  five 
bays,  three  of  which  are  served  by  travelling  cranes. 
AU  machine  tools  as  well  as  erecting,  finishing  and 
shipping  departments  are  in  this  building,  tracks  into 
the  building  bringing  in  castings  and  shipping  the 
finished  machines.  The  building  is  lighted  by  laige 
steel  sash  in  walls,  monitors,  and  saw-tooth  windows. 
The  plate  shop  is  also  arranged  for  efficient  handling 
of  materials  from  the  cars  in  the  end  of  the  building,  to  and  from  the  machines. 

Fig.  53  shows  section  of  a  machine  shop  for  hfCndling  only  heavy  work,  and  requiring  very 
limited  space  for  small  tools,  office,  tool  room^  etc.  Fig.  54  is  a.  reinforced  concrete  machine 
shop  for  the  average  work.  This  is  an  economical  type  of  structure;  the  center  bay  is  lighted 
by  saw-tooth  windows  and  the  side  bays  have  two  floors  well  lighted  by  side  windows.  Wider 
spans  than  those  shown  will  not,  as  a  rule,  prove  practicable  in  reinforced  concreta  Fig.  55 
shows  a  cross  section  of  a  machine  shop  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  where  light  and 
heavy  machine  tools  are  produced  and  where  the  lighting  is  excellent  in  a  wide  building  housing 
all  departments  conveniently. 

Before  determining  the  type  of  building,  a  machinery  layout  should  be  prepared.  Cardboard  templates  of 
machines,  cut  out  to  the  scale  of  the  plan  to  be  made,  will  be  of  assistance  in  miUdng  the  layout.  With  these,  aisled, 
storage  spaces,  and  machine  locations  can  be  determined.  Heavy  machines  should  be  placed  where  they  may  be 
served  by  cranes,  and  light  tools  in  side  bays.  Ample  space* should  be  allowed  for  passage  and  for  storage  of  waiting 
and  finished  material  near  the  machines.  The  tool  room  should  be  placed  where  the  least  amount  of  travel  will  be 
required  of  the  employees. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  castings  must  come  in  from  the  foundry,  usually  first  to  planers  and  then  on 
through  the  operations  of  boring,  milling,  drilling,  etc.,  to  the  erecting  shop.  Also  forgings  are  brought  from  the 
forge  shop,  and  shafting  and  bar  stock  from  storage,  and  these  all  go  through  the  necessary  operations,  all  finally 
going  to  the  erecting  shop,  or,  in  the  case  of  smaller  parts,  perhaps  to  storage  for  finished  parts.  It  is  common  prac- 
tice to  use  one  end  of  the  machine  shop,  where  the  heavier  work  is  done,  for  erection  of  the  machines.  This  holds 
true  only  with  the  heavier  machinery  requiring  travelling  cranes  for  handling.  Light  machines  or  metal  prod- 
ucts, as  phonographs,  sewing  machines,  etc.,  usuaUy  have  a  separate  room  or  building  for  assembling  and  erection. 

Works  for  the  manufacture  of  lighter  machinery  or  apparatus  from  metal  may  be  of  the  one-story  saw-tooth 
construction  type  covering  large  areas,  or  multi-story  buildings  of  many  ty]>e8.  However,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  build  substantial  plants  of  the  best  type  of  fireproof  construction,  as  usually  the  value  of  material  housed  from 
raw  to  finished  product  is  several  times  that  of  the  buildings,  so  that  reducing  the  fire  hatard  not  only  gives  greater 
security  but  saves  heavy  insurance  expense.     Many  plants  use,  or  require,  both  one^tory  and  multi-etory  buildings. 

142.  Forge  Shops. — Forge  shops  are  one-story  buildings  with  ample  means  for  ventilation 
and  the  removal  of  smoke.  Heavy  hammers  should  have  foundations  separate  from  the  struc- 
ture, and  should  be  placed  convenient  to  the  heating  forge.  Trusses  supporting  the  roof  should 
be  designed  to  carry  the  top  bearing  of  jib  cranes  which  serve  hammers  and  forges.    Fig.  71 
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shows  a  good  design  for  forge  shop,  the  sloping  sides  of  the  monitor  having  top  hung  continuous 
steel  sashi  for  ventilation  as  well  as  good  lighting. 

148.  Paittera  Shops. — The  pattern  shop  and  pattern  storage  are  sometimes  in  the  same 
building,  but  usually  the  pattern  storage  building  is  an  isolated  fir^roof  building  on  account 
of  the  valuable  and  inflammable  nature  of  its  contents.  The  value  of  the  patterns  may  not  be 
great  but  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  time  required  to  replace  them  might  be  extremely  heavy. 
The  pattern  shop  is  merely  a  small  wood  working  shop  equipped  with  machines  and  benches 
for  the  pattern  makers,  and  may  be  a  separate  building  or 
a  room  in  a  single-story  or  multi-story  building,  but  it 
should  be  well  lighted,  and  means  should  be  provided  for 
continuous  removal  of  wood  shavings  and  waste,  which 
being  from  dry  lumber,  is  of  an  inflammable  character. 

Paint    shops    and    storage    and    shipping    buildings        cross  Section  of  R)rge  Shop 
should    be   designed   to    suit   the   requirements   of    the  p^^  ^^ 

materials  or  uses. 

144.  Wood  Working  Shops. — Some  machine  works  require  extensive  wood  working  shops, 
and  in  general,  the  rules  for  design  of  machine  shops  apply  to  these,  except  that  as  a  rule  no 
travelling  cranes  are  required.  Planing  mills  and  railroad  car  shops  are  generally  housed  in  one- 
story  buildings,  except  that  the  lighter  work  may  be  done  in  two  or  three^story  buildings.  The 
lumber  passes  through  different  operations,  as  does  iron  and  steel  in  machines  shops.  There  is, 
however,  the  important  difference  that  the  inflammable  character  of  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  product  in  proiX)rtion  to  the  space  required  for  the  work,  does  not  as  a  rule  justify 
the  expenditure  for  costly  fireproof  buildings.  The  practice  most  justified  seems  to  be  to 
build  wood-working  shops  at  least  partly  of  wood,  and  then  use  every  means  to  prevent  fires 
and  to  promptly  extinguish  them  when  they  do  start.  Proper  exhaust  or  blower  systems  should 
be  installed  for  removing  sawdust  and  shavings  as  fast  as  they  are  produced.  Different  de- 
partments should  be  divided  by  brick  fire  walls  and  be  in  isolated  buildings,  the  finished  prod- 
uct being  in  storehouses,  which  should  be  fireproof  if  possible.  Automatic  sprinklers  in  all 
buildings,  hose  houses,  and  yard  hydrants  with  a  fire  squad  trained  for  prompt  action  in  case  of 
fire,  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  loss. 

145.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. — Wood  pulp  and  chemical  fiber  mills  require  a  large  amount 
of  power  and  water,  and  also  consume  large  quantities  of  wood;  hence,  they  are  as  a  rule  located 
convenient  to  the  lumber  supply,  on  rivers  which  furnish  not  only  water  for  use  in  the  processes, 
but  power  and  a  means  of  bringing  logs  from  forest  to  mill.  Chemical  fiber  mills  require  spec- 
ially designed  structures;  for  instance,  sulphite  digester  buildings  are  140  to  170  ft.  high  and  of 
heavy  construction,  usually  brick,  with  a  steel  frame.  The  substructure  of  grinder  houses  and 
wood  mills  usually  contains  water  wheels  directly  connected,  or  belted  to  the  machines.  Other 
buildings  are  usually  of  brick  mill  construction,  with  rather  heavy  floor  loads  (200  to  300  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.). 

The  beater  building  is  of  two  or  three  stories.  Those  using  rags  or  waste  paper  have  sorting  and  cutting  de- 
partments on  the  second  floor;  beaters,  mixers.  Jordan  engines  on  the  first  floor;  And  stuff  chests  in  the  basement. 
Concrete  is  an  excellent  material  for  at  least  the  basement  and  first  floor  of  this  building,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  water  used,  and  the  fact  that  floors  are  likely  to  be  continuously  wet.  The  machines  are  heavy  and  require  ample 
support;  otherwise,  floor  loads  are  not  heavy.  The  machine  room,  containing  the  paper  machine  or  maehinsB»  is 
usually  one  story  and  basement.  A  machine  room  for  two  machines  should  be  60  to  75  ft.  wide,  depending  on  the 
width  of  machines.  Length  varies  with  the  machines,  which  may  be  150  to  225  ft.  long.  The  roof  is  carried  on 
trusses  and  should  have  monitors  and  ventilators  for  the  removal  of  steam  from  the  drying  cylinders. 

The  finishing  building,  usually  a  continuation  of  the  machine  room,  cpntains  machinery  for  cutting  the  paper 
into  sheets,  or  slitting  and  rewinding  into  smaller  rolls. 

Paper  warehouses  must  be  designed  to  carry  heavy  loads,  ranging  from  300  to  500  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  writer's  experience  a  mill  storehouse  was  loaded  with  750  to  800  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  paper  being 
piled  in  rolls  from  12  to  15  ft.  high. 

146.  Chemical  Industries. — Chemical  industries  are  so  varied  that  only  a  general  treatment 
can  be  given  here.  As  a  rule,  the  buildings  are  one  story  except  those  in  which  gravity  may  be 
used  for  handling  the  materials  in  continuous  operation,  similar  to  the  abrasive  crushing  plant 
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shown  in  ^.  40.  Some  plants  require  small  buildiogB  isolated  for  certain  proceeses,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  contents  or  obnoxious  fumes.  Some  buildings  require 
all  iron  work  to  be  heavily  protected  from  the  comwive  action  of  fumee  or  liquids.  Moet  of 
thesebuildii^iaustbedesignedwithapeciBlreferencetotheapparatuBwhich  they  are  to  house, 
147.  TeztQe  Hllta. — The  design  of  cotton  and  woolen  nulls  has  been  standardised  to  a 
great  extent,  on  account  of  the  slight  variation  in  theproceee  of  malting  uiy  grade  of  cotton  olotb 
or  woolen  goods.  Eachdepartmentcontunaagroupof  afewto  hundreds  of  identical  machines, 
all  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  certain  definite  manner.  Furthermore,  all  makee  of  textile  ma- 
chinee  vary  little  in  dimensions.  The  drive,  usually  by  motora  running  groupe  of  machines, 
presents  little  difhculty.    Space  will  not  allow  a  description  of  proceasee  and  layout. 


Textile  mill  buildings  are  generally  three  or  more  stories  in  height  and  of  good  width — 60 
to  125  ft.  One  exception  is  the  weaving,  which  in  many  modem  mills  is  housed  in  a  on«-etory 
saw-tooth  building,  on  account  of  the  better  lighting  which  is  important  in  this  operation.  The 
floor  loads  in  textile  mills  are  light,  the  actual  loadonsomefloorHbeingDot  overSO  to  401b.  per 
sq.  ft,,  and  rarely  over  7.5  ft.  per  sq.  ft.  on  any  floor. 

Brick  walls  with  b«vy  timber  frsme  and  plank  floon  »nd  roof  (linown  m  'Mill  CoMtruolioo")  ire  seonomicBl, 

the  BtructUTB  abortSD  the  life  of  macliinery.     The  concrete  floor  doe*  not  prnent  An  idml  working  lurfaoe  for  the 

Btorehoiun  for  cotton  in  bklea,  wkere  crinind  1*  svsilabls,  are  usually  oD«-etory  brkk  with  mill  lontruction 
tool,  irell  protKted  bjr  automatic  (prinklfr*.  Tb«e  buildings  are  uaually  100  ft.  iiide  and  divided  by  fire  walli 
into  GO-lt.  leetiont.  A  Btandard  cotton  ■torehouie  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  73.  When  Urge  rapacity  is  ri^ 
quired  In  small  space  the  cotton  atorehouee  may  bs  eilbET  of  mill  eonstructioa  or  reinforced  concrete,  the  former  4 
to  S  stories  hich.  and  the  latler  ai  much  as  10  stories.     The  height  of  each  story  is  usually  about  S  ft.  from  floor  to 
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Figf.  72  and  73  show  a  typieal  eotton  mill  with  all  opeiatidiiB  in  one  building  125  X  G98  ft.,  with  one-story 
storehouse  serving  both  for  cotton  and  finished  goods  storage. 

148.  Shoe  Factories. — In  general,  the  same  construction  is  used  for  shoe  factories  as  for 
textile  plants,  except  that  the  buildings  are  usually  not  so  wide.  On  account  of  the  lighting 
required  for  nearly  all  processes,  40  to  50  ft.  is  about  the  proper  width.  Moor  loads  are 
generally  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  buildings  vary  from  3  to  6  stories  in  height.  Fig.  74 
shows  a  shoe  factory  of  reinforced  concrete,  consisting  of  a  main  building  with  wings,  all  of 
flat  slab  construction. 


Mcmbmkting 
Fia.  74. — Concrete  shoe  factory. 


STANDARDIZED  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS 

By  Chas.  D.  Conklin,  Jb. 

149.  Origin. — ^The  trend  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  for  the  past  few  years, 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  toward  a  standardization  of  output.  Even  before  the  recent 
war  produced  such  enormous  demands  for  vast  quantities  of  products,  the  large  industries 
realized  that  "standardization"  was  the  solution  of  many  difficult  problems  of  production.  A 
new  significance  was  given  the  principle  of  standardization  by  the  great  and  hurried  demands  for 
all  classes  of  material  growing  out  of  the  war.  It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  in  all 
lines  of  industrial  enterprise,  staudardization  of  methods,  parts  or  complete  products  results 
in  both  economical  and  increased  quantity  production. 

Noting  the  success  of  the  motor  companies  and  other  manufacturing  organisations  through  their  standardised 
products,  pioneers  in  building  construction  conceived  the  idea  of  standardised  industrial  or  factory  buildings.  Here- 
tofore, it  had  been  the  practice  to  design  a  special  building  for  every  requirement,  the  result  being  an  enormous 
amount  of  detail  work  and  expense  for  each  construction  job.  While  some  of  this  detail  work  and  expense  was 
necessary  for  very  special  problems,  the  greater  part  could  have  been  eliminated  by  the  use  of  standardised  build- 
ings designed  to  meet  the  average  requirements  of  many  industries.  The  result  of  the  study  of  these  pioneer 
builders  was  the  production  of  a  series  of  standard  designs  from  which  it  was  believed  that  by  a  careful  selection, 
most  requirements  of  industrial  building  could  be  met.     There  are  cases  of  building  construction  which  require 
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■pedal  deoign  and  study  to  produee  the  beat  reaulta,  and  in  which  the  use  oi  a  atandardiaed  buildins  b  adTtsable, 
but  by  far  the  greater  percentage  of  industrial  construction  may  be  economically  and  rapidly  aceompUshed  by  the 
use  of  standardised  products. 

160.  Types. — ^There  are  two  types  of  standardized  buildings  in  extensive  use  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  type  consists  of  the  permanent,  substantial,  up-to-date  building  designed  for 
heavy  service  over  a  period  of  years.  They  embody  all  the  features  of  the  best  types  of  modern 
building  construction.  The  second  type  consists  of  the  lighter,  cheaper  form  of  construction 
which  might  be  termed  portable  buildings  and  which  are  intended  more  for  temporary  occu- 
pancy rather  than  permanent  use.  With  proper  care,  the  second  type  will  last  for  years  and 
fulfill  every  requirement  usually  expected  of  the  light  steel  mill  building. 

161.  General  Design. — In  the  design  of  both  types  of  standardized  buildings  described 
above,  the  object  sought  was  to  produce  a  series  of  buildings  which  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  industrial  enterprise.  Widths,  clear  heights,  units  of  length,  kinds  of 
material,  loading,  arrangement  of  lighting  and  ventilating  sash,  and  many  other  problems  were 
carefully  studied  and  averaged,  so  as  to  obtain  finished  designs  which  would  suit  most  condi- 
tions. Basic  buQding  units  were  designed  which  admit  of  the  greatest  flexibility,  thus  permit- 
ting, their  use  in  numerous  combinations.  Spans,  spacing,  and  general  arrangement  were  so 
selected  as  to  use  materials  up  to  their  safe  limit,  thus  securing  a  minimum  of  waste  and  an 
economical  design. 

162.  Standardized  Method  of  Construction. — The  following  description  is  taken  from 
the  catalog  of  The  Austin  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  pioneer  company  in  the  construction 
of  standardized  factory  buildings.  The  method  of  this  company,  known  as  ''The  Austin 
Method, "  consists  of  the  following : 

A  method  of  erecting  permanent  and  substantial  factory  buildings  in  the  fewest  number  of  w(»'king  days, 
eliminating  by  standardisation  and  quantity  production,  delays  otherwise  unavoidable. 

A  method  which  provides  for  various  industrial  types  of  construction  by  standardised  designs  and  specifica- 
tions.    The  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  preparation  of  special  plans  is  saved. 

A  method  of  preconstruotion  work  which  prepares  and  holds  stocks  of  fabricated  steel,  steel  sash,  roofing, 
lumber,  and  other  materials  at  strategic  points  and  delivers  them  to  any  job  with  dispatch. 

A  method  of  figuring  costs  which  places  the  production  of  industrial  buildings  on  a  definite  price  basis  by  lump 
sum,  cost  plus  percentage,  or  cost  plus  fee  contracts. 

A  method  which  delivers  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  building,  meeting  every  requirement  of  the  business,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  the  owner's  time  and  money. 

163.  Advantages  of  Standardized  Construction. — One  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
standardized  buildings  lies  in  the  time  saved  over  usual  methods  of  construction.  Economy  in 
time  means  economy  in  labor  and  capital  because  of  the  shorter  period  during  which  labor  and 
capital  will  be  tied  to  one  job  and  because  of  the  hastening  of  production.  Ballinger  and  Perrot 
of  Philadelphia,  describe  their  standardized  buildings  as  ''Quick-Up"  buildings,  a  term  well 
chosen  to  point  out  their  chief  advantage  over  usual  construction.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared  well  in  advance  of  construction  and  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  special 
architecture,  engineering,  preparation  of  designs,  plans,  estimates  and  other  matters  of  detail 
is  saved.  Practically  all  preliminary  work  is  eliminated  and  construction  work  can  be  started 
immediately  upon  awarding  of  contract.  All  essential  materials  required  for  the  standardized 
building  are  carried  in  stock  and  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment  and  can  be  sent  to  the  job 
with  little  or  no  delay.  Material  lists  for  all  minor  materials  not  in  stock,  are  already  prepared. 
Continuous  contracts  are  usually  carried  with  material  contractors  for  such  and  all  materials 
can  thus  be  readily  supplied  to  the  workmen.  By  purchasing  materials  ahead  of  construction 
and  carrying  same  in  stock,  the  builder  is  able  to  buy  to  much  better  advantage  during  periods 
of  low  market  price,  thus  permitting  more  economical  construction. 

Again,  workmen  are  trained  in  every  step  and  branch  of  standardized  buildings.  They 
know  every  move  to  make  and  make  few  iiseless  ones.  The  scheme  of  construction  has  been 
worked  out  to  perfection  so  that  all  operations  are  coordinated  and  several  trades  work 
together  at  the  same  time  without  undue  interference.  The  workmen  do  not  need  to  spend 
useless  time  studying  plans  and  specifications  as  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  work  at 
hand  due  to  their  training  in  standardized  building  construction.     The  work  proceeds  smoothly 
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and  with  unnecessary  haste  and  the  result  is  a  first-class  building,  every  detail  of  which  is 
just  right  due  to  experience  gained  from  numerous  previous  similar  buildings.  By  the 
above  described  method  of  construction,  buildings  have  been  erected  in  30  working  days 
that  have  ordinarily  taken  from  3  to  6  months  to  build,  the  result  being  increased  production 
and  profit,  time,  and  money  saved.    To  quote  again  from  the  catalog  of  The  Austin  Company : 

Standardised  construction  has  automatically  placed  costs  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  Frequent  repeating 
of  the  same  building  operations  establishes  basic  cost  figures  and  eliminates  guess  wwk.  By  the  Austin  Method, 
factory  buildings  can  be  purchased  with  the  same  certainty  as  machinery  or  other  equipment. 

The  work  is  so  well  organized  and  developed  that  delivery  can  be  guaranteed  under  a 
penalty  and  bonus  contract. 

164.  nittstrations. — No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  show  sketches  of  all  standard  build- 
ings on  the  market,  as  there  are  many  of  such.  A  few  typical  illustrations  will  be  given, 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  nature  of  standardized  buildings.  There  areseveral  organizations 
advertising  and  constructing  standardized  industrial  buildings  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
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Plan 
Flo.  75. — Austin  No.  1  standard. 


following  sketches  are  taken  from  their 
catalogs  in  an  effort  to  present  briefly 
some  points  in  the  work  of  each  of  these 
organizations.  For  a  more  extensive 
treatment  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  catalogs  of  the  various 
companies  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

AtMftn  Standard  Factory  Buildings. 

The  Austin  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  worked  extensively  along  the 
hne  of  standardized  construction  and, 
through  several  years  of  experience,  has 
adopted  ten  basic  standard  designs  of 
permanent,  sturdy  factory  buildings  of  concrete,  brick,  and  structural  steel.  "These  ten 
Austin  standards,  together  with  their  innumerable  adaptations  and  combinations,  cover  a 
large  variety  of  industrial  structures.  Practically  every  type  of  building  from  the  light 
manufacturing  and  storage  types  to  the  heavy  machine  and  assembling  shops  will  be  found 
in  the  standard  designs.  While  each  style  has  been  standardized,  they  are  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  a  great  variety  of  construction  requirements.''  In  addition  to  the  ten  standard 
designs  mentioned  above,  The  Austin  Company  has  several  standard  designs  for  railway 
buildings  and  storage  buildings,  including  warehouses,  freight  stations,  repair  shops  and 
round  houses,  which  apply  Austin  standard  units  of  constructions.  In  most  of  these  standard 
designs,  expansion  is  possible*  in  width  or  length  in  standard  multiple  and  the  height  may  be 
varied  to  suit  special  requirements.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  longitudinal  distance  between 
columns  or  pilasters,  for  the  large  majority  of  standard  buildings,  is  20  ft.      This  distance 
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(usually  called  the  bay)  is  found  to  be  the  most  ecoaomical  one  for  heavy  types  of  buildings 
and  a  very  convenient  one  to  use  for  engineering  and  construction  purposes. 

Fig.  75  shows  AuBtin  Ko.  1  Standard  Building.  The  cross  section  of  the  building  and  plan  are  almost  self- 
explanatory.  This  building  is  very  similar  to  "  The  Miracle"  type  building  as  constructed  by  the  CroweU-Lundoff- 
Little  Company  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  difference  being  mostly  in  points  of  detail.  This  building  is  also  similar 
to  Type  E  as  designed  by  BalUnger  and  Perrot  of  Philadelphia,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  addition  of  a  monitor 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  purposes.  This  building  is  ideal  for  small  machine  and  assembly  shops,  carpenter  and 
pattern  shops,  paint  shops,  storage,  light  manufacturing  or  laboratories.  An  important  point  in  the  design  of  this 
and  other  types  of  standard  buildings  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  steel  beams  or  trusses  overhead  should  be  made  amply 
strong  to  support  all  ordinary  shafting  loads. 

Fig.  76  shows  section  and  plan  of  Austin  Standard  No.  2  building.  The  width  of  this  building  may  be  increased 
in  multiples  of  30  ft.  or  less  and  the  length  may  be  any  multiple  of  20  ft.  This  building  is  suited  to  many  lines  of 
manufacture  as  it  is  well  lighted  and  amply  ventilated.  It  is  ideal  for  light  foundry  service.  Thb  building  is 
very  simiiar  to  "The  Monitor,"  4  standard  building  constructed  by  the  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co.,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  40-ft.  center  aisle  with  light  steel  truss  above  instead  of  the  30-ft.  aisle  with  I-beam  rafter  in  the  above  No.  2 
building. 

Fig.  77  is  a  cross  section  and  part  plan  of  the  Austin  No.  3  Standard  Building.  It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Austin  standards  and  adaptable  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.     It  has  been  called  the  Universal 
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Fio.  76. — Austin  No.  2  standard. 


type  because  it  has  been  used  for  so  many  operations  in 
the  manufacturing  field.  "It  is  ideal  for  lighting  condi- 
tions, ease  of  installation  of  shafting  and  for  its  wide  area 
of  unobstructed  floor  space,  2000  sq.  ft.  per  column." 
The  space  in  the  monitor  at  either  end  of  the  building 
has  been  used  frequently  for  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
office  and  drafting  rooms,  also  for  toilet  and  washrooms. 
The  open  space  between  the  trusses  on  the  side  aisles  is 
available  for  heating,  lighting,  plumbing  and  power 
equipment,  leaving  the  entire  floor'  space  free  for  actual 
manufacturing.  This  No.  3  Standard  is  very  similar  to 
Type  F  building  as  constructed  by  Ballinger  and  Perrot 
of  Philadelphia  and  somewhat  similar  to  "The  Monarch  " 
as  constructed  by  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co. 

Fig.  78  shows  the  exterior  of  an  Austin  No.  3  Stan- 
dard Building  built  for  the  International  Motor  Company 
at  AUentown,  Pa.,  in  34  working  days. 


In  all  the  standard  buildings  iibove  described,  either  continuous  side  wall  sash  with  steel 
columns,  or  non-continuous  side  wall  sash  with  brick  pilasters  may  be  used.  The  former  gives 
slightly  the  better  lighting  conditions. 

Brief  specifications  covering  the  above  standard  buildings  are  as  follows: 

Length— >Any  multiple  of  20  ft. 
Minimum  clearance — 13  ft. 

Excavation  and  grading — On  normal  site,  excavation  for  standard  foundations  and  grading  within  3  ft.  of 
outside. 

Foundations — Concrete  (1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  coarse  aggregate). 

Floor — 6-in.  concrete  base  with  monolithic  finish. 

Side  walls — Common  brick,  selected  for  facing,  laid  in  lirae-cement  mortar. 
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Other    Standard    Buildings. — Fig. 
shows  the  section  and  plan  i 
Plan  70"  building  of  the  Croweil-Lundoff-Uttle 

p,g   j^ AuBtinNo  3«t»ndftrd  ^'     ^^  *  especially  ftdspted  to  housing  of 

forging  and  foundry  operations,  for  roll- 
ing mills,  machine  shops,  heavy  assembling  shops,  power  housee,  and  similar  structures. 
Bessemer  50  and  60  are  very  similar  to  Bessemer  70,  the  numeral  indicating  in  each  case 
the  distance  in  feet  center  to  center  of  crane  rails.  The  Austin  Company's  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 
Standards  are  very  similar  to  the  "Beasemer"  building  shown,  the  general  type  being  the 
sam.e,  the  dimensions  being  somewhat  different  with  slight  di^rences  in  the  details. 


.  78.— Aiutin  No.  3  BUndardlbuildiog,  100  X  BW  ft. 

I  part  plan  oF  Type  C  buikUns  u  conettuctHl  by  BsUiiicei  lod  Pernit  of  Fhilidi 
h,  builduig,  "  the  Bkylighti  f ftcinf  north,  AffordlDg  exfieptiocial  liKbtiag  and  ventil 
!e.     For  many  iodiatriea  thia  ia  ideal.     Length  iday  be  any  multiple  of  20  ft.,  ar 
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dUit  in  moltiplca  of  60.  BO,  7S,  aod  100  ft.     By  omitttnc  ecrUin  L 
re  unobatiuDtod  floor  apaoe  in  uniH  c4  79  X  00  ft." 

FJM.  81  r^raenta  ■  itaDdud  mult^le  itory,  flat  lUb  niolaroed 


— 

! 

^« 

•"v, 

w 

i^ 

a 

*y(! 

....^ 

5^^ 

if^^ 

L-„ 

\ 

Me  building,  "  Qibnltu  Typ« "  u  treoted 
by  the  CrowdM^undefl'^ttle  Co.  It 
k  very  (imiUv  to  Hie  Amtin  Com- 
pftoy's  No.  S  SUncUrd  and  b  idekl  for 
fftCtori»,  wnrshoiHS,  ■tora|:«  boild- 
■nii,  gtOTM,  and  otBce  buildloai.  Thii 
type  ot  bnildiDc  ia  Konomicial.  fin- 
proot,  permuiiuit,  ■uiitan'.  >nd  frw 
ftODi  TibratioD,  and  pnacaMS  all  the 
advantaca*  ot  Ih*  flat  aUb  buildinc. 

Ti-uwon  Sieei  SuiWtnfft.;— 
The  Tniscon  SteeJ  Company  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  ^maaufac- 
turee  and  etenta  K  Hariee  of 
Bemi-pernument  buildings  "con- 
atnicted  of  atandard  units, 
every  one  of  which  is  made  of 
steel."  The  design  of  each  part 
haa  been  carefully  atudied  in 
order  to  develop  maximum 
strength.  Every  pound  of  steel 
ia  utilized;  there  is  no  waste  in 
either  material  or  labor  of  man- 
ufacturing. 

The  walla  of  Truacon  buitdincs 
canaiat  of  atandaid  etet[  nail  unit* 
made  in  TUioia  fa«(liU.  which  arc 
interr>hang«able  with  door*  and  may 
be  (urnlghtd  either  with  «  without 
•teel  windowa.  Field  couaectiona  are 
made  with  a  alotted  bolt  and  wedte. 
very  eaaily  aaaembledandiuet  aseaaily 
digmanUed,  IherFby.  making  it  aimplp 


Floor  Plar 
tmer  70"  building  of 


,ute».     Theae  building*   are  particularly  adaptable  for  atorage  and  light  manufacti 
eputedBalvagovalueonaO%,theyare  readily  re-ealeable.     The  Truacon  bui 


e  carried  in  stoek 


Fig.  S2  ahowt  the  crosa  eection  of  od<^  of  the  levnal  typ«  of  atandard  Truacon  buiblioga.     Many  vaiiationa 
id  adaptationa  ol  thwe  types  are  poaaible. 

IBB.  Conclusion. — Aa  stated  above,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  standardized  buildings 

a  the  market  at  the  present  time.     Only  a  few  of  the  many  have  been  given,  sufficient  to 
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Ground  Floor  Ptan 
Fxa.  81.— "Gibraltar  tsrpe"  of  the  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co. 


Qnoss- Section 
Jype4Buikffng$har9fhrwt/ne9ofcofumr7s  ^xrced  16'cfoc  a/ong  Hte hfjgfh- 
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Fio.  82. — Truscon  standard  building  (type  4). 
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convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  anci  methods  of  standardization.  In  selecting  a  building 
for  a  definite  purpose^  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and 
a  standard  building  only  used  when  it  fits  the  particular  need.  There  are  numerous  cases 
where  the  standard  building  will  answer  every  requirement.  There  are  other  cases  where  the 
standard  building  will  not  fit  the  conditions.  Efficiency  in  operation  of  plant  should  not  be 
sacrificed  by  the  use  of  a  standard  building  when  the  latter  is  clearly  not  adapted  to  the  industry 
to  be  housed.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  standardized  buildings  are  adaptable^  the  results 
are  very  satisfactory. 


CLEARANCES  FOR  FREIGHT  TRACKS  AND  AUTOMOBILES 

By  Allan  F.  Owen 

166.  Clearances  for  Freight  Loading  Tracks. — When  a  railroad  switch  track  enters  a  build- 
ing, the  clearances  at  the  side  and  overhead  and  the  radius  of  the  curves  of  the  track  must  be 
approved  by  the  railroad  to  which  the  switch  track  is  to  be  connected.  The  tendency  is  to  use 
larger  and  larger  engines  for  si;?  itching  and  the  curves  must  have  longer  radii  for  the  larger  en- 
gines. Some  railroads  demand  a  minimum  curvature  of  18  deg.,  and  prefer  14  deg.  Ver>' 
few  will  not  allow  a  24-deg.  curve. 


Degree  of  curva- 
ture   

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Radiufl  in  feet . . . 

410.3 

383.1 

359.3 

338.3 

319.6 

302.9 

287.9 

274.4 

262.0 

250.8 

240.5 

''I 


V 


lU- 


effnek 


tSt^i^ 


I 

i 


•fOffTPOK 


y 


tTfntk 


3 

i 


T'-'A  'yr,y//A''\vA'//M^*'^A 


I 


w//ikx/^^a^j»»^^fmim^^if^^'^^^V'^^'^^ 
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Fig.  S3.— ClearanoeB  allowed  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commiatioii  of  Illinois  for  freight  loadinc  tracks. 


4'er^ 


Fio.  84. — Clearances  for  main  and  subsidiary  Fzo.  85. — Clearances  for  awnings  and  canopies, 

freight  tracks. 
Note:  All  awnings  and  canopies  not  owned  by  R.  R.  companies  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  The  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois. 


A  42-ft.  length  of  track  should  be  allowed  for  each  freight  car  that  is  to  be  loaded  or 
unloaded. 

Clearances  allowed  by  The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  are  given  in  Figs. 

83,  84,  and  85. 
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Loading  platforms  should  be  3  ft.  9  in.  above  the  top  of  rail.  This  height  will  allow  doors 
of  refrigerator  cars  to  open.     Car  platform  heights  vary  from  3  ft.  0  in.  to  4  ft.  2  in. 

167.  Automobile  Sizes  and  Clearances. — Doors  to  public  garages  which  have  to  accom- 
modate every  kind  of  automobile  truck  should  be  14  ft.  high.  Entrances  to  truck  backing-in 
spaces  should  be  of  the  same  height.  Doors  to  many  such  garages  are  11  ft.  high  and  these  will 
take  all  but  the  very  largest  trucks.  Doors  should  be  at  least  9  ft.  wide  and  must  be  wider 
if  they  are  nearer  than  40  ft.  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  or  alley.  Fig.  86  gives  the  clear- 
ance lines  for  a  truck  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  over  all,  24  ft.  6  in.;  width  over  all, 
8  ft.  4  in. ;  front  overhang,  3  ft.  04%^  whMi  base,  14  ft.  6  in. ;  rear  overhang,  7  ft.  0  in.,  tread — 
front  wheels,  5  ft.  0  in%|||||hd— ^ratr  wnSels,  5  ft.  6  in. ;  radius  of  clearance  circle,  30  ft.  6  in. ; 
body  size,  8  ft.  4  in.  X  18  ft.  0  in. ;  width  over  front  fenders,  6  ft.  0  in. 

The  manufacturers  have  standard  sises  of  ehaaais  but  there  is  no  standard  for  bodies;  so  when  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  particular  trucks,  it  is  best  to  get  the  dimensions  from  the  owner  or  builder  and  lay  out  the  clearance 
lines. 

Touring  cars  do  not  require  so  much  room  as  trucks.  Doors  should  not  be  less  than  8  ft.  wide  nor  lower  than 
8  ft.  unless  the  garage  is  made  to  fit  one  small  car.  The  diagram  of  clearance  lines  for  ^  tQuning  car  m  fiven  in  Fig. 
87  for  a  car  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  overall,  17  ft.  3  in.;  width  overall,  5'i^  10  in.;  front  overhang^ 
1  ft.  11  in. ;  wheel  base,  1 1  ft.  10  in. ;  rear  overhang,  3  ft.  6  in.;  tread — front  and  rear,  4  ft.  8  in. :  radius  of  clearance 
circle,  30  ft.  3  in. 


The  following  table  gives  the  required  dimensions  of  a  few  passenger  cars 

Name 

Capacity 
(number  of 
passengers) 

Length 

Width 

Height 

"                  ■  - 

Wheel 
base 

Rear 

overhang 

Radius  of 

clearance 

circle 

Weight 
(pounds) 

Packard  3-25 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
7 

15'  9" 
16'  5" 
17'  3" 
17'  0" 
17'10" 
16' 10" 
17'  0" 
12'  4" 

5'  9" 
6'  9" 
5'10" 
5'10" 
6'  9" 
5'  7" 
6'  0" 

6'  6" 

1 

7/^ 
7'  0" 
6'10" 
6lO" 
7'  9" 
7'  4" 
7'  6" 
7'  0" 

\-^!^ ; 

22'6" 
23'6" 
30'3" 
30'3" 
26'0" 
21'6" 
25'0" 
14'0" 
,     23'0" 

4435 
4490 
5000 
5000 
5500 
4400 
3800 
1500 

1 
1 

3-36 

IV  4" 
ll'lO" 
11'  7" 
ll'lO" 
11'  2" 
lO'lO" 
8'  4" 
10'  4" 

*  3'  6" 
3'  6" 

4'  0" 
2' 10" 

Locomobile  48-2 

3S-2 

Pierce-Arrow  48  H.P 

38  H.P 

Stanley  Steamer  735 

Ford    "T" 

YC   12953 
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RBTURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 
LOAN  DEPT. 


